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Sect  VII.  Philip,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
J?nphicfyons,  is  declared  general  of  tlie 
Greeks  against  the  Persians,  and  prepares 
for  that  expedition.  Domestic  troubles  in 
his  household.  He  divorces  Olvmpias,  and 
marries  another  icife.  Be  solemnizes  the 
Viarriage  of  Cleopatra  his  daughter  rxjith 
Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and  is  killed  at 
the  nuptials         -----      505 

Sect.  VIII.  Memorable  actions  and  sayings 
of  Philip.  Good  and  bad  qualities  of  that 
prince        -        -         -         -        -         -511 
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BOOK  IX.  CO^^TINUED, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ilisiorj;  of  Socrates  abridged. 

As  the  death  of  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most  con-  Art^x; 
siderable  events  of  antiquit}'^,  I  thouo;ht  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  treat  that  subject  with  all  the  extent  it 
deserves.  With  this  view  I  shall  go  somewhat  back 
in  order  to  nive  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  tlJs  prince 
of  the  Philosophers. 

Two  authors  ^vill  supply  me  principally  with  What 
I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject :  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon,  both  disciples  of  Socrates.  It  is  to  tliem 
that  posterity  is  indebted  tor  many  of  his  discourses 
(*  as  that  philosopher  left  nothing;  in  writing) 
and  for  an  ample  account  of  ail  the  circuilist^nces 
of  his  condemnation  and  death,  Plato  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  whole,  and  relates,  in  his  Apology, 
tlie  manner  of  Socmtess  acciisation  and  defence ;  in 
his  Crito,  his  refusal  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
prison;  in    his    Phsedon,    his  admirable  discourse 

*  Socrates,  cujus  mgenium  variosqus  sennones  immortalitati 
scriptis  sitis  Plato  iradidit,  literain  mdlam  reliquit.  Cic  de 
©rat.  1.  iii.  n.  57. 
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Artax,  Upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  imme- 
*Jkemon.  (liai^giy  followed  by  his  death.  Xenophon  was  absent 
at  that  time,  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country 
after  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes :  So  that  he  wi'ote  his  Apology 
of  Socrates  only  from  the  report  of  others,  but  hi« 
actions  and  discourses,  in  his  four  books  of  memorable 
things,  he  repeats  from  his  own  knowledge.  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  given  us  the  life  of  Socrates,  but  in  a 
very  dry  and  abridged  manner. 


Sect.  I.  Birth  of  Socrates.     He  applies  at  first  t& 

sculpture;  then  to  the  study  of  the  sciences :  His 

zvonderful  progress  in  them.     His  taste  for  moral 

philosophy  :  His  maimer  of  living,  and  sufferings 

from  the  ill  humour  of  his  wife. 

A-^^-  *  Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  in  the  fourth 
Ant'.^J-'c.  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  seventy-seventh  Olympiad.  His  father 
4-^1.  Sophroniscus  was  a  sculptor,  and  his  mother  Pha- 
narete  a  midwife.  Hence  we  may  observe,  that 
meanness  of  birth  is  no  obstacle  to  true  merit,  in 
•which  alone  solid  glory  and  real  nobility  consist. 
\  It  appears  from  the  comparisons  which  Socrates  often 
used  in  his  discourses,  that  he  was  neither  ashamed 
of  his  father's  nor  mother's  profession.  ''  He  was  sur- 
prized that  a  sculptor  should  employ  liis  whole  atten- 
tion to  fashion  an  insensible  stone  into  tlie  likeness  of 
a  man,  and  that  a  man  should  take  so  little  pains  not 
to  resemble  an  insensible  stone.  *  He  would  often 
say,  that  he  exercised  the  function  of  a  midwife  with 
regard  to  the  mind,  in  making  it  bring  forth  all  its 
thoughts,  and  this  was  indeed  the  peculiar  talent  of 
Socrates.  He  treated  subjects  in  so  simple,  natural, 
and  clear  an  order,  that  he  made  those  with  whom 

'Diog.  Laert.  in  Socrat,  p.  loo.  '  Ibid.  p.  no. 

=  Plat,  in  Theatet.  p.  149,  &.c. 
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he  disputed  say  what  he  wished,  and  find  an  answer  Autax. 
themselves  to  all  the  questions  he  proposed  to  them.  ^'^'''°'' 
He  at  first  learnt  his  father's  tirade,  in  which  he 
made  himself  very  expert.  ^  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
iiias,  there  was  a  Mercury  and  the  Graces  to  be 
seen  at  Athens  of  his  workmanship ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  these  statues  would  not  have  found  a 
place  amongst  those  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the 
art,  if  they  had  not  been  thought  worthy  of  it.    . 

*  Cnto  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  bis 
father's  shop,  from  admiration  of  his  fine  genius, 
and  the  opinion  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  a  young 
man,  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  to  continue 
perpetually  employed  upon  stone  with  a  chisel  in 
his  hand.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Archelaus,  who 
conceived  a  great  affection  for  him.  Archelaus  had 
been  pupil  to  Anaxagoras,  a  veiy  celebrated  philo- 
sopher. His  first  study  was  physicks,  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  stars, 
and  planets ;  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  wherein  only  that  part  of  philosophy  was 
known,  and  Xenophon  ^  assures  us  that  he  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  it.  But  *  after  having  found  by 
his  own  experience,  how  difficult,  abstruse,  intricate, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  how  little  use  that  kind  of 
learning  was  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  he  was 
the  firs^,  according  to  Cicero,  who  conceived  the 
thought  of  bringing  down  philosophy  from  heaven, 
to  place  it  in  cities,  and  introduce  it  into  piivate 

*  Paus.  1.  ix.  p.  596.  •  Diog,  p.  101. 

<'Lib.  iv.  Meraorab.  p.  710. 

*  Socrates  pri7inis  philosophiam  devocavit  e  cxlo,  et  in  tirlihvs 
eollocuvit,  et  in  domos  eiia?n  introduxit,  et  coegit  de  vita  et  moribus, 
rehnsque  bonis  et  malis  qvarere.     Cic.  Tusc.  Gluaest.  1.  v.  n.  10, 

Socrates  mildvidetur,  id  quod  constat  inter  onmes,  primus  a  re- 
bus occuliis,  et  ah  ipsa  nnturd  involutis,  in  quihus  ovmes  ante  eum 
phihsophi  occupati  fuerunt,  avocavisse  philosophiam,  et  ad  vitam 
comnmnem  sdduxisse;  ut  de  zirtutibus  et  vitiis,  oinninoque  de 
bonis  rebus  et  malis  qucereret ;  ccclestia  autem  vel  procul  esse  a 
nostra  cognitione  censerct,  vel  si  maxime  cognita  essent,  nihil  tamen 
ad  bene  vivendtim  conferre.     Cic.  Acad.  Qusest.  1.  i.  o.  15. 
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artax.  houses;  humanizing  it,  if  I  may  use  that  expression, 
and  j-endering  it  more  familiar,  more  useful  in  com- 
mon life,  more  \^  ithin  the  reach  of  man's  capacity, 
and  applying  it  solely  to  what  niight  make  them  more 
rational,  just,  and  virtuous.  ^  He  tliougbt  it  was  a 
sort  of  folly  to  devote  the  whole  vivacity  of  his  mind, 
and  employ  all  his  time,  in  enquiries  merely  curious, 
involved  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  absolutely 
incapable  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  whilst  he  neglected  to  inform  himself  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  to  learn  what  is  con- 
formable, or  opposite  to  piety, justice,  and  probity; 
in  what  fortitude,  temperance,  and  wisdom  consist ; 
what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what  the  rules 
of  it,  and  what  qualities  are  necessary  for  com- 
manding and  ruling  well.  We  shall  see  in  tlie  sequel 
the  use  he  made  of  this  study. 

It  was  so  far  from  preventing  his  discharging 
tlie  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  that  it  ^\as  the  means 
of  making  him  the  more  observant  of  them.  He 
bore  arms,  as  did  all  the  people  of  Athens;  but 
with  more  pure  and  elevated  motives.  He  made 
many  campaigns,  \mis  present  in  many  actions,  and 
always  distinguibhed  himself  by  his  valour  and  forti- 
tude. He  was  seen,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
giving  in  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the 
most  shining  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  justice,  without 
being  intimidated  by  the  greatest  })resent  dangers. 

He  had  accustomed  himself  early  to  a  sober, 
severe,  laborious  life ;  m  ithout  which  it  seldom  hap- 
pens, tliat  men  are  capable  of  discharging  the 
greatest  part  of  tlie  duties  of  good  citizens.  It  i* 
difficult  to  carry  the  contempt  of  riches  and  the  love 
of  poverty  iarther  than  he  did.  ^  lie  looked  upon 
it  as  a  divine  perfection  to  be  in  want  of  notliing,  and 
believed,  that  the  less  we  are  contented  v\itli,  the 

«  Xenoph.  'Memoiab.  !.  i,  p.  710. 
*lbid.  p.  731. 
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nearer  we  approach  to  the  divmity.     *  Seeing  the  art  ax. 

111-1  11        1  •  4.    ■  Mnemo.v. 

pomp  and  show  displayed  by  luxury  in  certain  cere- 
monies, and  the  infinite  quantity  ot  gold  and  silver 
employed  in  them :  "  iiow  many  things,"  said  he, 
congratulating  himself  on  his  condition,  "  do  1  not 
"  want  !  "  Quanf'is  non  egeo  ! 

'  His  father  left  him  fourscore  minee,  that  is  to 
say,  about  two  hundred  pounds,  \^  hich  he  lent  to  one 
of  his  friends  who  had  occasion  for  that  sum.  But 
the  atfairs  of  that  friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn,  he 
lost  the  whole,  and  suffered  that  misfortune  with 
such  indifference  and  tranquillity,  that  he  did  not  so 
much  as  complain  of  it.  "  We  find  in  Xenophon "s 
GLConomicks,  that  his  whole  estate  amounted  to  no 
more  than  five  minee,  or  twelve  pounds.  The  riclicst 
persons  of  Athens  were  among  his  fiieiids,  \Aho 
could  never  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any  share 
of  their  wealth.  "When  he  was  in  AAant  of  any 
thing,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  declare  it :  f  "  If  I 
"  had  monev,"  said  he  one  day  in  an  assembly  of 
his  friends,  "  I  should  buy  me  a  cioak."  He  did 
not  address  himself  to  any  body  in  })articular,  but 
contented  himself  \\'\xh.  that  general  information. 
His  disciples  contended  for  the  honour  of  making 
him  this  small  present;  Avhich  was  being  too  slow, 
savs  Seneca ;  their  own  observation  ought  to  have 
anticipated  both  the  want  and  the  demand. 

He  generously  refused  the  otfers  and  presents  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  ^vho  was  desirous 
of  having  him  at  his  court ;  adding,  that  he  could 
not  go  to  a  man,  who  could  give  him  more  than 
it  was  in  his  power  to  return.     Another  philoso- 

•  Li  ban.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  640. 
^  Xenoph.  U£c6n.  p.  82-2. 

*  Socrates  in  pompci,  ciim  magna  vis  auri  argentique  ferreiur  ; 
Huoju  rnulta  non  desidevo,  inqitit !     Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  v. 

f  Socrates (oiicis  audientibus:  Emisseni,  inquit, pallium,  sinuiri' 
mos  habei'em.  NeTninem  poposcit,  omnes  admonuit.  A  quo  ucci- 
peret,  ambitus  fuii-— Post  hoc  quisqids  properaverit,  scro  dat;  jam 
Socrati  defuii.     Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  vii.  c.  -24. 
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artax.  pher  does  not  approve  this  answer.  "  Was  it  mak- 
M.H£Mox.  ,,  -j^g  ^  prince  a  bmali  return,"  says  Seneca,  "  to 
"  undeceive  him  in  his  false  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
"  magnificence;  to  inspire  him  with  a  contempt  for 
"  riches;  to  shew  him  the  right  use  of  them;  to 
"  instruct  him  in  the  ^reat  art  of  reigning ;  in  a 
"  word,  to  teach  him  how  to  Hve,  and  how  to  die  ? 
"  But,"'  continues  Seneca,  "  the  true  reason,  which 
"  prevented  his  going  to  the  court  of  that  prince, 
"  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  for  him 
"  to  seek  a  voluntary  servitude,  whose  liberty  even 
"  a  free  city  could  not  tolerate."  Noluit  ire  ad 
voluniariam  sercitutem  is  cujus  libertatem  civitas 
libera  ferre  non  potuit} 

"  The  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life  did  not  render 
him  gloomy  and  morose,  as  was  common  enough 
with  the  philosophers  of  those  times,  "in  company 
and  conversation  he  was  always  gay  and  facetious, 
and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  entertainment.  Though 
he  was  very  poor,  he  piqued  himself  upon  the 
neatness  of  his  person  and  house,  and  could  not 
endure  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  Antisthenes,  who 
always  ^vore  dirty  and  ragged  clothes.  He  told  him 
once,  that  through  the  holes  in  his  cloak,  and  the 
rest  of  his  tatters,  abundance  of  vanity  might  be 
discerned. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  qualities  of  So- 
crates, was  a  tranquillity  of  soul,  that  no  accident, 
no  loss,  no  injury,  no  ill  treatment,  could  ever  alter. 
Some  have  believed,  that  he  was  by  nature  hasty 
and  passionate,  and  that  the  moderation,  to  which 
he  had  attained,  was  tiie  effect  of  his  reflections  and 
endeavours  to  subdue  and  correct  himself;  which 
would  still  add  to  his  merit.  "  Seneca  tells  us,  that 
he  had  desired  his  friends  to  apprize  him  when- 
ever they  saw  him  ready  to  fall  into  a  passion,  and 

*  Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  v.  c.  6. 
*"  Xenopli.  in  Conviv. 

*  JElian.  1.  iv.  c.  1 1 .  &  1.  ix.  c.  35. 

*  Senec,  de  Ira,  1.  iii,  c.  15. 
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that  lie  had  given  them  that  privilege  over  him,  Art  ax. 
which  he  took  himself  with  them.  *  Indeed  the  ^^''*'""'*' 
best  time  to  call  in  aid  against  a  passion  which  has 
so  violent  and  sudden  a  power  over  us,  is  \\lien  Ave 
are  yet  ourselves,  and  in  cool  blood.  At  the  first 
signal,  the  least  hint,  he  either  softened  his  tone, 
or  was  silent.  Finding  himself  exasperated  against 
a  slave ;  "  I  Avould  beat  you"  says  he,  "  if  I  va  ere 
**  not  angry :"  ^  Ccederem  te,  nisi  irascerer.  Having 
received  a  box  on  the  ear,  he  contented  himself 
with  only  saying,  with  a  smile;  *'  "^  It  is  a  misfortune 
"  not  to  know  when  to  put  on  an  helmet." 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  house,  he  found 
enough  to  exercise  his  patience  in  all  its  extent. 
Xantippe,  his  wife,  put  it  to  the  severest  proofs  by 
her  capricious,  passionate,  violent  disposition.  It 
seems  that,  before  he  took  her  for  liis  companion,  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  her  character ;  and  he  says  him- 
self in  Xenophon  \  that  he  had  expressly  chosen 
her,  from  the  conviction,  that  if  he  should  be  capa- 
ble of  bearing  her  insults,  there  would  be  nobody, 
though  ever  so  difficult  to  endure,  with  whom  h« 
could  not  live.  If  this  was  tiie  view  with  which  he 
married  her,  it  was  certainly  fully  answered.  X^ever 
was  woman  of  so  violent  and  fantastical  a  spirit,  and 
so  bad  a  temper.  There  was  no  kind  of  abuse  or 
injurious  treatment,  which  he  had  not  to  experience 
from  her.  She  would  sometimes  be  transported  Avith 
8uch  an  excess  of  rage,  as  to  tear  off  his  cloak  in  the 
open  street ' ;  and  even  one  day,  after  having  vented 
all  the  reproaches  her  fury  could  suggest,  she  emptied 
a  pot  upon  his  head  ;  at  Avhich  he  only  laughed,  and 
said,  "  That  so  much  tliunder  must  needs  produce 
'^^  a  shoAver." 

P  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  i.  c.  15.  ^Ibid.  1.  ili.  c.  11. 

^  Xenoph.  in  Conviv.  p.  876.         •Diog.  in  Socrat.  p.  112. 

*  Contra  potens  malum  et  apud  nos  gratiosum,  dum  canspicimus^ 
et  nostri  swmit,  advoeemta. 
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AnTAx.  *  Some  antient  authors  write,  that  Socrates  mar^ 

w.sEjio.v,  j.jg^  ^  second  wite^  named  Myrto,  ^vho  was  the 
grand-danghter  of  Arisndes  the  Just,  and  that  he 
suffered  exceedinoly  trom  them  both,  as  tliey  were 
continually  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  never 
agreed,  but  in  loading  him  \\ith  reproaches,  and 
otFering  him  the  gi'ossest  insults.  They  pretend, 
that  during  the  Pelo[)onnesian  war,  after  the 
pestilence  had  swept  oft'  great  part  of  the  Athe- 
nians, a  decree  was  made,  whereb}-,  to  retrieve  the 
sooner  the'  ruins  of  the  repubiick,  each  citizen  was 
permitted  to  have  two  uives  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  Socrates  took  the  benefit  of  this  new  law. 
Those  authors  found  this  circumstance  solely  upon 
a  passage  in  a  treatise  on  nobility,  ascrii^cd  to  Ah'st 
totle.  But  besides  that,  according  to  Plutarch  him- 
self, Panetius,  a  very  grave  author,  has  tally  refuted 
this  opinion,  neither  Plato  nur  Xenophon,  vvho  were 
Avell  acquainted  with  all  that  related  to  their  master, 
say  any  thing  of  this  second  marriage  of  Socrates  ; 
and  on  another  side,  Tliucydides,  Aenophon,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  ^^ho  have  treated  at  large  all  the 
particulars  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  alike  silent 
in  regard  to  the  pretended  decree  of  Athens,  \^hich 
permitted  bigamy.  ^\>  may  see  in  the  first  volumes 
of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
a  dissertation  of  Monsieur  Ilardion's  upon  this  sub- 
ject; wherein  he  demonstrates,  tliat  the  second  mar- 
riage of  Socrates  and  the  decree  respecting  bigamy, 
are  supposititious  facts. 

Sect.  II.  OfiheDmvn,orfahnliarSpiriLof 
Socrates. 

UUR  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective  if 

we  knew  nothing  of  the  Genius,  which,  he  pretended, 
assisted  him  with  its  counsel  and  protection  in  the 
greatest    part   of   his   actions.     It    is  not   agi-eed 

^  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  335,     Athen.  ].  xiii.  p.  555.     Diog. 
Laert.  in  ^ocrat.  p.  105, 
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nmongst  autliors,  what  this  Genias  was,  commonly  ;^^J*^* 
called^  The  Daemon,  of  Socrates,  from  the  Greek  * 
word  AaiiJ^ovicv  that  signifies  something  of  a  divine 
nature,  conceived  as  a  secret  voice,  a  sign,  or  such 
an  inspiration  as  diviners  are  supposed  to  have  had: 
This  Genius  dissuaded  him  from  the  execution  of  liis 
designs  when  they  v\  ould  have  been  prejudicial  to  him^ 
wittiout  ever  inducing  him  to  undertake  any  action: 
^  Es.sf  divinum  cjuoddat.,,  quod  Socrates  dcemanium 
appellut,  cid  semper  ipse  pa  merit,  mnujuam  impel- 
lenti;  scepe  revocanfi.  ''Plutarch,  in  his  trcci ti.se  intitu- 
led, Of  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  relates  the  different 
sentiments  of  the  ancients  upon  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  this  Genius.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that, 
wiiich  seems  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  of  them 
all,   though  he  docs  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it. 

We  know  that  the  Divinitv  has  a  clear  and  unerrinii 
knowledge  of  futurity;  that  man  cannot  penetrate 
into  its  darkness  but  by  uncertain  and  confused  con- 
jectures:  that  those  ^^ho  succeed  best  in  that  re- 
search, are  such,  as  by  a  more  exact  and  studied 
comparison  of  the  different  causes  capable  of  intlu- 
cncing  future  events,  discern  v»ith  greater  force  and 
perspicuity,  ^^hat  v.  ill  be  the  result  and  issue  of  the 
conflict  of  those  different  cau.ses  in  conducing  to  the 
success  or  niiscanlage  of  an  effect  or  entcrprise. 
This  foresight  and  discernment  has  something  of  di- 
vine in  it,  exalts  us  above  tf.e  rest  of  mankind,  ap- 
proximates us  to  the  divinity,  and  makes  us  participate. 
in  some  measure  in  his  counsels  and  designs,  by 
giving  us  an  insiglit  and  prescience,  to  a  certciin  de- 
gree, of  vA'hat  he  has  ordained  concerning  the  future. 
Socrates  had  a  just  and  piercing  judgment,  joined 
with  the  njost  exquisite  }jrudence.  He  niio;ht  call 
this  judgment  and  prudence  Aaj^aonos/,  something  da- 
vine,  using  indeed  a  kind  ot  equivocal  expression, 
without  attributing  to  himself  however  the  merit  due 
to  his  -^  isdom  in  forming  conjectures  \\itii  regard  to  the 

»  Cic  de  DivJn.  1.  i.  n.  vi2.  f  Page  58a. 
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>RTAx.  future.  The  Abbe  Fragnier  comes  vei'v  near  tlie 
same  opinion  m  the  dissertation  he  has  leit  us  upon 
this  subject  jn  the  '  ]\Iemoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres. 

^  The  effect,  or  rather  function  of  this  Genius,  was 
to  stop  and  prevent  his  acting,  without  ever  inducing 
him  to  act.  He  received  also  the  same  impulse, 
"when  his  friends  were  going  to  engage  in  any  bad 
affair,  which  they  communicated  to  him ;  and  several 
instances  are  related,  wherein  they  found  themselves 
under  much  inconvenience  from  not  having  believed 
him.  Now  what  other  signification  can  be  given  to 
this,  than  that  it  implies,  under  mysterious  terms,  a 
mind,  which  by  its  own  lights,  and  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  has  attained  a  sort  of  insight  into  futu- 
rity? And  if  Socrates  had  not  intended  to  lessen 
in  his  own  person  the  merit  of  an  unerring  judge- 
ment, by  attributing  it  to  a  kind  of  instinct ;  if  at 
bottom  he  had  desired  any  thing  to  be  understood, 
besides  the  general  aid  of  the  divine  wisdom,  a^  hich 
speaks  in  every  man  by  the  \-oice  of  reason,  Mould 
he  have  escaped,  says  Xcnophon  ^,  the  censure  of 
aiTOgance  and  falsehood  ? 

"  God  has  always  prevented  me  from  spcakinii  to 
3'0«,  says  he  to  Alcibiades,  whilst  tlie  weakness  of 
your  age  would  have  rendered  my  discourses  of  no 
utility  to  370U.  ]3ut  I  conceive  I  may  now  enter  into 
»  dis|)ute  A\ith  you,  as  an  ambitious  youno-  man,  for 
T/hom  the  laws  open  a  way  to  the  dignities  of  the 
republic.  Is  it  not  visible  here,  that  prudence  pre- 
vented Socrates  from  conversing  seriously  with  Alci- 
biades at  a  time  w  hen  grave  and  serious  conversation 
would  have  given  him  a  disgust,  of  \vhich  he  mio;ht 
periiaps  never  have  got  the  better?  "  And  when,  iu 
tlie  dialogue  upon  the  Republic,  Socrates  ascribes 
his  avoiding  publick  business  to  inspiration  from 
above,  does  he  mean  any  thing  more  than  ^vhat  he 

y  Tom.  iv.  p.  3(i8.  ^  Plat,  in  Theag.  p.  128. 

*Meniorab.  I.  i,  p.  70S,        ''Plat,  in  Alcib.  p.  150. 
•  Lib.  vi.  de  Rep.  p.  496.     j^polog.  Soc.  p.  31,  -jq. 
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says  in  his  Apology,  that  a  just  and  good  man,  who  ^'^'^*'" 
intenneddies  Avith  the  government  of  a  corrupt  state, 
is  not  long  without  perishing  ?  If*^  when  he  was  going 
to  appear  before  the  judges  that  were  to  condemn 
him,  that  divuie  voice  is  not  heard  to  prevent  lnm_, 
as  it  was  accustomed  to  do  upon  dangerous  occasions, 
the  reason  is,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  a  misfortune 
for  him  to  die,  especially  at  his  age,  and  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. Every  body  knows  what  his  prognos- 
tication had  been  long  before,  with  respect  to  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  Sicily.  He  attributed  it  to 
his  Daemon,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  inspiration  of 
that  spirit.  A  wise  man,  who  sees  an  affair  ill  con- 
certed, and  conducted  with  precipitation,  may  easily 
prophesy  the  event  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  daemon's 
inspiration. 

It  must  be  alloAved,  however,  that  the  opinion 
which  gives  to  men,  genii  and  angels,  to  direct  and 
guard  them,  was  not  unknown,  even  to  the  Pagans. 
*  Plutarch  cites  some  verses  of  Alenander,  in  vvliich 
that  poet  expressly  says.  That  every  man  at.  his 
birth  has  a  good  Genius  given  him,  which  attends 
him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  as  a  guide 
find  director. 

It  may  be  believed  with  probabiHty  enough,  that 
tlie  Dsemon  of  Socrates,  which  has  been  so  dif- 
ferently spoken  of,  as  to  make  it  a  question,  whether 
it  was  a  good  or  bad  angel,  was  no  more  than  the 
force  and  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  which  acting 
according  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  long  experience,  supported  by  wise  retleclijns, 
made  him  foresee  the  events  of  those  things,  upon 
which  he  was  either  consulted,  or  deliberated  liim- 
self. 

f  Apolog.  Soc.  p.  40.        •  De  anim.  tranquil,  p.  474. 
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tiJiMov  ^  conceive  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  sorry 
the  people  should  believe  him  inspired,  or  that  his 
acquaintance  with  futurity  was  the  effect  of  a  divi- 
nity, whatsoever  that  might  be.  That  opinion  might 
exalt  him  very  much  in  tlie  mind  of  the  Athenians, 
and  give  him  an  authority,  of  v.  hich  it  is  well  known 
tliat  the  greatest  *  persons  of  the  Pai^on  ^vorld  v.  ere 
very  fond,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  by 
secret  communications,  and  pretended  conferences, 
ivith  some  divinity :  But  it  like^vise  drew  the  jealousy 
of  many  of  tlie  citizens  upon  him. 

Sect.  III.     Socrates  declared  the  xvisest  of  man," 
kind  bi)  the  oracle  of  Delphos. 

J  HIS  declaration  of  the  oracle,  so  advantaffeous 
in  appearance  for  Socrates,  did  not  a  little  contii- 
feute  to  the  enflaming  envy,  and  stirring  up  of 
enemies  against  him,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  his 
Apology,  wherein  he  recounts  die  occasion,  and  true 
sense  of  that  oracle. 

Cha?rephon,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Socrates,  hap- 
pening to  be  at  Delphos,  demanded  of  the  oracle, 
whether  there  was  a  wiser  man  than  Socrates  in  the 
w  orld  :  The  priestess  replied  there  was  none.  This 
answer  puzzled  Socrates  extreme'ly,  and  he  could 
scarce  comi)rehend  the  sense  of  it.  For  on  the  one 
side,  he  well  knew,  says  he  of  hin^self,  that  there  was 
Tio  wisdom  in  him,  neither  little  nor  great ;  and  on  the 
other,  he  could  not  suspect  the  oracle  of  falshood, 
the  divinity  being  incapable  of  telling  a  lie.  He 
therefore  considered  it  attentively^,  and  took  great 
pains  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  it.     At  first  he  ap- 

^  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  21,  12. 
*  Lycurgus  and  Solon  had  recourse  to  the  authontv  of  oracles 
to  advance  their  credit.  Zaleiu-us  pretended,  that  his  laws  had 
been  dictated  to  him  by  Minerva.  Nama  Pompiliiis  boasted 
iii^  con  Terences  with  tlie  goddess  Egeria.  The  first  Scipio  Afri-  ■ 
canus  made  the  people  believe  that  the  gods  gave  him  secret 
counsels.     Even  Sertorios's  hind  had  something  divine  in  it. 
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plied  himself  to  a  powerful  citizen ;  a  statesman,  and  Art- 
a  great  politician,  who  passed  for  one  of  the  wisest 
men  of  tiiC  city,  and  ^^  iio  was  himself  still  more  con- 
vinced of  hii  own  merit  tlian  others.  He  found  by 
his  conversation  that  he  knew  nothinji;,  and  insinu- 
ated as  much  to  him  in  terms  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble ;  w  liich  niade  him  exUTmely  odious  to  that  citi- 
aen,  and  all  who  were  present.  Me  did  the  same  by 
several  others  of  the  same  profession ;  and  all  the  fruit 
of  his  enquiry  was,  to  draw  upon  himself  a  greater 
number  of  enemies.  From  the  statesman  he  addresed 
hinjself  to  the  poets,  whom  he  found  still  fuller  of 
self-esteem,  but  really  more  void  of  knowledge  and 
^dsdom.  He  pursued  his  enquiries  to  the  artisans, 
and  could  not  meet  with  one,  who,  because  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  own  art,  did  not  believe  himself  very 
capab/le,  and  fully  informed  in  all  other  points  of  the 
greatest  consequence ;  ^\  hich  presumption  was  the 
almost  universal  failing  of  the  Athenians.  As  they 
had  naturally  abundance  of  wit,  they  pretended  ta 
know  every  thiiig,  and  believed  diemseives  capable 
of  pronouncing  upon  all  matters.  His  enquiries 
amongst  strangers  were  not  more  successful. 

Socrates  afterwards  entering  into  and  comparing 
himself  with  all  those  he  had  questioned,  *  disco- 
vered, that  the  difference  bet^.vecn  him  and  them 
was,  that  they  all  believed  they  knew  what  they  did 
not  kno\v,  and  that  for  his  part,  he  sincerely  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance.  From  thence  he  concluded, 
that  God  alone  is  truly  v,  ise,  and  that  the  true  mean- 
ing of  his  oracle  was  to  signify,  tliat  all  human  wis- 
dom was  no  great  matter,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, was  nothing  at  all.  And  as  to  the  oracles 
naming  me,  it  no  doubt  did  so,  says  he,  by  way  of 

*  Socrates  in  omnibus f ere sermonihiis  sic  disputat,  lit  nihil  affirmet 
■ipse,  rcfcllat alios:  nitiU  se  scire  dicat,  nisi  id  ipsiim,  eoque  prce^tare 
Cisterii,  quod  ilU,  qua  nesciant,  scire  se  piitent ;  ipse  se  nihil  scire  id 
umim  sciat,  ob  eamque  rem  se  urbitrari  ab  Apolline  ortinivm  sapien- 
iisstmiimesse  dictum,  quod  hcec  essct  vna  ovmis  supientia,  nan  arki' 
Iruri  iie  scin  quud  ncsciut.    Citf.  Aead.  Gusest.  1,  i,  n.  15,  16. 
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Aht.ix.  setting  me  up  for  an  example,  as  if  It  intended  td 
declare  to  all  men,  The  -wisest  amongst  you  is  he, 
u'ho  kno'.vs,  like  Socrates,  that  there  is  no  real  wis- 
dom in  him. 


Sect.  IV.  Socrates  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  Athens.  Affection  of 
his  disciples  for  him.  The  admirable  principles 
zvith  ivhich  he  inspires  them  eitJier  with  respect 
to  government  or  religion. 

After  having  related  some  particularities  in 
the  life  of  Socrates,  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that, 
in  which  his  character  principally  and  peculiarly 
consisted ;  I  mean  the  pains  he  took  to  instruct 
mankind,  and  particularly  to  form  the  youth  of 
Athens. 

^  He  seemed,  sa3'5  Libanius,  the  common  father 
of  the  republic,  so  attentive  was  he  to  the  happiness 
and  advantage  of  all  his  countrymen.  But  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  correct  the  aged,  and  to  make 
people  change  principles,  who  revere  the  errors  in 
which  they  have  gi-o\\'ii  grey,  he  devoted  his  labours 
principally  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  a  soil  more  fit  to  produce 
the  fruits  of  it. 

^  He  had  no  open  school  like  the  rest  of  the  phi- 
losophers, nor  set  times  for  his  lessons.  He  had  no 
benches  prepared,  nor  ever  mounted  a  professors 
chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  sea- 
sons. He  taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions; in  walking,  conversation,  at  meals,  in  the 
anny,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  in  the  public; 
assemblies  of  the  senate  or  people,  in  prison  itself, 
and  when  he  drank  the  poison,  he  philosophized,  says 
Plutarch,     and    instructed   mankind.      And   fi'om 

*  In  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  641. 

^  Pint.  An  seni  sitger.  resp.  p.  796. 
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thence  the  same  judicious  author  takes  occasion  to  Ap.tax. 
cstabhsh  a  great  principle  in  point  of  government, 
which  Seneca  *  before  him  had  placed  in  its  full 
light.  To  be  a  public  man,  says  he,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  actually  in  office,  to.  wear  the  robe  of 
judge  or  magistrate,  and  to  sit  in  the  highest  tri- 
bunals for  the  administration  of  justice.  J\fany  do 
this,  who,  though  honoured  with  the  fine  names  of 
orators,  praetors,  and  senators,  if  they  want  the 
merit  of  those  characters,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
private  persons,  and  often  deserve  to  be  confounded 
w  ith  the  lowest  and  \ilest  of  the  populace.  But  who- 
ever knows  how  to  give  wise  counsel  to  those  who 
consult  him,  to  animate  the  citizens  to  virtue,  and  to 
inspire  them  \vith  sentiments  of  probity,  equity,  ge- 
nerosity, and  love  of  their  counhy ;  such  a  man,  says 
Plutarch,  is  the  true  magistrate  and  ruler,  in  what- 
soever condition  or  place  he  be. 

Such  was  Socrates.  The  services  he  did  the  state, 
by  the  instructions  he  gave  then'  youth,  and  the  dis- 
ciples he  formed,  are  inexpressibly  great.  Never 
had  master  a  g'/eater  number,  nor  more  illustnous. 
Plato,  though  alone,  would  be  ^vorth  a  multitude, 
'  Upon  the  point  of  death  he  blessed  and  thanked 
God  for  three  things ;  tliat  he  had  endowed  him  with 
a  rational  soul,  that  he  was  born  a  Greek,  and  not 
a  Barbarian,  and  that  he  had  placed  his  birth  in  the 
lifetime  of  Socrates.  Xenophon  ^  had  the  same  ad- 
vantage.    It  is  said,  that  one  day  Socrates  met  him 

*  Plut.  in  Mario,  p.  433.         ^  D'og-  in  Xenoph.  p.  120. 

■*  Hahet  ubi  se  etiam  inprivato  late  explicet  niagmis  ani?niis-—Tta 
dclituerit  ('uirillc)  itt  ubicunque  otium  suiim  absconderit,  prodesse 
zelit  et  singulis  et  i(nii'€rsis,  ingenio,  voce,  consilio.  Nee  enini  is  solus 
reip.  prodest,  qui  candidatos  extrahit,  et  tueturreos,  et  dspnce  heU 
loque  censet,  scd  qui  juventutim  exhortatur,  qui  in  tantd  bonorum 
pfceceptoruminopid  virtute  instruitaniDios,  qui  ad  pecuniam  luxu- 
riatnque  cursu  ruentes  prensat  ac  retrahit,  et,  si  nihil  uliud,  certe 
moratur,  in  privato publicum  negotium  agit.  An  ille plus prwstatf 
qui  inter  peregrinos  et  cives,  aut  urbanus  prater  adeuntibus  ndses- 
soris  verba  pronunciat;  qiidm  qui  docet,  quid  sitjustitia,  quid  pic' 
ins,  quid  putientia,  quid  fortitudo,  quid  ?norti.s  contemptus,  quid 
deorum  intclhctus,  qudm  gratuitum  homim  sit  conscientiaf  Senec. 
(i«  tranquil,  anim.  c.  iii. 
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Artax.       Ij-,  ^Y[q  street,  and  stopping  hiin  with  his  staff,  asked 

til  me:  Liiiu-  _  •  1 

him  \\hcther  he  knew'  where  provisions  A^ere  sold ? 
It  was  not  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  But 
Socrates  having  demanded  in  what  place  men  karnt 
virtue,  and  seeing  this  sex:ond  question  put  him 
to  a  stand  :  "  It"  you  desire  to  know  it,"  continued 
tlie  philosopher,  "  follow  me,  and  you  shall  be  in- 
"  formed."  Which  he  did  immediately,  and  was 
afterwards  the  first  who  collected  land  published  his 
master's  discourses. 

^  Aristippus,  upon  a  conversation  Avith  Ischoma- 
chus,  in  which  he  had  introduced  some  strokes  of 
Socnites's  doctrine,  conceived  so  ardent  a  passion 
to  become  his  disciple,  that  he  grew  lean  and  wan 
in  consequence  of  it,  till  he  could  go  to  the  fouhtaiii 
head,  and  imbibe  his  fill  of  a  philosophy,  that  taughf 
the  know  ledge  of  evil,  and  its  cure. 

M'hat  is  reported  ot  Euclid  the  INIegarian,  ex- 
plains still  better  how  high  the  eagerness  of  Socrates's 
disciples  ran,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tions. "^  There  Avas  at  that  time  an  open  war  be- 
tAvcen  Athens  and  jMegai^a,  whicli  was  carried  on 
with  so  much  animosity,  that  the  Athenians  obliged 
their  generals  to  take  an  oath  to  lay  waste  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megara  twice  a  year,  and  prohibited  the 
Megarians  to  set  foot  in  Attica  upon  pain  of  death. 
This  decree  could  not  extinguish  nor  suspend  the 
zeal  of  Euclid.  "  lie  left  his  city  in  the  evening 
in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  with  a  veil  upon  his 
head,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Socrates  in  the 
night,  where  he  continued  till  the  approach  of  day,- 
AAhen  he  returned  in  the  same  manner  he  came. 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  hint 
was  incredible.  They  left  father  and  mother,  and 
renounced  all  parties  of  pleasure,  to  attach  them- 
selves to  him,  and  to  bear  his  discourses.  We  may 
judge  of  this  by  the  example  of  Alcibiades,    the 

*Plut.  de  Curios,  p.  516.         *»  Plut.  in  Peric.  p.  16^ 
•  AvA.  Gel.  Ncct.  Ait. ).  vi.  c.  jo. 
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most  ardent  and  fiery  of  all  the  Athenians.  The  Art  ax. 
piiilosojiher,  however,  nevei:  spared  him,  and  was 
always  careful  to  calm  the  sallies  of  his  passions,  and 
to  rebuke  his  pride,  which  was  his  great  disease. 
I  have  before  related  some  instances  of  this  temper 
of  his.  °  One  day  when  Alcibiades  was  boasting  of 
his  wealth,  and  the  great  estates  in  his  possession, 
(for  this  it  is  Mhich  genei^aliy  puffs  up  the  pride  of 
young  people  of  (juality,)  he  carried  him  to  a  geo- 
graphical map,  and  asked  him  to  find  Attica.  It  was 
so  small  it  could  scarce  be  discerned  upon  that 
draught;  he  found  it,  however,  though  v.ith  some 
difnculty :  But  upon  Toeing  desired  to  point  ou.t  his 
own  estate  there  :  "  It  is  too  small,"  says  he,  "  to  be 
'^  distinguished  in  so  litde  a  space,"  *'  See  then," 
replied  Socrates,  "  what  consequence  you  attach  to 
"  an  iiP-pcrceptible  spot  of  land."  This  reasoning 
might  have  been  urged  much  further  still.  For 
what  was  Attica  compared  to  all  Greece,  (ireece  to 
Europe,  Europe  to  die  whole  world,  and  the  world 
itself  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  infinite  orbs  which 
surround  it  ?  What  an  insect,  what  a  nothing,  is 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  earth  in  the  rjiid.>t 
of  this  ab3'ss  of  bodies  and  immense  spaces,  and 
TV  hat  a  porlion  of  it  does  he  occupy  ! 

The  young  people  of  Atliens,  dazzled  ^^itli  the 
glory  of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  and  full 
of  a  wild  ambition,  after  having  received  for  some 
time  the  lessons  of  the  sophists,  who  promised  to 
make  them  very  great  politicians,  conceived  them- 
selves capable  of  every  thing,  and  aspired  at  the 
highest  employments.  ^One  of  these  named  Glauco, 
had  taken  it  so  strongly  into  his  head,  to  enter  upon 
the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  thoui^h  not 
yet  twenty  years  old,  that  none  of  his  family  or 
friends  were  able  to  divert  him  from  a  design  so  little 
suited    to  his  age  and  capacity.       Socrates,    \Aho 

•  ^lian.  1.  iii.  c.  28. 

f  Xenopli.  Memorab.   1=  iii,  p.  77-2— 774. 
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Artax.  had  an  affection  for  him  upon  account  of  Plato  his 
bjother,  Mas  the  only  {person  that  could  prevail 
upon  hini  to  change  his  resolution. 

Txieeting  him  one  day,  he  accosted  him  with  so  much 
address  and  dexterity,  that  he  engaged  him  to  give 
him  the  hearing,  Avhich  was  already  a  great  point 
gained.  "  You  are  desirous  then  of  governing  the 
•'  republic,"  said  he  to  him.  "  True,"  replied  Glauco. 
"  You  cannot  have  a  more  noble  design,"  answered 
Socrates:  "  For  if  you  succeed,  you  ^vill  have  it  in 
"  your  power  to  serve  your  friends  effectuallv,  to 
*'  aggrandize  \'Our  family,  and  to  extend  the  confines 
"  of  your  country.  You  will  make  yourself  kno\ni 
^'  not  only  at  Athens,  but  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
'•  perhai)s  your  renov.n,  like  that  of  Thcmistoclcs, 
"  may  spread  abroad  amongst  the  barbarous  nations. 
"  In  short,  wherever  you  are,  you  vtill  attract  the 
"  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world." 

So  smooth  and  insinuating  a  prelude  w-as  ex- 
tremely plea^ing  to  the  young  man,  Avho  ^as  attack- 
ed on  his  bhnd  side.  He  staid  Avillingly,  vAithout 
requiiing  to  be  pressed  so  to  do,  and  the  conver- 
.sation  continued.  "  Since  you  desire  to  be  esteemed 
"  and  honoured,  no  doubt  \'our  view  is  tp  be  useful 
"  to  the  public  r  "  "  CertainW."  "  Tell  me  then, 
"  I  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  is  the 
"  tirst  service  you  propose  to  render  the  state  ? ''  As 
Glauco  seemed  at  a  loss,  and  meditated  upon  what 
he  should  answer :  "  I  presume,"  continues  Socrates, 
"  it  is  to  enrich  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  augment  its  re- 
"  venues."  "  My  very  thought."  "  You  are  well 
''  versed  then  undoubtedlyin  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
"  and  know  perfectly  to  what  they  may  amount. 
*'  You  have  not  failed  to  make  them  your  parti- 
"  cular  study,  in  order  that  if  a  fund  should  happen 
"  to  fail  on  a  sudden  by  any  unforeseen  accident, 
"  you  might  be  able  to  supply  tJie  deficiency  by 
"  another."  "  I  protest,"  replied  Glauco,  "  that 
"  never  entered  into  my  thoughts."  "At  least  you 
'-'  \Aill  tell  me  to  wh-at  the  expences  of  the  republic 
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"  amount ;  for  you  must  know  the  importance  of  At?tax. 

"  retrenchincT  such  as  are  supei-fluous."     ''  I  own  ^^^^'^-^°^- 

*'  I  am  as  Httle  informed  in  this  point  as  the  other." 

*•'  You  must  therefore  defer  your  design  of  enriching 

"  the  state- till  another  time ;  for  it  is  impossible  you 

"  should  do  it,  whilst  you  are  unacquainted  with  its 

"  revenues  and  expences." 

"  But,"  said  Glauco,  "  there  is  still  another 
"■  means  which  you  have  not  mentioned :  A  state 
"  may  be  enriched  by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies." 
"  You  are  in  the  right,"  replied  Socrates.  "  But 
"  that  depends  upon  its  being  the  strongest ;  other- 
"  wise  it  incurs  the  danger  of  losing  what  it  has. 
"  For  which  reason,  he  who  talks  of  engaging  in  a 
"  war,  ought  to  know  the  forces  on  both  sides ;  that 
"  if  he  finds  his  own  party  strongest,  he  may  boldly 
"  advise  the  war,  and  if  weakest,  dissuade  the  peo- 
"  pie  from  undertaking  it.  Now  do  you  know  the 
"  strength  of  our  republic,  and  that  of  our  enemies 
"  by  sea  and  land  ?  Have  you  a  state  of  them  in 
"writing?  Be  so  kind  to  let  me  see  it."  "I 
"  have  it  not  at  present,"  said  Glauco.  "  I  see 
"  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  that  we  shall  not  soon 
"  enter  into  a  war,  if  you  are  charged  with  the  go- 
"  vernment ;  for  you  have  abundance  of  enquiries 
"  to  make,  and  much  pains  to  go  through,  before 
"  you  will  resolve  upon  it." 

He  ran  over  in  tliis  manner  several  other  articles 
of  no  less  importance,  with  which  Glauco  appeared 
equally  unacquainted ;  till  he  brought  him  to  con- 
fess, how  ridiculous  tliose  people  were,  who  have 
the  rashness  to  intrude  into  government,  without 
any  other  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  pul:)lic, 
than  that  of  an  high  esteem  for  themselves,  and  an 
immoderate  ambition  of  rising  to  the  first  places 
and  dignities.  "  Have  a  care,  dear  Glauco,"  said 
he  to  him,  "  lest  a  too  warm  desire  of  honours  should 
"  deceive  you  into  pursuits  that  m.ay  cover  you  with 

shame,  by  setting  your  incapacity  and   slender 


"abilities  in  full  light."' 
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Abtay.  Glauco  improved  from  the  wise  admonitions  of 

^^^^^*''-  Socrates,  and  took  time  to  inform  himself  in  private 
before  he  ventured  to  ajipear  in  public.  Tiiis  is  a 
lesson  for  all  a^es,  and  may  be  very  useful  to  per- 
sons in  all  stations  and  conditions  of  life. 

^  Socrates  did  not  urge  his  friends  to  enter  early 
upon  public  employments ;  but  first  to  take  pains 
to  improve  their  minds  by  the  knou  ledge  necessary 
to  tiieir  success  in  them.     '  "  A  man  must  be  very 
"  simple,"  said  he,   "  to  believe  tliat  the  mechanic 
"  arts  are  not  to  be  acquired  ^^itli0ut  the  help  of 
"  proper  masters,  ar.d  that  the  knowledge  requisite 
"  in  governing  states,  whicli  is  the  highest  degree 
"  of  human  prudence,  demands  no  previous  labour 
"  and  application."     His  great  care  in  regard  to 
those,  who  aspired  at  public  employments,  was  to 
form  their  manners  upon  the  solid  principles  of  pro- 
bity and  justice ;    and  especially  to    inspire  tliem 
■with  a  sincere  love  of  their  country,  with  the  most 
ardent  passion  for  the  public  good,  and  an  high  idea 
of  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  gods  :  Because, 
Avithout  these  qualities,  all  other  abilities  serve  only 
to  render  men  more  wicked,   and  more  capable  of 
doinu;  evil.     Xenophon  has  traiismitted  to  us  a  con- 
versation  of  Socrates  Avith  Euthydemus,  upon  Pro- 
vidence, which  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  tlie  ancients, 

"  Did  you  never  reflect  a;  ithin  yourself,"  says 
So(irates  to  Euthvdemus,  "  hoAv  much  care  the  ijods 
"  have  taken  to  bestoAv  upon  man  all  that  is  neces- 
"  sary  for  him?"  "Never,  1  assure  you,"  re- 
plied he.  ^  "  You  see,"  continued  Socrates,  "  how 
"  necessary  light  is,  and  how  precious  that  gift  of 
"  tiie  gods  ought  to  appear  to  us."  "  Without  it," 
added  Euthydemus,  *'AAe  should  be  like  the  blind, 
"  and  all  nature  as  if  it  a\  ere  dead :  But  be- 
"  cause  we  have  occasion  for  intervals  of  re- 
"  laxation,  they  have  also  given  xis  the  night  for 

'  Xenoph.  M«morab.  1.  iv.  p.  Soo.        '  Ibid.  p.  792. 
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"  our  repose."      "  You  are  in  the  right,  and  for  Arta.t. 
"  this   we  ought  to  render  them  continual  praises  '^^=''=^*^*' 
*'  and  thanksgiving      'Ihey  have  ordained  that  the 
"  sun,  that  bsi^lit  and  huninous  star,  should   pre* 
"  side  over  the  day  to  distinguish  its  different  parts, 
"  and  that  its  light  should  serve  not  only  to  discover 
''  the  wonders  of  nature,  but  to  dispense  universal 
"  life  and  heat ;  %nd  at  the  same  time  they  have 
*■'  commanded  the  moon  and  stars  to  illuminate  the 
"  night,  which  of  itself  is  dark  and  obscure.   Is  there 
"  any  thing  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  this 
"  variety  and  vic'-ssltude  of  day  and  night,  of  light 
*'  and  darkness,-  of  labour  and  rest ;  and  all  this  for 
*'  the  convenience  and  s^ood  of  man  r "  Socrates  enu- 
merates  in  hke  manner  the  infinite  advantages  we 
receive  from  fire  and  water  for  the  necessaries  of  life; 
and  continuing  to  observe  upon  the  wonderful  atten- 
tion of  Providence  in  all  that  regards  ns  :    "  ^V'hat 
"  say  you,"  pursued  he,  "  upon  the  sun's  return  after 
*'  w  inter  to  revisit  us,  and  that  as  the  fruits  of  one 
"  season  wither  and  decay,  he  ripens  new  ones  to 
"  succeed  them  ?  Tnat  having  rendered  man  this 
"  service,  he  retires,  lest  he  should  incommode  him 
"  by  excess  of  heat ;  and  then,  after  having  receded 
"  to  a  certain  point,  which  he  could  not  pass  without 
"  putting  us  in  danger  of  perishing  with  cold,  that 
*'  he  returns  in  the  same  ti'ack  to  resume  his  place 
"  in  those  parts  of  the  heavens  where  his  presence 
"■  is  most  beneficial  to  us  ?    And  because  we  could 
"  neither  support  the  cold  nor  heat,  if  we  were  to  pass 
"  in  an  instant  from  the   one  to  the  other,  are  you 
''  not  struck  with  admiration  that  this  star  approaches 
"  and  removes  so  slowly,  that  the  two  extremes  ar- 
**  rive  by  almost  insensible  degi'ees  }    *  Is  it  possible 
"  not  to  discover,  in  this  disposition  of  the  seasons  of 
"  the  year,  a  providence  and  goodness  attentive  not 
"  only  to  our  necessities,   but  even  to  our  delights 
*•'  and  enjoyments  r  " 
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Atjtax.  "  All  these  thin<is/'  said   Euthydemus,  "  make 

M.N£.Mo.v.  «i  j^^g  doubt,  whether  the  gods  have  any  other  em- 
"  ployment  .than  to  shower  down  their  gifts  and 
"  graces  upon  mankind.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
"  ever,  that  puts  me  to  a  stand,  which  is,  that  the 
"  brute  animals  partake  of  all  these  blessings  as  well 
"as  ourselves,"  "Yes,"  rephcd  Socrates:  "but 
"  do  you  not  observe,  tliat  all  these  animals  sub- 
"  sist 'only  for  mans  service?  The  strongest  and 
"  most  vigorous  of  them  he  subjects  at  his  will,  he 
'•'  makes  tlem  tame  and  gentle,  and  employs  them 
"  with  great  advantage  in  war,  tillage,  and  the  other 
"  occasions  of  life." 
^  "  What  if  Ave  consider  man  in  himself."     Here 

Socrates  examines  the  diversity  of  the  senses,  by 
the  uiinistry  of  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is  best 
and  most  excellent  in  nature;  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  force  of,  his  reason,  which  exalt  him 
inlinitelv  above  all  other  animals  ;  the  wonderful  gift 
of  speech,  by  the  means  of  w4:!ich  we  communicate 
cur  tlioughts  reciprocal!}',  publish  our  Iaws,  and 
govern  states. 

"  From  all  this,"  says  Socrates,  "  it  is  easy  to 
"  discern  that  there  are  gods,  and  that  they  have 
"  man  in  their  particular  care,  though  he  cannot 
"  discover  them  by  his  senses.  Do  Me  perceive 
"  the  thunder  whilst  it  crushes  every  thing  A\hich 
"opposes  it?  Do  we  distinguish  the  winds  whilst 
"  thevare  tearing  up  alLbefore  them  in  our  view? 
"  Our  soul  itselt;  with  which  we  are  so  intimate, 
"  which  moves  and  actuates  us,  is  it  visible,  can 
"  we  behold  it  ?  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
"  the  gods,  of  whom  none  are  visible  in  the  distri- 
"  bution  of  their  favours.  This  Great  God  him- 
'•  self,"  (these  words  are  remarkable,  and  demon- 
strate that  Socrates  acknowledged  one  supreme  God, 
the  author  of  all  being,  and  superior  to  all  otliers, 
who  were  only  the  ministers  oi  his  will,)  "  this  great 
"  God,  .who "has  formed  the  universe,  and  supports 
*'  the  stupendous  work,  whose  every  part  is  finished 
15 
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'•'  Avith  the  utmost  goodness  and. harmony;  he  Mho  ^'',^'''- 
*'  preserves  them  perpetually  in  immortal  vigour, 
"  and  causes  them  to  obey  him  Avitli  a  never-failing 
'•  punctuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  be  followed  by 
"  our  imagination  ;  this  God  makes  himself  suffici- 
"  ently  visible  bv  the  endless  wonders  of  which  he 
*'  is  author;  but  continues  always  invisible  in  liiin- 
"  self.  Let  us  not  then  refuse  to  believe  even  \vhat 
"  Me  do  not  sec,  and  let  us  supply  the  defects  of 
"  our  corporeal  eyes,  by  using  those  of  the  soul ; 
^'  but  especially  let  us  learn  to  render  the  just  homage 
"  of  respect  and  veneration  to  the  Divinity,  whose 
"  Mill  it  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  have  no  other 
"  perception  of  him  than  by  his  benefits  vouchsafed 
"  to  us.  Now  this  adoration,  tliis  homage,  consists 
"  in  pleasing  him,  and  Ave  can  only  please  him  in 
'^  doing  his  miU." 

'  In  this  manner  Socrates  instructed  youth ;  these 
are  the  prinpiple^  and  sentiments  A\ith  m hich  he  in- 
spired them ;  on  the  one  side,  a  perfect  submission 
to  the  laMs  and  magistrates,  in  which  he  made  justice 
consist;  on  the  other,  a  profound  regard  for  the  Di- 
vinity, vvhich  constitutes  religion.  In  things  sur- 
passing our  understanding,  he  advises  us  to  consult 
the  gods ;  and  as  they  impart  themselves  only  to 
those  tlmt  please  them,  he  recommends  above  all 
things  the  making  of  them  propitious  by  a  prudent 
and  regular  conduct.  *  "  The  gods  are  free,"  says 
he,  "  and  it  depends  upon  them  either  to  grant 
■what  M'e  ask,  or  to  give  us  the  directly  reverse  of  it. 
He  cites  an  excellent  pra\er  from  a  poet  whose  name 
has  not  come  doMn  to  us ;  "  Great  God,  give  us,  M-e 
beseech  thee,  those  good  things  of  which  we  stand  in 
need,  w  hether  we  crave  them  or  not ;  and  remove 
from  us  all  those,  which  may  be  hurtful  to  us,  even  • 
though  Me  implore  them  of  thee."  The  vulgar  ima- 
gined,  that  tliere  are  things  which  the  gods  observe, 

'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  iv.    p.  803  &  805. 
not,)  -rdyicinKii  t^tuv.  Plat,  in  Alcib.  ii.  p.  148. 
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4  RTAx.  and  others  of  ^vinch  they  take  no  notice :  Tut  Socrates 
taught,  that  the  gods  observe  all  our  actions  and 
words;  tiiat  they  penetrate  into  our  most  secret 
thoughts,  are  present  in  all  our  deliberations,  and  that 
they  inspire 'US  in  all  our  actions. 


Sect.  V.  Socrates  applies  liiviself  to  discredit  tlie 
sopliists  in  ilie  opinion  of  the  young  Athenians. 
Wiuit  is  to  be  under  s  toed  of  the  ironical  character 
ascribed  to  him. 

Socrates  found  it  necessary  to  guard  the 
voung  people  against  a  bad  taste,  ^^  Inch  had  pre- 
vailed for  sometime  in  Greece.  A  sect  of  assuming 
men  arose,  who  ranking  themselves  as  the  first  sages 
of  Greece,  Avere  in  their  conduct  entirely  the  reverse. 
For  instead  of  being  infinitely  remote  from  all  avarice 
and  ambition,  like  Pittacus,  Bias,  Thales,  and  the 
others,  who  made  the  study  of  wisdom  their  principal 
occupation,  these  men  were  ambitious  and  covetous, 
entered  into  the  intrigues  and  aiikirs  of  the  Morld, 
and  made  a  trade  of  their  pretended  kno\A  ledge. 
*  They  called  themselves  *  sophists.  They  wandered 
from  city  to  city,  and  caused  themselves  to  be  cried  up 
as  cracles,  and  walked  about  attended  by  crowds  of 
their  disciples,  who,  through  a  kind  of  enchant- 
ment, abandoned  the  embraces  of  their  parents,  to 
follow  these  proud  teachers,  whom  ihey  paid  a  great 
price  for  tlieir  instruction.  There  was  nothing  these 
masters  did  not  profess :  Theology,  physics,  ethics, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  gi'ammar,  music,  poetry,  rhe- 
toric, and  histoiy.  They  knc^v  every  thing,  and 
could"  teach  every  thing.  Their  gi'eatest  supposed 
skill  lay  in  philosophy  and  eloquence.  ]\iost  of 
titem,  like  Gorgias,  valued  themselves  upon  giving 


( 


*  Plat,  ill  Apolog.  p.  19,  20. 
*  Sic  enhn  appellantur  hi,  qui  ostciUationis  aut  qucestus  caiisc^ 
^hik-sopfianiur.     Cic,  in  Lucul,  n,  129. 
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immediate  answers  to  all  questions  that  could  be  Artax. 
proposed  to  them.  i  heir  yoiing  disciples  acquired 
nothing  from  their  precepts,  but  a  silly  esteem  for 
themselves,  and  an  universal  contempt -for  every  body- 
else;  so  that  not  a  scholar  quitted,  these  schools, 
but  was  more  impertinent  than  ^vhen  he  first  entered 
them. 

It  was  necessary  to  decry  the  false  eloquence  and 
bad  logic  of  these  proud  teachers  in  the  opinion  of 
the  young  Athenians.  To  attack  thiem  in  front,  and 
dispute  with  them  in  a  direct  manner  by  a  connected 
discourse,  was  u  hat  Socrates  could  well  have  done, 
for  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  talents  of 
elocution  and  reasoning ;  but  this  was  not  the  way  to 
succeed  against  great  haranguei's,  a\  hose  sole  aim  was 
to  dazzle  their  auditors  with  a  vain  glitter  and  rapid 
flow  of  ^vords.  He  therefore  took  another  course, 
and  *  employing  the  artifices  and  address  of  iron}', 
which  he  knew  how  to  apply  with  wonderful  art  and 
delicacy,  he  chose  to  conceal,  under  the  appearance 
of  simplicity  and  the  affectation  of  ignorance,  all  the 
beauty  and  great  force  of  his  genius.  Nature,  which 
had  given  him  so  line  a  soul,  seemed  to  have  formed 
his  outside  expressly  for  supporting  the  ironic  cha- 
racter. He  was  very  ugly,  and  besides  that,  f  had 
something  very  dull  and  stupM  in  his  physiog- 
nom3\  The  whole  air  of  liis  person,  which  had  no- 
thing but  what  was  very  common  and  very  poor  in 
it,  perfectly  corresponded  vvith  that  of  his  counte- 
nance. 
When  J  he  happened  to  fall  into  the  company  of  some 

'^Socrates  in  ironid  dissbnulantidqite  huge  oninihus  lepore  atque 
humaniiate  prastitit.     Cic.  1.  ii.   de  Orat.  n.  -270. 

f  Zopyrus  physiognomon — stiqndum  esse  Socratcm  dixit  et  bar- 
dian.     Cic.  de  Fat.   n.  10. 

+  Socrates  de  se  ipse  detrahens  in  disputations,  plus  trihuehat  iis, 
qiios  volebat  refcUcre.  Itit,cilin  ulind  dictret  atque  sentiret,libenter 
uti  solitus  est  ilia  dissiinulatione^  quam  Grceci  U^un'ixt  vacant.  Cic. 
Acad.  Qui^st.  1.  iv.  n.  15. 

Bed  et  ilium  quern  nominavi  (Gi:rpam)  et  cwteros  sophistas,  tit  e 
Plut9ne  inteUigi potest f  lusos  videmus  a  Socrate.  Isenimpercontando 
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Abtax.  one  of  these  sophists,  he  proposed  his  doubts  ■^^  ith 
a  diradent  and  modest  air,  asked  simple  questions 
in  a  plain  manner,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  incapable 
of  expressing  himself  otherwise,  made  use  of  trivial 
comparisons,  and  allusions  taken  fi'orn  the  meanest 
employments.  The  sophist  heard  him  witii  a  scorn- 
ful attention,  and  instead  of  giving  him  a  precise 
answer,  had  recourse  to  his  common-place  phrases, 
and  talked  a  great  deal  -without  saying  any  thing  to 
the  purpose.  Socrates,  after  having  praised  (in  order 
not  to  enrage)  his  adversary,  entreated  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  weaJvness,  and  to  descend  so  low  as  him, 
by  satisfving  his  questions  in  a  few  words ;  because 
neither  his  v,  it  nor  memory  were  capable  of  compre- 
hending or  retaining  so  many  fine  and  exalted  notions, 
and  that  all  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  question 
and  answer. 

This  passed  in  a  numerous  assembly,  and  the 
teacher  could  not  recede.  When  Socrates  had 
once  got  him  out  of  his  entrenchment,  "by  oblig- 
ing him  to  answer  his  questions  succinctly,  he  car- 
ried him  on  from  one  to  another  to  the  most  absurd 
consequences ;  and  after  having  reduced  him  either 
to  contradict  himself,  or  be  silent,  he  complained, 
that  the  learned  man  would  not  vouchsafe  to  instruct 
him.  The  young  people  however  perceived  the  in- 
capacity of  their  master,  and  changed  their  admira- 
tion for  him  into  contempt.  Thus  the  name  of 
sophist  became  odious  and  ridiculous. 

It  is  easy  to  judge,  that  men  of  the  sophists'  cha- 
racter, of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  Avho  were  in  high 
credit  with  the  great,  Avho  lorded  it  amongst  tlie 
youth  of  ^Vthens,  and  had  been  long  celebrated  for 
their  wit  and  learning,  could  not  be  attacked  with 
impunity;  and  the  rather,  because  they  had  been 
assailed  in  the  two  most  sensible  points,  their  fame. 


atque  interroqando  elicere  solehat  eorum  opiniorics  quibusann  diise- 
rdxit,  ut  ad  ea,  qim  ii  respondissent,  si  quid  videreiur,  diverct, 
Cic.  de  Fiaib.  1.  ii.  n.  2. 
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and  their  interest.  "  Socrates  for  having  endea-  Artax. 
voured  to  unmask  their  vices,  and  discredit  their  '^^'*^**'"^- 
false  eloquence,  experienced,  from  these  corrupt 
and  haughty  men,  all  that  could  be  feared  or  ex- 
pected li'om  the  most  malignant  envy,  and  the 
most  envenomed  hatred;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to 
proceed. 


Sect.  VI.    Socrates  u  accused  of  holding  had  opi- 
nions in   regard  to  the  gods,  and  of  corrupting     , 
the  Athenian  youth.     He  defends  himself  zvit/i- 
out  art  or  fear.      He  is  condemned  to  die. 

oOCRATES  wa5  accused  a  little  before  the  first    a.  M. 
year  of  the  C)5th  Olympiad,  soon  after  the  expul-     3602. 
sion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  out  of  Athens,    in  the  -'^"^^-J-C. 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  life ;  but  the  prosecution  had       "^ 
been  projected  long  before.    The  oracle  of  Delphos, 
which  had  declared  him  the  wisest  of  mankind ;  the 
contempt  into  ^vhich  he  had  brought  the  doctrine 
and  morals  of  the  sophists  of  his  time,  who  were 
then  in  high  reputation ;  the  liberty  with  which  he 
attacked  all  vice ;    the   singular  attachment  of  his 
disciples  to  his  person  and  maxinjs,  had  all  con- 
curred in  alienating  people  again.5|;  him,    and  had 
drawn  abundance  of  envy  upon  him. 

*  His  enemies  having  s^v'orn  his  destruction,  and 
perceiving  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  prepared 
the  way  for  it  at  a  distance,  and  at  first  attacked 
him  in  the  dark  and  by  obscure  and  secret  methods. 
It  is  said,  that  in  order  to  sound  the  people's  dispo- 
sition towards  Socrates,  and  to  try  whether  it  \vould 
ever  be  safe  to  cite  him  before  the  judges,  they  en- 
gaged Aristophanes  to  bring  him  upon  the  stage  in  a 
comedy,  wherein  the  first  seeds  of  the  accusation 


"  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  23. 

^  iElian.  1.  ii.  c.  13.    Plat,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  ig. 
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Artat.  meditated  against  hiih  were  sown.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  Aristoplianes  was  suborned  by  Anytus, 
and  the  rest  of  Socrates's  enemies,  to  compose  that 
satirical  piece  a^jcainst  him.  It  is  very  likel}'-,  that 
Socrates's  declared  contempt  for  all  comedies  in 
general,  and  for  those  of  Aristophanes  in  particu- 
lar, whilst  he  professed  an  extPdordinaiy  esteem 
for  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  might  be  the  poet's 
true  motive  for  taking  his  revenge  of  the  philosopher. 
However  it  v>ere,  Aristophanes,  to  the  disgrace  of 
poetn%  lent  his  pen  to  the  malice  of  Socrates's  ene- 
mies,,' or  his  own  resentment,  and  employed  his 
vv'hole  genius  and  capacity  to  depreciate  the  best 
and  most  excellent  man,  that  ever  the  Pagan  world 
produced. 

He  composed  a  piece  called  The  Clouds,  Avherein 
he  inti'oduces  the  philosopher,  perched  in  a  basket, 
aiid  hoisted  up  amidst  the  air  and  clouds,  from 
whence  he  delivers  maxims,  or  rather  the  most 
ridiculous  subdeties.  A  very  aged  debtor,  who  de- 
sires to  escape  the  close  pursuit  of  his  creditors, 
comes  to  him  to  be  taught  the  art  of  tricking  them 
at  law;  to  prove  by  unanswerable  reasons  that  he 
owes  them  nothing ;  and,  in  a  ^vo^d,  of  a  very  bad, 
to  make  a  very  good  cause.  But  finchng  himself 
incapable  of  any  improvement  from  the  sublime 
lessons  of  his  new  master,  he  briniis  his  son  to  him 
in  his  stead.  This  young  man  soon  after  quits  this 
learned  school  so  well  instructed,  tliat  at  their  first 
meeting  he  beats  his  fatlikcr,  and  proves  to  him  by 
subtle,  but  invincible  arguments,  that  he  has  rea- 
son for  treating  him  in  that  manner.  In  every  scene 
where  Socrates  appears,  tiie  poet  makes  him  utter 
a  thousand  im  pertinencies,  and  as  many  impieties 
ogainst  the  gods;  and  in  particular  against  Jupiter. 
He  makes  him  talk  like  a  man  of  the  greatest  vanity 
and  opinion  of  himself,  \Ath  an  equal  contempt  for 
all  others,  m  ho  out  of  a  criminal  curiosit}'  is  desirous 
of  penetrating  into  what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  of 
diving  into  the  ab3'Sses  of  the  eartli ;  who  boasts  of 
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having  always  the  means  of  niaJving  in  juGtice  triun^ph ;  Aetas. 
and  who  is  not  contented  witli  keeping  those  se-  -^i=*^»'°*- 
crets  for  his  own  use,  but  teaches  them  to  others, 
and  thereby  corrupts  \'Oiith.  All  this  is  attended 
with  a  refined  railler}^,  and  ^^  it,  that  could  not  fail 
of  higlily  pleasing  a  people  of  sO  quick  and  delicate  a 
taste  as  the  Athcnidus,  who  were  besides  naturally 
jealous  of  all  transcendent  merit.'  They  were  so 
much  charmed  with  it,  that  without  waitin'y  tlie 
conclusion  of  tlie  representation,  they  ordered  the 
name  of  Aristophanes  to  be  set  down  above  those 
of  ail  his  conipetitors. 

Socrates,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  to 
be  brought  upon  the  stage,  went  that  day  to  the  theatre 
to  see  the  comedy,  contrary  to  his  custom  ;  for  it 
was  not  common  for  iiim  to  go  to  those  assemblies, 
unless  when  some  new  tragedy  of  Euripides  was  to 
be  performed,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and 
whose  pieces  he  esteemed,  upon  account  of  the  solid 
principles  of  morality  he  took  care  to  intersperse  in 
them.  It  has  however  been  observed,  that  he  had 
not  patience  to  wait  the  conclusion  of  one  of  theni, 
wherein  the  actor  had  beiiun  v.ith  a  danf^erous 
maxim,  but  went  out  immediatel}^  m  ithout  con- 
sidering the  injury  vvhich  his  withdrawing  might  do  to 
his  friend's  reputation.  He  never  went  to  comedies, 
unless  -v^  hen  Alcibiades  and  Critias  forced  him  thither 
against  his  will,  as  he  was  oftended  at  the  unbounded 
licentiousness  which  reigned  in  them,  and  incapable 
of  seeing  the  reputation  of  Uis  fellow-citizens  pubhcly 
torn  in  pieces.  He  was  present  at  tliis  without  the 
least  emotion,  and  without  expressing  any  discontent: 
and  some  strangers  bein^  anxious  to  kno\v  who  the 
Socrates  intended  by  the  play  was,  he  rose  up 
from  his  seat,  and  shewed  liimseif  durino;  the  whole 
representation.  ^  He  told  those  who  were  near  him, 
and  were  amazed  at  his  indifference  and  patience, 
tiiat  he  imagined  himself  at  a  great  entertainment, 

'Plul.  de  educ.  libere  p.  10. 
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AnxAx.       ■\\  here  he  was  agreeably  laughed  at,  and  that  it  was 

MuEittov.    i^ecessary  to  bear  the  raillery. 

There  is  no  probability,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  Aristophanes,  though  he  was  not  So- 
crates's  friend,  had  entered  into  the  black  conspiracy 
of  his  enemies,  and  had  any  thou2;ht  of  occasioning 
his  destruction.  It  ^s  more  probable,  that  a  poet, 
who  diverted  the  public  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  prin- 
cipal magistrates  and  most  celebrated  generals,  was 
also  willing  to  make  them  laugh  at  the  expence  of  a 
philosoplier.  All  the  guilt  was  on  the  side  of  those 
who  envied  him,  and  his  enemies,  Avho  were  in 
hopes  of  making  great  use  of  the  representation  of 
this  comedy  against  him.  The  artifice  was  indeed 
deep  and  well  planned.  In  bringing  a  man 
upon  the  stage,  he  is  only  represented  %  his  bad, 
weak,  or  equivocal  qualities.  That  view  of  him 
is  followed  with  ridicule :  Ridicule  accustoms  peo- 
ple to  the  contempt  of  his  person,  and  contempt  pro- 
ceeds to  injustice.  For  the  Morld  are  naturally  bold 
in  insulting,  abusing,  and  injuring  a  man,  when  once 
he  becomes  the  object  of  general  contempt. 

These  v/ere  the  first  blows  struck  at  him,  and 
served  as  an  essay  and  trial  of  the  great  affair  medi- 
tated against  him.  It  lay  dormant  a  long  while, 
and  did  not  break  out  until  twenty  years  after\vards. 
The  troubles  of  the  republic  might  weW  occasion 
that  long  delay.  For  it  was  in  that  interval  that  the 
enterprise  against  Sicily  happened,  the  event  of  which 
was  so  unfortunate, ^that  Athens  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Lysander,  -svho  changed  its  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  estabhshed  the  "thirty  tyrants,  ^vho 
w^ere  not  expelled  till  a  very  short  time  before  the 
affair  we  speak  of. 
j^  -^l  INIelitus  then  appeared  as  accuser,  and  entered  a 
3603.     process  in  form  against  Socrates.  His  accusation  con- 

Aut.J.C.  sisted  of  tuo  heads.     The  first  was,  that  he  did  not 

'^"**      adnjit  the  gods  acknowledged  by  the  republic,  and 

ifitroduced  new  divinities :  The  second,  that  he  cor- 
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mpted  tlie  youth  of  Athens ;  and  concluded  with  artax. 
inferring,  that  sentence  of  death  ought  to  pass  against  ^^^^^"^^^ 
him. 

Never  had  accusation  so  httle  foundation,  or  even 
probabiHty,  and  pretext,  as  this.  Socrates  for  fortv 
3^ears  had  made  it  his  profession  to  instruct  the 
Athenian  youth.  He  had  advanced  no  opinions  in 
secret,  and  in  the  dark.  His  lessons  were  given 
publicly,  and  in  the  view  of  great  numbers  of  audi- 
tors. He  had  ahvays  observed  the  same  conduct, 
and  taught  the  same  principles.  What  then  could 
be  ]\Ielitiis's  motive  for  this  accusation,  after  such 
a  length  of  time  ?  How  came  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  after  having  been  languid  and  drowsy  for 
so  many  years,  to  awake  on  a  sudden,  and  become 
.*30  violent?  Is  it  pardonable,  for  so  zealous  and  worthy  ^ 
a  citizen  as  ]\Ielitus  would  wish  to  appear,  to  have  con- 
tinued mute  and  inactive,  whilst  a  person  was' cor- 
rupting the  .w  hole  youth  of  that  city,  by  instilling  sedi- 
tious maxims  into  them,  and  inspiring  them  with  a 
disgust  and  contempt  for  the  established  govern- 
ment ?  For  he  who  does  not  prevent  an  evil,  when 
it  is  in  his  power,  is  equally  criminal  with  him  that 
commits  it.  ^  These  are  the  expressions  of  Libanius 
in  a  declamation  of  his  called  the  Apology  of  Socrates. 
But,  continues  he,  though  IVIelitus,  whether  through 
foro-etfulness,  indifference,  or  real  and  serious  eniia2;e- 
ments,  never  thought  for  so  many  years  of  entering  an 
accusation  against  Socrates ;  how  came  it  to  pass, 
that  in  a  city  like  Athens,  which .  abounded  with 
w  ise  magistrates,  and  what  is  more,  with  bold  in- 
formers, so  public  a  conspiracy,  as  that  imputed  to 
Socrates,  should  liave  escaped  the  eyes  of  those,  whom 
either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  invidious  malig- 
nity, rendered  so  vigilant  and  attentive  ?  Nothing  was 
ever  less  credible,  or  more  void  of  all  probability. 
*  As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  the  friends 

*Liban.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  645 — G48, 
•  Cicer.  1. 1.  de  Orat.   n.  231,  233. 
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artax.  of  Socrates  prepared  for  his  defence.  Lysias,  the 
most  able  orator  of  his  times,  brought  him  an 
elaborate  discourse  of  his  composing;  wherein  he 
had  set  forth  the  reasons  and  measures  of  Socrates^ 
in  then'  fullest  light,  and  interspersed  the  whole  with 
tender  and  pathetic  strokes  ^  capable  of  moving  the 
most  obdurate  hearts.  Socrates  read  it  uith  plea- 
'  sure,,  and  approved  it  very  much  ;  but  as  it  was 
more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  rlietorick  than  the 
sentin^ents  and  fortitude  of  a  philosopher,  he  told 
him  frankly,  that  it  did  not  suit  him.  Upon  which 
I.ysias,  having  asked  hovA-  it  was  possible  to  be  well 
done,  and  at  the  same  time  not  suit  him;  in  the  same 
manner,  said  he,  usin^  accordins;  to  his  custom  a 
vulgar  comparison,  that  an  excellent  workman  might 
bring  me  magnificent  ap})arel,  or  shoes  emDi'oidercd 
with  o-old,  to  which  nothino;  would  he  wanting;  on 
his  part,  but  which  however  would  not  iit  me. 
He  persisted  therefore  inflexibly  in  the  resolution 
he  had  formed,  not  to  demean  himself  by  begging  suf- 
frages in  the  iow^  abject  manner  common  at  that  time. 
He  employed  neither  artitice  nor  the  glitter  of  elo- 
quence, lie  had  no  recourse  either  to  solicitation  or 
entreaty.  He  brought  neither  his  -wife  nor  children  to 
incline  the  judges  in  his  favour  by  their  sighs  and  tears. 
Nevertheless  *,  though  he  firmly  refused  to  make 
use  of  any  voice  but  his  owh  in  his  defence,  and  to 
appear  before  his  judges  in  the  submissive  posture 
of  a  suppliant,  he  did  not  behave  in  that  manner 
out  of  pride,  or  contempt  of  the  tribunal.  It  was 
from  a  noble  and  intrepid  assurance,  resulting  from 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  truth 

and  innocence.     So  that  his  defence  had  nothin^r 

.  ....  '^ 

timorous  or  weak  in  it.     His  discourse  was  bold, 

manly,  generous,  without  passion,  without  emotion, 

*  Quint,  1.  xi.  c.  1. 

*  His  et  talibtis  adductits  Socrates,  nee  fatroniim  qiicesivit  ad 
Judicium  capitis,  nee  judicihus  snpplex  fuit ;  ndhibuilque  liberam 
contuviaciam  d  inngnitudim animi  ditciam,  mn  d  .superbid,  Cic. 
Tusc,  Queest.  1,  1. 
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fifll  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  philosopher,  with  no  ^'"''^^■^^ 
other  ornament  than  that  of  truth,  and  displaying 
tliroLighout  the  character  and  language  of  inno- 
cence. Plato,  who  was  present,  transcribed  it  after- 
wards, and  without  any  additions  composed  from  it 
the  work,  which  he  calls  The  apology  of  Socrates, 
one  of  the  most  consummate  master-pieces  of  anti- 
quity.   1  shall  here  make  an  extract  from  it. 

"  Upon  the  day  assigned,  the  proceeding  com- 
menced in  the  usual  forms ;  the  parties  appeared 
before  the  judges,  and  IMelitus  spoke.  The  worse 
his  cause,  and  the  less  provided  it  was  with  proofs, 
the  more  occasion  he  had  for  address  and  art  to 
cover  its  weakness.  He  omitted  nothing,  that 
might  render  the  adverse  party  odious  ;  and  instead 
of  reasons,  which  could  not  but  fail  him,  he  sub- 
stituted the  delusive  glitter  of  a  lively  and  pompous 
eloquence.  Socrates,  in  observing  that  he  could 
not  tell  what  impression  the  discourse  of  his  ac- 
cusers might  make  upon  the  judges,  owns,  that  for 
his  part  he  scarce  knew  himself,  such  an  artful 
colouring  and  likelihood  had  they  given  to  their  ar- 
guments, though  there  was  not  the  least  Mord  of 
truth  in  all  they  had  advanced. 

^  I  have  already  said,  that  their  accusation  con- 
sisted of  two  heads.  The  first  regards  religion. 
Socrates  enquires  out  of  an  impious  curiosity  into 
what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  He  does  not  acknowledge  the  gods  adored 
by  his  country.  He  endeavours  to  introduce  new 
deities,  and,  if  he  may  be  believed,  an  unknown  god 
inspires  him  in  all  his  actions.  To  make  short,  he 
believes  there  are  no  gods. 

The  second  head  relates  to  the  interest  and  go- 
vernment of  the  state.  Socrates  corrupts  the  youth 
by  instilling  bad  sentiments  concerning  the  divinity 
into  them,   by  teaching  them  a   contempt   of  the 

•^Plat.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  Xenoph.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  & 
inMemor.  ''Plat,  in  Apolog.  p. 24. 

VOL.   IV,  D 
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Artax.  law?,  and  the  order  established  in  the  republic ;  by 
declaring  openly  against  the  choice  of  the  magistrates 
by  lot*;  by  exclaiming  against  the  public  assem- 
blies, where  he  is  never  seen  to  appear  ;  by  teach- 
ing the  art  of  making  the  worst  of  causes  good  ;  by 
attaching  the  youth  to  himself  out  of  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  ambition,  under  die  pretence  of  instruct- 
ing them  ;  and  by  provins;  to  children,  that  they 
may  abuse  tlieir  parents  with  impunity.  He  glories 
in  a  pretended  oracle,  and  believes  himself  the  a\  isest 
of  mankind.  He  taxes  all  otiiers  with  folly,  an.d 
condemns  without  reserve  all  their  maxims  and 
actions  ;  constituting  himself  by  his  o^vn  autlioritv  the 
general  censor  and  retbmier  of  the  state.  Xot-»vith- 
Standing  which,  the  effects  of  his  lessons  may  be 
seen  in  the  persons  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  his 
most  intimate  friends,  who  ha\e  done  great  mis- 
chiefs to  their  country,  and  have  been  the  most 
uicked  of  citizens,  and  the  most  abandoned  of  men. 

This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  judges, 
to  be  very  much  upon  their  guard  against  the 
dazzling  eloquence  of  Socrates,  and  to  suspect  ex- 
tremely the  insinuating  and  artificial  turns  of  address, 
•which  he  would  employ  to  deceive  them. 

•  Socrates  began  his  discourse  w  ith  this  point, 
and  declared  that  he  would  speak  to  tiie  judges  as  it 
was  his  custom  to  talk  in  his  common  conversation, 
that  is  to  say,  with  much  simplicity,  and  no  art. 

^  He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.  Upon  what 
foundation  can  it  be  alleged,  that  he  does  not  ac- 
knowledge tlie  gods  ot  the  i-epublic  ;  he,  who  has 
been  often  seen  sacrificing  in  his  own  house,  and 
in  the  temples  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  whether  he  uses 

''Plat.    p.  17.  ''Plat.    p.  ij.     Xenoph.    p.  703. 

•*  Socrates  iu  reality  flid  not  approve  this  manner  of  elect- 
ing the  magistrates.  He  observed,  that  when  a  pilot,  a  musi- 
cian, or  an  architect  is  wanted,  nobody  is  AviJiing  to  take  him 
at  a  venture;  though  the  faults  of  these  people  are  far  from 
being  of  the  great  importance  of  those  errors,  which  are  com- 
mitted in  the  administration  of  the  republic.  Xenoph.  ikfc- 
morab.  Lfi:^,  j.  p.  ^1-2, 
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divination  or  not,  since  it  is  made  a  crime  in  him  Artax. 
to  report,  that  he  received  counsels  from  a  certain  ^^''^*'"'" 
divinity ;  and  is  thence  inferred  that  he  aims  at  in- 
troducing new  deities  ?  But  in  this  he  innovates 
nothing;  more  than  others,  who,  putting  iheir  faith 
in  divination,  observe  the  flight  of  birds,  consult 
the  entrails  of  victims,  and  remark  eVen  words 
and  accidental  encounters  :  Different  means,  which 
the  gods  employ  to  give  mankind  a  foreknowledge 
of  the  future.  Old  or  new,  it  is  still  evident  that 
Socrates  ackno -a  ledges  divinities,  by  the  confession' 
of  even  Melitus  himself,  who  in  his  information 
avers  that  Socrates  believes  daemons,  that  is  to  say, 
subaltern  spirits,  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  Now 
every  man  who  believes  the  offspring  of  the  gods, 
believes  the  gods. 

^  As  to  what  relates  to  the  impious  enquiries  into 
natural  tilings  imputed  to  him;  without  despising 
or  condemning  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  cf  physics,,  he  declares,  that  as  for  himself,  he 
had  entirely  devoted  himself  to  \\hat  concerns  moral 
virtue,  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment, as  to  a  knowledge  infinitely  more  useful  than 
any  other ;  and  he  calls  upon  all  those  who  have 
been  his  hearers,  to  come  forth  and  belye  him  if  he 
does  not  say  what  is  true. 

''  I  am  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of 
'•  instilling  dangerous  maxims  into  them,  as  well  in 
"  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  the  rules 
"  of  government.  You  know,  Athenians,  that  I 
"  never  made  it  my  profession  to  teach,  nor  can  ' 
^'  en\^,  however  violent  against  me,  reproach  me 
"  with  ever  having  sold  my  instructions.  I  have 
"an  undeniable  evidence  for  me  in  this  respect, 
"  which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equally  ready  to 
"  communicate  my  thoughts  either  to  the  rich  or 
*'  poor,  and  to  give  them  full  leisure  to  question 
"  or  answer  me,  I  lend  myself  to  every  one  who  is 

eXenoph,   p.  710, 
D  2 
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Artax.        "  desirous   of  becoming  virtuous ;  and  if  among.^(; 

Mnejion.    u  ^hose  who  hear  me,  there  are  any  that  prove  either 
"  good  or  bad,  neither  the  virtues  of  the  one,  of  which 
"  1  am  not  the  cause,  nor  the  vices  of  tiie  other,  to 
"  which  I  have  not  contributed,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
"  me.     jVIy  whole  employment  is  to  persuade  the 
"  young  and  old  not  to  entertain  too  much  love  for 
"  the  body,  for  riches,  and  all  other  precarious  things 
"  of  ^v  hatsoever  nature  they  l>c,   but  to  direct  their 
"  principal  regard  for  tlie  soul,   which  ought  to  be 
"  the  chief  object  of  their  atfection  :  For  I  incessantly 
"  urge  to  you,   that  virtue  does  not  proceed  from 
*'  riches,  but  on  the  contrary,  riches  from  virtue;  and 
"  that  all  the  other  goods  of  human  lite,  as  well  public 
^^  as  private,  have  their  source  in  the  same  principle. 
"  If  to  speak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth, 
"  I  confess,  Athecians,  thatl  am  guilty,  and  deserve 
*' to  be  punished.      If  what  I  say  be  not  true,   it  is 
"  most    easy  to  convict   me    of  falshood.      I   see 
"  here  a  great  number  of  my  disciples ;  they  have 
'•'  only  to  appear.     But  perhaps  reserve  and  con- 
"■  sideration  for  a  master,  who  has  instructed  them, 
'*  will  prevent  them   from    declaring  against  me  : 
"  At  least  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  uncles  cannot, 
•*'  as   good  relations    and   good    citizens,   dispense 
'•''  with  their  standinii  forth  to  demand  vengeance 
"  against  the  corrupter  of  their  sons,    brothers  and 
''  nephews.     But  these  are  the  persons  who  take 
"  upon  them  my  defence,  and  interest  themselves  in 
'"  the  success  of  my  cause. 

''  **  Pass  on  me  what  sentence  you  please,  Athe- 
"  nians ;  but  I  can  neither  repent  nor  change  my 
*'  conduct.  I  must  not  abandon  or  suspend  a 
'■"  function,  which  God  himself  has  imposed  on  me. 
"  Now  he  has  charged  me  with  the  care  of  instruct- 
"  ing  my  fellow-citizens.  If  after  having  faithfully 
'*  kept  all  the  posts,  wherein  I  was  placed  by  our 
"  generals  at  Potidaea,  Amphipcdis,   and   Delium, 

*  Plat.  p.  28. 29. 
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*•'  the  fear  of  death  should  at  this  time  make  me  a^tax. 
"  abandon  that  in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  ^^''^^'''"'''' 
**  placed  me,  by  commanding  me  to  pass  my  life  in 
'  the  study  of  philosophy  for  the  instruction  of  my- 
*'  self  and  others;  this  would  be  a  most  criminal  de- 
"  sertion  indeed,  and  make  me  highly  worthy  of 
"  being  cited  before  this  tribunal,  as  an  impious 
"  man  who  does  not  believe  the  o;ods.  Should  vou 
"  resolve  to  acquit  me,  on  condition  that  I  keep 
*'  silence  for  the  future,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
"  answer;  Athenians,  1  honour  and  love  you,  but  I 
"  shall  choose  ratlier  to  obey  *God  than  you,  and 
"  to  my  latest  breath  shall  never  renounce  my  phi- 
"  losophy,  nor  cease  to  exhort  and  reprove  you  ac-. 
^'  cordino-  to  mv  custom,  bv  tellins;  eacli  of  you  when 
*'  you  come  in  my  way.  My  ■\  good  friend,  and  citU 
**  zen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  the  zoorld  for  ivis- 
"  dom  and  valour,  arc  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no 
"  other  thoughts  than  of  amassing  ivealtJi,  and 
"  of  acquiring  glory,  credit,  and  dignities, ichilst  you 
"  neglect  the  treasures  of  prudence,  truth,  and  ivis- 
'^  dom.,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering  your  soul  as 
"  good  and  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ? 

"  '  I  am  reproached  with  abject  fear  and  ineanness 
"  of  spirit,  for  being  so  busy  in  imparting  my  ad- 
"  vice  to  everyone  in  private,  and  yet  having  always 
"  avoided  to  be  present  in  your  assemblies,  to  give 
"  my  counsels  to  my  country.  I  think  I  have  suf- 
"  ficiently  proved  my  courage  and  fortitude  both  in 
"  the  field,  where  I  have  borne  amis  with  you,  and 
"  in  the  senate,  when  I  alone  opposed  the  unjust 
"  sentence  you  pronounced  against  the  ten  captains, 
"  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred  the  bodies 
"  of  those  who  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  sea- 
"  fight  near  the  islands  Arginusas;  and  when,  upon 
"  more  than  one  occasion,  I  opposed  the  violent 

*  Plat.  p.  31. 

■\  The  Greek  signifies,  0  best  of  men,  u  xprt  an^^uii ;  which 
was  an  obliging  raanuer  of  accosting. 

^3 
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Artax.       "  and  cruel  orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants.     What  is  it 
Wnemon.    u  ^j_|gj^  ^^^gj.  j^^g   prevented  me  from  appearing  in 

"your  assemblies?  It  is  thai  Da?4non,  that  voice 
"  divine,  which  you  have  so  often  heard  me  mention, 
*'  and  which  Melitus  has  taken  so  much  pains  to 
"  ridicule.  That  spirit  has  attached  itself  to  me 
"  from  my  infancy  :  it  is  a  voice  which  I  never  hear, 
"  but  Mhen  it  would  prevent  me  from  persisting  in 
"  something  I  have  resolved,  for  it  never  exhorts 
**  me  to  undertake  any  thing.  It  is  the  same  being 
"  that  has  always  opposed  me,  when  I  would  have 
*'  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic ;  and- 
''  that  with  the  greatest  reason  ;  for  I  should  have 
*'  been  amongst  the  dead  long  ago,  had  I  been  con- 
"  cerned  in  the  measures  of  the  state,  -witliout 
"  effecting  any  thing  to  the  advantage  of  myself,  or 
"  our  country.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  beseech  you, 
*'  if  I  speak  my  thoughts  \vithout  disguise,  and  with 
"  truth  and  freedom.  Every  man  who  would  gene- 
"  rously  oppose  a  whole  people,  either  amongst  us 
"  or  elsewhere,  and  who  inflexibly  applies  himself 
"  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  la^^•s,  and  the  prac- 
"  tice  of  iniquity  in  a  city,  v,  ill  never  do  so  long 
"  with  impunity.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
'^  him,  w4io  would  contend  for  justice,  if  he  has  the 
''  slightest  wish  to  live,  to  remain  in  a  private 
"  station,  and  never  to  have  any  share  in  public 
"  affairs. 

^  "  For  the  rest,  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme 
*'  danger  in  whicli  I  now  am,  I  do  not  imitate  the  be- 
"  haviour  of  those,  who  upon  less  emergencies  have 
"  implored  and  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears, 
^'  and  have  brought  before  them  their  children,  rela- 
"  tions,  and  friends,  it  is  not  through  pride  and  oId- 
"  stinacy,  or  any  contempt  for  you,  but  solely  for 
"  your  h(;nour,  and  for  that  of  the  whole  city.  You 
'"•  -hould  know,  that  there  are  amongst  our  citizens, 
^'  those  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who 

I' Plat.  p.  34,  35- 
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"  give  that  name  only  to  injustice  and  infanlJ^     At  Ahtax. 
"  my  age,  and  with  the  reputation  true  or  false  ^vhich  ^^^'^*'°^" 
"  I  have,  would  it  be  consistent  for  me,  after  all  the 
*'  lessons  I  have  given  upon  the  contempt  of  death,  to 
"  be  afraid  of  it  myself,  and  to  belye  by  my  last  act 
*'  all  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  my  past  life  ? 

"  But  Avithout  speaking  of  my  tame,  which  I 
"  should  extremely  injure  by  such  a  conduct,  I  do 
"  not  think  it  allowable  to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to 
*'  procure  an  acquittal  by  supphcations  :  he  ought 
"  to  be  persuaded  and  convinced.  The  judge  does 
"  not  sit  upon  the  bench  to  shew  favour  by  violating 
"  the  laws,  but  to  do  justice  by  conforming  to  them. 
''  He  does  not  swear  to  discharge  with  impunity 
"  whom  he  pleases ;  but  to  do  justice  where  it  is 
"  due.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  accustom  you 
**  to  perjury,  nor  you  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  ac- 
"  customed  to  it ;  for  in  so  doing,  both  the  one  and 
"  the  other  of  us  equally  injure  justice  and  religion, 
"  and  both  become  criminal. 

"  Do  not  therefore  expect  from  me,  Athenians, 
''  that  I  should  have  recourse  amongst  you  to  means 
"  which  I  believe  neither  honest  nor  lawful ;  espe- 
"  cially  upon  this  occasion,  wherein  I  am  accused  of 
"  impiety  by  JN.ielitus.  For  if  I  should,  influence 
*'  you  by  my  prayers,  and  thereby  induce  you  to 
"  violate  your  oaths,  it  would  be  undeniably  evident, 
"  that  I  should  teach  you  not  to  believe  in  the  gods  ; 
"  and  even  in  defending  and  justifying  myself,  should 
''  furnish  my  adversaries  with  arms  against  me,  and 
"  prove  that  I  believe  no  divinity.  But  I  am  very 
"  far  from  such  bad  thoughts.  I  am  more  convinced 
''  of  the  existence  of  God  than  my  accisers,  and  so 
"  convinced,  that  I  abandon  my  self  to  God  and  you, 
"  that  you  may  judge  of  me  as  you  shall  deem  best 
"  for  yourselves  and  me." 

Socrates  *  pronounced  this  discourse  with  a  firm 

*  Socrates  ita  in  judicio  capitis  pro  se  ipse  dixit,  ut  nan  supplex 
aut  reus,  sed  rnagister  aut  dominus  videretur  esse  judicurn^ 
Cic.  1.  i.    de  Orat.   r.  231. 

I>4 
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AtiTAx.  and  intrepid  tone.  His  air,  his  action,  his  visage 
M.NiiMON.  j^Qj-g  j^Q  resemblance  to  that  of  a  person  accused  :  he 
seemed  the  master  of  his  judges,  from  the  assurance 
and  greatness  of  soul  with  which  he  spoke,  ^vithout 
however  losing  any  thing  of  the  modesty  natural  to 
him.  So  noble  and  majestic  a  deportment  displeased 
and  gave  offence.  It  is  common  for  *judges,  who  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  absolute  dispensers  of  life  or 
death  to  such  as  are  before  them,  to  expect,  out  of  a 
secret  tendency  of  mind,  that  they  should  appear  in 
their  presence  with  humble  submission  and  respectful 
awe  :  an  homage  which  they  think  due  to  their  su- 
preme authority. 

This  w  as  what  happened  nov.-.  Melitus  however 
had  not  at  first  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices.  We  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  judges  assembled  upon 
this  occasion  might  amount  to  five  hundred,  w  ith- 
out  reckoning  the  president.  The  law  condemned 
the  accuser  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas^ , 
if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages.  This 
law  had  been  w  isely  established  to  check  the  boldness 
and  impudence  of  calumniators.  Melitus  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  this  fine,  if  Anytus  and 
Lycon  had  not  joined  him,  and  presented  themselves 
also  as  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  Their  credit  drew 
over  a  great  number  of  voices,  and  there  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  against  Socrates,  and  conse- 
quently only  two  hundred  and  twenty  for  him.  .  He 
•wanted  no  more  than  thirty-one  j;  to  have  been  ac- 
quitted ;  for  he  would  then  have  had  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  -which  would  have  been  the  majority. 

By  this  first  sentence  the  judges  onlydeclared  Socra- 
tes guilty,  without  decreeing  against  him  any  ^penalty. 

*  Odit  Judex  fere  litigantis  securitatem  ;  cumqtte  jus  suum  in- 
tdligat,  tucitvs  reverentiam  fostulat.      Quint.   1.  iv.   c.  i. 

1  The  text  varies  in  Plato  ;  it  says,  thirty-three,  or  thirty, 
whence  it  is  probably  detective. 

§  Primis  sententiis  stutuebant  tantumjudices  damnarent  an  ahsoU 
verent.  ErutautemAthenis,  reodamnato,sifram  cupitalis  non  cssct, 
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For  wlit^n  the  law  did  not  determine  the  punishment,  Af-ax. 
and  when  a  crime  against  the  state  was  not  in  ques- 
tion (in  which  manner  I  conceive  Cicero's  expression, 
f  rails  capitalis,  may  be  understood)  the  person  found 
guilty  had  a  right  to  chuse  the  penalty  he  thought 
he  deserved.  Upon  his  answer  the  judges  delibe- 
rated a  second  time,  and  afterwards  passed  their  final 
sentence.  Socrates  was  informed  that  lie  might  de- 
mand an  abatement  of  the  penalty,  and  change  the 
condemnation  of  death  into  banishment,  imprison- 
ment, or  a  fine.  He  replied  generously,  that  he 
would  chuse  neither  of  those  punishments  because 
that  would  be  to  ackvK)wledge  himself  guilty. 
"  Athenians,*'  said  he,  ''  to  keep  you  no  longer  in 
"  suspense,  as  you  oblige  me  to  sentence  myself  ac- 
"  cording  to  what  I  deserve,  I  condemn  myself,  for 
*'  having  passed  my  life  in  instructing  yourselves  and 
"  your  children  ;  for  having  neglected  with  that 
"  view  my  domestic  affairs,  and  all  public  employ- 
*'  ments,  and  dignities ;  for  having  devoted  m}'- 
"  self  entirely  to  the  service  of  my.  country,  in 
"  labouring  incessantly  to  render  my  fellow- citizens 
"  virtuous.  I  condemn  myself,  I  say,  to  be  main- 
"  tained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
"  public  for  the  rest  of  my  life."  *This  last  an- 
swer so  f  much  offended  the  judges,  that  they  con- 

ijnasi  pcETice  cEstiniatio.  Ex  se^tcndd,  cian  judicihus  daretiir,  in- 
terrogahatiir  reus,  qiiain  quasi  cestimaLionem  comnieruisse  se  max- 
ime  confiteretur.     Cic.  1.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  '231,  232. 

*  It  appears  in  Plato,  that  after  this  discourse,  Socrates, 
W'itl)Out  doubt  to  remove  from  himself  all  imputatioii  ol  pride 
and  contumacy,  modestly  otiered  to  pay  a  fine  propcrtionAte 
to  his  indigence,  that  is  to  say,  one  niina  (fift\^  livrcs)  and  that 
at  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  who  had  bound  themselves 
for  him,  he  rose  in  his  offer  to  thirty  minre.  Flat,  in  ylpolcg. 
Socr«<.  J3.  38.  But  Xenophon  positively  asserts  the  contrary, 
p.  yo5.  This  difference  may  be  reconciled,  perhapi,  by  sup- 
posing that  Socrates  refused  at  first  to  make  any  ofle'-,  and  that 
he  sufiered  himself  at  length  to  be  overcome  by  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  his  friends. 

f  Cujus  responso  sic  judices  exarserunf,  ut  capitis  hominemin- 
noceniissiiaiim  condemnarent,   Cic.  1.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  233. 
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tiJi^os  ^^^^^^^^  him  to  diink  hemlock,  a  punishment  very 
much  in  use  amongst  them. 

'This  sentence  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of 
Socrates  in  the  least.  "  I  am  going,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  judges  with  a  noble  tran- 
(juillitv,  "  to  suffer  death  by  your  order,  to  which 
*•  nature  had  condemned  me  trom  tlie  first  moment 
*'  of  my  birth;  but  my  accusers  will  suffer  no  less 
"  from  infamy  and  injustice  l^y  the  decrees  of  truth. 
"  Did  you  expect  from  me,  that  to  extricate  myself 
"  out  of  your  hands,  I  should  have  employed,  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  custom,  flattery  and  pathetic  ex- 
"  pressions,  and  the  timorous  and  grovelling  be- 
"  haviour  of  a  suppliant?  But  in  trials,  as  well  as 
"  war,  an  honest  man  oudit  not  to  use  all  sorts  of 
"  means  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  It  is 
*'  equally  dishonourable  both  in  the  one  and  the 
"  other,  to  ransom  it  only  by  prayers,  and  tears,  and 
*'  all  those  other  abject  methods,  which  you  see  every 
"  day  practised  by  people  in  my  present  condition." 

Apollodorus,  who  was  one  of  his  friends  and  dis- 
ciples, having  advanced  to  him  to  express  his  grief 
for  his  dying  innocent:  "  What,"  replied  he  with  a 
smile,  "  would  you  have  had  me  die  guilty?  " 

'""  Plutarch,  to  shew,  that  only  our  weakest  part, 
the  body,  is  in  the  power  of  man ;  but  that  there  is 
another  infinitely  more  noble  part  of  us  entirely  su- 
perior to  their  threats,  and  inaccessible  to  their 
attacks,  cites  these  admirable  words  of  Socrates, 
■which  are  more  applicable  to  his  judges  than  his  ac- 
cusers, "  Anytus  and  Melitus  may  kill  me,  but  they 
*'  cannot  hurt  me."  As  if  he  liad  said,  in  the  language 
of  the  Pagans ;  Fortune  may  deprive  me  of  my 
goods,  my  health,  and  my  life ;  but  I  have  a  treasure 
•s'iithin  me,  of  which  no  external  violence  can  de- 
prive me,  I  mean  virtue,  innocence,  fortitude,  and 
"reatness  of  mind. 


1  Plat.  p.  39. 
De  anim.  tranquil,  p.  475. 
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This  ^'eat  man  %  fully  convinced  of  the  princi-  Ahtax. 
pie  he  had  so  often  inculcated  to  liis  disciples,  that 
guilt  is  the  only  evil  a  wise  man  ought  to  fear,  chose 
rather  to  be  deprived  of  some  years,  which  he  might 
perhips  liave  to  live,  than  to  forfeit  in  an  instant  the 
glory  of  his  whole  past  life,  in  dishonouring  himself 
for  e\"er  b}'  the  shameful  beliaviour  he  Was  advised  to 
observe  towards  his  judges.  Seeing  that  his  own  times 
had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  him,  he  referred  hin> 
self  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  by  the  generous 
sacrifice  of  the  remnant  of  an  already  far  advanced 
life,  acquired  and  assured  to  himself  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  all  succeedino;.  asies. 


Sect.  VII.  Socrates  refuses  to  escape  out  of  prU 
son.  He  passes  the  last  daij  of  his  Ufe  in  dis- 
coursing^ with  his  friends  upon  the  immortalUy  of 
the  soul.  He  drinks  the  poison.  Punishtient  of 
his  accusers.    Honours  paid  to  his  memori). 

After  the  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him, 
f  Socrates  with  the  same  intrepid  aspect,  with  which 
he  had  held  the  tyrants  in  awe,  went  forward 
towards  the  prison,  which  lost  that  name,  says 
Seneca,  when  he  entered  it,  and  became  the  resi- 
dence of  virtue  and  probity.  His  friends  followed 
him  thither,  and  continued  to  visit  him  during  thirty 
days  which  passed  between  his  condemnation  and 
death.  The  cause  of  that  long  delay  was,  the 
Athenians  sent  every  year  a  ship  to  the  isle  of  Delos, 

*  Maluit  fir  sapientissimus  quod  stiperesset  ex  ritd  sibi  perire, 
qudm  qund  pneterisset :  et  qiuindo  ab  hnminibiis  siii  temporisparwn 
intcUigebatur,  pofterorum  se  jiidiciis  reservavit,  brcci  detrimento 
jam  uUiiucE  senectutis  cevuni  secidoruin  omnium  constcutus.  Quint. 
1.  i,  c.  1. 

f  Socrates  eodem  ilia  vultu,  quo  aliquando  solus  tri(j;i.nta  tyrnii' 
nos  in  orditiem  rede-^erat,  carcerein  intravit,  ipiominium  ipsi  loco 
detracturus.  Neque  eium  poterat  career  videri,  in  quo  Socrates 
a-at.   Senec.  in  Consol.  ad  Helvet.   c   xiii. 

Socrates  carcerem  intrando piirgavit,  otiinique  honcstiorem  curia 
reddidit.  Id.  de  vit,  beat,  c.  xxvii. 
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Artas.  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  ;  and  it  was  prohibited  to 
put  any  person  to  death  in  the  city,  from  the  time 
that  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the  poop  of 
this  vessel,  as  a  signal  of  its  departure,  till  the  same 
vessel  should  return.  So  that  sentence  having  been 
passed  upon  Socrates  the  day  after  that  ceremonv 
began,  it  was  necessary  to,  defer  the  execution  of  it 
for  thirty  days,  during,  the  continuance  of  this 
voyage.  _ 

In  this  long  interval,  death  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  present  itself  before  his  eyes  in  all  its  ter- 
rors, and  to  put  his  constancy  to  the  proof,  not  only 
by  the  severe  rigour  of  a  dungeon,  and  the  irons 
upon  his  legs,  but  by  the  continual  prospect  and 
cruel  expectation  of  an  event,  which  nature  always 
abhors.  "  In  this  sad  condition  he  did  not  cease 
to  enjoy  that  profound  tranquillity  of  mind,  ^^  hich 
his  friends  had  al\\"ays  admiied  in  him.  He  con- 
versed with  them  with  the  same  temper  he  had 
always  expressed,  and  Crito  observes,  that  the  even- 
ing before  his  death,  he  slept  as  peaceably  as  at  any 
other  time.  He  composed  also  an  hymn  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  turned  one  of  ^-Esop's 
fables  into  verse. 

The  day  before,  or  the  same  day  that  the  ship 
was  to  arrive  from  Delos,  the  return  of  which  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  Crito,  his 
intimate  friend,  came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  to 
let  him  know  that  bad  ne^^  s,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
inform  him,  that  it  depended  only  upon  him.^elf  to 
quit  the  prison  ;  that  the  jailor  was  gained ;  that  he 
would  find  the  doors  open,  and  offered  him  a  safe  re- 
treat in  Thessaly.  Socrates  laughed  at  this  proposal, 
and  asked  him,  zvhethei^  he  kneiv  any  place  out  of 
Attica,  idiere  people  did  not  die  ?  Crito  urged  the 
thing  very  seriously,  and  pressed  him  to  take'advan- 
tageof  so  precious  an  opportunity,  adding  arguments 
upon  arguments  to  induce  his  consent,  and  to  en- 

"  Plat,  in  Criton. 
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^aa;e  him  to  resolve  upon  his   escape.      Without  artax. 
Dientioning  the  inconsolable  grief  he  should  suffer  ^^^'^^^• 
for  the  death  of  such  a  friend,   how  should  he  sup- 
port the  reproaches  of  an  infinity  of  people,   who 
would  believe  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  saved 
hiui,   but  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  a  small  part  of 
his  wealth  for  that  purpose  ?  Could  the  people  ever 
be  persuaded  that  so  Avise  a  man  as  Socrates  would 
not  quit  his  prison,  when  he  might  do  it  with  all 
possible  secarity  ?  Perhaps  he  might  fear  to  expose 
his  friends,  or  to  occasion  the  loss  of  their  fortunes, 
or  even  of  their  lives  or  liberty.     Ouglit  there  to  be 
any  thing  more  dear  and  precious  to  them  than  the 
preservation  of  Socrates  ?  Even  strangers  themselves 
dispute   that  honour  with  them  ;    many  of  whom 
have  come  expressly  w  ith  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  purchase  his  escape ;  and  declare,  that  they  should 
think   themselves   highly  honoared   to  receive   him 
amongst  them,    and  to  supply  him  abundantly  -with 
all  he  should  have  occasion  for.     Ought  he  to  aban- 
don himself  to  enemies,  who  have  occasioned  his 
being  condemned   unjustly,    and   can  he  think   it 
allowable  to  betray  his  ov\  n  cause  ?  Is  it  not  essential 
to  his  goodness  and  justice,   to  spare  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  guilt  of  innocent   blood  ?    But   if  all 
these  motives  cannot  alter  him,  and  he  is  not  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  himself,  can  he  be  insensible  to 
the  interests  of  his  children  ?  In  what  a  condition  does 
he  leave  them  ?  And  can  he  forget  the  father,  to  re-  ' 
member  only  the  philosopher  ? 

Socrates,  after  having  heard  him  with  attention, 
praised  his  zeal,  and  expressed  his  gratitude ;  but 
before  he  could  accede  to  his  opinion,  was  for  ex- 
amining whether  it  was  just  for  him  to  depart  out  of 
prison  without  the  consent  of  the  Athenians.  The 
question  therefore  here  is  to  know  whether  a  man 
condemned  to  die,  though  unjustly,  can  without  a 
crime  escape  from  justice  and  the  laws  ?  I  do  not 
know,  whether,  amongst  us,  there  are  many  persons 
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i-RTAx.  to  be  found  who  would  believe  that  this  could  be 
Mji£?ae:T.    j^adc  a  question. 

Socrates  begins  with  removing  every  thing  foreign 
to  the  subject,  and  comes  immediately  to  the  bottom 
of  the  affair.  "  I  should  certainly  rejoice  extremel}'", 
'^  my  dear  Ciito,  if  you  could  persuade  me  to  quit 
"  this  place,  bat  cannot  resolve  to  do  so  without 
''  being  first  persuaded.  We  ought  not  to  concern 
"  oiu'selves  for  what  the  people  may  say,  but  for 
''''  \Ahat  the  sole  Judge  of  all  that  is  Just  or  unjust 
"^  shall  pronounce  upon  us,  and  that  alone  is  Truth. 
*'  All  the  considerations  you  have  alleged,  as  money, 
"  reputation,  family,  prove  nothing,  unless  you 
^'  shew  mc,  that  what  you  propose  is  just  and 
*'  lawful.  It  is  a  received  and  constant  principle 
"  with  us,  that  all  injustice  is  shameful  and  fiital  to 
"  him  that  commits  it,  a\  hatever  men  may  say,  or 
"  whatever  good  or  evil  may  ensue  from  it.  We 
"  have  always  reasoned  from  this  principle  even 
''  to  our  latest  days,  and  have  never  departed  in  the 
•  "  least  from  it.  Would  it  be  possible,  dear  Crito, 
"  that  at  our  age  our  most  serious  discourses  should 
"  resemble  those  of  infants,  A\'ho  say  yes  and  no 
*'  almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  have  no  fixed  and 
"•determinate  notion?"  At  each  proposition  he 
waited  Crito's  answer  and  assent. 

"  Let  us  therefore  resume  our  principles,  and  en- 
"  deavour  to  make  use  of  thsm  at  this  time.  It  has 
"  always  been  a  maxim  ^\  ith  us,  that  it  is  never  allow- 
*'  able  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  commit  in- 
"  justice,  not  even  in  regard  to  those  who  injure  us, 
"■  nor  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and  that  when  we  have 
"  once  engaged  our  word,  we  are  bound  to  keep 
"  it  inviolably ;  no  interest  being  capable  to  dis- 
"  pense  with  it.  Now  if  at  ti:ie  time  I  should  be 
"  ready  to  make  my  escape,  the  laws  and  republic 
"  should  present  themselves  in  a  body  before  me, 
"  vvhat  could  I  answer  to  the  following  questions 
"which  they  might  put  to  me?  What  are  you 
"  going  to  do,  Socrates  ?  To  flv  from  justice  in  this 

15 
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"  manner,  is  it  aught  else  but  ruining  entirely  the  a^tax. 

'■'  laws  and  the  republic  ?  Do  you  believe  that  a  state  ^^^^^°'''- 

"  subsists,  after  justice  is  not  only  no  longer  in  force 

"  in  it,  but  is  even  corrupted,  subverted,  and  trod 

^'  under  foot  by  individuals  ?  But,  it  may  be  said,  the 

''  republic  has  done  me  injustice,  and  has  sentenced 

*'  me  wrongfully.    Have  you  forgot,  the  laws  would 

"  reply,  that  you  are  under  an  agreement  ^^■ith  us  to 

"  submit  your  private  judgment  to  that  of  the  repub- 

"  lie?    You  were  at  liberty,  if  our  gDvernment  and 

''  constitutions  did  not  suit  you,  to  retire  and  settle 

"  yourself  elsewhere :    but  a  residence  of  seventy 

*'  years  in  our  city  sufficiently  denotes,  that  our  regu- 

''  Jations  have  not  displeased  you,  and  that  you  have 

"  complied  \vith  them  from  an  entire  knowledge  and 

*'  experience  of  them,  and  out  of  choice.    In  fact  you 

*'  owe  all  you  are,  and  all  you  })Ossess  to  them  ;  birth, 

''  nurture,   education,    and  establishment ;    for   all 

"  these    proceed  from   tlie  tuition  and   protection 

*"  of  the  repubhc.      Do  you    believe  yourself  free 

"  to  break  throusjh  eno-ao-ements  with  her,  which 

*'  you  liave   confirmed    by  more  than   one  oath? 

"  Though  she  should   intend  to  ilcstroy  you,   can 

"  you  render  her  evil  for  evil,  and  injury  for  injury? 

**  Have  you  a  right  to  act  in  that  manner  \^"ith  your 

"  father  and  mother ;  and  do  you   not  know,    that 

*'  your  country  is   more  considerable,    and  more 

"  wgrthy  of  respect  before  God  and  man,  than  either 

"  father  or  mother,  or  all  the  relations  in  the  world 

"  together  ;  that  your  country  is  to  be  honoured  and 

*'  revered,  to  be  complied  -vAith  in  her  excesses,  and 

"  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  kindness,  even 

"  in  lier  most  violent  proceedings  ?  In  a  word,  that 

*'  she  is  either  to  be  reclaimed  by  vv  ise  counsels  and 

"  respectful  remonstrances,  or  to  be  obeyed  in  her 

"  commands,  and  all  she  shall  decree  suffered  with- 

"  out  murmuring?     As  for  your  children,  Socrates, 

*'  your  friends  will  render  them  all  the  services  in 

"  their  power ;  at  least  the  Divine  Providence  will 

''  not  fail  them.     Resign  yourself  therefore  to  our 
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AiiT>*r.  "  reasons,  and  take  the  counsel  of  those  who  have 
Mk£iiox.  i(  given  you  bir:h,  nurture,  and  education.  Set 
"  not  so  high  a  value  upon  your  children,  your  life,. 
"  or  any  tiling  in  the  world  as  upon  justice ;  that 
"  when  you  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Pluto,  you 
**"  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  defend  yourself  in  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  your  judges.  But  if  you  demean  yourself 
"  otlicrwise,  we  shall  continue  vour  enemies  as  loner 
*'•  as  you  live,  without  ever  affording  you  relaxation 
"  or  repose;  and  when  you  are  dead,  our  sisters,  the 
"  laws  in  the  regions  below,  will  be  as  little  favourable 
"  to  you;  knowing  that  you  have  been  guilty  of 
"^  using  your  utmost  endeavours  to  destro}''  us." 

Socrates  observed  to  Crito,  that  lie  seemed  to 
have  a  perfect  sense  of  all  he  had  said,  and  that  the 
force  of  his  reasons  had  made  so  stroma  and  irresisti- 
ble  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  they  entirely 
engrossed  him,  and  left  him  neither  thoughts  nor 
words  to  object.  Crito  agreeing  in  fact  that  he 
had  nothing  to  repl)',  continued  silent,  and  \^  ithdrew 
from  his  friend. 

°At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens, 
which  was  in  a  manner  the  signal  for  the  death  of 
.  Socrates.  The  next  day  all  his  friends,  except 
Plato,  who  v.as  sick,  repaired  to  the  prison  early  in 
the  morning.  The  jailor  desired  them  to  ^Aait  a 
little,  because  the  eleven  magistrates  (who  had  the 
direction  of  the  prisons)  were  at  that  time  signifj^ing 
to  the  prisoner  that  he  was  to  die  the  same  day. 
Presently  after  they  entered,  and  found  Socrates, 
whose  *  chains  had  been  taken  off,  sitting  by  Xan- 
tippe  his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  children  in  her 
arms.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  them,  setting  up 
gi'eat  cries,  sobbing,  and  tearing  her  face  and  hair, 
she  made  the  prison  resound  with  her  complaints, 

"  Plut.  in  Phsed.  p.  59,  &c. 

'  *  At  Athens,  as  soon  as  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  a 

criminal,  he  was  unbound,  and  considered  as  the  victim  of 
death,  whom  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  keep  in  chains. 
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*'  Oh  my  dear  Socrates,  your  friends  are  come  to  Ap.tax. 
*'  see  you  this  day  for  the  last  time !  "  He  desired  "^  ^""'*^-''* 
that  she  migiit  be  taken  away,  and  she  m  as  imme- 
diately carried  home. 

Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends, 
and  conversed  ^vith  them  with  his  usual  cheerful- 
ness and  tranquillity.  The  subject  of  conversation 
was  most  important  and  well  suited  to  the  present 
conjuncture,  that  is  to  say,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  What  save  occasion  to  this  discourse,  was  a 
question  introduced  in  a  manner  by  chance,  whether 
a  true  philosopher  ought  not  to  desire  and  take  pains 
to  die?  This  proposition,  taken  too  literallv,  implied 
an  opinion,  that  a  philosopher  might  kill  himself. 
Socrates  shews  that  nothing  is  more  unjust  than  this 
notion,  and  that  man,  appertaining  to  God,  ■who 
formed  and  placed  him  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
post  he  possesses,  cannot  abandon  it  without  his  per- 
mission, nor  quit  life  without  his  order.  What  is 
it  then  that  can  induce  a  philosopher  to  entertain 
this  love  for  death  ?  It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  that 
happiness,  which  he  expects  in  another  life,  and 
that  hope  can  be  founded  only  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  soul's  immortaiit}^ 

Socrates  employed  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  enter- 
taining his  friends  upon  this  great  and  important 
subject,  from  which  conversation  Plato's  admirable 
dialogue,  intitled  Phiedon,  is  wholly  taken.  He 
explains  to  liis  friends  all  the  arguments  for  believ- 
ing the  soul  immortal,  and  refutes  all  the  objections 
against  it,  which  are  very  near  the  same  as  ai'e  made 
at  this  day.  This  treatise  is  too  long  for  me  to 
attempt  an  abstract  of  it. 

^  Before  he  ans\vers  any  of  these  objections,  he 
deplores  a  misfortune  common  enough  amongst  men,, 
who,    in  consequence  of  hearing  ignorant  persons, 
that  contradict  and  doubt  every  thing,  dispute^  be- 
iit^ve  there  is  nottiing  certain.     ''  Is  it  not  a  great 

p  Plat,  p,  90,  91. 
VOL.    IV.  E 
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AnTAx.  ^  ti  niisfortune,  dear  Pliaedon,  that  having  reasons  which 
"  are  true,  certain,  and  very  easy  to  be  understood, 
"  there  should  however  be  those  in  tlie  world,  who 
"  are  not  at  all  aftected  ^\  ith  them,  from  their  having 
"  heard  those  frivolous  disputes,  wherein  all  things 
"  appear  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  talse.  These 
"  unjust  and  unreasonable  men,  instead  of  blaming 
"  themselves  for  these  doubts,  or  imputing  them  to 
"  the  narrowness  of  their  own  capacities,  ascribing 
"  the  defect  to  the  reasons  themselves,  proceed 
"  at  len<Tth  to  a  detestation  of  them ;  and  believe 
*'  themselves  more  judicious  and  better  informed  than 
"  all  others,  because  they  imagine  they  are  the  onl}' 
"  persons  who  comprehend,  that  there  is  nothing 
"  ti'ue  or  certain  in  the  nature  of  things." 

Socrates  demonstrates  the  injustice  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  observes,  that  of  two  things  equally 
uncertain,  ^visdom  enjoins  us  to  choose  that  which 
is  most  advantageous  with  least  hazard.  "  If  what 
*'  I  advance,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  immortality  of 
•^^  the  soul,  proves  true,  it  is  good  to  believe  it; 
*'  and  if  after  my  death  it  proves  false,  I  shall  still 
"  have  drawn  from  it  in  this  life  this  advantage,  of 
"  having  been  less  sensible  here  of  the  evils  which 
*•  generally  attend  human  life.''  This  reasoning  *  of 
Socrates  (which  is  real  and  true  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Christian  alone)  is  very  remarkable.  If  what  I  say 
is  true,  I  gai'n  every  tiling,  whilst  I  hazard  very 
little  ;  and  if  false,  1  lose  nothing ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  still  a  great  gainer. 

Socrates  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere 
speculation  of  this  great  truth,  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal ;  he  draws  from  it  useful  and  necessary  con- 
clusions for  the  conduct  of  life ;  in  explaining  A^•hat 
the  hope  of  an  happy  eternity  demands  from  man, 
that  it.be  not  frustrated,  and  that  instead  of  attain- 

*  IMonsleur  Pascal  has  expatiated  npon  this  reasoning  in  his 
seventh  article,  and  deduced  from  it  a  demonstration  of  if(i»= 
jiinite  force. 
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ing  the  rewards  prepared  for  the  good,  they  do  not 
experience  the  juinishnicnt  allotted  for  the  wicked. 
The  philosopher  liere  &cls  forth  these  great  truths, 
^vhich  a  constant  tradition,  though  very  much  oh- 
scured  hy  fiction  and  fable,  had  always  preserved 
amongst  the  Pagans:  The  last  judgment  of  the 
righteous  ai;rl  wicked;  the  eternal  punishments  to 
-vvhich  great  criminals  are  condemned;  a  place  of 
peace  and  joy  without  end  for  the  souls  that  retain 
their  purity  and  innocence,  or  ^^•hich  during  this 
life  have  expiated  their  olfences  by  repentance  and 
satisfaction ;  and  an  intermedit-.te  state,  in  m  hich 
they  purify  themselves,  for  a  certain  time,  from  less 
considerable  crimes,  that  have  not  been  atoned  for 
daring  this  life. 

"  "^  My  friends,  there  is  still  one  thing,  which  it 
"  is  very  just  to  believe ;  and  this  is,  that,  if  the  soul 
*'  be  immortal,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated  ^^ith  at- 
•'  tention,  not  only  for  what  we  call  the  time  of  life, 
*'  but  for  that  which  is  to  follow,  I  mean  eternity ; 
"  and  the  least  neglect  in  tliis  point  may  be  attended 
"  with  endless  consequences.  If  death  were  the  final 
"  dissolution  of  being,  the  wicked  ^^•ould  be  great 
"  gainers  in  it,  by  being  delivered  at  once  fron» 
"  their  bodies,  their  souls,  and  their  vices :  but  as 
"  the  soul  is  immortal,  it  has  no  other  means  of 
"  being  freed  from  its  evils,  nor  any  safety  for  itself, 
"  but  in  becoming  very  good  and  very  v,ise;  for 
"  it  carries  nothing  away  with  it,  but  its  good  or 
*'  bad  deeds,  its  virtues  or  vices,  which  are  con^- 
"  monly  the  consequence  of  the  education  it  has 
"  received,  and  the  causes  of  eternal  happiness  or 


"  misery. 

"^ '  When  the  dead  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  ren- 
"  dez\'ous  of  departed  souls,  whither  their  *  daemon 
"  conducts  them,  they  are  all  judged.     Those,  who 

sPlat.  p.  107.  ^  Plat.  p.  113,  114. 

*  Djenaon  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  spirit.,  genius,  amt 
V  iih  us,  angel. 
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AnTAx.       <^  ]^a^;^  passed  their  lives  in  a  manner  neither  en- 

MkLMOS.       ,..,^..,  11,1'  i  i. 

tiiely  cnnimal  nor  absolutely  innocent,  are  sent 
"  iiito'a  place,  \vhere  they  suffer  pains  proportioned 
"  to  their  faults,  till  being  purged  and  cleansed  of 
"  their  guilt,  and  afterwards  restored  to  liberty, 
*'  they  receive  the  reward  of  the  good  actions  they 
"  have  done  in  the  body.  Those  Avbo  are  judg-ed 
"  to  be  incurable  upon  account  of  tlie  greatness 
"  of  their  crimes,  ^vllO  deliberately  and  wilfully  have 
"  committed  sacrileges  and  murders,  and  other  such 
"  great  oftences,  the  fatal  destiny,  that  passes  judg- 
''  ment  upon  them,  hurls  them  into  Tartarus,  from 
"  whence  they  never  depart.  But  those  Avho  are 
"  found  guilty  of  crimes,  great  indeed,  but  worthy 
^'  of  pardon;  who  have  committed  violences  in  the 
"  transports  of  rage  against  their  father  or  mother, 
"  or  have  killed  some  one  in  a  like  eniotion, 
"  and  afterwards  re])ented,  these  suffer  the  same 
*'  punishment,  and  in  the  same  place  ^vith  the  last; 
*'  but  for  a  time  only,  till  by  their  prayers  and  sup- 
"  plications  they  have  obtained  pardon  from  those 
"  they  have  injured. 

"  But  for  those,  who  have  passed  through  life 
"  with  peculiar  sanctity  of  manners,  delivered 
"  from  their  base  earthly  abodes  {i.s  from  a  prison, 
"  they  are  received  on  high  in  a  pure  region,  which 
"  they  inhabit;  and  as  philosophy  has  sufficiently 
"  purified  tliem,  they  live  *  without  -their  bodies 
"  through  all  eternity  in  a  series  of  joys  and  de- 
"  liglits'  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  and  which 
^'  the  shortness  of  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
*'  explain  more  at  large. 

"  What  I  have  said  will  suffice,  I  conceive,  to 
^*  prove,  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  strenuously 
*•  throughout  our  whole  lives  to  acquire  virtue 
*'  and  wisdom:  for  you  see,  how  great  a  reward,  and 
*'  how  high  an  hope  is  proposed  to  us.  And  though 
**  the  innnortality  of  the  soul  were  dubious,  instead 

*  The  yesui-rectioH  of  tke  body  was  unknown  to  the  Pagans. 
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"  of  appearing  a  certainty  as  it  does,  every  wise  An  tax. 

"  man  ought  to  assure  himself,  that  it  is  well  worth  ^^^^'■'^"^• 

*'  his  trouble  to  risk  his  belief  of  it  in  this  manner. 

*'  And  indeed  can  there  be  a  more  glorious  hazard? 

*'  We  ought  to  enchant  ourselves  \vith  this  blessed 

*'  hope;  for  which  reason  I  have  lengthened  this 

^'  discourse  so  much." 

Cicero  expresses  these  noble  sentiments  of  Socrates 
with  his  usual  delicacy.  *  Almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, says  he,  that  he  held  the  deadly  draught  in 
his  hand,  he  talked  in  such  a  manner,  as  shewed  thttt 
he  looked  upon  death  not  as  a  violence  done  to  him, 
l)ut  as  a  means  bestowed  upon  him  of  ascending  to 
heaven.  He  declared,  that  upon  departing  out  of 
this  life,  two  ways  are  open  to  us ;  the  one  leads 
to  the  place  of  eternal  misery  such  souls  as  have 
sullied  themselves  here  below  in  shameful  pleasures 
and  criminal  actions ;  the  other  conducts  those  to 
the  happy  mansions  of  the  gods,  who  have  retained 
their  purity'  upon  earth,  and  have  led  in  human 
bodies  a  life  almost  divine. 

'  A\^iien  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  de- 
s;ired  him  to  give  him  and  the  rest  of  his  friends 
his  last  instructions  in  regard  to  his  children,  and  his 
other  affairs,  that  by  executing  them,  they  might 
have  the  consolation  of  doing  him  some  pleasure. 
''  I  shall  recommend  nothing  to  you  this  day,"  re- 
plied Socrates,  "  more  than  I  have  always  done, 
''  which  is  to  take  care  of  yourselves.     You  cannot 

*Pag.  115 — iiS. 

"*  Ciimpene  in  tnamijam  viortifermn  illud  tenerei pociihim,  loan- 
tus  ita  est,  ut  non  ad  mortem  trudi,  vcrihn  in  ccchim  videretur  a.s- 
cendere.  Ita  enim censehat ,  ituque  disseruit :  duasesse  zias  dupli- 
cesque  airsns  animorum  e  corpore  exccdenlium.  Nam,  qui  se  hiima- 
nis  vitiis  containindsstnt,  if  se  totos  libidinibus  dedidissent,  quibifs 
eourctati  velut  domesticis  vitiis  atque  Jlagitiis  se  inquindssent,  iis 
deviiim  qiioddam  iter  esse,  seclusinn  a  consilio  dcoriim:  aiti  uutem 
se  intcgros  castosijue  servavissent,  quibus(iiie  fuisxct  minima  ciirrtr 
corporihus  contagio,  seseqiie  ab  his  semper  sevocdsseni,  esseniqve  iix 
corporibus  humunis  vitani  imitati  deoruni,  his cd  illos,  a  qiiibuscsseni 
profecti,  redituinfucikm patcErc.  Cic.  Tusc  Quast.  Li.,  u.  71,  72, 
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AriTAx.  "  do  ^T)nrpclves  a  crreatcr  service,  nor  do  me  and 
'°^"  "  my  fomily  a  greater  pleasure."  Crito  having  asked 
liim  afterwaixls  in  what  manner  he  wished  to  be 
buried :  "  As  you  })lease,"  said  Socrates,  '"  if  you 
"  can  lay  hold  of  me,  and  I  do  not  escape  out  of  your 
"  hands."  At  tiie  same  time  looking  upon  his 
friends  with  a  smile:  "  I  can  never  persuade  Crito," 
says  he,  ' '  that  Socrates  is  he  w  ho  converses  \\\ tli  you, 
*'  and  disposes  the  several  parts  of  his  discourse  ;  for 
"  he  always  imagines,  that  I  am  wliat  he  is  going  to 
"  see  dead  in  a  little  while.  He  confounds  me 
"  with  my  carcass,  and  therefore  asks  me  how  I 
"  would  be  interred."  In  tinishing  these  words  he 
rose  up,  and  went  to  bathe  hin  s:4f  in  a  chamber 
adjoining.  After  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his 
children  were  brought  to  him,  for  he  had  three,  two 
very  little,  and  the  other  grown  up.  He  spoke  to 
them  for  some  time,  gave  his  orders  to  the  women 
who  took  care  of  them,  and  then  dismissed  them. 
Bein2  returned  into  his  chamber,  he  laid  him  dow  n 
upon  his  bed. 

The  servant  of  the  Eleven  entered  at  the  same 
instant,  and  ha\ing  informed  him,  that  the  time 
for  drinking  the  hemlock  was  come,  (which  was  at 
sun-set),  the  servant  was  so  much  affected  with  sor- 
row, that  he  turned  his  back,  and  fell  a  Meeping. 
"  See,"  said  Socrates,  '' the  good  disposition  of  this 
,  "  man !  Since  my  imprisonment  he  has  often  come 

"  to  see  me,  and  to  converse  \vith  me.  He  is  mor-e 
"  worthy  than  all  his  fellows.  How  heartily  the 
*'  poor  man  weeps  for  me."  lhi^  is  a  remarkable 
example,  and  might  teach  those  in  an  office  of  this 
kind  how  they  ought  to  behave  to  all  prisoners,  but 
more  especially  to  persons  of  merit,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  happen  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  fatal  cup 
■Avas  brought.  Socrates  asked  w  hat  it  ^vas  necessary 
for  liim  to  do.  "  Nothing  more,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant, "  than  as  soon  as  you  have  drunk  otf  the 
"  draught  to  walk  a^bout  till  you  find  your  legs 
"  grow  weary,  and  aftcrw  ards  lie  down  upon  your 
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■**  bed."  He  took  the  cup  without  any  emotion  or  Artax. 
chaniie  in  his  colour  or  countenance,  and  regarding  ^^-^"^^''''' 
the  man  with  a  firm  and  steady  look,  '•  Well/' 
said  he,  "  what  say  you  ot  this  drink ;  may  one 
*'  make  a  libation  out  ot  it?'"'  Upon  being  told 
that  there  \Yas  only  enough  for  one  dose :  "At  least," 
continued  he,  "  we  may  say  our  prayers  to  the  gods, 
*'  as  it  is  our  duty;  and  impiore  tnem  to  make 
"  our  exit  from  this  world,  and  our  last  stage 
"  happy;  which  is  what  1  most  ardently  beg  of 
*'  them?'  After  having  spoken  ti:ese  words  he  kept 
silence  for  some  time,  and  then  drank  oti'the  -.hole 
ck'aught  witli  an  amazing  tranquillity,  and  a  serenity 
of  aspect  not  to  be  expressed  or  conceived. 

Till  then  his  friends  with  great  violence  to  them- 
selves had  refrained  from  tears,  but  after  he  had 
drunk  the  potion,  they^were  no  longer  their  own 
masters  and  w  cpt  abundantly.  ApoUodorus,  who 
had  been  in  tears  during  almost  the  whole  conver- 
sation, began  then  to  raise  great  cries,  and  to  la- 
ment with  such  excessive  griet,  as  pierced  the  hearts 
of  all  that  were  present.  Socrates  alone  remained 
unmoved,  and  even  reproved  his  friends,  though 
with  his  usual  mildness  and  good- nature.  '''  V>'hat 
"  are  you  doing? "  said  he  to  them,  "  I  a,m  amazed 
"  at  you.  Ah  !  ^Vhat  is  become  of  your  virtue;  ? 
'"  Was  it  not  for  this  1  sent  away  the  \\omen,  that 
*'  they  might  not  fall  into  these  weaknesses?  For 
"  I  have  always  heard  say,  that  w^e  ought  to  die 
"  peaceably,  and  blessing  tiie  gods.  Ee  at  ease,  I 
"  beg  you,  and  shew  more  constancy  and  resolu- 
*'  tion.''  These  words  tilled  them  with  confusion, 
and  obliged  them  to  restrain  dieir  tears. 

In  the  meantime  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro,  and 
when  he  found  his  legs  grow^  weary,  he  laid  down 
upon  his  back,  as  he  had  been  directed. 

The  poison  then  operated  more  and  more.    "When 

Socrates  founrl  it   began  to   gain  upon  the  heart, 

uncovering  his  face,  which  had  been  covered,  witli? 

out  doubt  to  prevent  any  thing  from  disturbing  him 
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Ahtax.  in  his  last  moments,  "  Crito/'  said  he,  wliich  wptc 
Mn£sion.  }^is  last  words,  ""  we  owe  a  cock  to  /Esculapius  ;  dis- 
"  charge  that  vow  for  me,  and  pray  don  t  forget  it;" 
soon  after  which  he  breathed  his  last.  Crito  dre^ 
near  and  closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  Such  Avas 
the  end  of  Socrates ;  in  the  first  year  of  the  Q5th 
Olympiad,  and  the  seventieth  of  his  age.  Cicero  * 
says,  he  could  ne\er  read  the  description  of  his 
death  in  Plato  without  tears. 

Plato  and  the  rest  of  Socrates's  disciples,  appre- 
hending the  rage  of  his  accusers  was  not  satiated  by 
that  victim,  retired  to  IMaegara  to  the  house  of 
Euclid ;  where  they  staid  till  the  storm  blew  over. 
Euripides,  iiowever,  to  reproach  the  Athenians  w-itli 
the  horrible  crime  tliey  had  committed,  in  condemn- 
ing the  best  of  men  to  die  upon  such  slight  grounds, 
composed  his  tragedy,  called  Palamedes,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  that  hero,  who  was  also  destroyed 
by  a  foul  calumny,  he  deplored  the  misfortune 
of  his  friend.  When  the  actor  came  to  repeat  this 
verse, 

You  doom  thejustest  of  the  Greeks  to  perish  ; 

the  whole  theatre,  remembering  Socrates  by  so 
marked  a  characteristic,  melted  into  tears,  and  a  de- 
cree passed  to  prohibit  speaking  any  more  of  him 
in  public.  Some  believe  Euripides  was  dead  before 
Socrates,  and  reject  this  anecdote. 

However  it  were,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not 
open  their  eyes  till  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Socrates.  Their  hatred  being  satisfied,  their  preju- 
dices were  dispelled,  and  time  having  given  them  op- 
portunity for  reflection,  the  notorious  injustice  of  the 
'  sentence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.     Nothing  was 

heard  throughout  tlie  city  but  discourses  in  favour 
of  Socrates. "  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  private 
houses,  public  walks,    and  iriarket-places,  seemed 

*  3nid  dicam  de  Socrate,  cujus  morti  illacri/mari  soko  Vlatonem 
tesiws  ?    De  nat.  Dtor.  lib.  iii.  n.  8'2. 
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Still  to  re-echo  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice.  Here,  Artax. 
said  they,  he  formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  ^^^■*'"*"* 
children  to  love  their  country,  and  to  honour  their 
parents.  In  this  place,  he  gave  us  his  admirable 
lessons,  and  sometimes  made  us  seasonable  re- 
proaches, to  engage  us  more  warmly  in  the  pursuit 
of  virtue.  Alas  !  how  have  we  rewarded  him  for 
such  important  services  ?  Athens  was  in  imiversal 
mourning  and  consternation.  The  schools  were  shut 
up,  and  all  exercises  suspended.  The  accusers  were 
called  to  account  for  the  innocent  blood  they  had 
caused  to  be  shed.  jMelitus  was  condemned  to  die, 
and  the  rest  banished.  '  Plutarch  observes,  that  all 
those  wlio  had  any  share  in  this  black  calunmy, 
were  in  such  abomination  amongst  the  citizens, 
that  no  one  ^vould  give  them  fire,  answer  theui  any 
question,  nor  go  into  the  same  bath  with  them  ;  and 
had  the  place  cleansed  where  they  had  bathed,  lest 
they  should  be  polluted  by  touching  it;  which 
drove  them'  into  such  despair,  that  many  of  them 
killed  themselves. 

*  The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  pu-. 
nished  liis  accusers,  caused  a  statue  of  brass  to  be 
erected  to  him,  of  the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated 
Lysippus,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous parts  of  the  city.  Their  respect  and  gratitude 
rose  even  to  a  religious  venei'ation ;  they  dedicated 
a  chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demi-god,  which 
they  called  Ivn^xTiTov,  that  is  to  say,  the  chapel  of 
'Socrates. 

Sect.  VIII.  Kejlect'ions  upon  the  sentence  pi^ssed 
upon  Socrates  by  the  Athenians^  and  upon  So- 
crates himself. 

AyE  must  be  very  much  surpilsed,  when  on  the  one 
side  we  .consider  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  people     , 

•De  invid.  &  odio^  p.  538.  *Diog.  p.  116. 
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ArTAs.  of  Athens,  as  to  \a  hat  ref^ards  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  occasion  their  con- 
demning the  most  eminent  persons  upon  the  simple 
suspicion  of  their  f^nhng  in  respect  for  them ;  and 
on  the  other,  vxhen  we  see  the  exceeding  toleration, 
to  call  it  no  worse,  with  which  the  same  people  hear 
Comedies  every  da^^,  in  which  all  the  gods  are  turned 
into  ridicule  in  a  manner  capable  of  inspiring  the 
highest  contempt  for  them.  All  Aristophanes's 
pieces  abound  with  pleasantries,  or  rather  buftbon- 
eries,  of  this  kind ;  and  if  it  is  true,  that  this  poet 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  spare  the  greatest  men 
of  the  republic,  it  ma,y  be  said  also  as  justly,  he  Mas 
still  less  iavoarai)le  to  tlie  gods. 
.  Such  were  the  daily  entertainments  in  the  theatre, 
T^'hich  the  people  of  Athens  heard  not  only  without 
pain,  but  with  such  joy,  pleasure,  and  applause, 
that  they  rewarded  the  poet  with  ])ublic  honours, 
\vho  diverted  them  so  agreeabh^  What  ^as  there 
in  Socrates,  that  came  near  this  excessive  licence  ? 
Never  did  any  person  of  the  Pagan  Morld  speak  of 
the  Divinity,  or  of  the  adoration  due  to  him,  in  so 
pure,  so  noble,  and  so  respectful  a  manner.  He  did 
not  declare  against  the  gods  publicly  received  and 
honoured  by  a  religion  more  ancient  than  the  city, 
he  only  avoided  imputing  to  them  the  crimes  and 
infamous  actions,  which  the  popular  credulity  ascribed 
to  them,  and  which  were  only  proper  to  depreciate 
and  decry  them  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  did 
not  blame  the  sacrifices,  festivals,  nor  the  other 
ceremonies  of  religion  ;  he  only  taught,  that  all  that 
pomp  and  outward  show  could  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  gods  without  uprightness  of  intention  and  purity 
of  heart. 

Thiswise,  this  illumined,  this  religious  man,  how- 
ever, M  ith  all  his  veneration  and  noble  sentiments 
in  regard  to  the  Divinity,  is  condemned  as  an  im- 
pious person  by  the  suffrages  of  almost  an  whole 
people,  without  his  accusers  being  able  to  instance 

io 
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one  single  avowed  fact,  or  to  prodnce  any  evidence  Artax. 
that  has  the  lea:.^t  appearance  of  probability.  Mnem^k. 

From  whence  could  so  evident,  so  universal,  and 
so  determinate  a  contradiction  arise  amongst  the 
Athenians  ?  A  people,  abounding  in  other  respects 
Mithwit,  taste,  and  knowledge,  must  without  doubt 
have  liad  their  reasons,  at  least  in  appearance,  for  a 
conduct  so  dilFerent,  and  sentiments  so  opposite, 
to  tlieir  general  character.  May  we  not  say,  that 
the  Athenians  considered  dicir  gods  in  a  double 
light:  'J "hey  confined  their  real  religion  to  the  pub- 
lic, solemn,  and  hereditary  worship,  as  they  had  re- 
ceived it  from  their  ancestors,  as  it  was  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  had  been  practised  from 
immemorial  time,  and  especially  contirmed  by  the 
oracles,  auguries,  ottenngs,  and  sacririces.  It  is  by 
this  standard  tliey  regulated  their  piety ;  against 
i\hicli  they  could  not  sutler  tlie  least  attempt  what- 
soever ;  it  v/as  of  this  ^vorship  alone  that  they  were 
jealous ;  it  ivas  for  these  ancient  ceremonies  that  they 
vrere  such  ardent  zealots  ;  and  they  believed,  though 
\A  ithout  foundation,  that  Socrates  was  an  enemy  to 
them.  But  there  v.as  another  kind  of  religion, 
founded  upon  fable,  poetical  fictions,  popular  opini- 
ons, and  foreign  custom's  ;  for  this  they  were  little 
concerned,  and  abandoned '  it  entirely  to  the  poets, 
to  the  representations  of  the  theatre,  and  common 
conversation. 

"  What  grossness  did  tliey  not  attribute  to  Juno 
and  Venus?  No  citizen  would  have  wished  that 
his  wife  or  daughters  sliould  resemble  those  god- 
desses. Timotheus,  the  famous  musician,  hav- 
ing represented  Diana  upon  the  stage  of  Athens, 
transported  ^^ith  folly,  fury,  and  rage,  one  of  the 
spectators  conceived,  he  could  not  utter  a  greater 
imprecation  against  liim,  than  to  wish  his  daughter 
might  become  the  likeness  of  tiiat  divinity.  It  is 
better,  says  Plutarch,  to -believe  there  are  no  gods, 

■  Plut.  dc  superstit,  p.  170. 
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Abtas.  than  to  lmaf:fine  thcn:(  of  this  kind ;  open  and  de- 
clared impiety  bcini^  less  profane,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  than  so  gross  and  absurd  a  super- 
stition. 

Hoxvever  it  be,  the  sentence,  of  which  we  have 
related  the  circumstances,  will,  through  all  ages,  cover 
iUhcns  with  infamy  and  reproach,  which  all  the 
splendor  of  its  glorious  actions,  for  which  it  is  other- 
wise so  justly  renowned,  can  never  obliterate,  and 
shews  at  the  same  time,  m  hat  is  to  be  expected  from 
a  people,  gentle,  humane,  and  beneficent  at  bottom, 
for  such  the  Athenians  really  u  ere,  but  volatile,  proud, 
hau.o-hty,.  inconstant,  M'avering  nith  every  ^\ind,  and 
everv  impression.  It  is  therefore  with  reason,  that 
their  assemblies  have  been  compared  to  a  tempes- 
tuous sea  ;  as  that  element,  like  the  people,  though 
calm  and  peaceable  of  itself,  is  subject  to  be  fic- 
quently  agifcited  by  a  violence  not  its  own. 

As  to  Socrates,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Pagan 
world  never  produced  any  thing  so  great  and  per- 
fect. When  we  obsei've  to  what  an  height  he  carries 
the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  not  only  in  res[)ect 
to  the  moral  virtues,  temperance,  sobriety,  patience 
in  advei-sity,  the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  wrongs  ;  but  what  is  far  more  considerable,  in 
regard  to  the  Divinity,  his  unity,  oumipotence,  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  providence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it ;  the  immortality  of  the  «oul,  its  ultimate 
end  and  eternal  destiny ;  the  rewards  of  the  good, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  Avhen  we  con- 
sider this  train  of  sublime  kno^vledge,  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  a  pagan  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this 
manner,  and  are  scarce  persuaded  that  from  so  dark 
and  oljscure  a  fund  as  Paganism,  should  shine  forth 
such  brilliant  and  glorious  rays  of  light. 

It  is  true,  his  reputation  has  not  been  unimpeach- 
ed,  and  it  has  been  aflirmed  that  the  purity  of  his 
manners  did  not  correspond  with  tliose  of  his  sen- 
timents.    ''This  question  has  been  discussed  by  the 

»  Memoirs  de  I'Acad  enhe  tleslnsciipt.  Tom.  IV.  p.  372 
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learnecl,  but  my  plan  will  not  admit  me  to  treat  it  a«tas. 
in  its  full  extent.  The  reader  may  see  abbe  Fra-  -^^^^'^o'^- 
guier's  dissertation  in  defence  of  Socrates,  against 
the  reproaches  made  him  upon  account  of  his  con- 
duct. The  negative  argument  he  makes  use  of 
in  his  Justification,  seems  a  very  strong  one.  He 
observes,  that  neither  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy 
of  The  Clmids,  -which  is  entirely  against  Socrates, 
nor  his  vile  accusers  in  his  trial,  liave  advanced 
one  word  that  tends  to  impeach  the  purity  of  his 
manners ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  such  violent 
enemies  as  those  would  have  neglected  one  of  the 
most  likely  methods  to  discredit  him  in  the  opinion 
of  his  judges,  if  there  liad  been  any  foundation  or 
probability  for  the  use  of  it. 

I  confess,  however,  that  certain  principles  of  Plato, 
'his  disciple,  held  by  him  in  common  with  his  mas- 
ter, witli  respect  to  the  nudity  of  the  combatants  in 
the  public  games,  from  which  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  exclude  the  fair  sex,  and  the  behaviour  of  So- 
crates himself,  who  wrestled  naked  man  to  man  \vith 
Alcibiades,  give  us  no  great  idea  of  that  philosopher's 
delicacy  in  point  of  modesty  and  bashfulness.  ^  \Vhat 
shall  we  say  of  his  visit  to  Theodota,  a  woman  of 
Athens  of  inditferent  reputation,  only  to  assure  him- 
self with  his  own  eyes  of  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
which  was  much  talked  of,  and  of  tlie  precepts  he 
gave  her,  for  the  attraction  of  admirers,  and  the 
retaining  them  in  her  snares  ?  ])o  such  lessons  suit 
much  with  a  philosopher  ?  I  pass  over  many  other 
things  in  silence. 

I  am  the  less  surprised  after  this,  that  several  of 
the  Fathers  ha-\e  censured  liim  in  regard  to  the  pa- 
rity of  his  manners,  and  that  they  have  thought  fit  to 
apply  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  disciple  Plato,  what  St. 
Paul  *  says  of  tlie  philosophers  ;  that  God  by  a  jutt 

yXenoph.  Memorab,  1.  iii.  p.  7S3— 786. 
*  Rom,  ch.  i.  ver.  17— 3'2. 
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jinr.^x.  judgment  abandoned  them  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
and  to  the  most  sliameiul  lusts,  as  a  punishment; 
for  that  having  cl-early  known  there  was  but  one  true 
God,  they  had  not  honoured  him  as  they  ought,  by 
pubhciy  avowing  tlieir  behef,  aod  were  not  ash.amed 
to  associate  with  him  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
divinities,  lidiculous  and  infamous  even  in  their  o^^•n 
opinions. 

And  in  this,  properly  speaking,  consists  the  crime 
of  Socrates,  who  was  not  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Atlienians,  but  gave  occasion  for  his  being  justly 
condemned  by  eternal  Truth.  It  had  illuminated 
his  soul  with  the  most  pure  and  sublime  lights, 
of  A\hich  the  Pagan  world  was  capable  ;  for  we  are 
not  ignorant,  that  all  knowledge  of  God,  even  natu- 
ral, cannot  come  but  from  himself  alone.  He  held 
admirable  principles  with  relation  to  the  Divinity. 
He  agreeably  rallied  the  fables  of  the  poets,  upon 
which  the  ridiculous  mysteries  of  his  age  were  founded. 
He  often  spoke,  and  in  the  most  exalted  terms,  of  the 
existence  of  one  only  God,  eternal,  invisible,  creator 
of  the  universe,  supreme  director  and  arbiter  of  all 
events,  avenger  of  crimes,  and  rewarder  of  virtues  : 
but  he  *  did  not  dare  to  give  a  public  testimony  of 
these  great  truths.  He  perfectly  discerned  the  fals- 
hood  and  absurdity  of  tlie  Pagan  system,  and  never- 
theless, as  Seneca  says  of  the  wise  man,  and  as  he 
acted  himself,  he  observed  exactly  all  the  customs 
and  ceremonies,  not  as  agreeable  to  the  gods,  but  as 
enjoined  by  th6  laws,     lie   j'  acknowledged  at  bot- 

*  ^ucr  ovinia  (ait  Seneca)  sapiens  ssrrahit  tanqnam  le^ibus 
Jussa,  non  tmup/am  diis  gratu — Oinnem  istam  ignohilem  dcorum 
turbam,  quani  longo  ctvo  longa  svperstitio  congessit,  sic,  imjziit, 
adorahimuSfUt  tneminerinivs  cidtumejus  magisadmorem,  (ptdin  ad 
rem,  pertinere — Sed  iste,  quern  philosoplda  qunsi  liberumfecerat, 
turnen,  qrna  illustris  senator  crat,  colebat  quod  lepreficndebat,  wge- 
bat  quod  arguehat,  quod  culpabat  udorabut — eo  damnabilius,  qua 
ilia,  quce  mcnduciter  ngehat,  sic  ageret,  vt  euni  popu/us  veracitcr 
agere  existimaret.     S.  August,  de  civit.  Dei,  1.  vi.  c.  lo. 

f  Eorwn  sapicntes,  quos  pliilosophos  vocant,  scholas  habebaiit 
dessentientes,  ct  tanpla  communia.    Id.  lib.  de  ver.  rel.  c.  i. 
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torn  one  only  Divinity,  and  worshipped  with  the  w.r.x. 
people  that  multitude  of  inianious  iJ.()ls,  which  an-  ^*^^'^^"=^'* 
cient  superstition  had  heaped  up  duiing  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages.  He  lield  peculiar  opinions  in  the 
schools,  but  foUoAved  tiie  multitude  in  the  temples. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  despised  and  detested  the  idols 
in  secret ;  as  a  citizen  of  Athens  and  a  senator,  he 
paid  them  in  public  the  same  adoration  \Aith  others : 
by  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  blame,  says  St. 
Augustin,  as  that  worsliip,  uhich  was  only  external 
and  dissembled,  seemed  to  tlie  people  to  be  the 
effect  of  sincerity  and  conviction. 

And  it  cannot  be  said  that  Socrates  altered  his 
conduct  at  the  end  of  his  life,  or  tliat  he  then  ex- 
pressed a  greater  zeal  for  truth.  In  his  defence 
before  the  people,  he  declared,  that  he  had  alv.avs 
received  and  honoured  the  same  gods  as  the  .\the- 
nians ;  and  the  last  order  lie  gave  before  he  expired, 
Mas  to  sacrifice  in  his  name  a  cock  to  /'Esculapius. 
Behold  then-  this  prince  of  the  philosophers,  declared 
by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wisest  of  mankind,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  internal  conviction  of  one  only 
Divinity,  dies  in  the  bosom  of  idolatry,  and  profess- 
ing to  adoie  all  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  theology. 
Socrates  is  the  more  inexcusable  in  this,  since^ 
declaring  himself  a  man  expressly  appointed  by 
heaven  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  he  fails  in  the 
most  essential  duty  of  the  glorious  commission  he 
ascribes  to  himself  For  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
religion,  that  we  ought  more  particularly  to  avow,  it 
is  that,  which  regards  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  vanity  of  idol-worship.  In  this  his  courage 
would  have  been  well  placed ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
any  great  difficulty  to  Socrates,  determined  besides  as 
be  was  to  die.  But,  *  says  St.  Augustin,  these  philo- 
sophers were- not  designed  by  God  to  enlighten  th.e 

*  Non  sic  isti  nati  erant,  ut  popidorum  suonnn  opmionc?)i  ad 
verum  cultum  verl  Dei  a  simuiucrorwn  sitperstitione  atqueab  Jtujut 
mundi  vanitate  con-certercnt,     S.  Awgust.  lib,  de  ver.  rel.  c.  ii. 
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Artax.  world,  nor  to  brins  men  over  from  the  impiouj 
worship  of  false  deities  to  the  holy  religion  of  the 
true  God. 

"We  cannot  deny  Socrates  to  have  been  the  hero 
of  the  Pagan  world  in  regard  to  moral  virtues.  But 
to  judge  rightly  of  him,  let  us  draw  a  parallel  between 
this  supposed  hero  and  the  martyrs  of  Christianity, 
who  often  were  young  children  and  tender  virgins, 
and  yet  were  not  afraid  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood,  to  defend  and  confirm  the  same  trutlis, 
which  Socrates  knew,  without  daring  to  assert  them 
in  pubhc  :  I  mean  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  vanity 
of  idols.  Let  us  also  compare  the  so  much  boasted 
death  of  this  prince  of  philosophers,  with  that  of  our 
holy  bishops,  who  have  done  the  Christian  religion 
so  much  honour,  by  the  sublimity  of  their  genius, 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  their  writings ;  a  saint  Cyprian,  a  saint 
Augustin,  and  so  many  others  who  were  all  seen  to 
die  in  the  bosom  of  humility,  fully  convinced  of 
their  unworthiness  and  nothingness,  penetrated  \vith 
a  lively  fear  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  expecting 
their  salvation  from  his  sole  goodness  and  conde-. 
scending  mercy.  Philosophy  inspires  no  such  sen- 
timents ;  tliey  could  proceed  only  from  the  grace 
of  the  IMediator,  which  Socrates  was  not  thought 
worthy  to  know. 
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Manners  and  Custorhs  of  the  Greeks. 

1  HE  most  essential  part  of  iiistory,  and  that  which 
it  concerns  the  reader  nio.:^t  to  kao'w,  is  that  which 
explains  the  character  and  manners  as  n'eli  of  the 
people  in  jrenerai,  as  of  the  great  persons  in  particu- 
lar of  wiiom  it  treats ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be 
in  some  ^ort  the  soul  of  history,  of  which  the  facts 
are  only  the  body.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  occasion 
ottered,  to  paint  in  their  true  colours  tliemost  illus- 
trious personages  ot  Greece ;  it  remains  for  me  to 
shew  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people  theinr 
selves.  I  shall  confine  myselt  to  those  of  Lacedajinon 
and  Athens,  ^vho  always  held  Lhe  first  rank  amon^^st 
the  Greeks,  and  shall  reduce  what  I  have  to  sa;-  upon 
this  subject  to  three  lieads ;  their  political  govern- 
ment, \var,  and  ruli.iiion. 

Sigonius,  jMeursius,  Potter,  anu  ?^everal  ot'^jr*^, 
who  have  written  upon  Grecian  antiquities,  su;.r:iy 
me  with  great  lights,  and  are  of  much  use  to  me  in 
the  subject  which  it  reniains  for  me  to  treat. 

TOL.  17.  F 
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CHAP.   I. 

Of  political  government, 

\  HERE  are  three  principal  forms  of  government :         I 
Monarchy,  in  which  a  single  person  reigns ;  Aristo-        % 
cracy,   in  which  the  elders  and  wisest  govern ;  and 
Democracy,    in   which  the    supreme  authority  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.     The  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  antiquity,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Po- 
lybius,   and  Plutarch,    give  the  preference   to  the 
first  kind,  as  including  the  most  advantages  with 
the  fewest  inconveniencics.     But  all  agree,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  the  end  of  ail 
government,  and  the  duty  of  every  one  invested  with 
it,  be  the  form  what  it  may,  is  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to   render   those  under  his  command 
happy  and  just,  by  obtaining  for  them  on  the  one 
side  safety  and  tranquillity,  with  the  advantages  and 
conveniencies  of    life;   and  on  the    other,  all  the 
means  and  helps  that  mav  contribute  to   making 
them  virtuous.     As  the  pilot's  end,  says  Cicero*, 
is  to  steer  his  vessel  happily  into  port,  the  physi- 
cian's to  preserve  or  restore  healtli,  the  general's  of 
an  army  to  obtain  victory;  so  a  prince,  and  every 
man  who  governs  others,  ought  to  make  the  utility 
of  the  governed  his  view  and  motive,  and  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  supreme  rule  of  all  just  government 
is  the  good  of  the  public,  *  Salus  populi  suprema 
lex  esto.      He  adds,   that  the  greatest   and  most 
noble  function  in  the  world  is  to  be  the  author  of  the 
happiness  of  a  nation. 

"Cic.  de  leg.  I.  iii.  n.  8.  , 

*  Tenes-ne,igitur,moderalorem  illurnreip.  quo  referre  velimus 
omnia? — Ut  guhernatori  cursus  sccundiis,  medico  salus,  impera- 
tori  victoria,  sic  huic  moderatori  reip.  heatu  civium  vita  propO' 
sita  est,  ut  opibus  Jirma,  copiis  locuples,  gloria  ampla,  virtute 
honesta  sit.  Hujus  enim  operis  maximi  inter  homines  atque  optimi 
ilium  esse per/ectorem  volo.    Ad  Attic.  1.  viii.  Epist.  lo. 
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Plato  in  an  hundred  places  esteems  as  nothing 
the  most  shining  qualities  and  actions  of  those  who 
govern,  if  they  do  not  tend  to  promote  the  two 
great  ends  I  have  mentioned,  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  the  peofle;  and  he  refutes  at  large,  in  the 
first  ''  book  of  his  Republic,  one  Thras3'machus, 
who  advanced,  that  subjects  were  born  for  the 
prince,  and  not  the  prince  for  his  subjects ;  and 
that  whatever  promoted  the  interests  of  the  prince 
and  commonwealth,  ought  to  be  deemed  just  and 
lawful. 

In  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  several  forms  of  government,  it  has  been  agreed, 
that  would  be  the  most  perfect,  which  should  unite 
in  itself,  by  an  happy  mixt'jre  of  institutions,  all 
the  advantages,  and  exclude  all  the  inconveniencies, 
of  the  rest ;  and  almost  all  the  ancients  have  be- 
lieved *",  that  the  Lacedasmonian  government  came 
nearest  to  this  idea  of  perfection. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Of  the  government  of  Sparta. 

From  the  time  that  the  Heraclidae  had  re-entered 
Peloponnesus,  Sparta  was  governed  by  two  kings, 
who  were  always  of  the  same  two  families,  descended 
from  Hercules  by  two  different  branches  ;  as  I  have 
observed  elsewhere.  \Vhether  from  pride  or  the 
abuse  of  despotic  power  on  the  side  of  the  kings, 
or  the  desire  of  independence,  and  an  immoderate 
love  of  liberty  on  that  of  the  people,  Sparta,  in  its 
beginnings,  was  always  involved  in  commotions 
and  revolts  ;  which  would  hifallibly  have  occasioned 
its  ruin,  as  had  happened  at  Argos  and  JMessene, 
two  neighbouring  cities  equally  powerful  with  itseltj 
if  the  wise  foresight  of  Lycurgus  had  not  prevQoted 

'  Page  338—343-        •  Polyb.  1.  Ti.  p.  458,  459. 
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fatal  consequences  by  the  reformation  \i  hich  he  made 
in  the  state.  I  have  related  it  at  large''  in  the  life  of 
that  legislator,  and  shall  only  touch  here  upon  \vhat 
regards  the  government. 

Sect.  L  Abridged  idea  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
inenf.  Entir^e  snhinissioii  to  the  laws  was  in  a 
manner  the  suid  of  it. 

LYCURGUS  restored  order  and  peace  in  Sparta 
by  the  establishment  of  the  senate.  It  consisted 
of  twenty-eight  senators,  and  the  tv\  o  kings  presided 
in  it.  This  ausfnst  assembly,  formed  out  of  the 
ivisest  and  most  experienced  men  in  the  nation, 
served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  two  other  authorities, 
that  of  the  kings,  and  that  of  the  people;  and 
•whenever  the  one  attempted  to  overbear  the  other, 
the  senate  interposed,  by  Joining  the  weakest,  and 
thereby  held  the  balance  between  both.  At  length, 
to  prevent  this  body  itself  from  abusing  its  power, 
*vhich  was  very  great,  a  kind  of  curb  was  anrjexed 
to  it,  by  the  nomination  of  five  Ephori,  who  were 
elected  out  of  the  people,  whose  office  lasted  only 
one  year,  but  who  had  authority,  not  only  over  the 
senators,  but  the  kings  themselves. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extremely  limited, 
especially  in  the  city,  and  in  tinie  of  peace.  In  war 
they  had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies, 
and  at  that  time  greater  authority.  ^  Ho^vever,  the}- 
had  even  then  a  kind  of  inspectors  and  commissioners 
assigned  them,  who  served  as  a  necessary  council, 
and  wQxe  generally  chosen  for  that  office,  from  among 
those  citizens  who  were  out  of  favour  with  tliem,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  connivance  on  their  side, 
and  the  republic"  be  the  better  served.  There  was  al- 
most contin.ualiy  some  secret  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  tvvo  kings  ;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a 

^  Vol.  ir.  •  Arist.  de  rep.  1,  ii.  p.  331. 
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natural  jealousy  between  the  tuo  branches,  or  was 
the  effect  of  the  Spartan  poHcy,  to  which  their  too 
great  union  might  have  given  Luubrage, 

The  L^phori  had  a  greater  authority  at  Sparta, 
than  the  tribunes  of  tiie  people  at  Rome.  They 
presided  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  ana 
called  them  to  an  account  for  their  administra- 
tion. Their  pawer  extended  even  to  the  persons 
of  their  kings,  and  of  the  princes  otthe  blood  royal, 
■whom  they  had  a  right  to  imprison,  wliich  they 
actually  used  in  regard  to  Pausanias.  When  tliey 
sat  upon  their  seats  in  the  tribunal,  they  did  not 
rise  up  when  the  kings  entered,  which  was  a  mark, 
of  respect  paid  them  by  all  the  other  magistrates, 
and  seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  superiority  in  the 
Ephori  from  their  representing  the  people  ;  and  it  is 
observed  of  Agesilaus*^,  that  \\hen  he  vvas  seated 
upon  his  throne  to  dispense  justice,  and  the  Ephoii 
came  in,  he  never  failed  to  rise  up  to  do  them 
honour.  It  is  verv  probable,  that  before  him  it 
was  not  usual  for  the  kings  to  behave  in  that  man- 
ned, since  Plutarch  relates  this  behaviour  of  AgesilauS 
as  peculiar  to  him. 

All  public  business  was  proposed  and  examined 
in  the  senate,  and  there  it  was  that  resolutions  were 
passed.  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  nat  of 
force,  unless  ratified  by  the  people. 

There  must  have  been  exceeding  wisdom  in  the 
Jaws  established  by  Lycurgus  for  the  government  of 
Sparta,  because,  as  long  as  they  were  exactly  ob- 
served, no  commotions  or  seditions  of  the  people 
were  ever  known  in  the  city,  no  change  in  the  form 
of  government  was  ever  proposed,  no  private  per- 
son usurped  authority  by  violence,  or  made  himself 
tyrant ;  the  people  never  thought  of  depriving  the 
two  families,  ia  which  it  had  al^rays  been,  of  the 
sovereignty,  nor  did  any  of  the  kings  ever  attem^ 
to  assume  more  povv'cr  than  the   laws  permitted. 

^Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  597* 
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*This  reflection,  which  both  Xenophon  and  Poly- 
bins  make,  shews  the  idea  they  had  of  the  wisdom 
of  Lycurgas  in  political  matters,  and  the  opinion 
we  ought  to  have  of  it.  In  fact,  no  other  city  of 
Greece  had  this  advantage,  and  all  of  them  expe- 
rienced many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  for  want  of 
similar  laws  to  perpetuate  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  reason  of  this  constancy  and  stability  of  the 
Lacedemonians  in  their  government  and  conduct 
is,  that  in  Sparta  the  laws  governed  absolutely,  and 
with  sovereign  authority ;  whei^eas  the  greatest  part 
of  the  other  Grecian  cities,  abandoned  to  the  caprice 
of  private  men,  to  despotic  po'v^er,  to  an  arbitrary 
and  irregular  sway,  experienced  the  truth  of  Plato's 
saying*" :  That  the  city  is  miserable,  where  the 
magistrates  command  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws 
the  madstrates. 

The  example  of  Argos  and  Messene,  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  would  alone  suffice  to 
shew  how  just  and  true  that  reflection  is.  '  After 
their  return  from  the  Trojan  \^  ar,  the  Greeks,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Dorians,  established  them- 
selves in  three  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  Lacedcemon, 
Argos  and  Messene ;  and  swore  mutually  to  assist 
each  other.  These  three  cities,  governed  alike  by 
monarchical  power,  had  the  same  advantages ; 
except  that  the  two  latter  were  far  superior  to  the 
other  in  the  fertility  of  the  lands  where  they  were 
situated.  Argos  and  Messene  however  did  not 
long  preserve  their  superiority.  The  haughtiness  of 
the  kings,  and  the  disobedience  of  the  people,  occa- 
sioned their  fall  from  the  flourishing  condition  in 
•which  they  had  been  at  first ;  and  their  example 
proved,  says  Plutarch,  after  Plato,  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  favour  of  the  gods,  w  hich  gave  the  Spar- 

8  Xenoph.  in  Agesil.  p.  651.     Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  459. 

''  Fiat.  i.  iv.  de  leg.  p.  715. 

»  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  leg.  p.  683  —685.    Flut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  43, 
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tans  such  a  man  as  Lyciirgus,  capable  of  prescrib- 
ing so  wise  and  reasonable  a  plan  of  government. 

To  support  it  without  change,  particular  care 
was  taken  to  educate  the  youth  according  to  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  country;  in  order  that  they 
might  become  a  second  nature  in  them,  by  being 
early  engrafted  into  them,  and  confirmed  by  long 
habitude.  The  hard  and  sober  manner,  in  which 
they  were  brought  up,  inspired  tliem  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives  with  a  natural  taste  for  frugality 
and  temperance,  that  distinguished  them  from  all 
other  nations,  and  wonderfully  adapted  them  to  sup- 
port the  fatigues  of  war.  ^  Plato  observes,  that  this 
salutary  custom  had  banished  from  Sparta,  and  all 
the  territory  dependent  upon  it,  drunkenness,  de- 
bauchery, and  all  the  disorders  that  ensue  from  them ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  a  crime  punishable  by  law  to 
drink  wine  to  excess  even  in  the  Bacchanalia,  which 
every  where  else  were  days  of  licence,  ^vhereon  whole 
cities  gave  themselves  up  to  the  last  excesses. 

They  also  accustomed  the  children  from  their 
earliest  infancy  to  an  entire  submission  to  the  laws, 
magistrates,  and  all  in  authority ;  and  *  their  edu- 
cation, properly  speaking,  was  no  more  than  an 
apprenticeship  of  obedience.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Agesilaus  advised  Xenophonto  send  his  children 
to  Sparta,  as  to  an  excellent  school  f ,  where  they 
might  learn  the  greatest  and  most  noble  of  all 
sciences,  lo  obey  and  to  command,  for  the  one 
naturally  leads  on  to  the  other.  It  was  not  only  the 
mean,  the  poor,  and  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were 
subjected  in  this  manner  to  the  laws ;  but  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  the  magistrates,  and  even  the  kings ; 
and  they  distinguished  themselves  from  the  others 
only  by  a  more  exact  obedience ;  convinced  that 
such   behaviour  was   the    surest    means    to   their 

^  Plat.  1.  i.  de  leg.  p.  637. 
*  "flre  TJ9?  mut^tiuv  iltui  jjLiXhviy  sfTrafieta;.   Plut.  inLyCUrg.  p.  58. 

Plut.  ill  Agesil.  p.  606. 
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bein^r  obe3-ed  and  respected  themsehts  by  their  in- 
feriors. 

^  Hence  canie  the  so  much  celebrated  an:  .-.ers  of 
Demaratus.  Xerxes  could  not  cotDprehtiid,  liow 
the  Laccda^nionians,  vho  had  no  master  to  con- 
troul  them,  shouhl  be  capable  of  confronting)  dangers 
and  death.  "  J  h^Y  '^"^^e  free  and  independent  ot  ail 
"  mi  n,"  replied  Demaratus,  "  but  the  law  is  above 
"  tliem  and  commands  them ;  and  that  law  ordains 
"  that  tbey  must  conquer  or  die.''  ""  U})on  another 
occasion,  Avhen  somebody  expressed  their  surprise, 
that  being  kino;  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be 
banished  :  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  because  at  Sparta 
'"  the  laws  are  stronger  than  the  kinjis." 

"  This  appears  evidently  in  the  ready  obedience 
of  Agesilaus  to  the  orders  of  the  Ephori,  wisen  re- 
called by  them  to  the  support  of  his  country;  a 
delicate  occasion  for  a  kin^  and  a  conquer"or ;  but 
to  him  it  seemed  more  *  glorious  to  obey  his  coun- 
try and  the  laws,  than  to  command  numerous  ar» 
mies,  or  even  to  conquer  Asia. 


Sect.  II.  Love  of  poverty  instituted  at  Sparta. 

1  O  this  entire  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  state, 
Lycurgus  added  another  principle  of  government 
no  less  admirable,  which  was  to  remove  froui  Sparta 
all  luxur}^,  profusion,  and  magnificence;  to  decry 
riches  absolutely,  to  make  poverty  honor.rable,  and 
at  the  same  time  necessary,  by  substituting  a  species 
of  iron  mioney  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coin, 
which  till  then  had  been  current.  I  have  explained 
elsewhere  the  measures  that  he  used  to  make  so  dif- 

'  Herod.  ].  vii.  c.  345,  14G. 

^  Pint,  in  A[)o[)h    Lacon.  p.  220. 

"  Idem,  in  Agesil.  p.  603,  604. 

*  Mv.ltn  qloriosiiis  duxit,  si  instiiutis  patriot  paridsset,  qudtn  si 
lello  super dss^t  Asiaui.     Corn.  Nep.  in  Agesil.  c.  ivi 
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ficiilt  an  imdertakinfT  succeed,  and  shall  confine  my- 
seli  here  to  eximinin*?  what  judy;ment  should  be 
passed  on  it,  as  it  atiects  a  government. 

\v'as  the  pos^erty  to  which  Lvcurgws  reduced 
Sparta,  and  wliich  seemed  to  prohibit  all  conquest, 
and  to  dei)rive  it  of  all  means  of  augmenting;  its  force 
and  2;randeur,  well  adapted  to  render  it  powerful  and 
flourishin'j;  ?  Does  such  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, which  till  then  had  no  example,  nor  has 
since  been  imitated  by  any  state,  evince  a  great 
fund  of  prudence  and  policy  in  a  legislator?  And  was 
not  the  modilicition  conceived  after  vvards  under  Ly- 
saiider,  of  continuing  private  persons  in  their  poverty, 
and  restoring  to  the  public  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  a  wise  amendment  of  what  was  too  strained 
and  excessive  in  tiiat  law  of  Lycurgus  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  ? 

It  seems,  if  we  consult  only  the  common  views 
of  human  prudence,  that  it  is  just  to  reason  in  this 
manner;  but  the  event,  which  is  an  infallible  evi- 
dence and  arbiter  in  this  place,  obliges  me  to  be  of 
a  quite  different  opinion.  Whilst  Sparta  remained 
poor,  and  persisted  in  the  contempt  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  continued  for  several  ages,  she  wasstili 
powerful  and  glorious,  and  die  commencement  of 
iier  decline  may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  shs 
began  to  break  through  tlie  severe  prohibition 
of  Lycurgus  against  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
money. 

The  education  which  he  instituted  for  the  young 
Laced-aemonians,  the  hard  and  sober  life  which  he 
recommended  with  so  much  care,  the  laborious  and 
violent  exercises  of  the  body  prescribed  by  him,  the 
abstraction  from  all  other  application  and  employ^ 
ment,  in  a  Mord,  ail  his  la\vB  and  institutions  shew, 
that  his  view  was  to  form  a  nation  of  soldiers,  solely 
devoted  to  arms  and  military  functions.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  justify  absolutely  this  scheme,  which 
had  its  great  inconveniencies,  and  I  have  expressed 
my  tlioughts  of  it  elsev.here.    But  admitting  it  to  be 
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good,  we  must  confess,  that  legislator  shewed  great 
wisdom  in  the  means  he  took  for  its  execution. 

The  almost  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  solely 
trained  up  for  war,  who  have  always  their  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  is 
injustice,  violence,  ambition,  the  desire  of  increasing 
their  power,  of  taking  advantatjfe  of  their  nei'^hbours' 
weaKness,  ot  oppressmg  them  by  force,  of  invading 
their  lands  under  false  pretexts,  which  the  lust  of 
dominion  never  fails  to  suggest,  and  of  extend- 
ing their  bounds  as  far  as  possible ;  all  vices  and 
extremes  which  are  horrid  in  private  persons,  aiid 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  which  men  have 
thought  fit  to  applaud  as  grandeur  and  glory  in  the 
persons  of  princes  and  conquerors. 

The  great  care  of  Lycurgus  was  to  defend  his 
people  against  this  dangerous  temptation.  ^\'ithout 
mentioning  tlie  other  means  he  made  use  of,  he 
employed  two  which  could  not  fail  of  producing 
their  effect.  The  *  first  was  to  prohibit  all  naviga- 
tion and  war  at  sea  to  his  citizens.  The  situation 
of  his  city,  and  the  fear  lest  commerce,  the  usual 
source  of  luxury  and  depravation,  should  corrupt 
the  purity  of  the  Spartan  manners,  might  have  a 
share  in  this  decree.  But  his  principal  motive  was 
to  put  it  out  of  his  citizens'  power  to  project  con- 
quests, wiiich  a  people,  shut  up  witliin  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  peninsula,  could  not  carry  very  far, 
without  being  masters  at  sea. 

The  second  means,  still  more  efficacious,  ^\  as  to 
forbid  all  use  of  gold  or  silver  money,  and  to  intro- 
duce a  species  of  iron  coin  in  its  stead,  which  was 
of  great  weight  and  small  value,  and  could  only  be 
current  at  home.  Hoav  with  such  money  could 
foreign  troops  be  raised  and  paid,  fleets  fitted 
out,  and  numerous  aiTnies  kept  up  either  by  land  or 
sea? 


•   A-n-eUyilo  ^e  avToTf  >«vTaif  iTii»i,  xa.)  rxviAatp^iii.    Plut.  in  iostit. 

lacon.  p.  239. 
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So  that  the  design  of  Lycurgus,  in  rendering  his 
citizens  wariike,  and  putting  arms  into  their  hands, 
Avas  not,  as  '  Polybius  observes,  and  Plutarch  after 
him,  to  make  them  illustrious  conquerors,  who  might 
carry  war  into  remote  regions,  and  subject  great 
numbers  of  people.  His  sole  end  was,  that,  shut 
up  within  the  extent  of  the  lands  and  domain  left 
them  by  their  ancestors,  they  should  have  no  thoughts 
but  of  maintaining  themselves  in  peace,  and  defend- 
ing themselves  successively  against  such  of  their 
neighbours  as  should  have  tlie  rashness  to  invade 
them  ;  and  for  this  tliey  had  occasion  for  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  as  they  found  in  their  own  country, 
and  still  more  in  their  sober  and  temperate  manner 
of  life,  all  that  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their 
armies,  when  they  did  not  quit  their  own  lands,  or 
the  neighbouring  territories. 

Now,  says  Polybius,  this  plan  once  admitted,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  nothing  could  be  more  wise 
nor  more  happily  conceived  than  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  for  the  maintaining  a  people  in  the  pos- 
session of  theii'  liberty,  and  securing  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  fact,  let 
us  imagine  a  little  republic,  like  that  of  Sparta,  of 
which  all  the  citizens  are  inured  to  labour,  accus- 
tomed to  live  on  little,  warlike,  courageous,  in- 
ti-epid ;  and  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
small  republic,  is  to  do  no  wrong  to  any  one,  nor 
to  disturb  its  neighbours,  nor  invade  their  lands  or 
property,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  declare  in  tavour 
of  the  oppressed  against  tlie  injustice  and  violence 
of  oppressors ;  is  it  not  certain,  that  such  a  repub- 
lic, surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  states  of  equal 
extent,  would  be  generally  respected  by  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  would  become  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  all  their  quarrels,  and  exercise  an  empire 
over  them,  by  so  much  tne  more  glorious  and  last- 
ing, as  it  would  be  voluntary,  and  founded  solely 

•Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  491.  Plut.  ia  Lycurg.  p.  59. 
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upon  the  opinion  which  those  neighbours  would  have 
of  its  virtue,  justice,  and  valour?^ 

''  This  was  the  end  that  Lycnrgns  proposed  to  him- 
self. Convinced  that  the  happiness  of  a  citv,  like  that 
of  a  private  per.-on.  depends  upon  virtne/and  upon 
being  well  within  itscltj  he  regulated  Sparta  so  as 
that  it  n^.iglit  ahvays  suffice  to  its  own  happiness, 
and'  act  upon  principles  of  wisdom  and  equity. 
From  thence  arose  that  universal  esteem  of  the  neigh- 
I.ioi'.ring  people,  and  even  of  strangers,  who  asked 
from  tlie  Laccdsemonians  neither  money,  ships, 
nor  troops ;  but  only  that  tliey  would  lend  them  a 
Spartan  to  command  their  armies;  and  m hen  they 
bad  obtained  their  request,  they  paid  him  entire 
obedience,  with  every  kind  of  honour  and  respect. 
In  this  manner  the  Sicilians  obe3'ed  Gylippus,  the 
Chai'cidians  Brasidas,  and  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
Jl^ysander,  Callicratidas,  and  i\gesilaus  ;*  regarding 
the  city  of  Sparta  as  a  model  for  all  others,  in  the 
arts  of  living  and  governino-  n  ell. 

The  epocha  of  the  declension  of  Sparta  begins 
with  the  open  violation  of  Lycurgus's  laws  1  da 
not  pretend  that  they  had  always  "been  exactly  ob- 
serv-ed  till  that  time,  which  was  fer  from  the  case ; 
but  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those  laws  had  almost 
always  prevailed  with  tiic  majority  of  the  persons 
■who  governed.  As  soon  as  the  ambition  of  reign- 
ing over  all  Greece  had  inspired  them  with  the  de- 
sign of  having  naval  armies,  and  foreign  troops,  and 
that  money  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  those 
forces,  Sparta,  forgetting  her  ancient  maxims,  saw 
herself  reduced  to  have  recourse  to  the  Barbarians, 
whom  till  then  slie  had  detested,  and  basely  to 
make  her  court  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  whom  she 
had  formerly  vanquished  with  so  much  glory;  and 
that,  only  to  draw  i'lom  them  some  aids  of  money 

PPlut.  p.  38. 
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and  troops  against  her  o^vn  brethren,  that  is  to  sav, 
against  people  })orn  and  settled  in  Greece  hke  thern- 
selves.  Thus  had  they  the  iinpmdeiice  and  misfor- 
tune to  recall  with  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  all 
the  vices  and  crimes  Avhich  the  iron  money  had 
banished ;  and  to  prepare  tiie  m  ay  for  the  changes 
which  ensued,  and  were  the  cause  of  their  ruin. 
And  this  infinitely  exalts  the  wisdom  of  Lycur^us, 
in  having  foreseen,  at  such  a  distance,  what  mi<i;ht 
strike  at  the  happiness  of  his  citizens,  and  provided 
salutary  remedies  ay;ainst  it  in  the  form  of  5/overn- 
ment  wl;ich  lie  ebtabljshed  at  Sj)arta.  Another  legis- 
lator, who  had  preceded  him  several  ages,  has  a  riglit 
to  share  tliis  dory  with  hi:n. 


Sect.  TIL    Laws  estahJisJied  by  Minos  in  Crete 
the  model  of  those  of  Sparta, 

All  the  world  kno'.vs,  that  Lycurgus  had  formed 
the  plan  of  most  of  his  laws  upon  the  model  of 
those  observed  in  the  island  of  Crete, '  where  he 
passed  a  considerable  time  for  the  better  studying 
of  tliem.  It  is  proper  I  siiouid  give  some  idea  of 
them  here,  having  forgotten  to  do  it  in  tke  place  where 
it  would  have  been  more  udtural,  that  is,  when  I 
spoke  for  the  first  time  of  Lycurgus  and  his  insti- 
tutions. 

Minos,  whom  fabulous  history  calls  the  son  of    ^   -^j_ 
JupitefT,  was  the  author  of  these  laws.   He  lived  about     eyso. 
an  hundred  years  before  tlie  Trojan  war.    lie  was  a  Ant.J.C 
powerful,  wise,  and  gentle  prince,  and  still  niore  es-      ^'"'''^* 
timable  for  his  moral  virtues  than  his  n.ilit  iry  abiliues. 
After  having  conquered  the  island  of  Crete, .  and  se- 
veral others  in  its  neighbourhood,  he  applied  himself 
to  strenn;then  by  wise  laws  the  new  state,  of '.vrirh  he 
had  possessed  iiimself  by  the  force  of  arms.     ^  The 

'-  Strab.  I.  X.  p.  480^ 
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end  which  he  proposed  in  the  estabHshment  of  these 
laws,  was  to  render  his  subjects  happy  by  making 
them  virtuous.  He  banished  idleness  and  voluptu- 
ousness from  his  states,  and  with  them  luxury  and 
effeminate  pleasures,  the  fruitful  sources  of  all  vice. 
Well  knowing,  that  liberty  was  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  precious  and  greatest  good,  and  that  it  ] 
cannot  subsist  without  a  perfect  union  of  the  people,  I 
he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  kind  of  equality 
amongst  them ;  which  is  the  tie  and  basis  of  it,  and 
well  calculated  to  remove  all  envy,  jealousy,  hatred, 
and  dissention.  He  did  not  undertake  to  make 
any  new  divisions  of  lands,  nor  to  prohibit  the  use 
•  of  gold  and  silver.  He  applied  himself  to  the  unit- 
ing of  his  subjects  by  other  ties,  which  seemed  to 
him  neither  less  firm  nor  less  reasonable. 

He  decreed,  that  the  children  should  be  all 
brought  up  and  educated  together  by  troops  and 
bands;  in  order  that  they  might  learn  early  the 
same  principles  and  maxims.  Their  life  was  hard 
and  sober.  They  were  accustomed  to  be  satisfied 
with  little,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  walk  over 
steep  and  rugged  places,  to  skirmish  with  each 
other  in  small  parties,  to  suffer  courageously  the 
blows  they  received,  and  to  exercise  themselves  in 
a  kind  of  dance  in  ^hich  they  carried  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
Pyrrhick ;  in  order,  says  Strabo,  that  even  to  their 
very  diversions,  every  thing  might  breathe,  and  form 
tliem  for,  war.  They  were  also  made  to  learn  cer- 
tain airs  of  music,  but  of  a  manly,  martial  kind. 

'  They  were  not  taught  either  to  ride,  or  to  wear 
hea\7  armour;  but  in  return,  they  were  made  to  excel 
in  drawing  the  bow,  w^hich  was  their  most  usual  exer- 
cise. The  reason  of  this  w^as  natural.  Crete  is  not  a  flat 
even  country,  nor  fit  for  breeding  of  horses,  as  is  that 
of  the  Thessalians,  who  passed  for  the  best  cavalry 
in   Greece;  but  a  rough,  broken  counti'v,  full  of 

•  Plat,  de  leg.  1.  i.  p.  623. 
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iiills  and  high  lands,  where  heavy-armed  troops  could 
not  exercise  themselves  in  the  horse-race.  But  as 
archers  and  light  armed  soldiers,  fit  to  execute  the 
de\ices  and  stratagems  of  Mar,  the  Cretans  pretentied 
to  hold  the  foremost  rank. 

jMinos  thought  proper  to  establish  in  Crete  a 
community  of  tables  and  meals.  Besides  several- 
other  great  advantages  which  he  found  in  this  insti- 
tution, as  the  introducing  a  kind  of  equahty  in  his 
dominions,  the  rich  and  poor  having  the>  same  diet, 
the  accustoming  his  subjects  to  a  frugal  and  sober 
life,  the  cementing  friendship  and  unity  between 
them  by  the  usual  gaiety  and  familiarity  of  the 
table,  he  had  also  in  view  the  custom  of  war,  in 
■i\hich  the  soldiers  are  obliged  to  eat  together.  '  It 
was  the  public  that  supplied  the  expences  of  these 
tables.  Out  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  state,  a  pait 
wais  applied  to  tlie  uses  of  religion,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rest  allotted  for  the 
public  meals.'  So  that  the  women,  ciiildren,  and 
men  of  all  ages,  were  fed  at  the  cost,  and  in  the 
name  oi"  the  republic.  In  tliis  Aristotle  gives  the 
preference  to  the  meals  of  Crete  before  those  of 
Sparta,  wherein  private  persons  were  obliged  to 
furnish  tiieir  proportion,  and  without  it  were  not 
admitted  into  the  assemblies :  which  was  to  exclude 
the  poor. 

'  After  eating,  the  old  men  discoursed  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  state.  The  conversation  turned  ge- 
nerally upon  the  history  of  the  countiy,  upon  the 
actions  and  virtues  of  its  great  men,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  either  by  their  valour  in  war, 
or  their  wisdom  in  peace ;  and  tlie  youth,  who  were 
present  at  these  entertainments,  were  exhorted  to 
propose  those  gi'eat  persons  to  themGelves  as  their 
models,  for  the  forming  of  their  manners,  and  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct. 

•  Arist.  de  rep.  1.  ii.  c  lo.       '  Athen.  ].  ir.  p.  6^3. 
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'  ^finos,  as  well  as  Lycurfriis,  is  reproached  nith 
having  no  other  vii^w  in  his  la\is  than  war;  which 
s,  is  a  very  great  fault  in  a  legislator,  it  is  true,  this 
appears  to  have  been  b.is  principal  object,  because 
he  was  convinced  tliat  the  repose,  liberty,  and  riches 
of  his  subjects  were  under  tlie  protection,  and  in 
a  manner  under  the  guard  of  arms  and  military 
knowledge ;  the  conqu-ered  being  deprived  of  all  those 
advantages  by  the  victor.  But  he  was  desirous  that 
war  should  be  made  only  for  the  sake  of  peace;  and 
liis  laws  are  far  from  being  confined  to  tliat  sole 
object. 

Amongst  the  Cretans,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
was  not  entirely  neo;lected,  and  care  v.as  taken  to 
eive  the  vouth  some  tincture  of  learning.  The 
works  of  Homer*,  of  much  later  date  than  the  la^vs 
of  ]\linos,  were  not  unknown  amongst  them,  though 
they  set  small  value  upon,  and  made  little  use  of, 
foreign  poets  ^.  -^hey  were  very  curious  in  such 
know  ledge  as  is  proper  to  form  the  manners ;  and, 
Avhat  is  no  small  praise,  they  piqued  themselves 
upon  thinking  m.uch  and  speaking  little '^.  Ihe 
poet  Epimenides,  v.  ho  made  a  voyage  to  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  and  was  in  great  estimation  there, 
•was  of  Crete,  and  is  by  some  placed  in  the  number 
of  the  seven  sages. 

One  of  ^linos's  institutions,  which  Plato  ^  ad- 
mires the  most,  was  to  inspire  early  into  the  youth 
an  high  respect  for  the  maxims,  customs,  and  lau* 
of  the  state,  and  not  to  siiffer  them  to  dispute^  or 
call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  their  instituiions; 
but  to  consider  them  not  as  prescribed  and  imposed 
by  men,  but  as  emanations  of  the  divinity  himself. 
Accordingly  lie  had  industriously  apprized  the  peo- 
ple, that  Jupiter  himself  had  dictated  them  to  him. 
lie  had  tiie  same  intention  in  regard  to  the  masiis- 

"  Plat,  de  ]eg.  1.  ii.  p.  6-26. 

*  Plat,  de  leg.  1.  ii.  p  OcO.  ^  Idem,  1.  i.  p.  641. 

'  i'iut.  in  Solon,  p.  84.  *  De  lejj.  1.  i.  p.  634, 
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tl'ates  and  aged  persons,  whom  he  recommended  to 
honour  m  a  peculiar  manner;  and  in  order  that 
nothing  might  violate  the  respect  due  to  them,  he 
ordained,  that  if  any  defects  were  observed  in  them, 
they  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
the  youth :  A  ^vise  precaution,  and  one  -^vhich  ^vould 
be  of  great  utility  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  life  ! 

The  government  of  Crete  was  at  first  monarchical, 
of  which  Minos  has  left  a  perfect  model  to  all  ages. 
According  to  him,  as  a  great  and  most  excellent 
*  man  observes,  the  king  can  do  every  thing  over 
the  T)eople,  but  the  laws  every  thing  over  him.  He 
has  an  absolute  power  to  do  good,  and  his  hands  are 
tied  up  from  doing  evil.  The  law  s  intrust  the  people 
in  his  hands  as  the  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon- 
condition  that  he  shall  be  their  common  father.  The 
same  laws  require,  that  a  single  man  by  his  w  isdoni 
and  moderation  shall  constitute  the  fehcity  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  subjects;  and  not  that  the  subjects, 
by  their  misery  and  abject  slavery,  shall  be  subservient 
to  the  gratilication  of  the  pride  and  low  passions  of 
a  single  mai].  Accordinj  to  him,  the  kins;  ou^ht  to 
be  abroad  the  defender  of  his  country  at  the  head 
of  armies,  and  at  home  the  judge  of  his  people,  to 
render  thern  good,  wise,  and  happy.  It  is  not  for 
himself  that  the  gods  have  made  him  king,  and  he 
is  only  so  for  the  service  of  his  people.  He  owes 
to  them  his  whole  time,  care,  and  affection ;  and  is 
worthy  of  tlie  throne,  only  as  far  as  he  forgets  him- 
self, and  devotes  himseh  to  the  public  good.  ^Such 
is  the  idea  I'klinos  had  of  the  sovereignty,  of  which 
he  was  a  living  iiliage  in  his  ov^n  person,  and  which 
Hesiod  has  p^jfectly  expressed  in  two  words,  by 
calling  that  piince,  '  the  most  royal  of  mortal  kings,' 
{^uciXsvTXTov  ^nrZy  ^ad^im  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  ail  royal  virtues,  and 
Hvas  a  king  in  all  things; 

''  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  320. 

*  Monsieur  de  feaelon,  archbiihop  of"  Cambray, 
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'  It  appears,  that  ttie  authority  of  king  was  of  no 
long  daration,  and  thai  it  ^ave  place  to  a  republican 
government,  as  Minos  had  intended.  The  senate, 
composed  of  thirty  senators,  formed  the  public 
council.  In  that  assembly  the  public  affairs  were 
examined,  and  resolutions  taken ;  but  they  were  of 
no  force,  till  the  people  had  given  them  their  appro- 
bation, and  confirmed  them  by  thtir  suftrages.  The 
maj^istrates,  to  the  number  of  ten,  established  for 
niaintainiu!^  good  order  in  the  state,  and  therefoiC 
called  *  Cosmi,  held  the  two  other  bodies  of  the 
state  in  check,  and  preserved  the  balance  between 
them.  In  time  of  war  the  same  persons  commanded 
the  armv.  They  were  chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out 
of  certain  families.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and 
they  were  not  accountable  to  any  for  their  admini- 
stration. Out  of  this  company  the  senators  were 
elected. 

The  Cretans  made  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  them  ^ 
certain  annual  sum.    They  were  called  Periccci,  pro- 
bably from  their  being  drawn  from  neighbouring  na- 
tions, whom  jNIinos  had  subjected.     As  they  inha- 
bited an  island,  and  consequently  a  country  separate 
from  all  others,  the  Cretans  had  not  so  much  to  fear 
'    from  these  vassals,  as  the  Lacedasmonians  from  the 
Helots,  Avho  often  joined  the  neighbouring  people 
against  them.     "^  A  custom  anciently  established  in 
Crete,  from  whence  it  ^as  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
gives  us  reason  to  believe,  that  the  vassals  who  til- 
led  the   lands,    were  treated  with  great   goodness 
and  tavour.     In  the  feasts  of  Afercury,  the  masters 
waited  on   their  slaves  at  table,  and  did  them  the 
same  offices  as  they  received*  from  them  the  rest  of 
the  year ;  precious  remains  and  traces  of  the  pri- 
mitive world,    in  which  all  men  were  equal,  that 
seemed  to  inform  the  masters,  that  their  ser/ant# 

'  Arist.  de  Rep.l.  ii.   c.  lo.         ^  Athen.  1,  xiv.  p.  639. 
*  Mcr^'^,  ordo. 
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were  of  the  same  condition  with  themselves,  and 
that  to  treat  them  n\ ith  cruelty  and  pride,  was  to  re- 
nounce huuiMiiit3\ 

•  As  a  pnnce  cannot  do  every  thing  alone,  and 
is  obHiJ;ed  to  associate  co-operators  with  himscl]',  for 
whose  conduct  he  is  accountable,  Minos  charged  iiis 
brother  Rliadamanthus  with  a  share  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  the  capital  city;  v.hich  is  the 
most  essential  and  indispensable  function  of  sove- 
rei;j;nty.  lie  knew  his  probity,  disinterestedness, 
ah'iiity  and  constancy,  and  had  taken  pains  to  form 
him  for  so  important  an  oflice.  Another  minister 
had  the  care  of  the  rest  of  the  cities,  who  made  a 
circuit  three  times  a  year,  to  examine  ^\•ilether  the 
laws  established  by  the  prince  were  diily  observed, 
and  the  inferior  magistrates  and  officers  jeligiously 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty. 

C'rete,  under  so  wise  a  government,  changed  its 
aspect  entirely,  and  seemed  to  have  become  the 
abode  of  virtue,  probitv,  and  justice;  as  we  may  judge, 
from  what  tabulous  history  tells  us  of  the  honour 
Jupiter  did  these  three  brothers,  in  making  them  tlie 
judges  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  for  every  body  knov/s, 
tiiat  fable  is  founded  upon  real  liistory,  thougli  disguis- 
ed under  agreeable  emblems  and  allegories,  adapted 
to  recommend  truth  by  the  ornaments  of  fancy. 

^  It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  a  law 
established  from  the  beginning  of  time,  that  men  on 
departing  this  life  should  be  judged,  in  order  to  their 
receiving  the  reu-ard  or  punishment  due  to  their  good 
or  evil  actions.  In  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the 
j6rst  years  of  that  of  Jupiter,  this  judgment  v>a5 
pronounced  at  the  instant  preceding  death,  wiiich 
left  room  for  very  flagrant  injustice.  Princes,  who 
had  been  cruel  and  tyrannical,  appearing  before 
their  judges  in- all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  their 
power,  and  producing  witnesses  to  depose  in  tiitir 

^  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  3'20. 

*Flar.  inGovg.  p.  5-23— 526.    In  Axioch.  p.  371. 
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ffxvour ;  because,  as  they  ^\  ere  still  alive,  they  dreaded 
their  anger ;  tiie  judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain  shoH% 
and  deceived  by  such  false  evidence,  declared  these 
princes  innocent,  and  dismissed  them  with  permis- 
sion to  enter  into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  just. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  rich ;  but  for 
the  poor  and  helpless,  calumny  and  malice  pursued 
them  even  to  this  last  tribunal,  and  found  means 
to  have  them  doomed  for  ever  as  criminals. 

Fabulous  history  adds,  that,  upon  reiterated  com- 
plaints and  warm  remonstrances  made  to  Jupiter 
upon  this  account,  he  changed  the  form  of  these  trials. 
The  time  for  them  -was  fixed  to  the  very  moment  after 
death.  Rhadamanthus  and  A\acus,  both  sons  of 
Jove,  were  appointed  judges;  the  first  for  the 
Asiatics,  the  other  for  the  Europeans;  and  Minos 
over  them  to  decide  supremely  in  cases  of  doubt  and 
obscurity.  Their  tribunal  is  situated  in  a  place 
called  The  Field  of  Truth,  because  neither  falshood 
nor  calumny  can  approach  it.  The  greatest  prince 
must  appear  there,  as  soon  as  he  has  resigned  his  last 
breath,  deprived  of  all  his  grandeur,  reduced  to  his 
naked  self,  without  defence  or  protection,  silent  and 
tremblino;  for  his  own  doom,  after  bavins;  made  the 
whole  world  tremble  for  theirs.  If  he  be  found  guilty 
of  crimes,  ^'\•hich  are  of  a  nature  to  be  expiated,  he 
is  confined  in  Tartarus  for  a  certain  time  only,  and 
with  assurance  of  being  released,  as  soon  as  he  shall 
be  sufficiently  purified.  But  if  his  crimes  are  un- 
pardonable, such  as  injustice,  perjury,  and  the  op- 
pression of  his  people,  he  is  cast  into  the  same  Tar- 
tarus, there  to  suffer  eternal  miseries.  The  just, 
on  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  condition  they  are, 
are  conducted  into  the  blest  abodes  of  peace  and  joy, 
to  partake  of  a  felicity  which  shall  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover 
of,  these  fictions,  ingenious  indeed,  but  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  intended  to  give  us  the  model 
of  an  accomplished  prince,  wb.ose  first  care  is  to  ren- 
der justice  to  his  people ;  and  to  depict  the  extra.- 
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ordinary  happiness  Crete  enjoyed  under  the  wise  go- 
vernment of  Minos  ?  This  happiness  did  not  expire 
with  him.  ^  The  laws  he  estabhsiicd^  subsisted  in 
all  their  vigour  even  in  Plato's  time ;  that  is  to  say, 
more  than  nine  hundred  years  after.  ^  And  tliey 
were  considered  as  the  effect  of  his  long  *  conver- 
sations for  many  vears  with  Jupiter,  who  had  con- 
descended to  become  his  teacher,  to  enter  into  a 
t  familiarity  with  him  as  with  a  friend,  and  to  form 
him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning  with  a  secret  com- 
placency, as  a  favourite  disciple,  and  a  tenderly- 
beloved  son.  It  is  in  this  manner  Plato  explains 
these  words  of  Homer :  '  Aiog  {jt.syixXB  oa^ir>i? ;  the 
most  exalted  praise,  according  to  him,  that  can  be 
given  to  a  mortal,  and  which  that  poet  ascribes  only 
to  Minos. 

Notwithstanding  so  shining  and  solid  a  merit,  the 
theatres  of  Athens  resounded  witli  imprecations 
against  the  memory  of  Minos;  and  Socrates,  in 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  I  have  already  often 
cited,  observes  upon,  and  gives  the  reason  for  them  ; 
Ikt  first  he  nmkes  a  reflection  well  worthy  of  being 
-weighed.  "  When  either  the  praise  or  dispraise  of 
"  great  men  is  in  question,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
"  portance,"  says  he,  "  to  make  use  of  circumspec- 
"  tion  and  Avisdom  ;  because  upon  that  depends  the 
''  idea  men  form  to  themselves  of  virtue  and  vice,  and 
"  the  distinction  they  ought  to  make  between  the 
"  good  and  the  bad.  For,"  adds  he,  "  God  conceives 
^'  a  just  indignation,  when  a  prince  is  blamed  who  - 
"  resembles  himself;  and  on  the  contrary  anothei* 
*'  praised,  who  is  the  reverse  of  him.  We  must 
"  not  believe  that  nothing  is  sacred  but  brass  and 
''  marble ;  (he  speaks  of  the  statues  that  were  Avor-    • 

f^Tlat.  in  Mill.  p.-32i.   '^  Ibid.  p.  319.   '  Odyss.  T.  ver.  179. 

*  Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admlssus.     Horat. 

•j-  This  poetical  fiction  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  say  of  Moses:  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
iace  ;o  face,  as  anian  speaketh  unto  his  friend.  £.10^/.  xxxiii.  1  \, 
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"  shipped :)  The  just  man  is  the  most  sacred,  and 
"  the  wicked  the  most  detestable,  of  ail  beings  in 
"  tliis  world/' 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  observes,  that  the 
source  and  canse  of  the  Athenians'  hatred  of  Minos 
Avas  the  unjust  and  cruel  tribute  he  imposed  upon 
them,  in  obliging  them  to  send  him,  every  nine 
years,  seven  young  men  and  as  many  maids,  to  be 
devoured  by  the  ^linotaur;  and  he  cannot  avoid 
reproaching  that  prince,  with  liaving  drawn  upon 
himself  the  abhorrence  of  a  city  like  Athens  abound- 
ing w  ith  learned  men,  and  of  having  sharpened  the 
tongues  of  the  poets  against  him,  a  dangerous  and 
formidable  race  of  men,  from  the  poisoned  shafts 
which  they  never  iail  to  let  fly  against  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato 
imputes  to  Tslinos  the  imposidon  of  that  cruel  tri- 
bute. ApoUodorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion.  *The  Abb6  Eanier  al- 
leges and  proves,  that  they  are  mistaken,  and 
confound  the  first  Minos,  of  whom  we  speak,  Avith 
.a  second  his  grandson,  who  reigned  after  him  in 
Crete,  and  who,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  Andro- 
geus  killed  in  Attica,  declared  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  imposed  that  tribute,  to  which  Theseus 
put  an  end  by  killing  the  Minotaur.  It  would  in- 
deed be  diflicult  to  reconcile  so  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous a  conduct  with  what  ail  antiquity  relates  of 
the  goodness,  lenity,  and  equity  of  j\linos,  and 
with  the  magnificent  praises  it  besto\vs  upon  the 
polity  and  institudons  of  Crete. 

It  is  true  that  in  after  times  the  Cretans  degenerated 
very  much  from  their  ancient  reputation,  which  at 
length  they  absolutely  lost  by  an  entire  change  of  their 
manners,  becoming  avaricious,  and  so  self-interested 
as  to  think  that  no  gain  was  base,  enemies  of  labour 
and  regularity  of  life,  i^rofessed  liars  and  knaves ; 
so  that  to  Cretise  became  a  proverb  amongst  the 

*  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrlp.  Tom.  III. 
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Greeks,  imfTlying  to  lie  and  to  dect'we.  Every  body 
knows  that  *  St.  Paul  cites  against  thcni  as  truth 
the  testimony  of  one  ot  tlieir  ancient  poets,  (it  is 
believed  to  be  Epinienides)  who  pah)t3theui  in  colours 
much  to  their  dishonour ;  but  thi?  change  of  man- 
ners, at  wlratever  time  it  took  plar.e,  does  not 
at  all  aiFect  the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor 
the  glory  of  Alinos  their  king. 

^  The  most  certain  proof  of  thdt  legislator's  wis- 
dom, as  Plato  observes,  is  the  solid  and  lasting  hap- 
piness, which  the  sole  imitation  of  his  la%\s  effected 
at  Sparta.  Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  government 
of  that  city  upon  the  plan  and  idea  of  that  of  Crete, 
and  it  subsisted  in  an  uniform  manner  for  many  ages, 
without  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions 
so  common  in  all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 


ARTICLE    II. 

Of  the  government  of  Athens. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  neither  so  per- 
manent nor  so  uniform  as  that  of  Sparta,  but  suf- 
fered various  alterations,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  times  and  conjunctures.  Athens,  after  having 
long  been  governed  by  king;5  and  afteruards  by 
archons,  assumed  entire  liberty,  which  gave  place 
however  for  some  years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the 
Pisistratidse,  but  was  soon  after  re-established,  and 
subsisted  with  splendor  till  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  and 
the  taking  of  the  city  by  tlie  Lacedemonians. 
The  latter  subjected  them  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
whose  authority  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  gave 
place  again  to  liberty,  which  continued  amidst  various 

^  Plat.  p.  320. 
are  always  liars,  evil  beasts^  slow  bellies.     Titus  i.  12. 
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events  during  a  long  series  of  years,  till  the  Roman 
power  had  subdued  Greece  and  reduced  it  into  a 
p]<ovince. 

1  shall  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  go- 
vernment, and  shall  examine  in  particular  iive  or  six 
heads :  The  foundation  of  their  oovernment  according 
to  Solon's  establishment,  the  difterent  parts  of  which 
the  republic  consisted,  the  council  or  senate  of  live 
hundred,  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  dif- 
ferent tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
revenues  or  finances  of  the  republic.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  M-hat  regards 
the  government  of  Athens,  than  1  have  upon  that 
of  Sparta,  because  the  latter  is  almost  sufficiently 
Known,  from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  life  of 
Lycurgus  \ 


Sect.  I.    Fowidatian  of  the  government  of  Aihem 
according  to  Solon's  plan. 

™  Solon  was  not  the  first  who  established  the 
popular  government  at  Athens.  Theseus  long  he- 
fore  him  had  traced  out  the  plan,  and  begim  tlie 
execution  of  it.  After  having  united  the  twelve 
towns  into  one  city,  he  divided  the  inhabitants  into 
three  bodies;  that  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  the 
superintendence  of  religious  affairs  arid  all  offices 
were  confided;  the  labourers  or  husbandmen ;  and 
the  artisans.  He  had  propo:ed  the  establishment 
fd  a  kind  of  equality  between  the  three  orders.  For 
if  the  nobles  Avere  considerable  by  their  honours  and 

diiinities,  the  husbandmen  had  the  advantage  h'oin 

.  .  .  . '-' 

their  utility  to  the  public,   and  the  necessity  there 

was  for  their  labours  ;  and  the  artisans  had  the  supe- 
riority to  both  the  other  bodies  from  their  number. 
Athens,  properly  speaking,  did  not  become  a  popular 
itate,  till  the  establishment  of  the  nine  Archons,  whose 

1  Vol.  IL        "^  Plut,  in  Thes.  d.  lo,  n. 
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juithority  continued  only  for  one  year,  whereas  be- 
ibre  it  was  for  ten ;  and  it  Avas  not  till  many  years 
after,  that  Solon,  'by  the  wibdoui  of  liis  ld.\\s,  con- 
firmed and  regulated  this  form  of  government. 

"  Solon's  great  prhiciple  was  to  establish  as  nmch. 
as  possible  a  kind  of  equality  atiKingst  his  citizens, 
which  he  regarded  with  reason  as  the  foundation  and 
essential  point  of  liberty.     He  resolved  therefore  to 
leave  the  public  employments  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  as  they  had  been  till  then,  but  to  give  the  |)0or 
also  some  share  in  the  government,  ti'om  which  tliey 
were  excluded,    lor  this  reason  he  made  an  estima- 
tion of  what  each  individual  was  \vortii.    Those  \s  lix) 
were  found  to  have  an  annual  revenue  of  five  liun- 
dred   measures,   as  well  in  giain  as  liquids,   were 
placed  in  the  first  class,    and  called  the  Fe?ita- 
cosio?ne(/hn?u\  that  is,  those  who  had  a  revenue  of 
five  hundred  nieasures.    The  second  class  was  com- 
posed of  such  as  had  three  hundred,  and  could  main- 
tain a  horse  for  war;  these  were  called  horsemen  or 
knights.    Those  who  had  only  two  hundred,  \\(re 
in  tlie  third  class,  and  were  called  *  ZugitiC.    (Ait 
of  tiiese  three  classes  alone  the  magistnites  and  com- 
manders were  chosen.     Ail  the  other  citizens,  v\ho 
were  below  these  three  classes,  and  had  iei;s  revetiues, 
were  comprised  under  the  name  of  Thet^e,  hirelings, 
or  workmen  labouring  with  their  liands.     Solon  did 
not  permit  them  to  hold  any  oiiice,   and  granted 
them  only  the  right  of  giving  their  suliiages  in  the 
assemblies  and  trials  of  the  people,   wliich  at  first 
seemed  a  very  slight  privilege,  but  at  length  Was 
found  to  be  a  yery  great  advantage,  as  wiU  appear 
hi  the  sequel.    I  do  not  know^  wliether  Solon  fore- 
;^aw  it,   but  he  used  to  say,   °  that  the  people  were 
aever  more   obedient  and  submissive,   than  when 

^  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  87.  "Ibid.  p.  no, 

*  It  is  believed  they  wure  so  called  '/rem  thtir  being  ranked 
between  ihe  knights  and  the  Theta^ ;  as  in  the  gallies  those  \\  ho 
iiWed  in  the  middle  were  termed  Zugitie;  their  place  was  bt> 
\7-:etn  the  'ihalamitae  and  Thniiait'*, 
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fhey  possessed  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  li- 
berty: Which  comes  very  near  Galba's  expression, 
'  when  in  order  to  induce  Piso  to  treat  the  Roman 
people  with  goodness  and  lenity,  he  desires  him  to 
remember,  ^^  that  he  was  ^oing  to  command  men 
who  were  incana()le  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty, 
or  absolute  subjection. 

^  The  people  of  Athens,  being  become  more 
haughty  after  their  victories  over  the  Persians,  pre- 
tended to  have  a  riglit  to  share  in  all  the  public 
offices  and  the  magistracy;  and  Aristides,  to  pre- 
vent the  disorders  which  too  tenacious  opposition 
might  have  occasioned,  thought  proper  to  give  way 
to  them  in  this  point.  '  It  appears  hov^ever  from  a 
passage  in  Xenophon,  that  the  people  contented 
themselves  with  those  offices  from  whence  some  pro- 
fit arose,  and  left  those,  Avhich  related  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  go\ernment  of  the  state,  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich. 

*  The  citizens  of  the  first  three  classes  paid  every 
year  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
public  treasury ;  the  first  a  j  talent,  the  knights 
half  a  talent,  and  the  Zugiia3  ten  J:  mioae. 

As  the  proportion  of  revenue  deteriiiined  the  order 
of  the  classes,  as  their  revenues  augmented,  the 
people  were  allo^ved  to  rise  to  a  superior  ckss. 

If  *  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  Solon  formed  two 
councils,  which  were  a  kind  of  double  limitation 
to  fix  and  temper  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 
The  first  was  the  Areopagus  :  Dut  it  was  much  more 
ancient  than  his  institutions,  and  he  only  reformed 
it,  and  gave  it  new  lustre  by  augmenting  its  po^^■er. 
The  second  was  the  council  of  the  Pour  Hundred, 
that  is,  an  hundred  of  each  tribe ;  for  Cecrops,  the 

?  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  X.   c.  16.  "5  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p- 33a. 

'Xenoph.  de  rep.  Atheu.  p.  691.  'Pollux.  1.  viii.  c.  10. 
tin  Solon,  p.  88. 

*  Imperaiiinis €s  hoininihvs.qui  nectoiam  sertilvtem pati possunt, 
ixec  totavi  Ubertateni. 

t  One  thousand  Trench  Crowns.         %  Five  hundred  livres. 
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first  king  of  tlie  Athenians,  had  divided  the  people 
into  four  tribes.  Chsthenes  long  after  him  changed 
that  order,  and  established  ten.  It  was  In  this  coun- 
cil of  the  Four  Hundred,  that  all  atiairs  were  con- 
sidered before  they  \vere  proposed  to  the  assenjbly 
of  the  people,  as  we  shall  soon  explain. 

1  do  not  mention  liere  another  division  of  the 
people  into  three  parties  or  factions,  which  till  the 
time  of  Pisistratus  were  a  continual  source  of  troubles 
and  seditions.  One  of  these  three  parties  was  formed 
out  of  those  who  inhabited  the  high  lands,  and  fa- 
voured popular  government ;  the  other  out  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  plains,  and  they  were  for  oligarchy; 
and  the  tliird  out  of  tlie  people  upon  the  coast,  and 
these  held  the  mean  between  botii. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  what 
■we  have  now  said,  to  enter  into  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  Athenian  people. 


Sect.  II.    Of  the  inhabitant's  of  Athens. 

"  1  HERE  were  three  sorts  of  inhabitants  of  a.  M. 
Athens  :  Citizens,  strangers,  and  servants.  In  the  ^  369^ 
account  taken  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  cxvith 
Olympiad,  their  number  amounted  to  twenty-one 
thousand  citizens,  ten  thousand  strangers,  and  *  forty 
thousand  servants.  The  number  of  citizens  was 
almost  the  same  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  and  less 
under  Pericles. 

1 .    Of  the  Citizens. 

A  citizen  could  only  be  such  by  birth  or  adoption. 
To  be  a  natural  denizen  of  Athens,  it  w^as  necessary 
to  be  bora  of  a  father  and  mother  both  free,  and 

"  Athen.l.  vi.  p.  272. 
*  The  text  says,  /*f^»a^«?  rta-a-x^a.noy'Ta.j  four  hundred  thou 
sand,  which  is  a  m^j^test  error,  > 


Aut.  J.C. 
3H- 
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Athenians.  *  We  have  seen  that  Pencles  restored 
in  all  its  force  this  law,  wliich  had  not  been  ex- 
actly observed,  and  which  he  himself  some  short 
time  after  infringed.  The  people  could  confer  tlie 
freedom  of  the  city  upon  strangers;  and  those, 
vhom  they  had  so  adopted,  enjoyed  almost  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natural  citizens. 
The  quality  of  citizen  of  Athens  was  sometimes 
granted  as  an  honour  and  mark  of  gratitude  to  those, 
■who  had  rendered  great  sernces  to  the  state ;  as  to 
Hippocrates;  and  even  kings  have  sometimes  canvas- 
sed tliat  title  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Eva- 
goras,  king  of  Cyprus,  thought  it  much  to  liis  ho- 
nour. 

When  the  young  men  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  they  were  inroUed  upon  the  list  of  citizens, 
after  having  taken  an  oatli ;  and  it  was  only  in  virtue 
of  that  public  and  solemn  act,  that ,  they  became 
members  of  the  state.  The  form  of  this  oath  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable,  which  Stoba^us  and  ^  Pollux 
have  preservexi  in  the  following  words :  "I  will  never 
*'  dishonour  the  profession  of  arms,  nor  save  my  life 
''by  a  shameful  flight.  I  will  jfight  to  my  last 
"  breath  for  the  religion  and  civil  interests  of  the 
"  state,  in  concert  witli  the  other  citizens,  and  alone 
"  if  occasion  be,  I  ^^ill  not  bring  my  country  into 
''  a  worse  condition  than  I  found  it,  but  "will  use 
*'  my  utmost  endeavours  to  make  it  more  happy 
"  and  flourishing.  I  will  always  submit  myself  to 
"  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  to  all  that  shall  be 
^  ordained  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people. 
"  If  anv  one  shall  violate,  or  attempt  to  annul  the 
*•  laws,  I  will  not  disguise  or  conceal  such  an  enter- 
"  prise,  but  will  oppose  it  cither  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
*'  pon  with  my  fellow  citizens,  and  I  will  constantly 
"  adhere  to  the  religion  of  my  forefathers.  To  all 
**  which  I  call  to  witness  Agraulos,  Enyalius,  MarS, 
"  and  Jupiter."    I  leave  the  reader  to  his  ovrn  re- 

'  Vol.  III.  7  ^tUux.^iii.  c.  9. 
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iie-ctions  upon  this  august  ceremony,  v.ell  adapted 
to  inspire  the  love  of  tlieir  country  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  citizens. 

The  whole  people  at  lirst  had  been  divided  into 
four- tribes,  and  afterwards  into  ten.  Each  tribe 
was  subdirided  into  several  parts,  ^vhich  were  called 
Arjuot,  Pagi.  It  was  by  tliese  two  titles  that  the  citi- 
zens were  described  -in  the  public  acts.  Melitus,  ^ 
tribu  Cecropidc,  h  pago  Pitthend. 

1.    Of  the  siriniger.?. 

I  call  those  by  that  name,  \^  ho,  being  of  a  foreign 
country,  came  to  settle  at  Athens,  or  in  Attica,  whe- 
ther for  the  sake  of  commerce,  or  the  exercising  any 
trade.  They  were  termed  jW./tojxoj,  inquilinl  They 
had  no  share  in  the  government,  nor  votes  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  could  not  he  admitted 
into  any  oftice.  They  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection"^ of  some  citizen,  as  we  fmd  from  a  passage 
of  *  Terence,  and  u})on  that  account  were  obliged 
to  render  him  certain  duties  and  services,  as  theclient^; 
did  at  Rome  to  their  patrons.  They  were  bound  to 
observe  all  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  conform 
entirely  to  all  its  customs,  'iliey  paid  a  yearly  tri- 
})ute  to  the  state  of  twelve  t  drachmas,  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  were  made  slaves,  and  exposed  to 
sale.  ^  Xenocrates,  the  celebrated,  but  poor,  phi- 
losopher, was  very  near  experiencing  this  misfortune, 
and  was  being  carried  to  prison ;  but  Lycurgus,  the 
orator,  having  paid  the  tax,  released  him  from  the 
farmers  of  the'  public  revenues ;  a  kind  of  men  v.  ho  in 
all  times  have  been  very  little  sensible  to  merit,  Mitli 
the  exception  of  an  exceeding  few  of  their  nuniben 
That  philosopher,  meeting  some  time  after  the  sons 
of  his  deliverer,^  told  them,   /  pa\j  your  father  the 

2  Flut.  in  l"l?.min.    p.  375. 
*  Thais  patri  se  convtfn;da"it   in  dientdam  iSf  f.dan :  Nobis 
iidit  !?csc.     Eu^-ucH.  Act.  5.   seen,  ult. 

t  Six  livK-s.  ,;j 
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favour  he  has  dojie  vie  icilh  usury,  for  all  the  zcorld 
praises  him  upon  my  account. 

3.  Of  the  servants. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  them.     The  one  who 
were  free,  and  not  able  to  ,«;et  their  bread  by  their 
worlv,  were  obhgcd  by  the  bad  state  of  tlieir  affairs 
to  go  into  service,  and  their  condition  was  reputable 
and  not  lal)orious.     The  service  of  the  other  was 
forced  and  constrained ;  these  were  slaves,  who  had 
either  been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  bought  of  such 
as  trafficked  public!}' in  them.  Part  of  their  masters'' 
estate  consisted  in  them,  who  disposed  absolutely 
of  them,  but  generall}'  treated  them  v.itli  great  hu- 
manit}-.    *  Demosthenes  observes,  in  one  of  his  ha- 
rangues, that  the  condition  of  servants  was  infinitely 
more  gentle  at  Atliens"^than  any  where  else.     There 
was  in  that  city  an  asylum  and  place  of  refuge  for 
slaves,  where  the  bones  of  Theseus  had  been  in- 
terred,   and    that    asylum   subsisted   in    Plutarcli's 
time.     How  glorious  was  it  for  Theseus,  that  his 
tomb  should  do  that  twelve  hundred  years  after  his 
death,   which  he  had  done  himself  during  his  life, 
and  continue  the  protector  of  the  oppressed  as  he 
had  been ! 

**  When  the  slaves  M-ere  treated  \^ith  too  much 
rigour  and  inhumanity,  they  had  their  action  against 
their  masters,  who  were  obliged  to  sell  them  to 
others,  if  the  fact  viere  sufficiently  proved.  "  They 
could  ransom  themselves  even  against  their  masters' 
consent,  when  they  had  laid  up  money  enough  for 
that  purpose.  For  out  of  what  they  got  by  their 
labour,  after  having  paid  a  certain  proportion  to 
their  masters,  they  kept  the  remainder  for  them- 
selves, and  made  a  stock  which  was  at  their  ovrn  dis- 
posal. Private  persons,  when  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  services,  often  gave  these  slaves  their  liberty  ; 

*  Philip.  3.      Tlut.  de  superstit.  p,  166.     *Plaut.  inCasin. 
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and  tlie  sainc  favour  was  always  a;ranted  them   by 
the  public,  when  the  necessity  of  the  times  obHged  . 
the  state  to  arm  and  enlist  them  far  the  war  arnonsst 
the  citizens. 

The  humane  and  equitable  manner  in  ^',  hich  tlie 
Athenians  treated  their  servants  and  slaves,  was  an 
etrect  of  the  <zood  temper  natural  to  that  people,  and 
very  remote  from  the  austere  and  cruel  severity  of 
the  Lacedajinonians  towarrls  their  Helots,  which 
often  brought  their  republic  ta  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.  ''  Plutarcli,  with  great  reason,  con- 
demns diis  ri2;our.  He  thinks  it  proper  to  habituate 
one's  self  always  to  n^ercy,  even  with  regard  to 
beasts,  were  it  only,  says  he,  to  learn  by  that  means 
to  treat  men  well,  and  to  serve,  as  it  were,  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  humanity  and  benevolence.  He  relatvS 
upon  this  occasion  a  very  singular-fact,  and  one  weli 
calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
Athenians.  Alter  having  finished  the  temple  called 
IlecaUmpedon,  they  set  all  the  beasts  of  burden  at 
liberty,  that  had  been  employed  in  the  work,  arid 
assigned  them  fat  pasturages  as  consecrated  aniutais. 
And  it  was  said,  that  one  of  these  beasts  ha\ing;  come 
to  offer  itself  at  the  work,  and  put  itself  at  the  head 
of  those  that  drew  the  carts  to  the  citadel,  walldng 
foremost  as  if  to  exhort  and  encourage  them,  the 
Athenians  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  the  creature 
should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence  till  its 
death. 


Sect.  VL    Gf  tlie  council  or  senate  of  Five 
Hundred, 

In  consequence  of  Solon's  institutions,  the  people 
of  Athens  had  a  -great  share  and  authority  in  the  go- 
vernment. Appeals  might  be  brought  to  their  tri- 
bunal in  all  causes  ;  they  had  a  riglit  to  cancel  the 
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old  laws,  and  establish  new  ones  ;  in  a  word,  all  im- 
portant affairs,  whether  relating  to  war  or  peace, 
were  decided  in  their  assemblies.  In  order  that  their 
determinations  should  he  made  with  more  wisdom  and 
maturity,  Solon  had  instituted  a  council,  composed 
ol  four  hundred  senators,  an  hundred  out  of  each 
tril^e,  %vhich  were  then  four  in  number  ;  they  pre- 
pared and  digested  tlic  aliairs  AA'hich  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  people,  as  we  shall  soon  explain  more  at 
large.  (Jlisthencs,  about  an  hundred  vears  after 
Solon,  having  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  ten, 
augmented  also  that  of  the  senators  to  five  hundred  ; 
each  tribe  supplying  fifty.  This  was  called  the  coun- 
cil, or  senate,  of  the  Five  Hundred.  They  received 
their  sti^iend  out  of  the  public  treasury'-. 

They  were  chosen  by  lot,  in  which  they  made  use 
of  black  and  M^hite  beans,  which  were  mingled  i\nd 
shaken  in  an  urn,  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names 
of  those  M  lio  aspired  to  that  ti'ust,  and  had  tlie  re- 
venue assigned  by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it. 
None  could  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  thirty. 
After  enquiry  made  into  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  th-e  candidate,  he  was  made  to  take  an  oath, 
whereby  he  engaged  to  give  at  all  times  the  best 
counsel  he  could  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  never 
to  depart  in.  the  least  from  the  tenor  of  the  lav.s. 

This  senate  assembled  every  day,  except  upon  the 
days  ap[)ointed  for  festivals.  Each  tribe  in  its  turn 
furnished  those  who  were  to  preside  in  it,  called 
*  Piyfane.?,  and  tliis  rank  was  decided  by  lot.  This 
})residency  continued  thirty-five  days,  ^vhich  being 
reckoned  ten  times,  amounts  to  the  number  of  days, 
exce[)t  four,  of  the  lunar  year  followed  at  Athens, 
fbis  time  of  the  presidency,  or  prytanism,  was  di- 
vided into  five  weeks,  regard  being  had  to  the  five 
leas  of  the  Pnjtancs\  who  were  to  preside  in  them, 
and  every  week  seven  of  these  ten  Prytanes  dra^-vTi  by 
lot  presided,  each  their  day,  and  Mere  denominated 
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UoiJ^ot,  that  is  to  say,  Presidents.  He,  *  who 
was  so  for  the  day,  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the 
senators  and  in  that  of  the  people.  He  was  charged 
with  the  public  seal,  as  also  with  the  keys  of  the 
citadel  and  treasury. 

The  senatois,  before  they  assembled,  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  under  the  addi- 
tional appellation  of  g/i-'fry  of  good  counsel  ■\,  to  im- 
plore from  them  the  prudence  and  understanding  ne- 
cessary in  wise  deliberations.  The  president  pro- 
posed the  business,  which  was  to  be  considered  in  the 
assembly.  Every  one  gave  his  opinion  in  his  turn, 
and  always  standing.  Alter  a  question  had  been  set- 
tled, it  was  drawn  up  in  wi  iting,  and  read  m  ith  a  loud 
voice.  Each  senator  then  gave  his  vote  by  scrutiny, 
by  putting  a  bean  into  the  urn.  If  the  number  of 
the  white  beans  carried  it,  the  quesdon  passed, 
otherwise  it  was  rejected.  This  sort  of  decree  wai 
called  ^>'^j(rp.a,  or  n^ogjAtupa,  as  much  as  to  say, 
preparatory  resolution.  It  v/as  afterwards  laid  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  where,  if  it  was  received 
and  approved,  il  had  the  force  of  a  law :  if  not,  its 
authority  subsisted  only  one  year.  This  shews  a\  ith 
what  wisdom  Solon  established  this  council,  to  in- 
form and  direct  the  people,  to  fix  their  inconstancy, 
to  check  their  temerity,  and  to  assist  their  delibe* 
rations  with  a  prudence  and  maturity  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  confused  and  tumultuous  assembly 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  most  of 
them  without  education,  capacity,  or  much  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  The  reciprocal  dependency,  and 
natural  concurrence  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  state, 
w  hich  were  obliged  to  lend  each  other  their  authority-, 
and  remained  equally  ^\ltliout  force  when  without 
union  and  a  good  understanding,  were  besides  a 
method  judiciously  contrived  for  supporting  a  wise 
balance  between  the  two  bodies ;  the  people  not 
bcin^  able  to  enact  anv  thing  without  its  beincr  first 

*  He  was  called  'E7r*raVi5<.  t  Ei?v*.'^,  |?^Aa*a. 
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proposed  and  approved  by  the  senate,  nor  the  senate 
to  pass  any  decree  into  a  law  till  it  had  been  ratified 
by  the  people. 

We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  council 
by  the  matters  which  were  treated  in  it ;  tlie  same, 
without  any  exception,  as  were  laid  before  the  peo- 
ple ;  wars,  taxes,  maritime  affairs,  treaties  of  peace, 
alliances,  in  a  word,  whatever  related  to  govern- 
ment; v\ithout  mentioning  the  account  v\hich  they 
obliged  the  magistrates  to  give  on  quitting  their 
offices,  and  their  frequent  decisions  and  judgments 
upon  the  most  serious  and  important  affairs. 


Sect.  IV.    Of  ihe  Areopagus. 

1  HIS  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where 
it  held  its  meetings,  called  *  the  quarter,  or  /lilt  of 
Alars,  because,  according  to  some,  Mars  had  been 
cited  thither  in  judgment  for  a  murder  committed  by 
him.  It  was  believed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  nation. 
Cicero  and  Plutarch  attribute  the  institution  of  it 
to  Solon ;  but  he  only  re-established  it,  by  giving 
it  more  lustre  and  authority  than  it  had  had  till  then, 
and  for  that  reason  was  looked  upon  as  its  founder. 
The  number  of  the  senators  of  the  Areopagus  wbs 
not  fixed ;  at  certain  times  they  amounted  to  two 
or  three  hundred.  Solon  thought  proper,  that  only 
those  who  had  borne  the  office  of  archon  should  be 
lionoured  m  ith  that  dignity. 

This  senate  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  laws  duly 
observed,  of  inspecting  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  especially  of  judging  in  criminal  cases.  They 
held  their  sittings  in  an  open  place,  and  during  the 
nigbit.  The  former  very  probably  to  avoid  being 
under  the  same  roof  w  ith  the  crihiihals,  and  not  to 
ilefile  themselves  by  such  an  intercourse  with  them ; 
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the  latter,  that  they  might  not  be  softened  b}'  the 
si^hxt  of  the  g-iiiltv,  and  miij;ht  iudue  solelvaccordm2;to 
justice  and  the  laws.  It  was  for  the  same  reason,  that 
the  orators  were  not  permitted  to  use  any  exordium 
or  peroration,  nor  allowed  to  ex- cite  the  passions, 
and  were  obliged  to  contine  themselves  solely  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  cause.  The  severity  of  their 
judgments  was  exceedingly  dreaded,  particularly  in 
regard  to  murder,  and  they  were  highly  attentive 
to  inspire  their  citizens  \\ith  horror  for  that  crime. 
They  *  condemned  a  child  to  be  put  to  death  for 
making  it  his  pastime  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  quails ; 
conceiving  this  sanguinary  inclination,  as  the  mark 
of  a  very  wicked  disposidon,  which  might  one  day 
prove  fatal  to  many,  if  it  were  suffered  to  grow  up- 
with  impunity. 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blasphemies  against  the 
gods,  contempt  of  sacred  mysteries,  different  species ' 
of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies 
and  row  divinities,  were  also  brought  before  this  tri- 
bunal. '  "We  read  in  Justin  Alartyr,  that  Plato,  who 
in  his  travels  in  Egypt,  had  acquired  great  lights 
concerning  the  unity  of  God,  v^hen  he  returned  to 
Athens,  took  great  care  to  dissemble  and  conceal 
his  sentiments,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  aj)pear 
and  give  an  account  of  them  before  the  Areopagitae; 
and  we  knov; that  St.  Paul  v.as  traduced  before  them, 
as  teaching  a  new  doctrine  \  and  endeavouring  to 
introduce  new  gods. 

These  judges  w^ere  in  great  reputation  for  their 
probity,  equity,  and  piudence,  and  generally  re- 
spected. Cicero,  in  writing  to  liis  friend  Atticus, 
upon  the  fortitude,  constancy,  and  wise  severity  of 
the  Roman  senate,  thinks  he  makes  a  great  enco- 
mium upon  it,  in  comparing  it  with  the  ^ireopagus. 

^Cohort,  ad  Gicec.  ^Arts'xvii.  18-  20. 

*  Nee  niihi  videntur  Areopng'itrr,  ciim  duiimaverimt  pverurtt 
ocnlos  coturnicum  eruentem,  ulindjudicusse,  qvam  id  signum  esst 
perniciodssimce  mentis,  multisqiie  ntalo  futurce  si  adolevisset- 
QuiNTiL,  1,  V.   eg. 
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^  Si'n&tus,".\^si^  zTay<^,  nil  const  an  I  ins,  nil  sev^- 
riui'y  nil  fortius.  (Jicero  must  have  conceived  a 
v3ry  advantageous  idea  of  it,  to  speak  of  it  as  he 
does  in  the  tirst  hook  of  his  Ofiices.  *  He  compares 
the  famous  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  Themistocles 
had  so  gicat  a  part,  Avith  the  establishment  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  he  ascribes  to  Soion;  and  makes 
no  scruple  to  prefer,  or  at  least  to  equal,  the  legis- 
lator's service  to  that  for  AAhich  Athens  was  obliged 
to  the  general  of  its  army.  "  For  in  reality,"  says 
he,  "  that  victory  \yas  useful  to  the  republic  only 
"  for  once,  but  the  Areopagus  will  be  so  throughout 
"  all  ages;  as  by  the  wisdom  of  that  tribunal,  the 
"  laws  "and  ancient  custonis  of  the  Athenian  state 
*'  are  preserved.  Themistocles  did  no  service  to  the 
"  Areopagus,  but  the  Areopagus  abundantly  con- 
"  tributed  to  the  victory  of  Themistocles ;  because 
"  the  republic  was  at  that  time  directed  by  the  wise 
"  counsels  of  that  august  senate." 

It  appears  from  this  passage  of  Cicero's,  that  the 
Areopagus  had  a  great  share  in  the  government,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  it  was  consulted  upon  important 
affairs.  Cicero  here  perhaps  may  liave  confounded 
the  council  of  the  Areopagus  with  that  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Areo- 
pagitas  were  extremely  active  in  the  public  affairs. 

Pericles,  Avho  could  never  enter  the  Areopagus, 
because,  chance  having  ah\  ays  been  against  him,  he 
had  not  passed  through  any  of  the  employments  ne- 
cessary to  Jiis  admission,  attempted  to  weaken  its 
authorit}',  and  attained  his  point:  ^Vhich  is  a  great 
blot  in  his  reputation. 

8  Ad  Attic.  1.  i.  Ep.  13. 

*  Qummis  Ttiemistocles  jure  laudetur,  el  sit  ejus  nomen,  qudm 
Sotonis,  iUu^trivs,  citeturque  Salnmis  darissimce  testis  victorice,  qucs 
anteponaiur  cunsitio  Solonis  ei,  quo  primum  const ituit  Areopagitas: 
nan  minus  prccclnrum  hoc,  qiidvi  ilhtd,  judicandmn  est.  Jllud 
enim  sand  profuit,  lioc  semper  proderit  civitati :  lioc  consilio  leges 
Athsnieiisium,  line  majorum  institnta  servantur.  Et  Themistocles 
quidcin  nihil  dixerit,  m  quo  ipse  Areopagumjuverit :  at  ilk  adjii- 
vit  Tliemisloclem.  Est  enim  beilum  gestum  consilio  Sauitds  ejia, 
tjui  d  Solone  erai  constitutus.         Offic.  1.  i.  n.  -75. 
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Sect.  V.  Of  the  Magistrates. 

Of  these  a  great  mimber  were  established  for  dif- 
ferent functions.  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  Arclions, 
who  are  the  most  known.  I  liave  observed  else\\  liere 
tn.at  they  succeeded  tbe  kings,  and  that  their  autiio- 
rity  at  first  continued  during  life.  It  ^vas  aiterwardiS 
limited  to  ten  years,  and  reduced  at  la^t  only  to 
one.  When  Solon  \\as  comtr.isiio  led  to  reform  the 
government,  he  found  them  ujon  this  foot,  and  to 
the  number  of  nine.  He  did  not  abolish  their  oflicc, 
but  he  very  much  diminished  their  power. 

The  first  of  these  nine  magistrates  was  called  the 
Archon,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  trie  year  dcno- 
mina  ed  from  him :  *  "  Under  such  an  Archon 
such  a  battle,  was  fought."  The  second  was  called 
THE  King,  which  was  the  remains  and  traces 
of  the  authority  to  which  they  had  succeeded.  Tliq 
third  was  the  Polemarch,  who  at  fiist  com- 
manded the  armies,  and  rJways  retained  that  nanje^ 
though  he  had  not  the  same  authority,  of  which 
he  had  so  long  preserved  some  part.  For  we  have 
seen,  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Afarathon,  that 
the  Polemarch  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  council  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  ten  generals  then  in  command. 
The  six  other  archons  were  called  by  tlie  common 
name,  Thesmothet.e,  which  implies  that  they 
had  a  particular  superintendence  over  the  laws,  in 
order  to  their  being  duly  observed.  These  nine 
archons  had  each  of  them  a  peculiar  province,  and 
were  iudi^es  in  certain  affairs  allotted  to  their  cog;- 
nizance.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  their  duty,  nor  into  those  of  many 
other  employments  and  offices,  established  for  the 
administration  of  justice,    for  the  levying  of  taxes 

*  From  llieuce  he  was  also  called,  'Y-Ttiuvv^J^^ 
H    3 
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and  tributes,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order 
in  the  citv,  for  sapplyioij  it  ^^ith  provisions,  in  a 
■word,  for  ever}'  thing  relating  to  commerce  and  civil 
society. 


Sect.  VI.  Of  tlie  Asaemblies  of  tlte  People. 

1  HESE  were  of  two  sorts,  the  one  ordinai'y  and 
fixed  to  certain  days,  and  for  tliese  there  %vas  no 
kind  of  summons;  the  other  extraordinary,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  occasions  that  arose,  and  the 
people  were  informed  of  it  by  express  proclamation. 

The  place  for  the  assembly  was  not  lixed.  Some- 
times it  was  the  public  market-place,  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  city  near  the  citadel,  called  rin)^,  and 
sonictimes  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  Prytanes  generally  assembled  the  people. 
Some  days  before  the  assembly,  bills  ^\ere  fixed 
up,  wherein  the  business  to  be  considered  was  set 
down. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right 
to  give  their  suffrages.  Those  were  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty, who  failed  of  being  present  at  the  assembly, 
or  who  came  late ;  and  to  induce  their  punctual 
attendance,  a  reward  was  annexed  to  it,  at  fiist 
of  an  obolus,  which  was  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma, 
then  of  three  qboli,  A\iiich  inade  about  five  pence 
French. 

Theassenibly  always  began  ^^  ith  sacrifices  and  pray- 
ers, in  order  to  obtain  from  the  gods  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  necessary  to  wise  deliberations,  and 
they  never  failed  to  add  the  most  terpble  imprecations 
Ji^ainst  such  as  should  A\ilfuliY  advise  any  thing  con- 
irary  to  the  public  good. 

The  president  proposed  the  affair  upon  which 
tJiey'were  to  deliberate.  If  it  had  been  examined 
in  the  senate,  and  decided  upon  there,  it  Mas 
read;    after   wliich   those   wiio   \\ished    to     speai; 
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were  invited  to  ascend  the  tribunal,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  heard  by  the  people,  and  inform  Iheni 
in  the  matter  proposed.  The  oldest  generally  spoke 
first,  and  then  the  rest  accordins;  to  their  seniority  : 
When  the  orators  had  done  speaking,  and  given  their 
opinion,  tliat  it  was  necessary,  for  instance,  to  approve 
or  reject  the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  people  proceed- 
ed to  vote,  and  the  most  common  method  of  doing  it 
was  by  holding  up  their  hands,  to  denote  their  ap- 
probation; which  was  called  x,^ tool ovuu.  The  assembly 
was  sometimes  adjourned  till  another  day,  because  it 
was  too  late  to  distinguish  the  number  of  those  that 
lifted  up  their  hands,  and  decide  which  party  had  the 
majority.  After  a  resolution  had  been  formed  in  this 
manner,  it  Avas  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  an 
officer  to  the  people  w itli  a  loud  voice,  ^ho  confirm- 
ed it  again  by  holding  up  tlieir  hands  as  before;  after 
w  hich  the  decree  had  the  force  of  a  law.  And  this 
was  called  ij/r'^jo-jaa,  from  tlie  Greek  Mord  4/r;(p0», 
which  signifies  a  ptbble,  or  sihall  stone,  because  they 
were  soujetimes  used  in  giving  suffrac;es  by  scrutiny. 

All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic  were  discussed 
in  these  assembHes.  It  was  in  them  that  neu-  laws 
were  proposed  and  old  ones  amended ;  every  thing 
that  related  to  reliuion  and  the  worshii)  of  the  ^ods 
CMamined;  magistriites,  generals,  and  officers  created; 
their  behaviour  and  conduct  enfpiired  into ;  peace  or 
war  concluded;  deputies  and  ambassadors  appoint- 
ed; treaties  and  alliances  ratified;  freedom  of  the 
city  granted ;  re\vards  and  honours  decreed  to  those 
who  had  distino-uished  themselves  in  v,  ar.  or  render 
ed  great  services  to  the  republic ;  and  punishments 
ordained  for  those  who  had  behaved  themselves  ill, 
or  had  violated  the  laws  oi  the  state,  and  were  baiiish- 
ed  by  ostracism,  In  fine,  justice  was  administered, 
and  judgment  passed  there,  upon  the  most  important 
afiairs.  We  see  from  this  account,  which  is  however 
very  imperfect,  how  far  the  people's  power  extended ; 
and  with  Avhat  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Atiiens,  though  qualified  with  aristocracy,     x— \ 
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and  the  authority  of  the  elders,  was  by  its  constitu- 
tion democratical  and  popular. 

I  shall  take  occaoion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  of 
what  weight  the  talent  of  eloquence  must  have  been 
in  such  a  republic ;  and  in  ^^hat  great  repute  orators 
must  have  been  in  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how 
they  cO'^ld  make  themselves  heard  in  so  numerous 
an  assembly,  and  where  such  a  multitude  of  auditors 
"svere  present.  ^Ve  may  judge  how  great  tlat  was, 
from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  tuo  instances.  The 
first  relates  to  ostracism,  and  the  other  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  stranger  for  a  citizen.  On  each  of  tliese 
occasions,  it  vsas  necessary  that  no  less  than  six 
thousand  citizens  should  be  present  in  the  assembly. 

I  reserve  for  another  place  the  reflections,  Avhich 
naturally  arise  from  what  I  have  already  related,  and 
what  still  I'cmains  for  me  to  say  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens. 


Sect.  VII.    Of  Trials. 

1  HERE  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  thti 
difterence  of  the  affairs  to  be  adjudged,  but  appeals 
might  be  brouglit  to  the  people  from  all  decrees  of 
other  judges,  and  this  it  was  that  rendered  their 
power  so  great  and  considerable.  ''All  the  allies, 
when  tliey  had  any  cause  to  try,  were  obliged  to  re- 
pair to  Athens ;  \a  here  they  often  remained  a  consi- 
derable time,  witliout  being  able  to  obtain  audience, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  to  be  adjudged. 
This  law  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  dependent  upon  the  people,  and 
more  submissive  to  their  authority ;  instead  of 
which,  had  they  sent  commissioners  to  the  places, 
they  would  have  been  the  sole  persons,  to  ^^^hom  the 

*  Xenoph.  de.  Rep.  Athen.  p.  664. 
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iilHes  would  have  made  their  court  and  paid  their 
homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  cause  either  in  person, 
or  emj)lo} ed  advocates  to  do  it  for  them.  1  he  time 
allowed  tor  the  hearing  vvas  gencraliy  tixed,  and  a 
v;ater-clock,  called  in  Greek  xXe>^i^^a,  regulated  its 
duration.  The  decree  was  passed  by  uiiirality  of 
voices;  and  when  the  suffrages  were  equ-il,  the 
judges  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  acquitted 
the  accused.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  friend  was  not 
obliged  to  give  evidence  against  a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the  poorest,  and  such  as 
had  no  estates,  were  admitted  into  the  number  of 
the  judges,  provided  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  were  known  to  be  persons  of  good  mo- 
lals.  Whilst  they  sat  in  judgment,  they  held  in 
their  hands  a  kind  of  sceptre,  which  was  the  mark 
of  their  dignit}^,  and  laid  it  down  when  they  with- 
drew. 

The  judges'  salary  was  different  at  different  times. 
They  had  at  first  only  an  obolus  a  day,  and  after- 
wards three,  at  which  their  fee  remained  fixed.  It 
was  but  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  became  in  time 
a  very  great  charge  to  the  public,  and  exhausted  the 
treasury  without  much  enriching  individuals.  We 
may  judge  of  this  from  wliat  is  related  in  Aristo- 
phanes's  comedy  of  The  Wasp<f,  wherein  that  poet 
ridicules  the  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  trying 
causes,  and  their  eager  desire  for  the  gain  arising 
from  it,  vvhich  protracted  and  multiplied  suits  with- 
out end. 

In  this  comedy  a  young  Athenian,  A\ho  v.as  to 
act  the  part  I  have  mentioned,  of  turning  the  judges 
and  trials  of  Athens  into  ridicule,  from  a  computation 
which  he  makes  of  the  revenues  paid  into  the  public 
treitsury,  finds  their  amount  to  be  two  thousand 
talents  *.  He  then  examines  how  much  of  that  sum 
fails  to  the  share  of  the  six  thousand  judges,  with  whom 

*  About  280j00ol.  sterling. 
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Athens  was  over-run,  at  three  oboli  a  head  per  dav. 
This  appears  to  be  annually,  including;  all  of  theni, 
only  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents  *.    The  calculation 
is  easy.  The  judges  were  paid  only  ten  months  in  the 
year,  the  other  tv,o  being  employed  in  festivals,  when 
all  proceedings  at  law  were  prohibited.    Now  three 
oboli  a  day  paid  to  six  thousand  men,  makes  fifteen 
talents  a  month,  and  consequently  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  ten  months.    According  to  this  calculation  the 
most  assidumis  judge  gained  only  seventy-five  livres 
(about  three  guineas)  a  year.     "  AVhat  then  becomes 
"  of  the  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  talents?" 
cries   tlie  ^young  Athenian.     "  Vrhat,"  replies  his 
father,    who  was  one  of  the  judges,    "  it  goes  to 

"  those but  let  us  not  expose  the  shame  of 

•^^  Athens ;  let  us  always  be  for  the  people."  The 
YOung  Athenian  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  re- 
mainder went  to  such  as  robbed  the  public  trea- 
sury ;  to  the  orators,  a\  ho  incessantly  flattered  the 
people ;  and  to  those  who  were  employed  in  the  go- 
vernment and  army.  I  have  extracted  this  remark 
from  the  works  of  Father  Urumoi  the  Jesuit,  of  \\\\\c\\ 
I  shall  make  much  use,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
public  shows  and  drainatick  representations. 


S FCT.  VI II.    Of  the  Ampiiiclyons, 

1  HE  famous  council  of  the  Amphictyons  is  intro- 
duced here,  tliough  it  ^as  mA  peculiar  to  the  Athe- 
nians, but  common  to  all  Greece ;  because  it  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Grecian  history,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  have  a  more  natural  occasion  to 
iiicntion  it. 

The  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  was  in  a  man- 
ner the  lioldino;  of  a  j^eneral  assembly  of  the  states  of 
G.eece.     The  estabiishnicnt  of  it  is  attributed  to 

*  About  7000I.  sterling:. 
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Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens  and  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  gave  them  his  name.  His  principal  view  in  the 
institution  of  this  council,  was  to  unite  in  the  sacred 
band  of  amity  tlie  several  people  of  Greece  admitted 
into  it,  and  to  oblige  them  by  that  union  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  each  other,  and  be  mutually  vi- 
gilant for  the  happiness  and  tranquillityof  their  coun- 
try. The  Amphictyons  were  also  created  to  be  the 
protectors  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  the  prodigious  riches  of  that  temple^  and 
also  to  adjuds:e  tlie  differences  which  might  arise 
between  the  Delphians,  and  those  who  came  to  con- 
sult the  oracle.  This  council  was  held  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  sometimes  at  Delphgs  itself  It  as- 
sembled regularly  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  more  frequently  when  affairs  required. 

The  niuuber  of  people  or  cities  which  had  a  right 
to  sit  in  this  assembly  is  not  precisely  known,  and 
varied,  without  doubt,  at  different  times.  When 
the  Laceda?monian.s,  in  order  to  pass  in  it  what  de- 
crees they  thought  fit,  were  desirous  of  excluding  the 
Thessalians,  Argives,  and  Thebans ;  '  Themistoclcs, 
in  the  speech  he  made  to  the  An^iphictyons  to  pre- 
vent that  design  Irom  takiuij  effect,  seems  to  insina- 
ate,  that  there  were  only  one-and-thirty  cities  at 
that  time  which  had  this  right. 

Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  and  consequently 
had  two  votes  in  the  council ;  and  that  without  dis- 
tinction, or  the  more  powerful  having  any  pi'ero- 
gative  of  honour  or  pre-eminence  over  inferior  st?.t"3 
in  regard  to  the  sutirages ;  the  liberty  upon  whi(  h 
these  people  valued  themselves,  requiring  that  every 
thing  should  be  equal  amongst  them. 

The  Amphictyons  had  full  power  to  discuss  and 
determine  finally  va  all  differences  which  mi;i:ht  arise 
between  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  and  to  line  the 
culpable  in  such  manner  as  they  thought  fit.  They 
/could  employ  not  only  tte  rigour  of  the  laws  in  the 

'  P!'U.  in  Themist.  p    122. 
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execution  of  their  decrees,  but  even  raise  troops, 
if  it  ucTj  necessary,  to  compel  such  as  rebelled  to 
submit  to  tlicm.  The  three  sacred  wars  undertaken 
by  their  order,  of  w  hich  I  have  spoken  elsewhere, 
are  an  evident  proof  of  this  power. 

Before  they  were  instailed  into  this  body,  they 
took  a  very  remarkable  oath,  of  aa  hich  *  iEschines 
has  preserved  the  form  ;  it  runs  to  this  effect:  "I 
"  SA\  ear  that  I  \\  ill  never  destroy  any  of  the  cities 
'*  honoured  with  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Am- 
"  phictvonic  council,  nor  turn  their  running  Avaters 
*'  out  of  their  course  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace  : 
"  If  any  people  shall  make  such  an  attempt,  I 
"  hereby  ensiage  to  carry  the  war  iiito  their  country, 
*'.to  demolish  their  citiss,  towns  and  villages,  and 
*'  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  as  the  most  cruel 
''  enemies.  ]\loreover,  if  at  any  time,  any  person 
*'  shall  dare  to  be  so  impious  as  to  steal  and  take 
*'  away  any  of  the  rich  ofterings,  preserved  in  the 
"  temple  of  Apollo  atDelphos,  or  abet  any  others  in 
"  committing  that  crime,  either  by  aiding  or  only 
*'  counselling  him  therein,  I  v^ill  use  my  feet,  hands, 
*•  voice,  in  a  word,  all  my  powers  and  faculties,  to 
*'  avenoe  such  sacrilege."  That  oath  was  attended 
with  the  most  terrible  miprecations  and  execrations. 
"  That  if  any  one  infringes  any  thing  contained  in 
*'  the  oath  I  have  now  taken,  whether  private  per- 
*'  son,  city,  or  people,  may  that  person,  city,  or 
*•'  people,  be  deemed  accursed ;  and  as  such 
''  experience  the  whole  vengeance  of  Apollo,  La- 
''  tona,  Diana,  and  ^Jinerva  tlie  fore-knower.- 
"  ^lay  their  country  produce  none  of  the  truits  of 
'•  the  earth,  and  their  v.omen,  instead  of  generating 
"  children  resemblina;  their  fathers,  bring  forth  no 
"  thing  but  monsters ;  and  may  their  animals  share 
"  in  the  same  curse.  I\Iay  those  sacrilegious  men 
"  lose  all  suits  at  law ;  may  they  be  conquered  in 
"  war,  have  their  houses  demolished,  and  be  them- 

*  .ffischin.  in  Orat.  <sri^)  mncxitgip^i^uf:. 
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^'  selves  and  their  children  put  to  the  sword/'  I 
am  not  astonished,  that  after  such  terrible  engage- 
ments, the  holy  v/ar,  undertaken  by  the  order  of 
the  Ainphictyons,  should  be  carried  on  ^ith  so 
much  rancour  and  fury.  Tlie  religion  of  an  oaiih  was 
of  great  force  a\  ith  the  ancients ;  and  how  much 
more  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it  in  the  Christian 
world,  wliich  professes  to  believe,  that  the  violation 
of  it  shall  be  punisljed  with  eternal  toraients ;  and 
yet  how  many  are  there  amongst  us,  \vho  make  a 
trifle  of  breaking  through  the  most  solemn  oaths  ? 

The  authority  of  the  Ampliictyons  had  always  been 
of  great  tveight  in  Greece,  but  it  began  to  decline 
exceedingly  from  the  moment  they  condescended  to 
admit  Philip  of  Macedon  into  their  body.  For  tliat 
prince,  enjoying  by  this  means  all  their  rights  and 
privileges,  soon  knew  how  to  set  himself  above  all 
law,  and  to  abuse  his  power  so  far,  as  to  preside  by 
j)roxy  both  in  this  illustrious  assembly,  and  in  the 
Pythian  games  ;  of  which  games  the  Amphictyons 
were  judges  and  Agonothetse  in  virtue  of  their  office. 
V/ith  this  Demosthenes  reproaches  him  in  his  third 
Philippic;  "When  he  does  not  deign,"  says  he. 
"  to  h(;nour  us  with  his  presence,  he  sends  his  slaves 
"  to  preside  over  us."  An  odious,  but  cmphatical 
term,  and  highly  characteristic  of  Grecian  liberty, 
by  which  the  Athenian  orator  denotes  the  base 
and  abject  subjection  of  the  greatest  lords  in  Philip's 
court. 

If  the  reader  desires  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  relates  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  dissertations 
of  Monsieur  Valois  may  be  consulted,  in  the  '^  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  wherein  thii 
«ub^ect  is  treated  with  great  extent  and  erudition. 

''  Vol.  iii. 
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Sect.  IX.     Of  the  Revenues  of  Athens: 

1  HE  revenuefc*  according  to  the  passage  of  Aii- 
stophanes  which  I  have  cited  above,  and  conse- 
quently as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents,  that 
is  to  sav,  to  six  millions  of  livres.  They  are  ge- 
Tierally  classed  under  four  heads. 

1 .  The  first  relates  tt)  the  revenues  arising  from 
agriculture,  the  sale  of  woods,  the  produce  of  the 
silver  mines,  and  other  funds  of  a  like  nature,  apper- 
taining to  the  pubHc.  Amongst  these  may  be  includ- 
ed the  duties  upon  the  import  and  export  of  mer- 
chandize, and  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  as  A\ell  natives  as  strangers. 

'Hie  history  of  Athens  often  mentions  the  silver 
mines  of  Lauriura,  v\hich  was  a  mountain  situate 
between  the  Pirseus  and  Cape  Sunium;  and  those 
of  Thrace,  from  whence  many  persons  drew  im- 
mense riches,  y  Xenophon,  in  a  treadse  ^a  herein, 
he  considers  this  subject  at  large,  demonstrates,  how 
much  the  public  might  gain  by  industriously  \vorking 
these  mines,  from  the  example  of  the  m.any  persons 
who  had  been  enriched  by  tliem.  '  Hipponicus  let 
his  mines  and  six  hundred  slaves  to  an  undertaker, 
who  paid  nim  an ;{:  obolus  a  day  for  each  slave,  clear 
of  all  charges,  which  amounted  to  a  mina  per'  day, 
about  two  pounds  five  shillings.  Nicias,  who  was 
killed  inSicilv,  farmed  out  his  mines  and  a  thousand 
slaves  in  the  same  manner,  and  w  ith  the  same  profit 
in  proportion  to  that  number. 

2.  The  second  species  of  revenue  were  the  con- 
tributions paid  to  the  Athenians  by  the  allies  for  the 

'  Pag.  025. 
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coramon  expences  of  the  war.  At  first,  under 
Aristides,  they  amounted  to  only  four  hundred  and 
sixty  talents*.  Pericles  augmented  them  almost  a 
third,  and  raised  them  to  six  hundred,  and  some- 
time after  they  were  run  up  to  thirteen  hundred. 
Taxes,  which  in  the  beginning  were  moderate  and 
necessar)^,  became  thus  in  a  little  time  excessive  and 
exorbitant,  notv\  ithstanding  all  the  protestations 
to  the  contrary  made  to  the  allies,  and  the  most 
solemn  en2;a<^ements  entered  into  with  them. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  I'evenue  \«ere  the  extraordinary 
capitation  taxes,  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy,  as  well  natives  as  strangers,  in  pressing  oc- 
casions and  emergencies  of  tlie  state. 

4.  The  fines  laid  upon  persons  by  the  judges  tor 
different  misdemeanours,  were  applied  to  the  uses 
of  the  public,  and  laid  up  in  the  treasury;  except 
the  tenth  part  of  them,  wliich  was  consecrated  to 
Alinerva,  and  a  fiftieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

Tlie  most  natural  and  legitimate  application  of  these 
different  revenues  of  the  republic,  was  in  paying  the 
troops  both  by  sea  and  land,  building  and  fitting 
out  fleets,  keeping  up  and  repairmg  the  public 
buildings,  temples,  v/alls,  poits,  and  citadels.  But 
th.e  greatest  pait  of  them,  especially  after  Pericles  s 
time,  was  misapplied  to  unnecessary  uses,  and  often  ' 

consumed  in  frivolous  expences;  games,  feasts,  -arA 
shows,  which  cost  immense  sums,  and  were  of  no 
jnanner  of  utility  to  the  state. 


Sect.  X.    Of  tfie  Education  of  the  Youth. 

1  PLACE  this  article  under  the  head  of  ^jcvem- 
jnent,  because  all  celebrated  legislators  have  with 
rciison  believed,  that  the  education  of  youth  was  an 
essential  part  of  it. 

*  A  talent  was  worth  a  thousand  crowns. 
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llie  exricises  that  served  to  form  either  the 
bodies  or  minds  of  the  young  xAthcnians  (and  as 
iiiuch  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  people  of  Greece) 
n-ere  dancing,  music,  hunting,  fencing,  riding,  po- 
lite learning,  and  philosophy.  It  is  clear,  tiiat  I 
only  skim  over,  and  treat  very  slightly  these  several 
articles. 

1.  Dancing.    Music. 

Dancing  is  one  of  those  bodily  exercises  which  vvas 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks  with  great  attention.  It 
made  a  part  of  what  the  ancients  called  fhe  Gynwas- 
tic,  divided,  according  to  *  Plato,  into  t  vo  kinds,  t/ic 
Orchestic,  which  takes  its  name  from  dancing,  and 
the  Palcssfric^,  so  called  from  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  zvreslliug.  The  exercises  of  the  latter 
kind  principally  conduced  to  form  the  body  for 
the  fatigues  of  war,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  thf* 
other  uses  of  society- 

Dancing  had  another  end,  and  taught  such  rules 
of  motion,  as  were  most  proper  to  render  the  shape 
free  and  easy;  to  give  the  body  a  just  proportion, 
and  the  whole  person  an  unconstrained,  noble,  and 
graceful  air;  in  a  word,  an  external  politeness,  if  we 
may  be  allo^ved  to  use  that  expression,  which  never 
fails  to  prejudice  people  in  favour  of  those  who  have 
been  formed  to  it  early. 

Music  was  cultirated  with  no  less  application  and 
success.  The  ancients  ascribed  wonderful  etiects  to 
it.  They  believed  it  well  calculated  to  calm  the  pas- 
sions, soften  the  manners,  and  even  humanize  people 
naturally  savage  and  barbarous.  ""  Polybius,  a  grave 
and  serious  historian,  and  who  is  certainly  ^^•orthy  of 
belief,  attributes  the  extreme  difference  between 
two  nations  of  Arcadia,  the  one  infinitely  beloved  and 
esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  their  be- 

"  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p,  288 — 291. 
*  'Of^i7a^x%,  Sal  tare.  t  n«^u. 
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nevolent  inclinations,  humanity  to  strangers,  and 
piety  to  the  gods  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  gene- 
rally repi^oached  and  hated  for  their  malignity,  bru* 
tality,  and  irreligion  :  Polybius,  1  say,  ascribes  this 
difference  to  the  study  Cf  mi: sic,  (I  mean,  says  he, 
tlie  true  and  noble  music,)  industriously  cultivated 
by  tiie  one,  and  absolutely  neglected  by  the  other 
nation. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  Greeks 
considered  music  as  an  essential  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  *  Socrates  himself,  in  a  ver^  ad- 
vanced age,  was  not  ashamed  of  learning  to  play  upon 
musical  instruments.  Themistocles,  however  other- 
%vise  esteemed,  t  ^^'^s  thought  deficient  in  polite  ac- 
complishments, because  at  an  enterta.inment  he  could 
not  touch  the  lyre  like  the  rest  of  the  company, 
t  Ignorance  in  this  respect  was  deemed  a  defect  > 
of  education;  on  the  contrary,  skill  did  honour 
to  the  greatest  men.  §  Epaminondas  was  praised 
for  dancing,  and  playing  well  upon  the  flute.  We 
may  observe  in  this  place  the  different  tastes  and 
genius  of  nations.  The  Romans  w^ere  far  from  hav- 
ing the  same  opinion  with  the  Greeks  in  regaitj  to 
music  and  dancing,  and  set  no  value  upon  them. 
It  is  very  likely,  that  the  wisest  and  most  sensible 
amongst  the  latter,  did  not  apply  to  them  with  any 
great  industiy ;  and  Philip's  expression  to  his  son 
Alexander,  who  had  shewn  too  much  skill  in  music 
at  a  feast,  induces  me  to  be  of  this  opinion  :  "Are 
"  you  not  ashamed,"  said  he,   "  to  sing  so  well?  " 

*  Socrates,  javi  senex,  institui  lyrdnon  ernhiscthcit.  Ql'sn'til. 
i.  i.   c.  lo. 

f  Tkemistocles,  cum  in  epulis  recusdsset  li^rtim,  hnhiUts  est  in- 
iloctior.     Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  i.  n.  4. 

;|;  Summam  eruditionem  Gntci  sitam  censehant  in  nervoruu 
vocumque  cantibus—^discebantcjue  id  omnes  ;  nee  qui  nesciebat, 
satis  excuhus  doctrind  putabatitr.     Ibid. 

§  In  Epuminondce  virtutibiis  cominaiioratum  est  sahdsss  eum 
tommade,  scicnterque  tibiis  cantdsse — Scilicet  non  eadem  ovuiibut 
honesta  sunt  atqueturpia,  sed  omnia  majontm  inslitutisjudicantur, 
Cork.  Nbp.  in  prcetat.  vit.  Epam. 

^      TOL.   IV.  I 
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Tor  the  rest,  there  were  some  grounds  for  this  es- 
teem for  dancing  and  music.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  ncrc  employed  in  the  most  august  feasts  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  to  express,  with  greater  force 
and  dignity,  their  acknowledgment  to  tlie  gods  for 
the  favours  they  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon  them. 
They  foimcd  generally  the  greatest  and  most  agree- 
able part  of  their  feasts  and  entertainments,  wiiich 
seldom  or  ever  began  or  ended,  without  some  odes 
being  sung,  like  tliose  in  honour  of  the  victors  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  on  other  similar  subjects.  They 
had  ^  part  also  in  war ;  and  we  know,  that  the  Lace- 
dasmonians  marched  to  battle  dancing,  and  to  the 
sound  of  flutes.  "  Plato,  the  most  grave  philosopher 
of  antiquity,  considered  both  these  arts,  not  as  sim- 
ple amusements,  but  as  having  a  great  share  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  military  exercises.  Hence 
we  see  him  very  intent,  in  his  books  of  laws,  to  pre- 
scribe rules  upon  dancing  and  music,  in  order  to  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  utility  and  decorum. 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  these  restric- 
tions. The  licentiousness  of  the  Grecian  stage,  on 
which  dancing  was  in  the  highest  vogue,  and  in  a  mau- 
iier  prostituted  to  bulfoons  and  the  most  contempti- 
ble people,  who  made  no  other  use  of  it,  than  to 
awaken  or  cherish  the  most  vicious  passions ;  this 
licentiousness,  I  say,  soon  corrupted  an  art,  which 
might  have  been  of  some  advantage,  had  it  been  regu- 
lated by  Plato's  opinion.  Music  had  a  like  destiny;. 
and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  this  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute to  the  depraving  and  perverting  of  dancing. 
Voluptuousness  and  sensual  pleasure  were  the  sole 
arbiters  consulted  in  the  uses  made  of  both,  and  the 
theatre  became  a  school  of  every  kind  of  vice. 

•  Plutarch,  in  lamenting  that  the  art  of  dancing 
was  much  fallen  from  the  merit  which  rendered  it 
so  estimable  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  does  not 
omit  to  observe,  that  it  was  corrupted  by  a  vicious 

*  De  leg.  1.  vii.  •  ,S\  mpo»i  1.  ix.  qu.  15.  p.  748. 
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kind  of  poetry,  and  a  soft  effeminate  music,  ^vith 
which  it  had  formed  an  injudicious  union,  and  which 
liad  taken  place  of  that  ancient  poetry  and  music, 
Mhich  had  somethiuii;  noble,  majestic,  and  even  reli- 
gious and  heavenly  in  them.  He  adds,  that  beinsj; 
made  subservient  to  voluptuousness  and  sensuality, 
it  exercised,  by  their  aid,  a  kind  of  tyrannical  power 
in  the  theatres,  which  were  become  the  public  schools 
of  crisninal  passions  and  gross  vices,  wherein  no 
regard  was  })aid  to  reason. 

The  reader,  ^vithout  my  reminding  him,  ^\ill 
make  the  application  of  this  passage  of  Plutarch  to 
that  sort  of  music  with  which  our  theatres  resound 
at  this  day,  and  w  hich,  by  its  effeminate  and  wanton 
airs,  lias  given  the  last  wound  to  the  little  manly 
force  and  virtue  that  remained  amono;  us.  Quin- 
tilian  describes  the  music  of  his  times  in  these  terms, 
''  2uc^  mine  in  scenis  efeminata,  et  impudicis  modis 
Jracfa,  non  ex  parte  minima,  si  quid  in  nobis  virilis 
roboris  manebat,  exeidit. 

2.  Of  the  other  Exerxises  of  the  Body. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  tlie 
Greeks',  were  very  careful  to  form  themselves  in 
all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  to  take  lessons 
regularly  from  the  masters  of  the  Pala-straB.  They, 
called  the  places  allotted  for  these  exercises,  Pa!-ces- 
tne  or  Gymnasia;  which  ansv.ers  very  near  to  our 
academies.  Plato,  in  his  books  of  laws,  afier  having 
shown  of  what  importance  it  was  in  war  to  cultivate 
strength  and  agility  of  the  hands  and  feet,  adds,  '^  that 
far  from  banishing  ivum  a  well-regulated  republic 
the  ]")rofession  of  the  Athleta?,  on  the  contrary,  prizes 
oug'nt  to  be  proposed  for  all  exercises,  that  conduce 
to  the  improvement ' of  the  ait  military;  such  are 
those  which  render  the  body  more  active,  and  fitter 
for  the  race ;  more  hardy,  robust,  and  supple,  more 

9  Quiptil.  I,  i.  c.  \o.  ^  Lib,  viii.  de  leg.  p.  SJ32.  833. 
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capable  of  supporting  great  fatigues,  and  effecting 
great  enterprises.  V,^e  must  remember,  that  there 
v.as  no  Athenian,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  handling  the  oar  in  the  largest  gallics.  The 
citizen?  themselves  performed  this  office,  which  was 
not  kit  to  slaves  and  criminals  as  in  these  days.  They 
were  all  destined  to  the  trade  of  war,  and  often 
obliged  to  wear  armour  of  iron  from  head  to  foot  of 
a  great  weight.  For  this  reason  Plato,  and  all  the 
ancients,  looked  upon  the  exercises  of  the  body  as 
liighly  useful,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
good  of  the  public,  and  therefore  this  philosopher 
excludes  only  those  which  were  t^f  no  service  in  w  ar. 

'  There  were  also  njasters,  who  taught  the  youth 
,to  ride,  and  to  handle  their  arms  or  fence ;  and 
others  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  them  in  all 
that  was  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel 
in  the  art  military,  and  to  becom.egood  commanders. 
The  whole  science  of  the  latter  consisted  in  what  the 
ancients  called  Tactics,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of 
dra  ving  up  troops  in  battle,  and  of  making  military 
evolutions.  That  science  was  useful,  but  was  not 
suiiicient.  'Xenophon  shews  its  insufficiency,  by 
producing  a  young  man  lately  come  from  ■  such  a 
school,  in  which  he  imagined  he  had  learnt  eveiy 
thins:,  though  in  reality  he  had  only  acquired  a  fool- 
ish esteem  for  himself,  attended  with  perfect  igno- 
rance. He  gives  him.,  by  the  mouth  of  Socrates, 
admirable  precepts  upon  the  business  of  a  soldier, 
and  very  proper  to  form  an  excellent  officer. 

Hunting  was  also  considered  by  the  ancients  as  an 
exercise  well  calculated  for  forming  youth  to  the 
stratai^ems  and  fatigues  of  war.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Xenophon,  who  was  no  less  a  great  general  than 
a  great  p.hilosopher,  '  did  not  think  it  below  him  to 
write  a  treatise  expressly  upon  hunting,  in  which  he 
descends  to  the  lowest  particulars ;  and  points  out 

•Plat.  iaLachete,  p.  iSi.        *Memorab.  1.  iii.  p.761,  &c. 
*  De  venatione. 
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the  considei'able  advantages  that  may.be  derived  from 
it,  from  beuig  inured  to  suifer  huii^er,  thirst,  heat, 
coid,  \^  ithout  being  discouraged  either  by  the  length 
of  the  course,  the  difficulty  of  the  chfts  and  thickets, 
through  ^^•bich  it  is  often  necessary  to  press,  or  the 
small  success  of  the  long;  and  paintul  fatigues,  A\hich 
are  oitcn  undergone  to  no  purpose.  He  adds,  that 
this  innocent  pleasure  removes  others  equally  shame- 
ful and  criminal ;  and  that  a  wise  and  moderate  man 
\\  ould  not  however  abandon  himself  so  much  to  it  as 
to  neglect  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs.  "  The 
same  author,  in  tlie  Cyrop^edia,  frequently  praises 
hunting,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  real  exercise  of 
war,  and  shcAvs,  in  tlie  example  of  his  young  hero, 
the  good  use  that  may  be  made  of  it. 

3.    Of  the  Exercises  of  the  Mind. 

Athens,  properly  speaking,  was  the  school  and 
abode  of  polite  learning,  arts  and  sciences.  The 
study  of  poesy,  eloquence,  philosopl^,  and  mathe- 
matics, were  in  great  vogue  there,  and  nmch  culti- 
vated by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  sent  first  to  learn  grammar 
under  masters,  who  taught  them  regularly,  and 
upon  proper  principles,  their  own  language;  by 
which  they  attained  a  knowledge  of  its  whole  beaut}^ 
energy,  number,  and  cadence.  "  Hence  proceeded 
that  tine  taste  Avhich  universally  pervaded  Athens, 
where,  as  history  informs  us,  a  simple  herb-woman 
distinguished  Theophrastus  to  be  a  foreigner,  from  the 
affectation  of  a  single  word  in  expressing  himself. 
And  from  the  same  cause  the  orators  were  greatly 
apprehensive  of  letting  fall  the  least  injudicious  ex- 
pression, for  fear  of  offending  so  refined  and  delicate 
an  audience.  It  was  very  common  for  the  young  peo- 
ple to  get  the  tragedies  represented  upon  the  stage 

"Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  5,  6.  &  1.  ii.  p.  59,  60.  *  Cic.  in  Brut. 

11.172.     Quintil.  1.  yiii.  c.  1.     Plut.  in  Peric.  p.  156. 
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by  heart.  "We  have  seen,  that  attcr  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians,  before  Syracuse,  many  of  them,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  and  made  slaves,  softened  tlieir 
slavery  by  reciting  the  works  of  Euripides  to  their 
masters,  A\ho,  extremely  delighted  with  hearing  such 
sublime  verses,  treated  them  from  thencefortii  ^ith 
kindness  and  humanity.  The  compositions  of  the 
other  poets  had  no  doubt  the  same  effect,  and  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  Alcibiades,  v^hen  very  young,  having 
entered  a  school  in  ^\  hich  there  was  not  an  Homer, 
gave  tlie  master  a  box  on  the  ear  as  an  ignorant 
fellow,  '^  and  one  who  dishonoured  his  profession. 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  par- 
ticularly studied  at  Athens.  It  was  that  which  opened 
the  way  to  the  highest  offices,  reigned  absolute  in  the 
assemblies,  decided  the  most  important  atfairs  of  the 
state,  and  gave  an  almost  unlimited  power  to  those 
who  had  the  talent  of  speaking  in  an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  tlie 
young  citizens  of  Athens,  especially  of  those  who 
aspired  to  the  highest  offices.  To  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  they  annexed  that  of  philosophy  :  I 
comprise  under  the  latter,  all  the  sciences,  which 
are  either  parts  of,  or  relate  to,  it.  The  persons, 
known  to  antiquity  under  the  name  of  sophists,  had 
acquired  a  great  reputation  at  Athens,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Socrates.  These  teachers,  ^vho  were  as 
presumptuous  as  avaricious,  set  themselves  up  for 
universal  scholars.  Their  cliief  strength  lay  in  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence,  both  of  which  they  corrupted 
by  the  false  taste  and  wrong  principles  ^vhich  they 
instilled  into  their  discijiles.  I  have  observed,  in  the 
life  of  Socrates,  that  philosophers  endeavours  and 
success  in  discrediting  tliem. 

?  In  Alcib.  p.  194, 
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CHAPTER   IT. 
OF  WAR. 

Sect.  I.  Pdoplt^  of  Greece  in  all  times  veri)  war- 
like,  especially  the  Lacedcemonians  and  Athe- 
nians. 

No  people  of  antiquity  (I  except  the  Homans) 
could  dispute  the  glory  of  ariris  and  military  virtue 
\^ith  the  Greeks.  During  the  Trojan  war  Greece 
sicrnalized  her  valour  in  battle,  and  acquired  im- 
mortal fame  by  the  bravery  of  the  captains  slie  sent 
thither.  This  expedition  was  however,  properly 
speaking,  no  more  than  the  cradle  of  her  infant 
glory;  and  the  great  exploits,  by  which  she  dis- 
tinguished herself  there,  were  only  lier  first  essays 
and  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  several  small  republics, 
neiglibours  to  one  another  by  their  situation,  but 
widely  distant  in  tlieir  customs,  laws,  chtn-acters, 
and  particularly  in  their  interests.  Tliis  difference 
of  manners  and  interests  was  a  continual  source  and 
occasion  of  divisions  amongst  them.  Every  city, 
little  satisfied  with  its  own  territory,  was  studious  to 
aggrandize  itself  at  the  expence  of  its  next  neigh- 
bours, according  as  they  lay  most  commodious  for 
it.  Hence  all  these  little  states,  either  out  of  am- 
bition, and  to  extend  their  conquests,  or  the  necessity 
of  a  just  defence,  were  always  under  arms,  and, 
by  that  continual  exercise  of  war,  formed  through- 
out the  whole  of  these  nations  a  martial  spirit,  and 
an  intrepidity  of  courage  which  made  them  invin- 
cible in  the  field;  as  appeared  in  the  sequel, _  when 
the  whole  united  forces  of  the  East  came  to  invade 
Greece,  and  made  her  sensible  of  her  own  strengtii, 
aad  of  what  she  was  capable. 

I4 
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Two  cities  distinguished  themselves  above  the 
rest,  and  held  indisputably  the  first  rank ;  these  Avere 
Sparta  and  Athens  :  in  consequence  of  which  those 
cities,  either  successively  or  together,  had  the  empire 
of  Greece,  and  maintained  them.selves  through  a 
long  series  of  time  in  a  power,  which  the  sole  supe- 
riority of  merit,  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the 
other  states,  had  acquired  them.  This  m.erit  con- 
sisted principally  in  their  military  knowledge  and 
martial  virtue ;  of  which  they  had  given  the  most 
glorious  proofs  in  the  war  against  the  Persians. 
Thebes  disputed  this  honour  with  them  for  some 
years,  by  surprising  actions  of  valour,  which  had 
something  of  prodigy  in  them;  but  this  was  but  a 
short-lived  blaze,  which,  after  having  shone  out  with 
exceeding  splendour,  soon  disappeared,  and  left  that 
city  in  its  original  obscurity.  Sparta  and  Athens 
M'ill  therefore  be  the  only  objects  of  our  reflections 
as  to  what  relates  to  war,  and  Ave  shall  join  them 
ton-ether  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  distinguish 
their  characters,  as  well  in  Avhat  they  resemble,  as  in 
what  they  differ  from  each  other. 


Sect.  II.  Origin  and  Cause  of  the  Vakur  and 
Military  Virtue  by  whicii  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  alzvays  distinguished  themselves. 

All  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus  seem  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  war,  and 
tended  solely  to  the  making  the  subjects  of  that 
republic  a  body  of  soldiers.  AH  other  employments, 
all  other  exercises,  were  prohibited  amongst  them. 
Arts,  polite  learning,  sciences,  trades,  even  hus- 
bandry itself,  had  no  share  in  their  application, 
and  seemed  in  their  eyes  unworthy  of  them.  From 
their  earliest  infancy  no  other  taste  was  instilled  into 
them  but  for  arms ;  and  indeed  the  Spartan  educa- 
tion was  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  that  end.  To 
go  barefoot,  to  lie  hard,  to  be  satisfied  with  little 
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meat  and  di'ink,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  be  exer- 
cised conlinually  in  hunting,  Avrestling,  running  on 
foot  and  horseback,  to  be  inured  to  blows  and  wounds 
so  as  to  vent  neither  comi^laint  nor  groan;  these  were 
the  rudiments  ot  the  Spartan  youth  with  regard  to 
war,  and  enabled  them  one  day  to  support  ail  its 
fatigues,  and  to  confront  all  its  dangers. 

The  habit  of  obeying,  conti'acted  from  the  most 
early  years,  respect  for  the  magistrates  and  elders, 
a  perfect  submission  to  the  laws,  from  which  no 
age  nor  condition  was  exempt,  prepared  tliem  amaz- 
in^jly  for  military  discipline,  whicii  is  in  a  manner 
the  soul  of  war,  and  the  principle  of  success  in  ail 
great  enterprises. 

Now  one  of  these  laws  was  to  conquer  or  die, 
and  never  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  Leonidas 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartans  was  an  illustrious 
example  of  this,  and  his  intrepid  \alour,  extolled 
in  all  ages  with  the  highest  applauses,  and  proposed 
as  a  model  to  ail  posterity,  had  given  the  same  spirit 
to  the  nation,  and  traced  them  out  the  plan  they 
were  to  follow.  The  disgrace  and  infamy  annexed 
to  the  violation  of  this  law,  and  to  such  as  quitted 
their  arms  in  battle,  confirmed  the  observance  of  it, 
and  rendered  it  in  a  manner  inviolable.  The 
mothers  recommended  to  their  sons,  ^^•hen  they  set 
out  for  the  held,  to  return  either  with,  or  upon 
their  bucklers.  They  did  not  weep  for  those  who 
died  with  their  ai'ms  in  their  hands,  but  for  tliose 
who  preserved  themselves  by  flight.  Can  we  be 
surprised,  after  this,  that  a  small  body  of  such  sol- 
diers, with  such  principles,  should  put  to  a  stand  an 
innumerable  army  of  IJarbarians  ? 

The  Athenians  were  not  bied  up  so  roughly 'as 
the  people  of  Sparta,  but  had  no  less  valour.  The 
taste  of  the  two  -people  was  quite  different  in  regard 
to  education  and  employment;  but  they  attained 
the  same  end,  though  by  different  means.  I'he 
Spartans  knew  only  how  to  use  their  arms,  and 
"t\€re  soldiers  alone :   but  amongst  the  Athenians 
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(and  we  must  say  as  much  of  thve  other  people  of 
Greece)  arts,  trades,  husbandry,  commerce,  and  na- 
vigtition,  were  held  in  honour,  and  thought  no  dis- 
grace to  any  one.  These  occupations  were  no  ob- 
stacles to  mihtary  skill  and  valour ;  they  disquali- 
fied none  for  rising  to  the  greatest  commands  and 
the  first  dignities  of  the  republic.  Plutarch  observes, 
that  Solon,  seeing  the  territory  of  Attica  was  barren, 
apphed  himself  to  directing  the  industiy  of  his  citizens 
towards  arts,  trades,  and  commerce,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply his  country  thereby  with  what  it  wanted  on  the 
side  of  fertility.  This  taste  became  one  of  the  max- 
ims of  the  government  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state,  and  perpetuated  itself  amongst  the  people, 
but  without  lessening  in  tlie  least  their  ai'dour  for 


war. 


The  ancient  glory  of  the  nation,  which  had  al- 
ways distinguished  itself  by  military  bravery,  was  a 
powerful  motive  for  not  degenerating  from  the  repu- 
tation of  tlieir  ancestors.  The  famous  battle  of 
Marathon,  wherein  they  had  sustained  alone  the 
shock  of  the  Barbarians,  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  them,  infinitely  heightened  their  courage ;  and 
tlie  battle  of  Salamis,  in  the  success  of  which  they 
had  the  greatest  share,  raised  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  tlie 
greatest  enterprises. 

A  noble  emulation  not  to  give  place  in  point  of 
merit  of  Sparta,  the  rival  of  Athens,  and  a  keen 
jealousy  of  their  glory,  which  during  the  war  with 
the  Persians  contained  itself  within  due  bounds, 
were  another  strong  incentive  to  the  Athenians,  who 
every  day  made  new  efforts  to  excel  themselves, 
and  sustain  their  reputation. 

The  rewards  and  honours  granted  to  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle ;  the  monu- 
ments erected  in  memory  of  the  citizens  who  had 
died  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  the  funeral 
orations  publicly  pronounced  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  august  religious  ceremonies,  to  render  their 
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names  immortal ;  all  conspired  in  tlie  iiio-hest  deo-ree 
to  eternize  tlie  valour  of  both  nations,  and  particularly 
of"  the  Athenians,  and  to  make  fortitude  a  kind  of  law 
and  indisj)Gnsal)le  necessity  to  them. 

^  Athens  had  a  law  bv  which  it  was  ordained,  that 
tiiose  who  haxl  been  maimed  in  the  war,  should  l)e 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  };ablic.  The 
same  favour  was  granted  to  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
as  well  as  to  the  children  of  such  as  had  lallen  in 
battle,  and  left  theif  iiimilies  poor  and  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  themselves.  The  republic,  like  a 
good  mother,  generously  took  them  into  her  care, 
and  fulfilled  towards  them  all  the  duties,  and  pro- 
cured them  all  the  relief,  that  they  could  have  expect- 
ed from  those  whose  loss  tliey  deplored. 

This  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and 
rendered  their  troops  invincible,  though  not  very 
numerous.  In  the  battle  of  Platjea,  where  the  army 
of  the  Barbarians,  commanded  by  ^lardonius,  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks  of  only  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
there  were  in  the  latter  only  ten  thousand  Lacedte- 
monians,  of  which  one  half  were  Spartans,  that  is 
to  say,  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  and  eight  thousand 
Athenians.  It  is  true,  each  Spartan  brought  with 
him  seven  Helots,  which  made  in  all  thirty-live 
thousand  men ;  but  they  were  scarce  ever  reckoned 
as  soldiers. 

This  shining  merit  in  point  of  martial  valour, 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  other  states  and  peo^ 
pie,  did  not  suppress  in  their  minds  all  sentiments 
of  envy  and  jealousy  ;  as  appeared  once  in  relation 
to  the  Lacedasmonians.  The  allies,  who  were  very 
much  superior  to  tliem  in  number,  could  with  diffi- 
culty endure  to  see  themselves  subjected  to  their  or- 
der, and  murmured  against  it  in  secret.    Agesilaus, 

^  Plut.  in   Solon,    p.  96.     Plat,  iu  Mencx.  p. -248,  249. 
Diog.  Laert.  iu  Solon,  p.  37. 
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king  of  Sparta,  without  seeming  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  their  disgust,  assembled  the  wliole  army,  and 
after  having  made  all  the  allies  sit  down  on  one  side, 
and  the  Lacedcemonians  by  themselves  on  the  otiier, 
he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  an  herald, 
that  all  smiths,  m.asons,  carpenters,  and  so  on, 
through  the  other  trades,  should  rise  up.  Almost 
all  the  allies  did  so,  and  not  one  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  to  whom  ail  trades  were  prohibited.  Agesi- 
laus  then  saiiling,  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  how  many 
''  more  soldiers  Sparta  furnishes  than  all  the  rest  of 
"  the  allies  together ;"  thereby  intimating,  that  to  be 
a  good  soldier  it  was  necessary  to  be  only  a  soldier ; 
that  trades  diverted  the  artisan  fn>m  applying  him- 
self wholly  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  the  science 
of  war,  and  prevented  his  succeeding  so  well  in  it, 
as  those  who  made  it  their  sole  business  and  exer- 
cise. But  Agesilaus  spoke  and  acted  in  that  man- 
ner from  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Lacedeemo- 
nian  education ;  for  indeed  those,  whom  he  wished  to 
consider  only  as  simple  artisans,  had  well  demonstra- 
ted by"  the  glorious  victories  they  had  obtained  over 
the  Persians,  and  even  Sparta  itself,  that  they  were 
by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Lacedremonians,  en- 
tirely soldiers  as  they  v\ere,  either  in  valour  or 
military  knov.iedge. 


Sect.  III.  Difft^rent  kind  of  Troops  of  ivhich  the 
Armies  of  the  Lacedamonians  and  Athenians  ivere 
composed. 

1  HE  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  com- 
posed of  four  sorts  of  troops  :  Citizens,  allies,  mer- 
cenaries, and  slaves.  The  soldiers  were  sometimes 
marked  in  the  hand,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
slaves,  who  had  that  character  imprest  upon  their 
forehead.  Interpreters  believe,  that  it  is  in  allusion  to 
this  double  manner  of  marking,  that  it  is  said  in  the 
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Revelation, '  that  all  were  obliged  '  "  to  receive  the 
mark  of  the  beast  in  the  rigl^i:  hand,  or  in  their 
ioreheiids;"  and  that  St.  Pai\i  says  of  himself; 
*'  1  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
esus. 

The  citizens  of  Lacedcemonia  were  of  two  sorts, 
either  those  who  inhabited  Sparta  itself,  and  who 
for  that  reason  were  called  Spartans,  or  those  ^vho 
lived  in  the  country.  In  Lycurgus's  time  the  Spar- 
tans amounted  to  nine  thousand,  and  the  others  to 
thirty  thousand.  This  number  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  diminished  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  De- 
maratus,  speaking  to  him  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  computes  only  eight  thousand  Spartans. 
The  latter  were  the  flower  of  tiie  nation,  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  value  they  set  upon  them,  by  the 
anxiety  the  republic  expressed  for  the  three  or  four 
hundred,  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  small  island 
of  Sphacteria,  where  they  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Lacedaemonians  generally  spared  the  troops  of  their 
country  very  much,  and  sent  only  a  few  of  them 
into  the  armies,  but  even  these  few  constituted  their 
chief  strength.  When  a  Lacedeemonian  general  was 
asked,  how  many  Spartans  there  were  in  the  army ; 
he  answered,  "  as  many  as  are  necessary  to  repulse 
the  enemy."  They  served  the  state  at  their  own 
expence,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  length  of  time 
that  they  received  pay  from  the  public. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  re- 
publics were  composed  of  the  Allies,  who  were  paid 
by  the  cities  wdiich  sent  them. 

The  foreign  troops,  ^vho  were  paid  by  tlie  republic, 
to  whose  aid  tliey  were  called  in,  were  styled  Merce- 
naries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  Helots,  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  battle  of  Plsstasa  every 
citizen  had  seven.  I  do  not  believe  this  number 
Avas  fixed,  nor  do  I  well  comprehend  for  what  ser- 
vice they  were  designed.     It  would  have  been  very 

»  Rev.  xiiu  16.  ^  G-i\.  vi,  17. 
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bad  policy  to  have  put  arms  into  t!ie  hands  of  so  great 
a  nim)ber  of  slaves,  generally  nmcli  discontented 
■with  their  mastciTs'  harsh  treatment  of  then],  and 
Mho  consequently  ^^•oukl  have  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  tijem  in  a  battle.  Herodotus,  however,  in  the 
passage  i  have  cited  from  him,  represents  them  carry- 
ing arms  in  tlie  tield  as  light-armed  soldiers. 

The  infantry  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  soldiers.  The 
one  \vere  lieavy-armed,  and  carried  great  bucklers, 
lances,  half-pikes  and  scymitar?,  and  of  these  die  main 
strength  of  the  army  consisted.  The  other  were  light- 
anned,  that  is  to  say%  with  bows  and  sHngs.  They 
were  commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  or 
upon  the  wings  as  a  first  line,  to  shoot  arrows,  and  fling 
javelins  and  stones  at  the  enemy ;  and  when  they  had 
discharged,  they  retired  through  the  intervals  behind 
the  battalions  as  a  second  line,  and  continued  their 
volleys. 

"  Thucydides,  in  describing  the  battle  of  !Man- 
tin9?a,  divides  the  Lacedaemoriian  troops  in  this 
manner.  There  were  seven  regiments  of  four  com- 
panies each,  without  including  the  Sciritai,  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred ;  these  Avere  horsemen,  of 
whom  I  siiall  soon  speak  further.  The  company 
consisted,  according  to  the  Greek  interpreter,  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  men,  and  \Aas  subdivided 
into  four  sc[uadron3,  each  of  thirty-two  men.  So 
that  a  regiment  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
twelve  men,  and  the  seven  made  together  three 
thousand  five  hundred  fourscore  and  four.  Each 
squadron  had  four  men  in  front  and  eight  in  depth, 
for  that  was  the  usual  depth  of  tlie  files,  which  the 
officers  might  change  according  to  occasion. 

The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  actually  begin  to 
use  cavalry,  till  after  the  war  with  ^lessene,  where 
they  perceived  their  want  of  it.  They  raised  their 
horse  principally  in  a  sniall  city  not  far  from 
Laceda:mon,  called  Sciru.s\  from  whence  these 
troops  were  denominated  SciriUe.     They  were  al- 

•  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  390. 
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ways  on  the  extremity  of  tlie  left  wing,  and  this  was 
their  post  by  right. 

Cavalry  was  still  more  rare  amongst  the  Athe- 
nians :  the  situation  of  Attica,  broken  with  abun- 
dance of  mountains,  was  the  cause  of  this.  It  did 
not  amount,  after  the  w^ar  with  the  Persians,  which 
was  the  time  \\hen  the  prosperity  of  Greece  was  at 
the  highest,  to  more  than  three  hundred  horse; 
but  increased  afterwards  to  twelve  hundred  ;  a  very 
small  body  however  for  so  powerful  a  republic. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  amongst  the 
ancients,  as  well  Greeks  as  Romans,  no  mention 
is  made  of  tlie  stirrup,  which  is  very  surprising. 
They  threw  themselves  nimbly  on  horseback  : 

Corpora  saltu  ' 
Siihjiciunt  in  equos. .En.  1.  xii.  ver.  287. 

And  with  a  leap  sit  steady  on  the  horse. 

Sometimes  the  horse,  trained  early  to  that  practice, 
would  bend  his  fore  legs  to  give  his  master  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  mounting  with  more  ease ; 

Tnde  indinatus  colliim,  submissus  et  annas 
De  more,  in/lexis  prcebebat  scandere  terga 
Cruribus.     Sil.  Ital.  de  equo  Ccelii  Equ.  Rom, 

Those,  whom  age  or  weakness  rendered  heavy, 
made  use  of  a  sen-ant  in  mounting  on  horseback ;  in 
which  they  imitated  tiie  Persians,  with  whom  it 
was  the  common  custom.  Gracchus  caused  fine 
stones  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  great  roads 
of  Italy  at  certain  distances  from  one  another,  to 
help  travellers  to  get  on  horseback  without  the 
assistance  of  any  body  *. 

I  am  surprisetl  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they 
were  in  the  art  of  war,  did  not  perceive,  that 
the  cavalry  was  the  most  essential  part  of  an  araiy, 

* 'Av*?o?.=V  ft^  oioy^h<ii<;.  Plut.  inGracch.  p.  R38.  This 
-n-ord  ^ta.Qo\il^,  signifies  a  servant^  who  helped  his  master  to 
mount  on  horsebacii. 
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especially  in  battles ;  and  that  some  of  their  jrenerals 
did  not  turn  tlieir  attention  that  nay,  as  Theniis- 
tocles  did  tOMards  niaritiuic  atlairs.  Xenophon 
was  well  cajmble  of  rendering  them  a  like  service  iii 
respect  to  the  cavalry,  of  the  importance  of  which 
he  was  perfectly  apprized.  He  wrote  two  treatises 
upon  this  snbject ;  one  of  which  regards  the  care  it 
is  necessary  to  take  of  horses,  and  how  to  under- 
stand and  break  them  ;  v,  hich  he  treats  with  astonish- 
ing minuteness ;  and  tlie  other  gives  instructions  for 
training  and  exercising  tlie  troopers  themselves,  both 
well  worth  the  reading  of  all  who  profess  arms.  In 
the  latter  he  stales  the  means  of  placing  the  cavalry 
in  honour,  and  lays  down  rules  upon  the  art  military 
in  general,  which  might  be  of  very  great  use  to  all  those 
v/ko  are  designed  for  the  profession  of  arms. 

I  have  been  surprised,  in  running  over  tliis  second 
treatise,  to  see  with  v.  hat- care  Xenophon,  a  soldier 
and  a  Pagan,  recommends  the  practice  of  religion, 
a  veneration  for  the  gods,  and  the  necessity  of  im- 
ploring their  aid  upon  all  occasions.  He  repeats 
this  riiaxim  in  thirteen  different  places  of  a  tract 
in  other  respects  brief  enough  ;  and  rightly  judging 
that  these  religious  insinuations  might  give  some 
people  offence,  he  makrs  a  kind  of  apology  for 
them,  and  concludes  the  piece  with  a  reflection, 
lyhicli  I  shall  repeat  entire  in  this  place.  *'  If  any 
"  one,"  says  he,  "  wonders  that  I  insist  so  much 
"  here  upon  the  necessity  of  not  forming  any  enter- 
"  prise  without  first  endeavouring  to  render  the 
''  divinity  fovourable  and  propitious,  let  him  reflect, 
"  that  there  are  in  war  a  thousand  unforeseen  and 
"  hazardous  conjunctures,  wherein  the  generals, 
•'  vigilant  to  take  advantages,  and  lay  ambuscades  for 
"  eadi  other,  from  the  uncertainty  of  an  enemy's 
"  motions,  can  take  no  other  counsel  than  that  of 
"  the  trods.  Nothing  is  doubtful  or  obscure  with 
"  them!  They  unfold  the  future  to  whomsoever 
*'  they  please,  by  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
<*  beasts,  by  the  smging  of  oirds,  by  visions,  of  in 
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"'  dreams.  Now  we  may  presume  that  the  gods 
"  are  more  incHncd  to  iUuminate  the  minds  of  such 
"  as  consult  them  not  only  in  urgent  necessities, 
*'  but  who  at  all  times,  and  when  no  dangers  threaten 
"  them,  render  them  all  the  homage  and  adoration 
*'  of  which  they  are  capable." 

It  became  this  great  man  to  give  the  most  im- 
portant of  instructions  to  his  son  Gryllus,  to  whom 
he  addresses  the  treatise  wc  mention,  and  w^ho,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  was  appointed  to 
discipline  the  Athenian  cavalry. 


Sect.  IV.     Of  Marifime  Affairs,  Fleets^  and 
Naval  Forces. 

If  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  respect  to  cavalry,  they  had  inlinitely  tlie 
advantage  over  them  in  naval  alfairs,  and  ue  have 
Seen  their  skill  in  that  department  make  them  masters 
at  sea,  and  give  them  a  great  superiority  over  ail  tlie 
other  states  of  Cireece.  As  this  subject  is  very  ne- 
cessary to  the  understanding  many  passages  in  his- 
tory, I  siiali  treat  it  rather  more  extensively  than 
Oiher  matters,  and  shall  niake  great  use  of  what  tb.e 
learned  Father  Dom  Bernard  de  IMontfiracon  has 
said  of  it  in  his  books  upon  aiitiquity. 

'Yhe  principal  parts  of  a  ship  ^^■ere  the  prow  or 
head,  the  poop  or  stem,  and  the  niiddle,  called  in 
Latin  carina,  the  hulk  or  waist. 

The  PROvr  was  tlic  part  which  projected  beyond 
the  uaist  or  belly  of  the  sliip  ;  it  was  generally 
adorned  witli  paintings .  and  different  sculptures  of 
gods,  men,  or  animals.  The  beak,  called  rcstrun:, 
lay  lower,  and  level  with  the  v.ater  :  It  wns  a  piece 
of  tim.ber  which  projected  from  the  prow,  armed  \\\i\\ 
a  spike  of  brass,  and  sometimes  ot  iron.  1  .he  Greeks 
termed  it  f'aboAov. 

The  other  end  of  the  ship,  opposite  to  the  prcw. 

Vol.  IV.  K 
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was  called  the  Poop.  There  the  pilot  Fat  and  held 
the  heioi,  whicli  was  an  oar  longer  and  larger  than 
the  rest. 

The  Waist  >vas  the  hollow  of  the  vessel,  or  the 
hold. 

The  ships  ^Aere  of  two  lands.  The  one  were 
rov\edwith  oars,  which  v^ere  shij.vs  of  ^^■Hr;  the  other 
carried  sails,  and  were  vessels  of  burthen,  intended 
for  commerce  and  transports.  Both  of  them  some- 
times made  use  of  oars  and  sails  together,  but  that 
very  rarely.  The  ships  of  war  are  also  very  often  called 
long  snips  by  authors,  and  by  that  name  distinguish- 
ed from  vessels  of  burden. 

Tiie  long  ships  were  further  divided  into  two  spe- 
cies :  Thos^e  which  were  called  aciiiarict  naves,  and 
were  very  light  vessels,  like  our  brigantincs  ;  and 
those  called  only  long  ships.  The  first  v,ere  usually 
termed  open  ships,  because  they  had  no  decks.  Of 
these  light  vessels  there,  were  some  larger  tlian  ordi- 
naiy,  of  wh.ich  some  had  twenty,  some  thirty,  and 
others  forty  oars,  half  on  one  side,  and  half  on  tht- 
other,  all  on  the  same  line. 

The  long  ships,  which  were  used  in  war,  were  of 
tvro  sortSi  Some  had  only  one  rank  of  oars  on  each 
side;  the  otiiers  two,  three,  ibur,  five,  or  a  greater 
jiumher,  to  forty;  but  these  last  were  rather  for 
shovv  than  use. 

The  lonsi  ships  of  one  rank  of  oars  were  called 
apJiracti ;  tliat  is  to  say,  uncovered,  and  had  no. 
decks :  This  distinguished  them  from  the  catd- 
phracti,  Mliich  had  decks.  .They  had  only  small 
p-)laces  to  stand  on,  at  Hhe  head  and  stem,  in  the 
time  of  action. 

The  ships  most  commonly  used  in  the  battles  of 
the  ancients,  "were  those  ^vhich  carried  from  three  to 
f[\-e  ranks  or  lienches  of  oars,  an.d  were  called  /;■/- 
;Y'we.f  and  quinqueremcs. 

It  is  a  great  question,  and  has  given  occasion  for 
abundance   of    learned/  dissertations,    how    these 
benches  of  oars  were  disposed.    Some  will  lave  it, 
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that  they  were  placed  at  length,  like  the  ranks  of  oars 
in  the  modern  dailies.  Others  maintain,  that  the 
benches  of  the  biremes,  triremes,  quinqueremcs,  and 
so  on  to  the  number  of  forty  in  some  vessels,  were 
one  above  another.  To  support  this  last  opinion, 
innumerable  passa2;es  are  cited  from  ancient  authors, 
which  seem  to  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  in  it,  and 
are  considerably  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Tra- 
jan's piilai',  which  represents  these  ranks  one  above 
another.  Father  Monttaucon  however  avers,  that  all 
the  persons  of  greatest  skill  in  naval  atfairs,  whom  he 
had  consulted,  declared,  that  the  thing  conceived  in 
that  manner,  seemed  to  them  utterly  impossible. 
But  reasoning  is  a  weak  proof  against  the  experience 
of  so  many  ages,  confirmed  by  so  many  authors. 
It  is  true,  that  in  admitting  these  ranks  of  oars  to  be 
disposed  perpendicularly  one  above  another,  it  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend  how  they  could  be  worked  ;  but 
in  the  biremes  and  triremes  of  Trajan's  pillar,  the 
lov^  er  ranks  are  placed  obliquely,  and  as  it  were 
rising  by  degrees. 

In  ancient  times  slnps  v»ith  several  ranks  of 
oars  were  not  known  :  They  made  use  of  long  ships, 
in  which  the  rowers,  however  numerous  they  were, 
worked  all  upon  the  same  line.  "^  Such  was  tlie 
fleet  which  the  Greeks  sent  against  Troy.  It  was 
composed  of  twelve  hundred  sail,  of  which  the 
gallies  of  Boeotia  had  each  an  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  and  those  of  Philoctetes  fifty ;  and  this  no 
doubt  denotes  the  greatest  and  smallest  vessels. 
Their  gallies  had  no  decks,  but  were  built  like  com- 
mon boats;  which  is  still  practised,  says  Thucy- 
dides,  by  the  pirates,  to  prevent  their  being  so  scon 
discovered  at  a  distance. 

*  The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first, 
who  changed  the  foim  of  ships,  and  instead  of 
simple  gallies,  made  vessels  with  three  ranks,  in 
order  to  add  by  the  multiplicity  of  oars  to  the  sv.ift- 

*  Thucyd   1.  i.  p,  8.  *  Ti)ncyJ.  1.  i.  p.  lo. 
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ness  and  impetuosity  of  their  motion.  Their  city, 
advantageously  situated  between  two  seas,  Avas  well 
adapted  for  commerce,  and  served  as  a  staple  for 
merchandize.  After  their  example  the  inhabitants  of 
Corcyra,  and  tlie  tyrants  of  Sicily,  equipped  also 
many  gallics  of  three  benches,  a  little  before  the  war 
Rgainst  the  Persians.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Athenians,  at  the  ardent  exhortations  of 
Themistocles,  who  foresaw  the  war  w  hich  soon  after 
broke  out.  built  ships  of  the  same  form,  the  whole 
dedx  not  being  yet  in  use ;  and  from  thenceforth 
they  applied  themselves  to  naval  aftairs  with  incre- 
dible ardour  and  success. 

The  beak  of  the  prow  (rosti^Km)  was  that  part  of 
the  vessel  of  Avhrch  most  use  was  made  in  sea 
fights.  *  Ariston  of  Corinth  persuaded  the  Syracu- 
sans,  M'hen  their  city  w-as  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
to  make  their  prows  lower  iind  shorter  ;  which  advice 
gained  them'  the  victory.  For  the  prows  of  the 
Athenian  vessels  being  very  high  and  very  weak,  their 
beaks  struck  only  the  parts  above  waiter,  and  for 
that  reason  did  little  damage  to  the  enemy's  ships  : 
■whereas  those  of  the  Syracusans,  whose  prows  were 
strong  and  low,  and  'heir  beaks  level  uith  the  water, 
often  sunk,  at  a  single  blow,  tlic  triremee  of  the 
Athenians. 

Two  soits  of  people  served  on  board  these  gallies. 
The  one  were  employed  in  steering  and  working  tlie 
ship,  who  were  the  rowers,  remigcs,  and  the  mari- 
ners, naul\e.  The  rest  were  soldiers  intended  for 
the  fight,  and  are  denoted  in  Greek  by  the  \vord 
sTTtoaTaj,  This  distinction  did  not  prevail  in  thei 
early  times,  v\ hen  tlie  same  ])ersons  rov»ed,  fought, 
and  did  all  the  necessary  Avork  of  the  ship  ;  and  this 
was  also  not  wholly  disused  in  later  days.  For 
Thucydides  ^,  in  describing  the  arrival  of  the  Athe- 
nian tleet  at  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  observes, 
that  only  the  rowers  of  the  lowest  bench  remained 
in  the  ships,  and  that  the  rest  went  on  shore  witir 
their  anns. 

'  Died.  J.  xiii.  p.  141.  .      sThucyd.  1.  iv.  p.275. 
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I .  The  condition  of  the  rowers  was  very  hard 
and  laborious.  I  have  ah'eady  said,  that  the  rov^■ers, 
as  well  as  nnariners,  were  all  cifcizens  and  freemen, 
and  not  slaves  or  strangers,  as  ir:  these  days.  The 
^o^^ers  were  distinguished  by  thc:ir  several  stages. 
The  lower  rank  were  called  Tluilainifit,  the  middle 
Zugif.ce,  and  the  highest  Thranitce.  Thuc\Tlides 
remarks,  that  the  latter  had  greater  pay  tl^ii:  the 
rest,  because  they  worked  with  longer  and  h.^a  ier 
oars  than  those  of  the  lower  benches.  *  It  seems 
that  the  crew,  in  order  to  pull  in  concert,  and  w\i\i 
greater  regularity,  were  sometimes  guided  by  the 
singing  of  a  man,  and  sometimes  by  the  soimd  of  an 
instrument ;  and  this  grateful  harmony  served  not 
only  to  regulate  the  motion  of  their  oars,  but  to  di- 
minish and  sooth  their  toil. 

It  is  a  question  amongst  the  learned,  wliether 
there  was  only  one  man  to  every  oar  in  these  great 
ships,  or  several,  as  in  the  gallies  of  these  days.  What 
Thucydides  observes  concerning  the  [jay  of  the 
Thranita?,  seems  to  imply  that  they  MorI.ed  single. 
Tor  if  others  had  shared  tlie  work  with  them,  where- 
fore had  they  greater  p-iy  niven  them  than  tliose  ^^■ho 
nvanaged  an  oar  alone,  as  the  latter  had  as  much, 
and  perhaps  more  of  the  labour  than  they  ?  i'atiier 
Montfaucon  believes,  that  in  the  vessels  ofmoretlian 
five  ranks  there  miglit  be  several  men  to  one  oar. 

We  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  com- 
manded the  vessel,  Avas  called  naudcrus,  and  was 
the  principal  officer.  The  second  was  the  pilot, 
gubcrnator ;  his  place  was  in  the  poop,  v.here  he 
held  the  helm  in  his  hand,  and  steered  the  vessel. 
His  skill  consisted  in  knowing  the  coasts,  ports, 
rocks,  shoals,  and  especially  the  winds  and  stars ;  for 
before  the  invention  of  the  compass,  the  pilot  had 
nothing  to  direct  him  during  the  night  but  the  stars. 

*  Musicam  nattira  ipsa  videtur  ad  tolerandosfacdius  lubores 
veluti  muncri  nobis  dcdisie,  Si(ji(ldem  tt  remigcy  cuntus  hortat-tr; 
nee  solum  in  iis  operihus,  in  quilws  plurium  conatus  proctrnte  uli' 
audjncundd  loce  conspinit,  sed  eliam .sini^uloriun  fati;j;utio quum^ 
libel  se  rudi  modulutione  solatur.  Quiiuil.  l,i.  c.  10, 
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2.  The  soldiers,  who  fought  in  the  ships,  were 
armed  ahnost  in  the  same  manner  witli  the  land- 
forces.  There  was  no  fixed  number.  ^  The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  had  an  hundred  and 
fourscore  vessels,  and  in  each  of  them  eighteen  light- 
ing men,  four  of  whom  ^^  ere  archers,  and  the  rest 
heavy-armed  troops.  The  officer  who  commanded 
these  soldiers  was  called  r^-.r^a.^^!^,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  whole  fleet,  i>(x.vx^^(^  or  f^xT-nyog. 

We  cannot  exactly  ascertain  the  number  of  sol- 
diers, mariners,  and  rov.ers,  that  served  on  board  each 
ship ;  but  it  generally  amounted  to  t^vo  hundred, 
more  or  less,  as  appears  from  lierodotus's  estimate 
of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  in 
other  places  ^vhere  he  mentions  that  of  the  Greeks. 
I  mean  here  the  great  vessels,  the  triremes,  which 
were  the  species  most  in  use. 

The  pay  of  those  who  served  in  these  ships  varied 
very  much  at  different  times.  When  the  younger 
Cyrus  arrived  in  Asia',  it  was  only  three  oboli,  which 
was  half  a  drachma,  or  five-pence  ;  and  the  *  treaty 
between  the  Persians  and  Lacedaemonians  was  con- 
cluded at  that  rate  ;  which  gives  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  usual  pay  was  three  oboli.  Cyrus, 
at  Lj^sander's  request,  added  a  fourtli,  '^Ahich  made 
sixpence  halfpenny  a  day.  ^  It  v.as  often  raised 
to  a  whole  drachma,  about  tenpence  French.  In 
the  fleet  fitted  out  against  Sicily  the  Athenians  gave 
a  drachma  a  day  to  the  troops.  The  sum  of  sixty 
talentsf, '  which  the  people  of  Egesta  advanced  to  the 
Athenians  monthly  for  the  maintaining  of  sixty  ships, 
shews  that  the  pay  of  each  vesselfor  a  month  amount- 
ed to  a  talent,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  ;  vihich  supposes  that  each  ships  com- 

^  Plut.  in  Theniist.  p.  119.  '  Xt-noph.  H'ist.  l.i.  p:44i. 

J^TIiucyd.  l.vi.  p.  431.  ^Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.4!5. 

*  This  treaty  stipulated,  that  the  Persians  should  pay  thirty 
sniuFeamonth  foi- each  ship,  which  was  half  a  talent ;  the 
\v!iole  amounted  to  three  obuli  a  day  for  every  man  th;it  served 
on  board. 

■\  About  8,400!.  sterling. 
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pany  consisted  of  two.  hundred  men,  each  of  whom 
received  a  drachma  or  len-pcnce  a  day.  As  the 
ofticers  pay  was  higher,  the  repubhc  perhaps  either 
furnished  the  overplus,  or  it  was  deducted  out  of 
the  total  of  the  sum  advanced  for  a  vessel,  bv  abat- 
mg  sometliiug  in  the  pay  of  the  private  men. 

The  san^e  may  he  said  of  the  land  troops  as  has 
been  said  of  the  seamen,  except  that  the  cavalry  had 
double  their  pay.  it  appears  thattlie  ordinary  pay 
of  the  foot  \\as  three  oboli  a  day,  and  that  it  was 
augmented  according  to  times  and  occasions. 
""  Ihimbron  thio  Laceckrmonian,  wlien  he  marched 
against  Tissaphernes,  promised  a  darick  a  month  to 
each  soldier,  two  to  a  captain,  and  four  to  the 
colonels.  Nou-  a  darick  a  month  is  foiu'  oboli  a  da}^ 
The  younger  Cyrus,  to  animate  his  troops,  -who  were 
disheartened  by  the  idea  of  a  too  long  march,  instead 
of  one  darick,  promised  one  and  a  half  to  each  soldier, 
■which  amounted  to  a  drachma,  or  ten-pence  French 
a  day. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
iron  coin,  the  only  species  current  amongst  them, 
would  pass  no  where  else,  could  maintain  armies  by 
sea  and  land,  and  where  they  found  money  for  their 
subsistenee.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they 
raised  it,  as  the  Athenians  did,  by  contributions 
from  their  allies,  and  still  more  from  the  cities,  to 
uhich  they  gave  liberty  and  protection,  or  from 
those  ihey  had  conquered  ii'om  their  enemies.  Their 
second  fund  for  paying  their  fiect  tmd  armies  was 
the  aids  which  they  drew  from  the  king  of  Persia,  as 
we  have  seen  on  several  occasions. 

Sect.  V.  Peculiar  Character  of  tJie  Aihenians. 

X  LUTARCITwill  furnish  us  with  almost  all  the 
leading  features  upon  this  head.  Every  body  knows 
how  well  he  succeeds  in  copying  nature  in  his  portraits, 

""  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyi'i  1.  vii. 
K4     ' 
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and  how  well  calculated  he  was  to  trace  tlie  charac- 
ter of  a  people,  ^^hose  pjcnius  and  manners  he  had 
studied  with  so  profound  an  attention. 

"  "  I.  *Thc  people  of  z\thens,"says  Plutarch,  '"are 
"  easily  provoked  to  anger,  and  as  easily  induced  to 
"  resume  their  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  com- 
"  passion."  History  supplies  us  with  an  iuhnity  of 
examples  of  this  kind,  i  he  sentence  of  death  passed 
against  the  inhabitants  of  JMitylcne,  and  revoked 
the  next  day  :  The  condemnation  of  the  ten  gene- 
rals, and  that  of  Socrates,  both  follow  cd  with  an  im- 
mediate repentance  and  the  most  lively  griet. 

"  II.  -f-  They  are  better  pleased  with  })enetrat- 
"  ing,  and  almost  guessing  an  aifair  of  tliemseives, 
*'  than  to  give  themselves  leisure  to  be  informed  in 
"  it  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its  extent." 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  this  circumstance 
in  their  ciiaracter,  which  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive, 
as  it  seems  almost  incredible.  Artiticers,  husband- 
men, soldiers,  m.ariners,  are  generally  a  heavy 
kind  of  people,  and  very  dull  in  their  conceptions  ; 
but  the  people  of  Athens  were  of  a  quite  diiierent 
turn.  They  had  naturally  an  amazing  penetration, 
vivacity,  and  even  delicacy  of  wit.  I  have  already 
mentioned  v.-hat  ha})pened  to  Theophmstus.  [[  He 
was  cheapening  something  of  an  old  woman  at 
Athens  that  sold  herbs :  "  No,  Mr.  Stranger,"  said 
she,  "'  you  shall  not  have  it  for  less."  He  was 
much  surpiised  to  see  hiniself  treated  as  a 
stranger,  v.ho  had  passed  almost  his  whole  life  at 
Athens,  and  who  piqued  himself  upon  excelling  all 
others  in  the  elegance  of  his  language.  It  was  how- 
ever from  that  she  knew  he  was  not  of  her  country. 

'  Plut.  de  prajcept.  reip.  ger.  p.  793. 

*  'O  015^^  ' A(lr,yaiut  ln'-lynlii;  tfJ  w^o?  opyrjt,  tVfjLilu^li^  WfO<  IXiot. 

*  Cum  Tfiiop/irasttis  percontaretur  ex  aniculd  ijuddcan,  quanti  ali- 
(juid  venderct,  ei  respondissti  ilia,  atcjue  addidisset :  liospcs,  non 
pote  vnuorin  ;  iulit  Diolesti,  se  iwn  eff'ugere  kospiiis  spicitJii,  cum 

I  lelutem  accrci  Athtnis,  optimeque  loqueretur.    Cic.  de  CUir.  Orat. 

a.  17. 
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"VVe  have  seen,  that  tlie  Athenian  soldiers  knew 
the  fine  paS3ai]!;esolthe  tra^edie;  of  i'nripides  by  heart. 
Besides,  these  artificers  and  soldiers,  ironi  assistiai>;  at 
the  public  deliberations,  were  versed  in  atiairs  of  state, 
and  understood  every  tiling  ?it  half  a  uord.  We 
may  judge  of  this  frojii  tlie  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
"vv-hose  style  we  know  is  ardent,  brief,  and  eon- 
cise. 

"  III.  *  As  they  are  naturally  inelincd  to  relieve 
''  persons  of  a  low  eondition  and  mean  circumstances, 
"  so  ai'c  they  fond  of  conversations  seasoned  v.itli, 
''  pleasantry,  and  calculated  to  make  people  laugh." 

°  They  assisted  persons  of  a  mean  condition,  be- 
cause from  such  they  had  nothinir  to  apprehend  in 
regard  to  their  liberty,  and  gavv  in  them  the  charac' 
ters  of  ecjualitv  and  resemblance  with  themselves. 
They  loved  pleasantry,  and  in  that  shewed  they 
were  men ;  but  men  abounding;  with  humanity  and 
indudgencc,  Mho  understood  raillery,  who  were  not 
prone  to  take  offence,  nor  overdelieate  in  point  of 
the  respect  due  to  them.  One  day  when  the  assem- 
l)lv  was  fully  formed,  and  the  people  had  already 
taken  their  places,  Cleon,  after  having  made  tliein 
wait  his  coming  a  great  v.  bile,  appeared  at  last  vvith 
a  wreath  of  tiowers  upon  his  head,  and  desired  the 
people  to  adjourn  their  dehbcrations  to  the  next  day. 
"  For  to-day,"  said  he,  "  I  have  business.  I  have 
"  been  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  am  to  entertain 
"  some  strangers,  mv  friends,  at  supper."  The  Athe- 
nians, setting  up  a  laugh,  rose  and  broke  up  t'iic  as- 
sembly. At  Cartiiage,  it  would  have  cost  any  man 
his  life,  M  lio  had  presumed  to  vent  such  a  pleasantry, 
and  to  take  such  a  lil)erty  with  a  proud  -f ,  haughty, 
jealous,  morose  people,  little  disposed  by  nature  to 
cultivate  the  graces,  and  still  less  inclined  to  humour. 

•Xenoph.  de.  Athen.  Rep.  p.  691. 

*  "rij-Tripruv  uv^^uv  Tor.;  a.^o^_6i<;'y.x^  ravuvoTq  Boidsm  'SjfoSviMre^&', 
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Upon  another  occasion  the  orator  Stratocles,  ha^'ing 
informed  the  people  of  a  victory,  in  consequence 
caused  sacrifices  to  be  otfered,  three  days  after  news 
came  of  the  defeat  of  the  army.  As  the  people  ex- 
pressed their  discontent  and  resentment  upon  the 
ialse  information,  he  asked  them,  "  of  what  they 
*'  had  to  complain,  and  what  harm  he  had  done 
"  them,  in  making  them  pass  three  days  more 
"  agreeably  than  they  would  else  have  done?" 

"  IV.  *  They  are  pleased  v^ith  hearins;  them- 
"  selves  praised,  and  yet  readily  bear  to  be  ridiculed 
"  or  criticised."  The  least  acquaintance  with  Ari- 
stophanes and  Demosthenes  will  shew,  with  ^vhat 
address  and  effect  the]/  employed  praises  and  criti- 
cism with  regard  to  the  people  of  Athens. 

**  ^\'hen  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, says  the  same  Plutarch  in  another  place, 
tlie  Athenian  people  diverted  themselves  with  the 
orators  who  flattered  them  :  But  in  important 
affairs,  and  emergencies  of  the  state,  they  be- 
came serious,  and  gave  the  preference  to  those, 
whose  custom  it  had  been  to  oppose  their  unjust 
desires;  such  as  Pericles,  Phocion,  and  Demos- 
thenes. 

"  y.  -f  They  keep  even  those  who  govern  them 
'*  in  avvc,  and  shew  their  humanity  even  to  their 
"  enemies." 

The  people  of  Athens  made  good  use  of  the 
talents  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  eloquence  and  prudence ;  but  they  were  fall 
of  suspicion,  and  kept  themselves  always  on  their 
guard  against  their  superiority  of  genius  and  ahilitv  : 
They  took  pleasure  in  restraining  their  courage,  and 
lesseniiig  their  glory  and  reputation.     This  may  be 

P  PIul.  ill  Phocion.  p.  746, 
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judged  fi-om  the  ostracism,  v,hich  was  instituted 
onlv  as  a  curb  on  those,  ^vhose  merit  and  popularity- 
ran  too  hi^h,  and  which  spared  neitiier  the  <2;reatest 
nor  the  most  worthy  persons.  The  iiatred  of  ty- 
rann\'^  and  tyrants,  -which  Avas  in  a  manner  innate 
in  the  Athenians,  made  them  extremeh'  jealous  and 
apprehensive  for  their  Uberty  A\ith  regard  to  tiiose 
who  governed. 

As  to  v^liat  relates  to  their  enemies,  tliey  did  not 
treat  them  with  rigour;  they  did  not  make  an  insolent 
use  of  victory,  nor  exercise  any  ci-ueity  towards  the 
vanquished.  The  amnesty  decreed  after  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty,  shews  that  tliey  could  forget  the 
injuries  ^vhich  they  had  undergone  from  them. 

To  these  diilerent  characteristics,  which  Plutarch 
unites  in  tlie  same  passage  of  his  works,  some  others 
may  be  added,  extracted  principally  from  the  same 
author. 

VI.  It  Avas  from  this  *  fund  of  humanity  and 
benevolence,  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  and  which 
Vv-as  natural  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  so 
attentive  to  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  so  delicate 
in  point  of  decorum;  qualities  one  would  not  expect 
to  find  among  the  common  people.  "^  In  the  war 
against  Phihp  of  Alacedon,  having  intercepted  one  of 
his  couriers,  they  read  all  the  letters  he  carried,  ex- 
cept that  from  Olynijiias  his  wife,  which  they  returned 
sealed  up  and  unopened,  out  of  regard  to  conjugal 
love  and  secrecv,  the  riglits  of  which  are  sacred,  and 
ought  to  be  respected  even  amongst  enemies.  The 
same  Athenians  having  decreed,  that  a  strict  search 
should  be  made  after  the  presents  distributed  by 
Jiarpalus  amongst  the  orators,  would  not  suffer  the 
house  of  Callicles,  who  was  lately  married,  to  be  vi- 
sited, out  of  respect  for  his  bride,  not  long  brought 
home.     Such  beliavioia'  is  not  very  common,  and 

^Plut.  inDc-mctr.  p.  89 3. 
* UxTpov  uvroTi  y.x)  (^I'l^ipilav  h  re.  90.;x>%i;ro*,  In  Pclop.  p.  280- 
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upon  like  occa.-ions  people  do  not  ahvaj's  stand  upon 
iornis  and  politeness. 

VII,  llie  taste  of  the  ^Athenians  for  all  arts  and 
sciences  is  too  •.\eii  known  to  require  dwelling  long 
upon  it  in  this  place.  ]]esides  which,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  s|.eak  of  it  with  some  extent  elsewhere, 
iiut  we  cannot  sec  uitliout  admiration  a  people 
com})(;sed  for  the  most  part,  as  I  have  said  before, 
of  artizans,  husbandmen,  soldiers  and  mariners, 
earrv  delicacy  of  taste  in  every  kind  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection.  Vihich  seems  the  peculiar  at- 
tribute of  a  more  exalted  condition  and  a  nobler 
education. 

\'IiI.  It  is  no  less  wonderful,  tljat  tliis  people  * 
f^hould  have  had  such  great  views,  and  risen  so  high 
in  their  pretensions,  in  the  war  which  Alcibiades 
made  them  undertake,  lilled  with  vast  projects  and 
uni;ounded  ho{»es,  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  taking  of  Syracuse,  or  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  but 
liad  ah'eady  grasped  Italy,  Peloponnesus,  Libya,  the 
Carth.aginiaii  states,  and  the  empire  of  the  sea  as  far 
as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Their  enterpiise  failed, 
but  they  had  ibrmed  it ;  and  the  taking  of  Syracuse, 
■which  seeuicd  no  great  diflicultv,  mi^ht  have  enabled 
them  to  pnt  it  m  execution. 

IX.  'i  he  same  people,  so  great,  and,  one  may 
sa}',  so  haughty  in  their  projects,  had  nothii^g  of 
that  clvaracter  in  other  respects.  In  what  regarded 
tlie  txpence  of  the  table,  dress,  iurniture,  private 
buildings,  and,  in  a  Mord,  private  life,  they  were 
frugal,  simple,  n^ode.-t,  and  poor;  but  sumptuous 
and  magnificent  in  every  thing  public,  and  capable 
of  doing  honour  to  the  state.  Their  victories,  con- 
(juests,  wealih,  and  continual  communication  with 
tlie  people  of  Asia  Elinor,  introduced  neither  luxurv, 
giuttoirv,  pon)p,  nor  vain  profusion  amongst  tliem, 
'  Xenophon  observes,  that  a  citizen  could  not  be 

'PeRep.  Athcn.  p- 603. 
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vlistingiiished  from  a  slave  by  his  dress.  The  richest 
inhabitant?,  and  the  most  famous  generals,  v.er{>  not 
ashamed  to  i>;o  to  market  themsehxs. 

X.  It  was  veiy  glorious  iuv  Ath-ens  to  iiavc  )  re- 
duced and  formed  so  nianv  persons  uho  excelled  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  noveriiinent ;  in  pliiio-ophy,  elo- 
quence, poGsy,  painting;,  sculjiture,  and  arcliitectiu'e  : 
Of  iiavinjx  furnished  alone  more  ^^yv?X  men  in  every 
kind  dian  any  other  city  csf  the  ^^  orld  :  if  periia.ps 
we  except  Rome,  wliich  '■  liad  iuihibed  iier  infor- 
mation from  Athens,  and  knew  how  to  applv  her 
lessons  to  the  best  advantiijfe  :  of  having  been  in 
some  sort  ttie  school,  and  tutor  of  almost  the  whole 
universe  ;  of  iiaving  served,  and  still  continuinc;  tfi 
serve,  as  the  moflel  for  all  nations,  vihich  pi(!(!e 
themselves  most  upon  their  tine  taste  ;  in  a  ^Aord, 
of  having  set  the  fashion,  and  prescribed  the  la  us 
of  all  that  regards  the  talents  and  productions  of 
the  mind.  "^lliat  part  of  this  idst.  )>•';,  wherein  I 
shall  treat  of  the  sciences  and  learned  men,  tliat]en=- 
dered  Greece  illustrious,  as  well  as  of  tlic  arts  and 
those  vv'ho  excelled  in  them,  v.  ill  fullv  evince  the 
truth  of  this  asseriion. 

XI.  I  shall  conclude  this  di-scriptirm  of  th? 
Athenians  witii  one  more  aitribute,  which  carui'-.t 
be  denied  them,  and  appears  evidently  in  all  tiu  ir 
actions  and  enterprises  ;  and  th.al  is,  th.eir  ardent 
love  of  libertv.  1  his  was  their  darling  passion  and 
great  i)rinciple  of  policy.  We  see  them,  frou!  tiis 
commencement  of  the  war  wit'i  the  j-'criians,  sacri- 
fice everv  thin^j  to  the  liirertv  of  (.Greece,  i  hey 
abandon,  widio'it  tiie  least  hesU-itien,  .their  lands, 
estates,  city,  and  houses,  and  remove  to  their  ships 
in  order  to  iisjbt  the  common  er.emv.  vvhose  view 
was  to  en->]ave  them,    ^V'haL  could  be  liiore  glorious 

*  Grecia  capta  ferum  victorcm  cepit,  cV  art.  s 
Inlulit  agrcsti  Latio,  Ilorat.  Er-ist.  i.  1.2. 

Greece  tiiken,  took  hr«r  savige  victors'  hearts. 
And  polish'd  rustic  Latiuui  willi  her  arts. 
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for  Athens,  than,  when  all  the  allies  were  trembling 
at  the  vast  oilers  made  her  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
to  ansuer  his  ambassador  by  the  mouth  of  '  Aiis- 
tides,  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  was 
not  capable  of  tempting  them  to  sell  their  ow  n  liber- 
ty or  that  of  Greece  ?  It  was  from  such  generous 
sentiments  that  the  Athenians  not  only  became  the 
bulv^'ark  of  Greece,  but  preserved  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  all  the  western  \a  orld,  from  tlie  inva- 
sion of  the  Persians. 

These  gieat  qualities  were  mingled  with  great 
defects,  olten  the  very  reverse  of  tliem,  such  as  wc 
may  imagine  in  a  fluctuating,  light,  inconstant, 
capricious  people,  as  the  Athenians. 

Sect.  VI.    Comvioii  Character  of  [he  LacecucmO' 
nians  and  AlJienians. 

1  Cannot  -  refuse  giving  a  place  here  to  what  M, 
Bossuct  says  upon  the  character  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  .'Vthenians.  The  passage  is  long,  but  ^^  ill 
not  appear  so,  and  vvill  include  aU  that  is  wanting  to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  both  those 
people. 

Amongst  all  the  repul)lics  of  wliich  Greece  v/as 
composed,  Athens  and  Laceda?mon  w-ere  undoubt- 
edlv  the  principak  No  people  could  have  more 
v»it  than  the  Atlienians,  nor  more  "solid  sense  than 
the  Laceda-monians.  Athens  atiected  pleasure  ;  the 
^Lacedfcmonian  way  of  life  was  hard  and  laborious. 
Both  loved  2;lorv  and  liberty;  but  the  liberty  of  Athens 
tended  to  licentiousness ;  and,  controuled  by  severe 
faws  at  Lacedtenion,  the  more  restrained  it  was  at 
home,  the  m.ore  ardent  it  was  to  extend  itself  by 
ruling  abroad.  Atlicns  wished  also  to  reign,  but 
upon  another  principle,  in  which  interest  had  a 
share  \\\'\h.  glory.     Her  citizens  excelled  in  the  art 

*  riut.  in  Aristid,  p.  324. 
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of  navicratioii,  and  her  sovereignty  at  sea  had  en- 
riched  lier.  To  continue  in  the  sole  possession  of 
all  commerce,  there  was  nothing  she  would  not 
have  subjected  to  her  jwuer;  and  her  riches,  which 
inspired  this  passion,  supplied  her  ^^  ith  the  means 
of  gratifying  it.  On  the  contraiy,  at  Lacedaemon 
money  was  in  contempt.  As  all  the  laws  tended  to 
make  the  latter  a  military  republic,  martial  glory 
was  the  sole  object  that  engrossed  the  minds  of  her 
citizens.  From  thence  she  naturally  affected  domi- 
nion ;  and  t'.ie  more  she  was  above  interest,  the  more 
she  abandoned  herself  to  ambition. 

LacedaDmon,  from  her  regular  life,  was  steady 
and  determinate  in  her  maxims  and  measures. 
Athens  was  more  lively  and  active,  and  the  people 
too  much  masters.  Philosophy  and  the  laws  had 
indeed  tiie  most  happy  effects  upon  such  exquisite 
natural  parts  as  theirs,  but  reason  alone  was  not 
capable  of  keeping  them  witiiin  due  bounds.  '  A 
wise  Athenian,  v/ho  knew  admirably  the  genius  of 
his  countr}',  informs  us,  tliat  fear  was  necessary  to 
those  too  ardent  and  free  spirits  ;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  govern  them,  after  that  the  victory  at 
Salamis  had  removed  their  fears  of  the  Persians. 

Two  things  then  ruined  them,  the  glory  of  their 
^'eat  actions,  and  the  supposed  security  cf  their 
present  condition.  Ttie  magistrates  ^ere  no  longer 
heard,  and  as  Persia  was  afflicted  with  excessive 
slavery,  so  Athens,  says  Plato,  experienced  till  the 
evils  of  excessive  liberty. 

Those  two  great  republics,  so  contrary  in  their 
manners  and  conduct,  interfered  with  each  other 
in  the  design  they  had  each  formed  cf  subjectintj; 
all  Greece ;  so  that  they  were  always  enemies,  stili 
more  from  the  contrariety  of  their  interests,  than  from 
the  incompatibliity  of  their  hum.ours. 

The  Grecian  cities  were  unv/iliing  to  submit  to 
the  duKiinioa  of  eitlier  tlie  one  or   tiie  other ;  for, 

*  Fiat.  I.  iii.  dele^. 
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besides  that  each  was  desirous  of  preservins;  their 
libcrtv,  they  found  the  empire  of  those  two  repubhcs 
too  grievous  to  bear.  Ttiat  of  the  Luccdaemonians 
was  severe.  '1  iiat  people  -^ve re  observed  to  have  some- 
thinr^  ahiiost  brutal  in  their  character.  "  A  govern- 
mriit  too  rii2;id,  and  a  life  too  laborious,  rendered 
their  tempers  too  haughty,  austere,  and  imperious  in 
power :  Besides  which  t'ncy  could  never  expect  to 
live  in  peace  under  tiie  iniiuencc  of  a  city,  whicli 
being  formed  for  war,  could  not  support  itself,  but 
by  continuing  perpetually  in  arms.  *  So  that  the 
Laceditmcnians  A\erc  capable  of  attaining  to  com- 
jnand,  and  ail  tlic  A\orld  \vcre  afraid  they  should 
do  so. 

^  The  Athenians  were  naturallv  more  mild  and 
SfTreeal)le.  Nothing  was  more  delightful  to  behold 
than  their  city,  in  which  feasts  and  games  v.ere  per- 
petual, ^^iicre^\it,  liberty,  and  the  various  passions^ 
of  men,  daily  exhibited  new  objects:  But  the 
inequality  of  their  conduct  disgusted  their  allies, 
and  was  still  more  insupportable  to  their  own  sub- 
jects. It  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  experience 
the  extravagance  and  caprice  of  a  ilattered  people, 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  Plato,  something  more 
dangerous  tliaii  tlic  ,^ame  excesses  in  a  prince  vitiated 
by  tiattery. 

'iliese  two  cities  did  not  per; nit  Greece  to  con- 
tiiiuc  in  repose.  \Vc  have  sccri  tlie  Peloponnesian 
and  other  wars,  ^^hich  were  alway.*  occasioned, 
or  fomented,  bv  the  jealousy  of  Laceda3mon  and 
Athens.  But  the  same  jeaiousies  which  involved 
(t recce  in  troiibles,  ;-up[>ortcd  it  in  some  measure, 
and  prevented  its  falling  into  the  dependence  of 
tither  tlie  one  or  tlic  other  of  those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  percei\"ed  this  condition  of 
Crreece,  and  accordinglv  the  whole  mystery  of  their 
politics  consisted  in  keeping  up  those  jealousies,  and 

'Aristfit.  J'olit.  1.  '..  p.  4-         ^  Xonoph.  dcRep.  Lacon. 
•    y  Fiat,  de  Kcp.  1.  vjli. 
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fomenting  those  divisions.  Lacedfsmon,  which  was 
the  most  ambitious,  was  the  first  that  gave  them 
occasion  to  enter  into  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks- 
They  engaged  in  thern  from  the  sole  view  of  mak- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  whole  nation;  and 
industrious  to  weaken  the  Gre;  ks  by  their  own 
arms,  they  waited  only  the  opportunity  to  crush 
them  altogetiier.  ^  The  states  ot  Greece  in  their 
wars  already  regarded  only  the  king  of  Persia,  whom 
they  called  the  Great  King,  or  the  king,  by  w  ay  of 
eminence,  as  if  they  had  already  reckoned  themselves 
among  the  number  of  his  subjects.  But  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  ancient  spirit  of  Greece  should  not 
revive,  when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  falling  into 
slavery,  and  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians. 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppose 
this  great  king,  and  to  ruin  his  empire.  *  With  a 
small  army,  but  bred  in  the  discipline  we  have  re- 
lated, Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  made  the  Per- 
sians tremble'  in  Asia  Minor,  and  shewed  it  was 
not  impossible  to  subvert  their  power.  The  di- 
visions of  Greece  alone  put  a  stop  to  his  conquests. 
The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  who,  after 
the  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  in  spite  of  the  vic- 
torious troops  of  Artaxerxes,  made  their  A^ay  in  a 
h(33tile  manner  through  the  whole  Persian  empire, 
and  returned  into  their  own  country ;  that  action, 
I  say,  demonstrated  to  Greece  more  than  ever,  that 
their  soldiery  was  invincible,  and  superior  to  ail 
opposers  ;  and  that  only  their  domestic  divisions 
could  subject  them  to  an  enemy  too  weak  to  resist 
their  forces  when  uaited. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  series  of  this  history,  by 
what  methods  PhiHp,  king  of  Macedon,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  divisions,  succeeded  at  lena:th,,  part- 
ly by  address  and' partly  by  force,  in  making  himself 

■  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  leg.    Isocrat.  Paiiegyr.         «  Polyb.  L  lii. 
VOL,  IV.  L 
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little  less  than  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  by  ^vhat 
means  he  obliged  tlie  ^vhole  nation  to  march  under 
his  colours  against  tlic  common  enemy.  What  he  had 
only  planned,  his  son  Alexander  brought  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  shewed  to  the  wondering  w  orld,  how  much 
.ability  and  valour  avail  against  the  most  numerous 
armies  and  the  most  formidable  preparations. 
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.   ELDER    AND    YOUNGER, 

TYRANTS  OF  SYRACUSE. 

Sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  Syracuse  had  re- 
gained its  hberty  by  the  expulsion'  of  the  family  of 
Gelon.  The  events  wliich  passed  dunng  that  inter- 
val in  Sicilv,  excejjt  the  invasion  of  the  Athenians, 
are  of  no  great  importance,  and  little  known ;  but 
those  'vvliich  follow,  are  highly  interesting,  and  make 
amends  for  the  chasm ;  I  mean  the  reigns  of  Dionysius 
the  father  and  son,  tyrants  of  Syracuse;  the  first  of 
■\vhom  governed  tliirty-eight  years,  and  tlie  *  other 
twelve,  in  all  iifty  years.  As  this  history  is  entirely 
unconnected  with  what  passed  in  Greeqe  at  the  same 
time,  I  shall  relate  it  in  this  place  altogether  and  by 
itself;  observini^  onlv,  that  lije  iirsf  twenty  ysars  of  it 

*  After  having  been  expelled  for  more  than  ten  years,  he 
re-ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  t>vo  er  tlsrse  years: 
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upon  "^Ahich  I  am  now  eutering,  agree  almost  in 
point  of  time  with  the  last  twenty  of  the  preceding 
volume. 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of 
the    most   odious   and    iiorrid    crimes,     though   it 
ahounds  at  tiie  same  time  with  instruction.     "When 
*  on  the  one  side  u  e  behold  a  prince,  the  declared 
enemy  ofhberty,  justice  and  laws,  treading  under 
his  feet  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  and  reli- 
gion,  inflicting  the  most  cruel  torments  upon  his 
subjects,    beheading  some,    burning   others  for   a 
sliiyht  word,    delighting  and  feasting  himself  ^Aith 
human  blood,    and  gratifying  his  inhuman  cruelty 
•with  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  every  age  and 
condition :  I  say,  when  we  behold  such  an  object, 
can  we  deny  a  truth,  which  the  Pagan  world  itself 
hath  confessed,  and  which  Plutarch  takes  occasion'to 
observe  in  speaking  of  the  tyi'ants  of  Sicily;  That  God 
in  his  anger  gives  such  princes  to  a  people,  and 
makes  use  of  the  impious  and  the  wicked  to  punish 
the  guilty  and  tlie  criminal.     On  tlie  otlier  side, 
when  the  same  prince,  the  dread  and  terror  of  S\Ta- 
cuse,  is  perpetually  anxious  and  trembling  for  his 
own  life,  and,  abandoned  by  day  and  night  to  remorse 
and  regret,  can  find  no  person  in  his  whole  state,  not 
even  his  wives  or  children,  in  whom  he  can  confide  ; 
■nho  will  not  exclaim  with  Tacitus '[*,   That  it  is  not 
zvithout  reason  the  oracle  of  xvisdom  has  declared, 
That  if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  could  be  seai,  ice  shoidd 
find  them  torn  in  pieces  zcith  a  thousand  evils  j  it 
being  certain,  that  the  body  does  not  suffer  more 
from  inflictions  and  torments,  than  the  minds  of 

*  F.rit  Dio7ii/sius  illic  tyrimnvs,  lihertatisyjuslitice,  legumexiti- 
%im — Alios  uret,  alios  vcrberahit,  alios  ob  levcm  offaisain  jiibchit 
detruKcari.    Senec.  de  Consol.  ad  Marc.  c.  xvii. 

Sin^uine  humuno  nontantum  gaudit,  sed  pascitur ;  sedtt  sup^ 
j)liciis  omnium  ceuitum  ciudciitatan  insatiabilem  explct.  Id.  de 
Benef.    i.  vii.   c.  19. 

f  Ncfiue  fruslrd  prceftuntissimus  sapienticefirniaresolitus  est,  si 
recbidantiT  tyrannoni ni  vienLes,  posse  aspic'  lanialus  5;  ictus: 
quando,  ut  corpora  vcrbcrihus,  ita  sarcitid,  libidine,  mails  cor.sul^ 
tis,  animus  diUccraretuT.     Tacit.  Anna!.  I.  vi.  c.  6. 
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such  wretches  from  their  crimes,  cruelties,  and  the 
injustice  and  violence  of  their  proceedings. 

The  condition  of  a  good  prince  is  quite  different. 
He  loves  his  people,  and  is  beloved  by  them,  he 
enjoys  a  perfect  tranquillity  within  himself,  and  lives 
with  his  sui)jects  as  a  father  \vith  his  children. 
Though  he  knows  that  the  s^^■ord  of  justice  is  in 
his  hands,  he  dreads  to  make  use  of  it.  He  loves 
to  turn  aside  its  edge,  and  can  never  resolve  to 
evince  his  power,  but  with  extreme  reluctance,  in 
the  last  extremity,  and  with  all  the  forms  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws  *.  But  a  tyrant  punishes  only  from 
caprice  and  passion;  and  believes,  says  Plutarch 
speaking  of  Dionysius,  that  he  is  not  really  master  f, 
and  does  not  act  with  supreme  authority,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  he  sets  himself  above  ail  laws,  acknow- 
ledges no  other  than  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and 
sees  himself  obeyed  imjjiicitly.  Whereas,  continues 
the  same  author,  he  that  can  do  whatever  he  will,  is 
in  great  danger  of  doing  what  he  ought  not. 

Besides  these  characteristics  of  cruelty  and  twan- 
ny,  which  particularly  distinguish  the  lirst  Diony- 
sius, we  shall  see  in  his  history,  v,hatever  unbounded 
ambition,  sustained  by  great  valour,  extensive  abili- 
ties, and  talents  qualified  for  acquiring  the  confi- 
dence of  a  people,  is  capable  of  under  taldn^i:!;  for  the 
attainment  of  sovereignty ;  the  various  means  v.-hich 
he  had  the  address  to  employ  for  maintaining  him- 
self in  it  against  the  opposition  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  odium  of  tlie  public;  and  lastly,  the  tyrant's 
good  fortune  in  escaping,  during  a  reign  of  thirty- 

*  Hccc  cstimnaxima  pottstaleverhsima  ani ml  temper antia,  non 
cujndkateaUqud,  nontenicritate  incendi;  nonpr iGrian pri ncipum  ex- 
eiiiplis  corruptum,  quantum  in  civessaos  licent,  experiendo  tentare; 
sed  hebetdre  aciein  imperii  sui. — Quid  interest  inter  ii/rannum  ^ 
regem,  (species  tniin  ipsa  fortume  ac  licentia  par  est,)  msi  tfuod 
iyranni  in  volupiaic  seeviunt,  regesnon  nis:  ex  cuuid  if  necessitate? 
Senec.  de  Clem.  lib.  i.   c.  n. 

t   E<p-/i  oLltohLi-VJ  [),k'K\<ra,  T55;  «£%??    '(.Tdv  rxyitiic    'a,  tea?i£  »(  "Ort)*?). 

Ad  Piinc.  iudoct.  p.  782. 
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eight  years,  the  many  conspiracies  formed  against 
him,  and  in  transmitting  peaceably  tlie  tyranny  to 
his  son,  as  a  legitimate  possession,  and  an  heredi- 


J 


tary  right. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Sect.  I.     Meaiis  made  use  of  by  Dionysius  the 
elde?^,  to  possess  himself  of  the  Tyranny. 

■    DrONYSIUS  v.as  a  native  of  Syracuse,  of  noble 
and  illustrious  extraction  according  to  some,    but 
others  say  his  birth  was  base  and  obscure,     lIo\i- 
ever  it  was,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour, 
and  acquired  great  reputation,  in  the  war  v.ith  the 
Carthaiiinians.     He  was  one  of  those  who  accom- 
nanied  Hermocrates,  when  he  attempted  ro  re-enter 
Syracuse    by   force   or   arms,    after   having    been 
-  banished  through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.    The 
•  event  of  that  enterprise  was  not  fortunate.     Hermo- 
crates was  killed.     The  Syracusans  did  not  spare 
his  accomplices,    several   of  whom   were  publicly 
executed.     Dionysius  was  left  amongst  the  wound- 
ed.    The  report  of  his  death,  designedly  given  cut 
bv  his  relations,  saved  his  life.     Providence  vv-ould 
have  spared  Syracuse  an  intinity  of  misfortunes,  had 
he  expired  either  In  the  field,  or  by  the  executioner. 

Th.e  Carthaginians  had  made  several  attempts  to 
establish  themselves  in  Sicily,  and  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  princi}:)al  cities  there,  as  ^ve  have  ob- 
served elsewhere.  "  The  happy  situation  of  that  island 
for  their  maritime  commerce,  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  riches  of  its  inha'uitants,  were  powerful  in- 
ducements to  such  an  enterprise.     We  may  lorm 

^  Diod.  li  xiii.   p.  197. 

^  lo  the  history  of  the  CarthaginianSj  Vol.  I. 
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an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  its  cities  from  Diodorus 
Siculus's  account  of  Agrigentum.     "^  The   temples 
were  of  exti'aordinary  magnificence,   especially  that 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet   in  length,    sixty  in  breadth,    and    one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  height.      The  piazzas,  or      . 
galleries,  in  extent  and  beauty,  corresponded  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.     On  one  side  ^vas  repre- 
sented the  battle  of  the  giants,   on  the  other  the 
taking  of  Troy,  in  figures  as  large  as  the  life.  AVith- 
out  tiie  city  was  an  artificial  lake,  which  was  seven 
stadia  (above  a  quarter  of  a  league)  in   circum- 
ference, and  thirty  feet  in  depth.     It  was  full  of  all 
kinds  of  fish,  covered  ^vith  SA\ans  and  other  water* 
fowls,    and  afforded  the  most  agreeable  prospect; 
imaginable. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  that 
Exenetus,   victor   in  tlie  Olympic  games,    entered 
the  city  in  triumph  in  a  magnificent  chariot,   at- 
tended by  three  hundred  more,  all  draAvn  by  white 
horses.     Their  habits  glittered  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
and  nothing  was   ever  more  splendid    than  their 
appearance.     Gellias,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Agrigentum,  had  erected  several  large  apart- 
ments in  his  house  for  the  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  his  guests.     Servants  waited  by  his  order  at 
the  gates  of" the  city,  to  invite  all  strangers  to  lodge 
at  their  master's  house,    tvhither  they   conducted 
them.  Hospitality  was  much  practised  and  esteemed 
by  the  generality  of  that  city.     A  violent  storm 
having  obliged  five  hundred  horsemen  to  take  shel- 
ter there,  Gellias  entertained  them  all  in  his  house, 
and  supplied  them  immediately  with  dry  clothes,  of 
which  he  had  always  a  great  quantity  in  his  ward- 
robe.   This  is  understanding  how  to  make  a  noble 
use  of  riches.     His  cellar  is  much  talked  of  by  his- 
toriansj  in  which  he  had  tliree  hundred  resei-voirs, 

5  f^iod.  1.  siii.  p.  ao3,  ao6. 

-4  ' 
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hewn  out  of  the  rock,  each  of  which  contained  an 
hundred  amphcrse*. 
A    M.         i  liis  great  end  opulent  city  was  besiep;ed,   and  at 
S5::)8.^    length  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.     Its  lall  shook 
ail   Sicily,    and  spread  an  universal  terror.      The 
cause"  of  its  being  lost  was  imputed  to  the  Syracu- 
sans,  who  had  but  weakly  succoured  it.     Dionysius, 
who  from  that  time  had  no  other  thoughts,  than  of 
his  grand  designs,  and  who  was  engaged  though  se- 
cretly in  laying  tlie  foundations  of  his  future  power, 
took  advantage  of  this  ilivourable  opportunity,  and  of 
the  general  corhplaints  of  Sicily  against  the  $yracusans, 
to  render  the  magistrates  odious,   and  to  exclaim 
against  their  adnnnistration.     In  a  public  assembly, 
held  to  consider  of  the  present  stite  of  affairs,  m  hen 
nobody  dared  to  open  their  mouths  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  displeasure  of  the  persons  at  the  helm,  Diony- 
sius rose  up,  and  boldly  accused  the  magistrates  of 
treason  ;  adding,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  tliat  they 
ought  to  be  de|)osed  immediately,  without  waiting  till 
the  term  of  their  administration  should  expire.  They 
retorted  this  audacity  by  treatins;  him  as  a  seditious 
person,  and  a  disturber  of  the  pubHc  tranquillity,  and 
as  such,  laid  a  fine  upon  him  accortling  to  the  laws. 
This  Avas  to  be  paid   before  he  could  he  adujitted  to 
speak  again,  and  Dionysius  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  discharge  it.    Pbihstu"--,  one  or  the  richest  citizens, 
(who  wrote  the  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  not  come 
down  to  us,)  deposited  the  nioney,  and  exhorted 
iiim  at  tiic  san)e  time  to  give  bis  opiinon  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  \^iti!  all  the  liberty  which  became  a 
citizen  zealous  for  his  country. 

Dionysius  accordingly  resumed  his  discourse 
witli  more  vigr-ur  tbim  before.  He  had  long  cul- 
tivated the  habit  of  eh^quence,  which  he  looked 
upon  vAlh  reason   as   a  talent  very  necessary  in  a 


■*  An  amphora  containcl  about  .-.even  gallons  ;  an  hundred 
censeqntntly  coQsi^ted  of  seven  huuJrgdl  gallouSj  or  eievcft 
iiogi.head.^',  Steven  ija'iuas. 
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republican  government ;  especially  with  relation  to 
his  views  of  acquiring  the  peoples  lavour,   and  of 
conciliating  them  to  his  measures.    He  b^QTia  uith 
describing  in  a  lively  and  pathetic  manner  the  ruin  of 
A^rigentum,  a  neighbouring  city,  and  one  m  their 
alhance  ;  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  Voq  ia- 
hahitants  had  been  reduced,   of  quitting  tije  place 
under  the  cover  of  the  night ;  the  cries  and  iamenta- 
tions  ot  iniants,  and  of  aged  and  ?ick  persons^  whom 
they  had  been  obliged  lo  abandon  to  a  ferocious  and 
merciless  enemy;  and  the  cruel  miurder  of  all  v.Iio 
had  been  left  in  the  city,  whom  the  barbarous  victor 
dragged  from  the  teuiples  and  altirs  of  the  gods,  a 
feeble  asylum  against  the  Cartljaginian  fury  and  im- 
piety,   lie  imputed  all  these  evils  to  the  treachery  of 
the  commanders  of  the  army,  who,  instead  of  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum,  had  retreated  with 
their  troops ;  to  the  criminal  protraction  and  delay 
of  the  magistrates,  who  had  snli'ered  themselves  lobe 
corrupted  by  Carthaginian  bnl)rs  ;  and  to  the  pride 
of  the  great  and  rich,  who  t-iought  only  of  c^tabiifching 
their  own  power  upon  the  ruins  of  their- country's 
liberty.     He  represented  Syracuse  as  composed  of 
two  different  bodies ;  the  one,    by  their  power  and 
intiuence,  usurping  ail  tiie  dignities  and  wealth  of  the 
state;  the  other,  obscure,  despised,   and  tram(?led 
under  foot,  bearing  die  sad  3^oke  of  a  shameful  servi- 
tude, and  rather  si?ives  than  citizens.    He  concluded 
ivith  saying,  thtd  the  only  remedy  for  so  many  evils 
was  to  elect  persons  from  amongst  the  people,   de- 
voted to  tiieir  intercfcts,  and  who,  not  being  capable 
of  rendering  tliemselves  formidable  by  their  riches  and 
authority,   would  be  solely  employed  for  the  public 
good,  and  apply  in  earnect  to  the  re-establishment  of 
liberty  in  Syracuse. 

This  discourse  was  listened  to  with  infinite  plea- 
sure, as  all  speeches  are,  Mhic!^  flatter  the  natural 
propensity  of  inferiors  to  complain  of  the  govern-- 
nient,  and  was  followed  with  the  universal  applause 
C/f  the  people,   who    always   give  themselves   up 
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blindly  to  tijose,  who  know  how  to  deceive  them 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  serving  their  interest. 
All  the  magistrates  were  deposed  upon  the  spot, 
and  others  substituted  in  their  room,  with  Diony- 
sius  at  the  head  of  them. 

This  was  only  tlie  first  step  to  the  tyranny,  and 
he  did  not  stop  here.  The  success  of  his  under- 
taking inspired  him  with  new  courage  and  con- 
fidence. He  had  also  in  view  the  displacing  of  the 
generals  of  the  army,'  and  having  their  povver  ti'ans- 
ferred  to  himself.  The  design  was  bold  and  dan- 
gerous, and  he  set  about  it  with  address.  Before  he 
attacked  tliem.  openly,  he  planted  his  batteries 
asjainst  them  at  a  distance ;  calumniating  them  by 
his  emissaries  to  the  people,  and  sparing  no  pains 
to  render  them  suspected.  He  caused  it  to  be 
whispered  amongst  the  populace,  that  those  com- 
manders held  secret  intelligence  with  the  enemy; 
that  couriers  in  disguise  were  frequently  seen  passing 
and  re-passing;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  some  conspiracy  was  ©n  foot.  He  affected  on 
his  side  not  to  see  those  leaders,  nor  to  open  him- 
self to  them  at  all  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public. 
He  communicated  none  of  his  designs  to  them ;  as 
if  he  was  apprehensive  of  rendering  himself  suspected 
by  having  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with 
them.  Persons  of  sense  and  discernment  were  not 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  tendency  of  these  under- 
mining arts;  nor  were  they  silent  upon  the  occa- 
sion: But  the  common  people,  prejudiced  in  his 
favour,  incessantly  applauded  and  admired  his  zeal, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  the  sole  protector  and  as- 
serter  of  tlieir  rights  and  liberties. 

Another  scheme,  which  he  set  at  work  with  his 
usual  address,  was  of  very  great  service  to  him,  and 
exceedingly  })romoted  his  designs.  There  was  a 
great  number  of  banished  persons  dispersed  through- 
out Sicily,  whom  the  faction  of  the  nobility  of 
Syracuse  had  expelled  the  city  at  different  times, 
and  upon  different  pretences.     He  knew  what  ed\ 
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addition  of  strength  so  numerous  a  body  of  citizens 
would  be  to  him,  whom  gratitude  to  their  benetactor, 
and  resentment  against  those  who  had  occasioned 
their  oanishment,  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  aftairs, 
and  of  enriching  themselves  out  of  the  spoils  of  their 
enemies,  would  render  well  calculated  for  the  execu- 
tion of  iiis  designs,  and  attach  them  unalterably  to  his 
person  and  interest.    He  applied  therefore  earnestiv 
to  obtain  their  recal.     It  was  given  out  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  peo- 
ple foresaw  ^vith  anxiety  the  expence,  to  wiiich  the 
new  levies  would  amount.     'Dionvsius  took  advan- 
tage of  this  favourable  conjuncture,   and  disposition 
of  the  public  mind.     He  represented,   tliat  it  was 
ridiculous  to  bring  foreiirn  troops  at  a  great  expence 
from   Italv  and    Peloponnesus,    whilst  their   o^vn 
country  would  supply  them  Avith  excellent  soldiers, 
Avithout  being  at  any  charge  at  all :  That  there  svere 
numbers  of  Svracusans  in  eve]*N'  }>?irr  of  Sicily,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received, 
had  ahvavs  retained  the  hearts  of  citizens  under  the 
name  and  condition  of  exiles ;  that  they  preserved 
a  tender  affection  and  inviolable  fidelity  for  their 
country,   and  had  chosen  rather  to  Avander  about 
Sicily  without  support  or  settlement,   than  to  enrol 
themselves  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  however  ad- 
vantageous the  otters  to  induce  them  to  it  had  been. 
This  discourse  of  Dionysius  had  all  t!ie  effect  upon 
the  people  he  could  have  wished.     His  colleagues, 
who  perceived  plainly  what  he  had  in  view,  Mere 
afraid  to  contradict  him  ;  rightly  judging,  that  their 
opposition  would   not  only  prove  ineffectual,  but 
incense  the  people  against  them,  and  even  augment 
the  reputation  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  it  would  leave 
the  whole  honour  of  recalling  the  exiles.     Their 
return  was  therefore  decreed,  and  they  accordingly 
came  all  to  Syracuse  without  losing  time. 

A  deputation  from   Gela,  a  city  dependent  on 
Syracuse,  arrived  about  the  same  time,  to  deur-uid 
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that  the  ganison  should  be  reinforced.  Dionysius 
immediately  niarrhed  tluther  with  two  thousand 
foot,  and  four  hundred  horse.  He  found  the  cTty 
m  a  great  commotion,  and  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions ;  one  of  the  people,  and  tiie  otlier  of  the  rich 
iind  j:)owerfuL  The  latter  having  been  tried  in 
form,  were  condemned  by  the  assembly  to  die, 
and"  to  have  their  estates  confiscated  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  This  confiscation  was  appHcd  to  pay 
off  the  arrears,  which  had  long  been  due  to  the 
former  garrison,  commanded  by  Dexippus  tiie 
Lacedemonian  ;  and  Dionysius  promised  the  troops 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Syracuse  to  double  the 
pay  tliev  were  to  receive  from  the  city.  This  was 
attaching  so  many  new  creatures  to  himself.  Tl;ie 
inhabitants  of  Gela  treated  him  ^ith  the  highest 
marks  of  honour,  aiid  sent  deputies  to  Syracuse,  to 
return  their  thanks  for  the  important  service  that 
city  had  done  them  in  sending  Dionysius  thither. 
Having  endeavom-ed  in  vain  to  bring  Dexippus  into 
his  measures,  he  returned  with  his  troops  to  Syra- 
cuse, after  having  promised  the  inhabitants  of  Gela, 
who  used  ail  means  in  their  power  to  keep  hirn 
aniongst "  them,  that  he  would  soon  return  Mith 
more  considerable  aid. 

He  Jirrived  at  Syracuse  just  as  the  people  were 
coming  out  of  the  theatre,  who  ran  in  throngs  about 
him,  enquiring  with  earnestness  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  Carthagininns.  He  answered  with  a  sad  and 
dejected  air,  that  the  city  nourished  far  more  dan- 
gcious  and  formidable  enemies  in  her  ov\n  bosom ; 
tiiat  whilst  Carthage  was  making  extraordinary  pre- 
para^lon3  for  the  invasion  of  Syracuse,  those,  who 
were  in  command,  instead  of  rousing  the  zeal  and 
attention  of  the  citizens,  and  setting  every  thing 
at  \Aork  against  the  approach  of  so  potent  an  enemy, 
lulled  them  with  trivial  am.u.sements  and  idle  shows, 
and  suffered  the  troops  to  want  necessaries ;  convert- 
iiig  their  pay  to  their' private  uses  in  a  fraudulent 
ijianner  which  was  destructive  to  the  public  affairs ; 
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that  he  had  always  sufficient!}-  comprehended  the 
cause  of  such  a  conduct ;  that  however  it  was  not 
now  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  upon  too  evident 
proof,  that  his  complaints  were  founded;  that  liniico, 
the  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  liad  sent  an  officer 
to  him,  under  pretext  of  trealing  about  the  ransom 
of  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  prevail  on  him  not  to 
be  too  strict  in  examining  into  the  conduct  of  his 
colleagues ;  and  that  if  he  would  not  enter  into 
the  measures  of  Carthage,  at  least  that  he  would 
not  oppose  thern  ;  that  for  his  part,  he  came  to 
resign  his  connnand,  and  to  abdicate  his  dignity, 
that  he  might  leave  no  room  for  injurious  suspicions 
of  his  acting  in  concert,  and  holdino;  intelligence, 
\^ith  traitors  who  sold  the  commonwealth. 

This  discourse  being  rumoured  amongst  the  troops, 
and  about  the  city,  occasioned  great  in(|uietude 
and  alarm.  The  next  day  the  assembly  was  sum- 
moned, and  Dionysius  renewed  his  complaints 
against  the  generals,  which  were  received  v\ith  uni- 
versal applause.  Some  of  the  assembly  cried  out, 
that  it  ^vas  necessary  immediately  to  appoint  hitn 
generalissimo,  with  uruimited  power,  and  that  it  v/ould 
be  too  late  to  have  recourse  to  so  salutary  a  measure, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Syracuse  ;  that 
the  importance  of  the  war  with  which  they  were 
threatened  rec}uired  such  a  leader ;  that  it  was  in  the 
same  manner  formerly,  that  Gelon,  when  elected 
generalissimo,  had  defeated  the  Carthaginian  army 
at  Himera,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ;  that  as  for  the  accusation  alleged  agrainst 
the  traitors,  it  might  be  referred  to  another  day,  but 
that  tiie  present  affair  would  admit  no  delay.  Nor 
was  it  in  fact  delayed ;  for  the  people  (who,  when 
once  prejudiced,  run  headlong  after  their  opinion 
without  examihino;  any  thins;)  elected  Dionysius 
generalissimo  ^vith  unlimited  power  that  instant. 
In  the  same  assembly  he  caused  it  to  be  decreed, 
thut  the  soldiers  pay  should  be  doubled  ;  insinuating 
tliat  the  state  would  be  amply  reimbursed  by  the 
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conquests  which  would  be  the  consequence  of 
that  advance.  Tliis  being  done,  and  the  assembly 
dismissed,  the  Svracusans,  upon  cool  reflection  on 
what  had  passed,  began  to  be  in  some  consternation  ; 
as  if  it  had  not  been  the  effect  of  their  o\\'n  choice ; 
and  comprehended,  though  too  late,  that  from  the 
desire  of  preserving  their  liberty,  they  had  given 
tliemselves  a  master. 

Dionysius  rightly  judged  the  importance  of  taking 
[lis  measures  before  the  people  repented  what  they 
bad  done.  1  here  remained  but  one  step  more  to 
the  tyraimy,  which  'was  to  have  a  body  of  guards 
assigned  him  ;  and  that  he  accomplisiied  in  the 
most  artful  and  politic  manner.  He  proposed  that 
all  the  citizens  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  should  march  with  provisions  for 
thirty  days  to  the  city  of  Leontium.  1  he  Syracii- 
sans  were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  tlie  place, 
and  had  a  garrison  in  it.  It  was  full  of  fugitive  and 
foreign  soldiers,  m ho  vvcre  very  tit  persons  for  the 
execution  of  iiis  designs.  He  justly  suspected,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Syracusans  would  not  fol- 
low him.  He  set  out  hov  ever,  and  arriving  in  the 
night,  encamped  upon  the  plains  near  the  city.  It 
was  not  long  before  a  great  noise  was  heard  through- 
out die  v^hole  camp.  This  tumult  \\-as  raised  by  per- 
sons planted  for  that  purpose  by  Dion3'sius.  He 
atibcted  to  believe  that  ambuscades  had  been"  laid 
with  design  to  assassinate  him,  and  in  great  trouble 
and  alai"m.  retii^ed  for  refuge  into  the  citadel  of  Leon- 
tium, V.  here  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night,  after  hav- 
ing caused  a  great  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  and 
drawn  aromid  him  such  of  the  troops  as  he  most  con- 
fided in.  At  break  of  day  the  people  assembled  in  a 
body,  to  whom,  expressing  still  great  apprehension,  he 
explained  the  danger  he  had  been  in,  and  demand- 
ed permission  to  chuse  himself  a  guard  of  six 
hundred  men  for  the  security  of  his  person.  Pisis- 
tratus  had  set  him  the  example  long  before,  and 
had  used  the  same  stratagem  when  he  made  himsel£ 
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tyrant  of  Athens.     His  demand  seemed  very  rea- 
sonable, and  was  accordingly  complied  with,     lie 
chose  out  a  thousand  men  for  his  guard  upon  the 
spot,  armed  them  completely,  equipped  them  mag- 
nificently, and  made  them  great  promises  for  their 
encouragement.     He  also  attached  the  foreign  sol- 
diers to  his  interest  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  speak- 
ing to  them  ^ith  great  freedoui  and  alikbility.     He 
made  many  removals  and  alterations  in  the  troops, 
to  secure  the  officers  in  his  interest,  and  dismissed 
Dexippus  to  Sparta,  as  he  distrusted  him.    At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  a  great  part  of  the  garrison, 
which  he  had  sent  to  Gela,  to  join  him,  and  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  fugitives,  exiles,  debtors,  and 
criminals ;  a  train  woithy  of  a  tyrant. 

With  this  escort  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  that 
trembled  at  his  approach.  The  people  ^vere  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  oppose  his  undertakings, 
or  to  dispute  liis  authority.  Tlie  city  was  full  of 
foreign  soldiers,  and  saw  itself  upon  the  point  of 
being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  To  strengthen 
himself  the  more  in  the  tyranny,  he  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Hermocrates,  the  most  powerful  citizen 
of  Syracuse,  and  who  had  contributed  the  most  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians.  He  also  gave  his  sister 
in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  of  Her- 
mocrates. He  afterwards  summoned  an  assembly, 
■  in  Y>4iich  he 'rid  himself  of  Daulmeus  and  Demar- 
chus,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  opposing 
his  usurpation.  In  this  manner  Dionysius,  from  a 
simple  notary  and  a  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  .made 
himself  absolute  lord  and  tyrant  of  tiie  greatest  mid 
most  opulent  city  of  Sicily. 
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Sect.  II.  Commotions  In  Sicihi  and  at  Syracuse 
against  Dionysiiis.  He  finds  means  to  dispel 
them.  To  prevent  Revolts  he  proposes  to  attack 
the  Cartliaginicins.  His  ivcnderfid  application 
and  success  in  making  preparations  for  the  War, 
Plato  conies  to  Syracuse.  His  .intimacy  and 
friendsliip  zciih  Dion. 

*jDlONYSIUS  had  a  rude  shock  to  sustain  in 
the  beginning  of  his  usurpation.  The  Carthaginians 
having  beseigcd  Gela,  he  inarched  to  its  relief, 
and  after  some  unsuccessful  endeavours  against  the 
enemy,  threw  himself  into  the  place.  He  behaved 
there  Avith  little  vigour,  and  all  the  service  he  did 
the  inhabitants  was  to  make  them  abandon  their 
city  in  the  night,  and  to  cover  their  flight  in  per- 
son. He  was  suspected  of- acting  in  concert  with 
the  enemy,  and  the  more,  because  thev  did  not 
pursue  him,  and  that  he  lost  very  few  of  his  foreign 
soldiers.  All  the  inhabitants  ^vho  remained  at 
Gela  were  butchered.  Those  of  Camarina,  to  avoid 
the  same  fate,  followed  their  example,  and  with- 
drew M  ith  all  the  effects  they  could  carry  away.  The 
moving  sight  of  aged  persons,  matrons,  young  vir- 
gins, and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond  their 
strength,  struck  Dionysius's  troops  with  compas- 
sion, and  incensed  them  against  the  tyrant.  Those 
he  had  raided  in  Italy  withdrew  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  after  having  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  kill  him  upon  the  march,  from 
his  being  surrounded  with  his  foreigners,  pushed  for- 
wards, and  having;  entered  Syracuse,  wefjt  directly 
to  his  palace,  whicli  they  plundered,  using  his  wife 
at  the  same  time  with  so  much  violence  and  ill 
treatment,  that  she  died  of  it  soon  after.  Dionysius, 
who  iiad  foreseen,  their  design,  followed  them  close 
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\\'ith  only  an  hundred  horse,  and  four  hundred  foot; 
and  havino;  made  a  forced  march  of  almost  twenty 
leacrues,  ^  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  the  gate 
of  Achradina,  which  he  found  shut  against  liim. 
He  set  tire  to  it,  and  opened  himself  a  passage  in 
that  manner.  The  richest  of  the  citizens  ran  thither 
to  dispute  his  entrance,  but  were  surrounded  by 
the  soldiers,  and  almost  all  of  them  killed.  Diony- 
sius  having  entered  the  city,  put  all  to  the  sword 
that  came  in  his  way,  plundered  the  houses  of  his 
enemies,  of  whom  he  killed  a  great  number,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  leave  Syracuse.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  whole  body  of  his  troops  arrived.  The 
unhappy  fua;itives  of  Gcla  and  Camarina,  out  of  hor- 
ror for  the  tyrant,  retired  to  the  Leontines.  Imilco 
having  sent  an  herald  to  Syracuse,  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  Carthaginians.  °  By  one  of  the  articles  it  was 
stipulated,  that  Syracuse  should  continue  under  the 
government  of  Dionvsius ;  which  confirmed  all  the 
suspicions  that  had  been  conceived  of  him.  This  A.  M, 
happened  in  the  year  Darius  Nothus  died.  a'^'^^tp 

It  was  then  he  sacrificed  to  his  repose  and  secu- 
rity every  thing  that  could  give  him  umbrage.  He 
knew,  that  after  having  deprived  the  Syracusans  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  he  could  not  fail  of  incur- 
ring their  utiilost  hatred ;  and  the  fear  of  the  mise- 
ries he  had  to  expect  from  it,  increased  in  the 
usurper  in  proportion  to  their  abhorrence  of  him. 
He  looked  upon  all  his  new  subjects  as  so  many 
enemies,  and  believed,  that  he  could  only  avoid 
the  dan<Ters  which  surrounded  hiui  on  all  sides,  and 
dogged  him  in  all  places,  by  cutting  oil  one  part 
of  the  people,  to  intimidate  the  other.  He  clid  not 
perceive,  that  l.^y  adding  the  cruelty  of  executions  to 
the  oppression  of  the  public,  he  only  mnitiplied 
his  enemies,  and  induced  them,  after  the  loss    of 

^  Four  hundred  stadia.  s  Vol.  I, 
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their  liberty,  to  preserve  at  least  their  own  lives 
by  attempts  upon  his. 

*Dionysius,  who  foresaw  that  the  SjTacusans 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose, 
in  whicii  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  the  Car- 
thaginians had  left  them,  to  attempt  the  re-esta- 
bUshment  of  their  liberty,  neglected  nothing  on  his 
side  to  strengthen  his  power.  He  fortified  the  part 
of  the  cit};,  called  the  Isle,  \vliich  was  before  very 
strong  from  the  nature  of  its  situation,  and  might 
be  defended  by  a  moderate  garrison.  He  surrounded 
it  \A-ith  good  walls,  flanked  at  due  distances  with 
liigh  towers,  and  separated  it  in  that  manner  from  the 
rest  of  the  city.  To  these  works  lie  added  a  strong 
eitadel,  to  serve  him  for  a  reti'eat  and  refuge  in  case 
of  accident,  and  caused  a  great  number  of  shops 
and  piazzas  to  be  erected,  capable  of  containing  a 
considerable  multitude  of  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  lands,  he  chose  out  the  best  of  them, 
which  he  bestowed  upon  his  creatures  and  the  . 
officers  of  his  making,  and  distributed  the  rest  in 
equal  proportion  amongst  the  citizens  and  strangers, 
including  amongst  the  former  the  slaves,  who  had 
been  made  free.  He  divided  the  houses  m  the 
same  manner,  reserving  those  in  the  Isle  for  such 
of  the  citizens  as  he  could  most  confide  in,  and  for 
his  strangers. 

After  haviniT  taken  these  precautions  for  liis  secu- 
rity,  he  began  to  thmk  of  subjecting  several  tree 
states  of  Sicily,  which  had  aided  the  Carthaginians. 
He  began  with  the  siege  of  Herbessus.  The  Syra- 
cusans  in  his  army,  seeing  their  s\^ords  in  their 
hands,  thought  it  their  duty  to  use  them  for  the 
re-establishment  of  their  liberty.  At  a  time  when 
tliey  met  in  throngs  to  concert  their  measures,  one 
of  the  officers,  who  took  upon  him  to  reprove  tliem 
ill  harsh  terms,  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  his 
?i"5ath  sen'ed  as  a  signal  for  their  revolt.     They  sent 
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imnle<liately  to  .Etna  for  the  horse,  who  had  retired 
thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Diony- 
sius,  alarmed  at  this  n^otion,  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  directly  to  Syracuse,  to  keep  it  in  obe- 
dience. The  revolters  folloxred  him  close,  and  haV-* 
ing  seized  upon  the  suburb  Epipolis,  barred  all 
communication  with  the  country.  They  received 
aid  from  their  allies  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
setting  a  price  upon  the  tyrant's  head,  promised 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  such  of  the  strangers  as 
should  abandon  him.  A  great  number  came  over 
to  them;  whom  they  treated  with  the  utmost  lavour 
and  humanity.  'I'hey  made  their  machines  advance, 
and  battered  the  walls  of  the  Isle  vigorously,  without 
giving  Dionysius  the  least  respite. 

The  tyrant,  finding  himself  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  strangers, 
and  shut  up  on  the  side  of  the  country,  assembled 
kis  friends  to  consult  ^ith  them,  rather  by  what 
kind  of  death'  he  should  put  a  glorious  period  to  his 
career,  than  upon  the  means  of  saving  himself. 
They  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  new  courage, 
and  Were  divided  in  their  opinions;  but  at  last  the 
advice  of  Philistus  prevailed,  ^vhich  was,  that  he 
should  by  no  means  renounce  the  tyranny.  Diony- 
sius, to  gain  time,  sent  deputies  to  the  revolters, 
and  demanded  permission  to  quit  the  place  with 
his  adherents,  which  was  granted,  and  tive  ships  were 
allowed  him  to  transport  his  followers  and  effects. 
He  had  however  sent  dispatches  secretly  to  the  Carti- 
panians,  who  garrisoned  the  places  in  the  possession 
of  the  Carthaginians,  with  offers  of  considerable 
reward,  if  they  would  come  to  liis  relief. 

The  Syracusans,  who,  after  the  treaty,  believed 
their  business  done,  and  the  tyrant  entirely  defeat- 
ed, had  disarmed  part  of  their  troops,  and  the  rest 
acted  with  great  indolence  and  little  discipline. 
The  arrival  of  the  Campauians,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  hundred  horse,  infinitely  surprised  ai^id 
alarmed  the  city.     After  having  beaten  such  as  dts- 
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puted  their  passage,  they  opened  themselves  a  way 
to  Dionysius.  At  the  same  time,  three  hundred 
soldiers  more  arrived  to  his  assistance:  The  face 
of  things  was  then  entirely  altered,  and  terror  and 
dejection  changed  sides.  Dion3^sius,  in  a  sally,  drove 
the  Syracusans  vigorously  as  far  as  that  part  of  the 
city  called  Neapolis.  The  slaughter  was  not  very 
considerable,  because  he  had  given  orders  to  spare 
those  that  fled.  He  caused  the  dead  to  be  in- 
terred, and  gave  those  who  had  retired  to  iEtna  to 
.   ,  understand,   that  they  might  return  with  entire  se- 

curity, promising  entirely  to  forget  the  past.  Many 
came  to  Syracuse,  but  others  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  confide  in  the  faith  of  a  tyrant.  The  Campanians 
were  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction,  and  dismissed. 

The  Lacedaemonians  at  this  time  took  such  mea- 
sures in  regard  to  Syracuse,  as  were  most  unworthy 
of  the  Spartan  name.  They  had  lately  subverted 
the  liberty  of  Athens,  and  declared  publicly,  in  all  tiie 
cities  dependent  upon  them,  against  popular  govern- 
ment. They  deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  Syra- 
cuse, ostensibly  to  express  the  interest  they  took 
in  the  misfortunes  of  that  cit}-,  and  to  offer  it  their 
aid ;  but  in  reality  to  confirm  Dionysius  in  his  reso- 
lution of  supporting  himself  in  the  tyranny;  expect- 
ing, that  from  the  increase  of  his  jpower  he  would 
prove  of  great  advantage  and  support  to  their 
own. 

Dionysius  saw,  from  m  hat  had  so  lately  happened 
at  Syracuse,  \vhat  he  was  to  expect  from  the  peo- 
ple for  the  future.  Whilst  the  inhabitants  were  era- 
ployed  abroad  in  gathering  in  their  harvest,  he  en- 
tered their  houses,  and  seized  upon  all  the  arms  he 
could  find.  He  afterwards  inclosed  the  citadel  with 
an  additional  wall,  fitted  out  abundance  of  ships, 
armed  great  numbers  of  strangers,  and  took  all  pos- 
sible measures  to  secure  himself  against  the  disafiec- 
lion  of  the  Syracusans. 

After  having  made  this  provision  for  his  safety  at 
hmiQ,  he  prepared  to  extend  his  conquests  abroad ; 
22 
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from  whence  he  proposed  to  himself  not  merely  the 
increase  of  his  dominions  and  revenues,  but  the  ad- 
ditional  advantage  of  diverting  his  subjects  from  feel- 
in"-  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  by  turning  their  atten- 
tion tOAvards  their  ancient  and  always  abhorred 
enemy,  and  by  employing  them  in  lofty  projects, 
mihtary  expeditions,  and  glorious  exploits,  to  which 
the  hopes  of  riches  and  plunder  would  be  annexed. 
He  relied  also  on  acquiring  by  this  means  the  affec- 
tion of  his  troops,  and  on  securing  the  esteem  of  the 
people  by  the  grandeur  and  success  of  his  enter- 
prises. 

Dionysius  wanted  neither  courage  nor  policy,  and 
had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general.  He  took, 
cither  by  force  or  fraud,  Naxos,  Catana,  Leontium, 
and  some  '^  other  towns  in  the  neighbor.rhood  of 
Syracuse,  which  for  that  reason  were  very  convenient 
for  his  purposes.  Some  of  them  he  treated  with 
favour  and  clemency,  to  engage  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people :  Others  he  plundered,  ta 
strike  terror  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
Leontium  were  transplanted  to  Syracuse. 

These  conquests  alarmed  the  neighbouring  cities, 
which  saw  themselves  threatened  with  the  same 
misfortune.  Rhegium,  situate  upon  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  strait  which  divides  Sicily  from 
Italy,  prepared  to  prevent  it,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Syracusan  exiles,  m  ho  were  very 
numerous,  and  induced  the  Messenians  on  the  Si- 
cilian side  of  the  strait,  to  aid  them  with  a  povvcr- 
ful  supply.  They  had  levied  a  considerable  army, 
and  were  upon  the  point  of  marching  against  the 
tyrant,  when  discord  arose  amongst  the  troops,  and 
rendered  the  enterprise  abortive.  It  terminated  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  aUiance  between  Dionysius 
and  the  two  cities. 

He  had  long  revolved  a  great  design  in  his 
mind,  which  was  to  ruin  the  Carthaginian  power  ia 
Sjcilv,  a  sreat  obstacle  to  his  oaa  n,  as  his  discon- 

^  JEtna.     Enna, 
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tented  subjects  never  failed  of  finding  a  secure  refuge 
in  the  towns  dependent  upon  that  nation.    The  oc- 
currence of  a  plague,  ^vhich  had  lately  ravaged  Car- 
thage, and  extremely  diminished  its  strength,  seemed 
to  supply  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution 
of  his  design.    But,  as  a  man  of  ability,  he  knew 
that  the  greatness  of  the  preparations  ought  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  an  enterprise,   to  assure  the 
success  of  it ;  and  he  took  his  measures  in  a  manner, 
which  shews  the  extent  of  his  views,  and  extraordi- 
nary capacity.    He  therefore  used  uncommon  pains 
and  application,  conscious  that  the  war,   into  which 
he  was  going  to  enter  M'ith  one  of  tlie  most  powerful 
nations  then  in  the  world,  might  be  of  long  duration, 
and  be  attended  with  consequences  of  the  utmost 
importance. 
A.  INI.         His  first  care  was  to  bring  to  Syracuse,  as  well 
3605.     from  the  conquered  cities  in  Sicily,  as  from  Greece 
Ant.J.C.  ^jj^  Italy,  a  great  number  of  artisans  and  workmen 
of  all  kinds ;  whom  he  induced  to  come  thither  by 
the  lure  of  gi-eat  gain  and  reward,  the  certain  means 
of  engaging  the  most  skilful  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession.   He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  arms  of  all 
kinds  to  be  forged,  swords,  javelins,  knees,  par- 
tisans,  helmets,   cuirasses,  bucklers;   all  alter  the 
manner  of  the  nation  by  whom  they  were  to  be  worn. 
He  built  also  a  great  number  of  gallies,  that  had 
fi"om  three  to  five  benches  of  rowers,  and  were  of 
an  entirely  new  invention ;   w  ith  abundance  of  barks 
and  other  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  provisions. 

The  whole  city  seemed  but  one  workshop,  and 
continually  resounded  with  the  noise  of  the  several 
artisans.  Not  only  the  porches  of  tlie  temples,  the 
piazzas,  porticos,  places  of  exercise,  and  public 
squares,  but  even  private  houses  of  any  extent  were 
full  of  Avorkmen.  Dionysius  had  distributed  them 
with  admirable  order.  Each  species  of  artists,  divi- 
ded by  streets  and  districts,  had  their  overseers  and 
inspectors,  who  by  their  presence'and  direction  pro- 
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iiioted  and  completed  the  works.  Dionysius  him^ 
self  was  perpetually  amongst  the  workmen,  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  them  by  praise,  and  rewards' 
in  proportion  to  their  merit.  He  knew  how  to  con- 
fer different  marks  of  honour  upon  them,  according 
as  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ingenuity  or 
industry.  He  would  even  make  some  of  them  dine 
witli  him  at  his  own  table,  w  here  he  entertained  them 
with  the  freedom  and  kindness  of  a  friend.  *  It  is 
justly  said,  that  honour  nourishes  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  that  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are 
animated  by  the  love  of  glory.  The  prince,  who 
knoAvs  how  to  put  the  two  great  springs  and  strong- 
est incentives  of  the  human  soul,  interest  and  glory, 
in  motion  under  proper  regulations,  will  soon  make 
all  arts  and  sciences  flourish  in  his  kina-dom,  and  fill 
it  at  a  small  expence  with  persons  who  excel  in  every 
profession.  And  this  happened  now  at  Syracuse, 
■where  a  single  person,  of  great  ability  in  the  art  of  go- 
verning, excited  such  ardour  and  emulation  amongst 
the  artificers,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or  describe. 
Dionysius  apphed  himself  more  particularly  to 
naval  affairs.  He  knew  that  Corinth  had  invented 
the  art  of  building  gallies  with  three  and  five  benches 
of  oars,  and  was  ambitious  of  acquiring  for  Syi'acuse, 
a  Corinthiali  tolony,  the  gloiy  of  bringing  that  art 
to  perfection ;  which  he  effected.  The  timber  for 
building  his  gallies  was  brought,  part  of  it  from 
Italy,  A\  here  it  was  drawn  on  carriages  to  the  sea- 
side, and  from  thence  shipped  to  Syracuse,  and  part 
from  mount  iEtna,  Avhich  at  that  time  produced 
abundance  of  pine  and  fir-trees.  In  a  short  time 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  gallies  was  seen  to  rise,  as  it 
Avere,  all  at  once  out  of  the  earth;  and  an  hundred 
others  formerly  built  were  refitted  by  his  order ;  he 
caused  also  an  hundred  and  sixty  sheds  to  be  erected 
witliin  the  great  port,  each  of  them  capable  of  con-. 

^  Honos  nlit  artes,  ornnesqiie  incenduntuT  (id  studia  gloxid^K 
Cic.  Tusc.  Qusest.  I.  i.  n.  4. 
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taining  two  gallies,  and  an  hundred  an  I  fifty  more 
to  be  repaired. 

The  sight  of  such  a  fleet,  built  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  fitted  out  with  so  much  magnificence,  would 
have  given  reason  to  believe,  that  all  Sicily  had 
united  its  labours  and  revenues  in  accomplishing  so 
great  and  expensive  a  work.  On  the  other  side,  the 
view  of  such  an  incredible  quantity  of  arms  newly 
made,  would  have  inclined  one  to  think,  that  Diony- 
sius  had  solely  emploj^ed  himself  in  providing  them, 
and  had  exhausted  his  treasures  in  the  expence. 
They  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
shields,  and  as  majiy  helmets  and  swords;  and  up- 
\vards  of  fourteen  thousand  cuirasses,  finished  ^ith 
all  the  art  and  elegance  imaginable.  They  were  in- 
tended for  the  horse,  for  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
of  the  foot,  and  for  the  foreign  troops,  niio  had  the 
guard  of  his  person.  D<irts,  arrows,  and  lances,  were 
innumerable,  and  engines  and  machines  of  war  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  preparations. 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  equal  number 
of  citizens  and  strangers.  Dionysius  did  not  think 
of  raising  troops  till  all  his  preparations  were  com- 
plete. Syracuse  and  the  cities  in  its  dependence  sup- 
plied him  with  part  of  his  forces.  Many  came  from 
Greece,  and  especially  from  Sparta.  The  consider- 
able pay  he  otiered  brought  soldiers  in  crowds  from 
all  parts  to  enlist  in  his  service. 

He  omJtted  none  of  the  precautions  necessary  to 
ensure  the  success  of  his  enterprise ;  the  importance 
as  well  as  difriculty  of  which  was  well  known  to  him. 
He  was  not  ignorant  that  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  troops  for  their  general, 
and  applied  himself  particularly  to  gain  the  hearts, 
not  of  his  own  subjects  only,  but  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicily,  and  ^vas  wonderfully  successful  in  his 
attempts.  He  had  entirely  changed  his  behaviour 
for  some  time.  Kindness,  courtesy,  clemency,  a  dis- 
position to  do  good,  and  an  obliging  and  insinuating 
deportment  to  all,  had  taken  place  of  that  haughty 
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and  imperious  air,  and  inhunianity,  v/bicli  had  ren- 
dered him  so  odious.  He  was  so  entirely  altcredj 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  rnsji. 

Whilst  he  was  hastening  his  preparations  for  war, 
and  studying  to  attain  his  subjects'  affections,  he  me- 
ditated an  alliance  with  two  powerful  cities,  Rhegium 
and  Messina,  which  were  capable  of  disconcerting 
his  great  designs  by  a  formidj.ble  diversion.  Ihe 
league  formed  against  Irim  by  those  cities  some 
time  before,  though  without  any  effect,  gave  him 
some  uneasiness.  He  therefore  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  of  the  amity  of  them  both.  He 
presented  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  land,  which  was  situate  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  lay  very  commodiousl}'  for  them. 
To  give  the  people  of  Rhegium  an  instance  of  his 
esteem  and  regard  for  them,  he  sent  ambassadoi's  to 
desire  that  they  would  give  him  one  of  their  citizens 
in  marriage.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife  in  tlie  popular 
commotion,  as  before  related. 

Dionysius,  sensible  that  nothing  establishes  a 
throne  more  effectually  than  the  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessor, who  may  enter  into  the  same  designs,  have 
the  same  interests,  pursue  the  same  plan,  and  ob- 
serve the  same  maxims  of  government,  took  the 
opportunity  of  the*present  tranquillity  of  his  affairs 
to  contract  a  double  marriage,  in  order  to  have  a 
successor,  to  whom  he  might  transfer  the  sove- 
reignty, which  had  cost  him  so  many  toils  and  dan- 
gers to  acquire. 

The  people  of  Rhegium,  to  whom  Dionysius  bad 
first  applied,  having  called  a  council  to  take  his  de- 
mand into  consideration,  came  to  a  resolution  not 
to  contract  any  alliance  vvith  a  tyrant ;  and  for  their 
final  answer  returned,  that  they  had  only  the  hang- 
man's daughter  to  give  him.  The  raillery  was  home, 
and  cut  deep.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  dear 
that  city  paid  for  their  jest, 

llie  Locrians,  to  whom  Dionysius  ^ent  the  same       * 
embassadors,  did  not  §hew  tbemselves  so  diilicult 
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sr.d  delicate,  but  sent  him  for  a  wife  Doris  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  their  most  illubtrious  citizens.  He  caused 
her  to  be  brought  from  Locris  in  a  galley  witli  five 
benches  of  rowers  of  extrdordinary  magnificeuce,  and 
glittering  in  every  part  with  gold  and  silver.  He 
man'ied,  at  the  same  time,  Aristomache,  daughter 
of  Hipparinus,  the  most  considerable  and  poweiful 
of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  sister  of  Dion, 
of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter.  She  was 
brought  to  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
white  hoi'ses,  which  Avas  then  a  singular  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. The  nuptials  of  both  were  celebrated  the 
same  day  v/ith  universal  rejoicings  throughout  the 
whole  city,  and  attended  witli  feasts  and  presents 
of  incredible  magnificence. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  manners  and  universal 
custom  of  the  \vestern  nations  from  all  antiquity  that 
he  espoused  t\\o  wives  at  once ;  taking  in  this,  as 
in  every  thing  else,  the  liberty  assumed  by  tyrants, 
of  setting  themselves  above  all  laws. 

Dionysius  seemed  to  have  an  equal  affection  for 
the  two  wives,  without  giving  the  preference  to 
either,  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  and  discord. 
The  people  of  Syracuse  reported,  that  he  prefeiTcd 
his  own  counti'y-woman  to  the  foreigner;  but  the 
latter  had  the  good  fortune  first  to  bring  her  husband 
a  son,  which  su};ported  him  not  a  little  against  the 
cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Syracusaus.  Aristomache 
was  a  long  time  without  any  symptoms  of  child-, 
bearing;  though  Dionysius  desired  so  earnestly  to 
have  issue  by  her,  that  he  put  the  mother  of  his  Lo- 
crian  wife  to  death  ;  accusing  lier  of  hindering  Aristo* 
mache  from  conceiving  by  witchcraft  and  bcrcery. 

Aristomachc's  brother  was  the  celebrated  Dion, 
in  "rent  estimation  with  Dionysius.  He  was  at 
first  obliged  for  liis  credit  to  his  sister  s  favour :  but 
having  afterwards  given  proofs  of  his  great  capacity  in 
many  instances,  his  own  merit  made  him  much  be- 
loved and  regarded  by  the  tyrant.  Amongst  the  other 
mai^ks  which  Dionysius  gave  him  of  his  confidence,  h^ 
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ordered  his  treasurers  to  supply  hiu),  without  farther 
orders,  witli  whatever  money  he  should  demand,  pro- 
vided they  informed  him  the  same  day  they  {)aid  it. 

Dion  had  naturally  a  great  and  most  noble  soul. 
An  happy  accident  had  conduced  to  inspire  and  con- 
firm in  him  t[ie  most  elevated  sentiments.  It  was  a 
kind  of  chance,  or  rather,  as  Plutarch  says,  a  pecu- 
liar providence,  which  laid  at  a  distance  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Syracusan  liberty,  that  brought  Plato, 
the  most  celebrated  of  philosophers,  to  Syracuse. 
Dion  became  his  friend  and  disciple,  and  made  great 
improvements  from  his  lessons :  For,  though  brougrit 
lip  in  a  luxurious  and  voluptuous  court,  where  tlie 
supreme  good  was  made  to  consist  in  pleasure  and 
inagnilicence,  he  had  no  sooner  heard  the  prece[)ts 
of  his  new  master,  and  imbibed  a  taste  of  the  philo- 
sophy tiiat  inculcates  virtue,  than  his  soul  was  in- 
flamed with  the  love  of  it.  Plato,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  gives  this  gloiious  testimony  of  liim ;  that 
he  had  never  met  with  a  young  man,  upon  whom 
his  discourses  made  so  great  sn  impression,  or  who 
had  comprehended  his  principles  with  so  much  quick- 
ness and  vivacity. 

As  Dion  was  young  aud  uuexperienced,  observ- 
ing the  facility  \\ith  which  Plato  bad  changed  his 
taste  and  inclinations,  he  imagined,  with  simplicity 
enough,  that  the  same  reasons  would  have  the  same 
e'ffects  upon  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  from  that 
opinion  could  not  rest  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  the 
tyrant  to  hear,  and  converse  with  him.  Dionysius 
consented  :  But  the  lust  of  t^Tannic  po\ver  had  taken 
too  deep  a  root  in  his  heart  to  be  ever  eradicated 
from  it.  It  was  *  like  an  inrlelible  dye,  that  had 
penetrated  his  inmost  soul,  from  whence  it  was  inw 
possible  ever  to  efface  it. 

^  Though  the  stay  of  Plato  at  the  court  made  no 

'  Plut.  p.  960. 

t!(rcct    y.cii    ovffiy.Trr'Jlov,        A§oi/.«.»a?    ^s    o>1«;    h't*    iii   ruv   X'-^T^'' 

«*Ti^«^<,?«i£a-8an  ^8|t•^     Plut.  ij)  Moral,  p.  779. 
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alteration  in  Dionysius,  the  latter  still  continued  to 
give  Dion  the  same  marks  of  his  esteem  and  confi- 
dence, and  even  to  endure,  without  taking  offence, 
the  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  to  him.  Diony- 
sius, ridiculing  one  day  the  government  of  Gelon, 
formerly  king  of  Syracuse,  and  saying,  in  allusion  to 
his  name,  that  he'had  been  the  laughing-stock  *"  of 
Sicily,  the  whole  court  greatly  admirecl,  and  took 
no  small  pains  to  praise  the  quaintness  and  delica- 
cy of  the  conceit,  insipid  and  flat  as  it  \\  as,  and 
indeed  as  puns  and  quibbles  generally  are.  Dion 
took  it  in  a  serious  sense,  and  was  so  bold  as  to 
represent  to  him,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  talk  in 
that  manner  of  a  prince,  whose  wise  and  equitable 
conduct  had  been  the  model  of  a  perfect  government, 
atnd  given  the  Syracusans  a  favourable,  opinion  of 
monarchical  power.  "  You  reign,"  added  he,  "  and 
are  trusted  for  Gelon's  sake;  but  for  your  sake,  no 
man  will  ever  be  trusted  after  you."  It  was  much, 
that  a  tyrant  should  suffer  himself  to  be  talked  to  in 
such  a  manner  with  impunity. 


3ect.  III.  Dtoyiysius  declares  war  against  the 
Cartliaginians.  Forious  success  of  it.  Syra- 
cuse reduced  to  etctremitiesy  and  soon  after  deli- 
vered. Nezv  commotions  against  JDionysius. 
Defeat  of  Imilco,  and  aftenvards  of  Mago. 
Unhappy  fate  of  the  city  of  Rhegium. 

D  lONYSIUS  seeing  his  great  preparations  were 
now  complete,  and  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field,  publicly  opened  his  design  to  the  Syracu- 
sans, in  order  to  interest  them  the  more  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  and  told  them  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  make  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  re- 
presented that  people  as  the  perpetual  and  inveterate 

•^'  lihuc,  signifies  laughing-stock. 
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•enemy  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  tliose  who  In- 
habited Sicily ;  that  the  plague,  which  had  lately 
wasted  Carthage,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity, 
which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  ;  that  the  people  in 
subjection  to  so  cruet  a  power,  waited  only  the  signal 
to  declare  against  it ;  that  it  would  be  glorious  for  Sy- 
racuse to  reinstate  the  G  recian  cities  in  their  liberty, 
after  having  so  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Barbarians  ;  that  in  declaring  w  ar  at  present  against 
the  Carthaginians,  they  only  anticipated  them  by  a 
short  time ;  since  as  soon  as  they  had  retrieved  their 
losses,  they  would  not  fail  to  attack  Syracuse  with  all 
tlicir  forces. 

The  assembly  were  unanimou^^ly  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. Their  ancient  and  natural  hatred  of  the  Bar- 
barians; their  anger  and  resentment  against  them  for 
having  given  Syracuse  a  master ;  and  the  hope  that 
with  arms  in  their  hands  they  might  find  some  oc- 
casion of  recovering  their  liberty,  united  them  in 
their  suffrages.  The  war  was  resolved  without  any 
opposition,  and  it  began  that  very  instant.  There 
were,  as  well  in  the  city  as  the  port,  a  great  number 
of  Carthaginians,  who,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties and  the  peace,  exercised  traffic,  and  thought 
themselves  in  security.  The  populace,  by  Dion3rsius's 
authority,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  ran 
to  their  liouses  and  ships,  plundered  their  goods, 
and  carried  off  their  effects.  They  met  with  the 
same  treatment  throughout  cir.ly  ;  to  which  murders 
and  massacres  were  added,  by  way  of  reprisal  for 
the  many  cruelties  committed  by  the  Barbarians 
upon  those  they  conquered,  and  to  flievv  them  what 
they  had  to  expect,  if  they  continued  to  make  war 
with  the  same  inhumanity. 

After  this  bloody  execution,   Dlonysius  sent  a    A.  M. 
letter  by  an  heriild  to  Carthage,  in  which  he  signi-  ^^^°/*^ 
lied,   that  the  Syracusans  declared  war  against  the      ^gj[ 
Carthaginians,  if  they  did  not  withdi-aw  their  gar- 
risons from  all  the  Grecian  cities  held  by  them  in 
Sicily.    The  reading  of  this  letter,  which  took  place 
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first  in  tlic  senate,  and  afterwards  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  oecasioned  an  uncommon  alarm,  as  the 
pestilence  had  reduced  the  city  to  a  deplorable  con- 
dilion.  However,  they  were  not  dismayed,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence.  They  raised  troops 
with  the  utmost  diHgence,  and  Imilco  set  out  im- 
mediately to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  in  Sicily. 

Dionysius  on  iiis  side  lost  no  time,  and  took  the 
field  w  ith  his  army,  which  daily  increased  by  the  ar- 
rival of  new  ti'oops,  who  came  to  join  him  from  all 
parts.  It  amounted  to  fourscore  thousand  foot,  and 
three  thop.sand  horse.  The  fleet  consisted  of  two 
tiundred  gallies,  and  five  hundred  barks  laden  with 
provisions,  and  machines  of  war.  He  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  siege  of  IMotya,  a  fortified  town 
belonging  to  the  Carthaginians  near  Blount  Eryx,  in 
a  little  island  sometliing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
league  "  trom  the  continent,  to  which  it  was  joined 
by  a  small  neck  of  land,  which  the  besieged  imme- 
diately cut  through,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of 
the  enemy  on  that  side. 

Dionysius  havingleft  the  care  of  the  siege  to  Lep- 
tines,  who  commanded  the  lieet,  went  with  hi* 
land  forces  to  attack  the  })laces  va  alliance  with  the 
(.'arthaginians.  terrified  by  the  approach  of  so 
numerous  an  army,  they  all  surrendered  except  five, 
whrch  were  Ancyra,  Solos,  °  Palermo,  Segesta,  and 
Entelia.     The  last  t\vo  places  he  besieged. 

Imiico,  however,  to  make  a  diversion,  detached 
ten  gallies  of  his  licet,  with  orders  to  attack  and  sur- 
prise in  the  night  all  the  vessels  which  remained  in 
the  port  of  Syracuse.  The  conmiander  of  this  ex- 
pedition entered  the  port  according  to  his  orders, 
without  meeting  with  resistance,  and  after  having 
.-unk  a  great  part  of  ihe  vessels,  which  he  found  there, 
retired  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

Dionysius,  after  having  wasted  the  enemy's  coun- 

•  iiis  stadia  or  furlongs,  "  Pancrnaus* 
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ti-y,  returned,  and  sat  down  with  iiis  whole  army  be- 
fore stglyo.,  and  having  employed  a  great  number  of  ' 
hands  in  making  d;m'is  and  iiioles,  he  restored  tiie 
neck  of  land,  and  brougnt  forward  his  engines  on 
that  side.  The  place  was  attacked  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  equally  well  defended.  After  the  be.-iei^- 
ers  had  pa.ssed  the  breach,  and  entered  the  city,  tlic 
besieged  persisted  a  great  while  in -defending  them- 
selves witii  incredible  valour;  so  that  it  was  necessaiy 
to  pursue  and  drive  tliem  from  house  to  iiouse,  Tiie 
soldiers  enraged  at  so  obstinate  a  defence,  put  $il 
before  tliem  to  tlie  sword  ;  age,  youth,  women,  ciiil- 
dren,  nothing  was  spared,  except  those  wiio  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  temples.  The  town  was  aban- 
doned to  the  soldiers'  discretion ;  Dionysius  being 
pleased  with  an  occasion  of- attaching  tlie  troops  to 
his  service  by  the  allurement  and  hope  of  gain. 

The  Carthaginians  made  an  exti'aordiuary  effort 
the  next  year,  and  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse.  The  fleet 
under  ]\Iago's  command  consisted  of  four  hundred 
i?ailies,  and  upwards  of  six  huncbed  vessels  laden 
with  provisions  aiid  engines  of  war.  Imilco  iiad 
given  the  captains  of  the  fleet  his  orders  sealed  up, 
which  were  not  to  be  opened  till  they  were  out  at 
-sea.  He  had  taken  this  precaution,  tliat  his  designs 
might  \ye  kept  secret,  and  to  prevent  spies  from  send- 
in^  information  of  them  to  Sicily.  Tiie  rendezvous 
was  at  Palermo;  where  the  doct  arrived  without 
much  loss  in  their  passage.  Imilco  took  Eryx  by 
treachery,  and  soon  after  compelled  -viotya  to  sur- 
render. Messina  seemed  to  him  a  place  of  import- 
ance ;  because  it  might  favour  the  landin-r  of  troops 
from  Italy  in  Sicily,  and  bar  the  passage  of  those 
that  should  come  from  Peloponnesus.  After  a  long 
and  vi(7orous  defence  it  fell  into  his  hands,  and  some 
time  after  he  entirely  demolished  it. 

Dionysius,  seeing  his  forces  extremely  inferior  to 
the  enemy,  retired  to  Syracuse.     Almost  all  the 
people  of  Sicily,  who  hated  hrni  from  iiie  beginning. 
16 
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and  were  only  reconciled  to  him  in  appearance  and 
out  of  fear,  took  this  occasion  to  quit  his  party,  and 
to  join  the  Carthaginians.  The  tyrant  levied  ne\T 
troops,  and  gave  the  slaves  their  liberty,  that  they 
might  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  His  army  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse, 
and  his  fleet  to  an  hundred  and  eiglity  gallies.  With 
tliese  forces  he  took  the  field,  and  removed  about 
eight  leagues  from  Syracuse.  Iniilco  continued  to 
advance  with  his  land-army,  followed  by  his  fleet, 
that  kept  near  the  coast.  When  he  arrived  at  Naxos, 
he  could  not  continue  his  march  upon  the  sea-side, 
and  was  ob'itred  to  take  along;  compass  round  mount 
Mtna.,  which  by  a  new  eruption  had  set  the  coun- 
try about  it  on  fire,  and  covered  it  with  ashes.  He 
ordered  his  fleet  to  wait  his  coming  up  at  Catana. 
Dionysius,  apprised  of  this,  thought  the  opportu- 
nity favourable  for  attacking  it,  whilst  separated  from 
the  land  forces,  and  ^^Iiiist  his  own,  drawn  up  in 
battle  upon  tlie  shore,  might  be  of  service  to  animate 
and  support  his  fleet.  The  scheme  was  wisely  con- 
certed, but  the  success  not  ans^^'crable  to  it.  Lep- 
tines  his  admiral,  having  advanced  inconsiderately 
with  thirty  gallies,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dionv- 
sius,  who  had  particularly  recommended  to  him  not 
to  divide  his  forces,  at  first  sunk  several  of  the  ene- 
my's ships,  but,  upon  being  surrounded  by  the 
greater  number,  was  forced  to  fly.  His  whole  fleet 
followed  his  example,  and  was  warmly  pursued  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Mago  detached  boats  full  of 
soldiers,  with  orders  to  kill-alLthat  endeavoured  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming  to  shore.  The  land 
army  drawn  up  there,  saw  them  perish  miserably 
Avithcut  being  able  to  give  them  any  assistance.  The 
loss  on  tlie  side  of  the  Sicilians  was  very  great ;  more 
than  an  hundred  caliies  beinp-  either  taken  or  sunk, 
and  twenty  thousand  men  perishing  either  m  the 
battle,, or  the  pursuit. 

The  Sicilians,  who  v.  ere  afraid  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  Syracuse,  where  they  could  not  fail  of  being 
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besieged  very  soon,  solicited  DioDvsius  to  lead  them 
against  Imilco,  whom  so  bold  an  enterprise  niiui;ht 
disconcert;  besides  ^liich,  thc}^  should  lind  Ijis 
troops  fatigued  with  their  long  and  forced  march. 
The  proposal  pleased  ijini  at  first ;  but  upon  reflect- 
ing, that  iMago  w  ith  the  victorious  fleet,  might  in  the 
meantime  advance  and  take  Syracuse,  he  thouglit 
it  more  advisable  to  return  tliither;  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  losing  abimdance  of  his  troops,  ^ho 
deserted  in  numbers  on  all  sides.  Lnilco,  after  a 
march  of  two  days,  arrived  at  Catana,  ^vhere  he 
halted  some  days  to  refresh  his  army,  and  refit  his 
fleet,  Avhich  had  suffered  exceedingly  by  a  violent 
storm, 

^  He  then  marched  to  Syracuse,  and  made  his 
fleet  enter  the  port  in  triumph.  More  than  two 
hundred  gallies,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  made  a  noble  appearance  as  they  advanced ; 
the  crews  forming  a  kind  of  concert  by  the  uniform 
and  i-egaiar  order  they  observed  in  the  motion  of 
their  oars.  They  were  followed  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  smaller  vessels;  so  that  the  port,  vast  as  it  was, 
was  scarce  capable  of  containing  them ;  the  w  hole 
sea  being  in  a  manner  covered  with  sails.  At  th.e 
sanie  time  on  the  other  side  appeared  the  land  armv, 
composed,  as  has  been  said,  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  and  four  thousand  horse.  Imilco  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  army  en- 
camped around,  at  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
league's  "^distance  from  the  city.  It  is  easy  to  judiic 
the  consternation  and  alarm  ^\  ith  which  such  a  pro- 
spect inspired  the  Syracusans.  The  Carthaginian 
general  advanced  with  his  troops  to  the  w  alls  to  offer 
tiie  city  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  upon  the 
tu  0  remaining  *  ports  by  a  detachment  of  an  hun- 
dred gallies.  As  he  saw  that  the  Syracusans  did  not 
make  the  least  movement,  he  retired,  contented  for 

P  Diod.  p.  2S5,  Q96.  "J  Twelve  stadia- 

*The  little  port  and  that  of  Jro^ilus. 
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the  present  with  the  enemy's  avowal  of  their  weak- 
ness. For  thiitv  clays  to<2;cther  he  laid  \A'aste  the 
country,  cutting  down  all  the  trees,  and  destrovini? 
all  before  him.  He  then  made  himself  master  of  the 
suburb  called  Achradina,  and  plundered  the  temples 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Foreseeing  that  the  siege 
might  probably  be  of  long  duration,  he  intrenched  his 
camp,  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  after  having 
demolished  for  that  purpose  all  the  tombs,  and 
amongst  others,  that  of  Gelon  and  his  wife  Demaratc. 
which  was  a  most  magnificent  monument.  He  built 
three  fo^ts  at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  the 
first  at  Plemmyra  ;  the  second  towards  the  middle 
of  the  port;  the  third  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter; 
in  order  to  secure  his  magazines  of  corn  and  wine. 
He  sent  also  a  great  number  of  small  vessels  to  Sar- 
dinia and  Africa  to  fetch  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Polyxenus,  whom  his 
brother-in-laAv  Dionysius  had  dispatched  before  into 
Italv  arid  Greece  for  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain,  and 
lie  brought  with  him  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  command- 
ed by  Pharacides  a  Lacedsemonian.  Tliis  reinforce- 
ment came  very  seasonably,  and  gave  the  Syracu- 
sans  neNv  spirit.  X^pon  seeing  a  bark  laden  with 
provisions  for  the  enemy,  they  detached  five  gal  lies 
and  took  it.  The  Carthaginians  gave  them  chase 
with  forty  sail ;  the  Svracusans  advanced  with  their 
vv  hole  fleet,  and  in  the  battle  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  admii-al  galley,  damaged  many  others, 
took  t^vent}'-four,  pursued  the  rest  to  the  place  where 
their  Avliole  fleet  rode,  and  offered  them  battle  a  se- 
cond time,  which  the  Carthaginians,  discouraged  by 
tlie  check  they  had  received,  were  afraid  to  accept. 

The  Syracusans,  emboldened  by  so  unexpected  a 
victory,  returned  to  the  cit}-  with  the  gallies  they 
had  taken,  and  entered  it  in  a  kind  of  tiiun^-ph. 
Animated  by  this  success,  which  could  be  only 
ascribed  to  their  valour ;  for  Dionysius  \\  as  then  ab- 
sent with  a  small  detachment  of  the  fleet  to  procure 
provisions,  attended  by  Leptines ;  they  encouraged 
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each  other,  and  seeing  themselves  v/itharms  in  their 
hands,  they  reproached  one  another  with  cowardice, 
ardently  exclaiming,  that  the  time  was  come  for 
throwing  off  the  shameful  yoke  of  servitude,  and 
resuming  their  ancient  liherty. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  midst  of  these  discourses, 
dispersed  in  small  parties,  the  tyrant  arrived  ;  and 
having  summoned  an  assembly,   he   congratulated 
the  Syracu sans  upon  their  late  vie  1017,  and  promised 
in  a  short  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  deliver 
them  from  die  enemy.      He  ^vas  going  to  dismiss 
the  assembly,   when  Theodorus,   one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  citizens,  a  person  of  sense  and  va- 
lour, took  upon  him  to  speak,  and  to  declare  boldly 
for  liberty.    "  We  are  told,"  said  he,   "of  restoring 
"  peace,  terminating  the  war,  and  of  being  delivered 
"  from  the  enemy,     \yhat  signifies  such  language 
"  from  Dionysius  ?  Can  we  consider  as  peace  the 
"  wretched  state  of  slavery  to  which  he  has  reduced 
"  us?  Havev.e  any  enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
*'  the  tyrant  who  subverts  our  liberty,  or  a  war  more 
"  cruel  than  that  he  has  made  upon  us  for  so  many 
"  years-  Let  Imilco  conquer,  he  will  content  himself 
*'  with  laying  a  tribute  upon  us,  and  leave  us  the 
''  exercise  of  our  laws  :  The  tyrant  that  enslaves  us, 
"  knows  no  other  than  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,   his 
"  ambition !  The  temples  of  the  gods,  robbed  by 
"  his  sacrilegious  hands,  our  goods  made  a  prey, 
"  and  our  lands  abandoned  to  his  instruments,  our 
"  persons  daily  exposed  to  the  most  shameful  and 
"  cruel   treatment,  the  blood   of  so  many  citizens 
•'  shed  in  the  midst  of  us  and  before  our  eyes  ;  these 
"  are  the  fruits  of  his  reign,  and  the  peace  he  obtains 
"  for  U3  !    Was  it  for  the  support  of  our  liberties 
''  he  built  yon  citadel?  that  he  has  enclosed  it  with 
"  such  strong  walls  and  high  towers,  and  has  called 
"  in  for  his  guard  that  tribe  of  strangers  and  Bar- 
"  barians,   who   insult  us  with   impunity?     How 
*'  long,   O,  SyracLisans,   shall  we  sutler  such  indigo- 
*'  nities,  more  insupportable  to  the  brave  and  gene- 
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"  lou.s  t)ian  death  itself?  Bold  and  intrepid  a,^ainst 
"  the  enemy  al)road,  shall  we  always  treml)le  like 
"  co^vards  in  the  presence  of  a  tyrant?  Providence, 
*'  Mhich  has  again  ])nt  ariiis  into  our  hands,  directs 
"  us  ifi  the  use  of  tliem !  Sj^arta,  and  the,  other 
"  cities  in  our  alliance,  v.ho  glory  in  being  free 
*'  and  independent,  v.ould  deein  us  unworthy  of 
"  the  (irecian  name  if  \\e  had  any  other  senti- 
"  ments.  Let  us  shew  tl}at  v.e  do  not  degenerate 
"  from  our  ancestors.  Jf  Dionysius  consents  to  re- 
*'  tire  from  nraongst  us,  let  us  open  him  our  <.':ates, 
"  and  let  him  take  along  Mith  him  whatever  he 
"  pleases:  But  if  he  persists  in  th&  tyranny,  let  him 
"  experience  what  effects  the  love  of  liberty  has 
"  upon  the  brave  and  resolute." 

After  this  speech,  all  the  Syracusans,  in  suspense 
betwixt  hope  and  fear,  looked  earnestly  upon  their 
allies,  and  particularly  upon  the  Spartans.  Phara- 
cides,  va  ho  commanded  their  fleet,  rose  ilp  to  speak. 
It  was  expected  that  a  citizen  of  Spnrta  would  declare 
in  favour  of  liberty  :  But  he  did  quite  the  reverse, 
and  told  them,  that  his  republic  had  sent  him  to  aid 
*  the  S3Tacusans  and  Dionysius  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  not  to  make  war  upon  Dionysius,  or  to 
subvert  his  authority.  This  ansv.er  contbunded  the 
Syracusans,  and  the  tyrant's  guard  arriving  at  the 
same  time,  the  assembly  broke  up.  Dionysius  per- 
ceiving more  than  ever  what  he  had  to  fear,  used  all 
his  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people, 
and  to  attach  tlie  citizens  to  his  interests  ;  making 
prchcnts  to  some,  inviting  others  to  eat  with  him, 
and  affecting  ujion  all  occasions  to  treat  them  with 
ki  dness  and  familiarity. 

'It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  tliat  Polyxe- 
nu3,  Dionysius's  brother-in-law,  who  had  married 
hie  sister  Thesta,  haviuij  ^^  ithout  doubt  declared 
against  him  in  this  conspiracy,  fled  from  Sicily  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  to  avoid  falling  into 

'  Plut.  ia  Dion.  i:).q66. 
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the  tyrant's  hands.  Dionysius  sent  for  l.'is  sister, 
and  bitterly  reproached  her  It^r  not  apprising  him 
of  her  huiand's  intended  flight,  as  she  could  not 
be  ignorant  ot  it.  bhe  re})!ied,  without  expressing 
the  least  surprise  or  iear,  'M  Jave  I  then  appeared  to 
"  you  so  bad  a  ^\ite,  and  of  so  mean  a  sou],  as  to 
•''  have  abandoned  iny  husbanii  in  his  i^i^I't,  and 
"  not  to  have  desired  to  share  in  iiis  dangers  and 
"  misfortunes?  No!  I  knev/  nothing  (^f  it ;  or  I 
"  should  have  been  much  happier  in  being  called 
"  in  all  places  the  wii'e  of  Poiyxenus  the  exile,  than, 
"  in  Syracuse,  the  rioter  of  ihe  tyrant."  Dionysius 
could  not  bui  admir:;  an  answer  so  full  ot  spirit  and 
generosity ;  and  the  Syracusan^  in  general  w  ere  so' 
charmed  with  her  virtue,  tliat  after  the  tyranny  ^vas 
suppressed,  the  san:e  honours,  equipage,  and  train 
of  a  queen,  which  slie  had  before,  were  continued 
to  her  during  her  liie ;  and  after  her  death,  the 
A\hole  people  attended  her  body  to  the  tomb,  and 
honoured  her  funeral  ^\hh  an  extraordinary  con- 
course. 

On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  affairs  began  to 
take  a  new  appearance  on  a  sudden.  They  had 
committed  an  irretrievable  error  in  not  attacking  Syra- 
cuse upon  theu' arrival,  and  in  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  consternation,  w  hich  tlie  sight  of  their  fieet  and 
army  equally  formidable  had  occasioned.  At  pre- 
sent the  plague,  which  w  as  look.Mi  upon  as  a  punish- 
ment sent  from  heaven  for  their  plundering  of  temples 
and  demohshing  of  tombs,  had  destroyed  great  num- 
bers of  their  army  in.  a  short  time.  I  have  described 
the  extraordinary  sympton^s  ot  it  in  the  his.ory  of  the 
C-arthauinians '.  To  add  to  that  misfortune,  the  Syra- 
cusans,  being  informed  of  their  unhappy  condition, 
attacked  them  in  tlie  night  by  sea  and  land.  The 
surprise,  terror,  and  even  haste  they  were  in,  to  put 
themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence  threw  them 
into  new  difficulty  and  confusion.     They  knew  not 

'  Vol  I.  p.  147. 
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on  which  side  to  send  relief;  all  being  equally  in 
danger.  Many  of  their  vessels  were  sunk,  and 
others  almost  entirely  disabled,  and  a  much  greater 
number  destroyed  by  fire.  The  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  ran  in  cro^vd3  to  the  walls,  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  that  scene  of  horror,  and  lifted  up  their 
hands  towards  heaven,  returning  tl.anks  to  tlie  gods 
for  so  signal  a  protection  of  their  city.  The  slaugh- 
ter within  and  without  the  camp,  and  on  board  the 
vessels,  was  great  and  dreadful,  and  ended  only 
with  the  day. 

Imilco,  reduced  to  despair,  offered  Dionysius  se- 
cretly three  hundred  thousand  crowns  *  for  permis- 
sion to  retire  in  the  night  M-'nh  the  remains  of  his 
army  and  fleet.  The  tyrant,  who  a\  as  not  displeased 
with  leaving  the  Carthao-inians  some  resource,  to 
keep  his  subjects  in  continual  awe,  gave  his  con- 
sent ;  but  only  for  the  citizens  of  Carthage.  Upon 
ivhich  Imilco  set  out  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
only  forty  ships ;  leaving  the  rest  of  his  troops 
behind.  The  Corinthians,  discovering  from  the 
noise  and  motion  of  the  ^allies,  that  Imilco  was  mak- 
ing oil',  sent  to  inform  Dionysius  of  his  flight,  ^^  iio  af- 
fected ignorance  of  it,  and  gav^e  immediate  orders  to 
pursue  him  :  But  as  they  saw  that  those  orders  were 
but  slowly  executed,  they  followed  the  enemy  them- 
selves, and  sunk  several  vessels  of  their  rear  guard. 

Dionysius  then  m/arched  out  with  his  troops ;  but 
before  their  arrival,  the  Sicilians  in  the  Carthaginian 
service  had  retired  to  their  several  countries.  Having 
first  posted  troops  in  all  the,  passes,  he  advanced  di- 
rectly to  the  enem3^"s  camp,  though  it  was  not  quite 
day.  The  Barbarians,  who  saw  themselves  cruelly 
abandoned  and  betrayed  by  Imilco  and  the  Sici- 
lians, lost  courage  and  fled.  Some  of  them  were 
taken  by  the  troops  in  the  passes ;  »others  laid  down 
their  arms  and  asked  quarter.  The  Iberians  alone 
drew  up,    and  sent  an  herald  to   capitulate  with 

•  Three  hundred  (alcuts. 
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Dionysius,  who  incorporated  them  into  his  guards. 
The  rest  were  all  made  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians ;  which 
shews,  says  the  historian",  that  huniihation  treads 
upon  the  heels  of  pride,  and  that  those,  \\  ho  are  too 
much  puffed  up  with  their  power  and  success,  are 
soon  forced  to  confess  their  weakness  and  vanity. 
Those  haughty  victors,  masters  of  almost  all  Sicily, 
who  looked  upon  Syracuse  as  already  their  own,  and 
entered  at  first  triumphant  into  the  great  port,  insult- 
ing the  citizens,  are  now  reduced  to  tly  shamefully 
under  the  covert  of  the  night ;  dragging  away  uith 
them  the  sad  ruins,  and  miserable  remains  of  their 
fleet  and  army,  and  trembling  for  the  fate  of  tlieir 
native  country.  Imilco,  who  had  neither  regarded 
the  sacred  refuge  of  temples,  nor  the  inviolable 
sanctity  of  tombs,  after  having  left  one  huiidred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  unburied  in  tlie  enemy's 
country,  returns  to  perish  miserably  at  Carthage, 
avenging  upon  himself  bv  his  death  the  contempt  he 
had  expressed  for  gods  and  men. 

Dionysius,  \\ho  was  suspicious  of  the  strangers  in 
his  service,  removed  ten  thousand  of  them,  and,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  re\^  arding  their  merit,  gave  them 
the  city  of  Leontium,  ^vhich  was  in  reality  very 
commodiouslv  situated,  and  an  advantageous  settle- 
ment.  He  confided  the  guard  of  his  peVson  to  other 
foreigners,  and  the  slaves  whom  he  had  made  free. 
He  made  several  attempts  upon  places  in  Sicily,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  countr}',  especially  againjit  Rhe- 
gium ''.  The  people  of  Italy,  seeirxg  themselves  in 
danger,  entered  into  a  powerful  alliance  to  put  a 
stop  to  his  conquests.  The  success  was  tolerably 
equal  on  both  sides. 

^  .Vbout  this  time,  tke  Gauls,  who  some  months 
before  had  burnt  llonie,  sent  deputies  to  Dionysius 
to  make  an  alliance  with  liim.     lie  w  as  at  that  time 

"  Diudorus  Siculus.  *  Diod.  1.  xiv,  p.  30|.  310. 
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in  Italy.  The  advices  he  had  received  of*  the  great 
preparations  making  by  the  Carthaginians  for  war, 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Sicily- 

In  fact  the  Carthaginians  having  set  on  foot  a 
numerous  army  irnder  the  conduct  of  Mago,  made 
new  efforts  against  Syracuse,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess than  the  foriiipr.  They  terminated  in  an  ac- 
commodation M-idi  Dionysius. 
A.  M.  He  attacked  llhegium  again,  and  at  first  received 
3^>'5-  no  inconsiderable  check.  l>ut  having  gained  a  great 
Ant.j.c.  victory  a2;ainst  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  in  which  he  took 
more  than  ten  thousand  prisontrs,  he  dismissed  them 
all  without  ransom,  cositrary  to  their  expect-ition ; 
M'ith  a  view  of  detaching  the  Italians  from  the  in- 
terests of  Rhegium,  and  of  dissolving  a  povxerful 
league,  which  might  have  defeated  his  designs  against 
that  citv!  Having  by  this  act  of  favour  and  gene- 
rosity acquired  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  arid  from  enemies  made  them  his 
fiiends  and  allies,  he  returned  against  Rhegium.  He 
was  extremely  incensedtigainst  that  city  u|  'on  account 
of  their  refusing  to  give  him  one  of  their  citizens  in 
marriage,  and  the  insolent  answer,  with  a\  hich  that 
refusal  was  attended.  The  besieged,  finding  them- 
selves incapable  of  resisting  so  numerows  an  army  as 
tTiat  of  Dionysius,  and  expecting  no  quarter  if  the 
city  ^vere  taken  by  assault,  began  to  talk  of  capitu- 
lating ;  to  which  he  hearkened  not  unwillingly.  He 
made  them  pay  three  hundred  tiiousand  crowns, 
deliver  up  all  their  vessels  to  the  number  of  seventy, 
and  put  an  hundred  hostages  into  his  hands;  after 
which  he  raised  the  siege.  It  was  not  out  of  fa- 
vour  or  clemency  that  he  acted  in  this  manner,  but 
to,  make  tlieir  destruction  sure,  after  having  first  re- 
duced their  pov.er. 

Accordingly  the  next3'ear,  under  the  false  pretext, 
and  with  the  reproach  of  their  having  violated  the 
treaty,  he  besiegrd  them  again  Avith  all  his  forces,  hav- 
ing first  sent  back  their  hostages.  Roth  parties  acted 
Tvitli  the  utmost  vigour.     Tlie  desire  of  revenge  on 
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one  side,  and  the  fear  of  the  most  cruel  torments  on 
the  other,   anir.iated  the  troops.    I'hose  of  the  city 
Avere  coii;)manded  by  Pnyto,  abraveand  iRhcpidman, 
Avbo'ii  the  danger  of  liis  country  rendered  more  coii- 
rafjcoiis.    He  made  frefjvient  and  viirorons  sallies,  in 
one  of  which  Dionysius  received"  a  wouik;],  of  vvhich 
he  recovered  nitii  great  (iitiicnlty.     The  siege  went 
on  slowly,  and  had  already  continued  eleven  months, 
wJien  a  cruel  famine  reduced  the  city  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities.   A  measure  of  w  heat  (of  about  six  .bushels) 
was  sold  for  about  ten  pounds^.     After  having  con- 
.sumed  all  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  they 
were  reduced  to  support  tlicmselves  uith  leather 
and  hides,  v.hich  they  boiled ;  and  at  last  to  feed 
upon  the  grass  of  the  fields  like  beasts;  a  resource, 
of  wliich  Dionysius  soon  deprived  them,   by  making 
his  horse  eat  up  ail  the  herbage   around  the  cit}-. 
Necessity  at  length  reduced  them  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  Dionysius  entered  the  place,  Avhich 
he  found  co\"ered  with  dead  bodies.     Those  who 
survived  were  rather  skeletons  tlian  men.     He  took 
above  six  thousand  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Sy- 
racuse.    Such  as  could  pay  about  two  pounds^  he 
dismissed,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves. 

Dionysius  let  tall  the  whole  weight  of  his  resent- 
ment and  revenge  upon  Phyto.  He  began  A\ith  or- 
derino-  his  son  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  next 
day  he  ordered  the  father  to  be  fastened  to  the  ex- 
ti'emity  (if  the  highest  of  his  engines  for  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  army,  and  in  th^.t  condition,  he  sent 
to  tell  him  that  his  son  had  been  thro\An  into  the 
sea.  "  Then  he  is  happier  than  I  by  a  day,"  re- 
plied that  unfortunate  parent.  He  afterwards  caused 
him  to  be  led  through  the  \i  hole  city,  to  be  scourged 
with  rods,  and  to  sufter  a  thousand  otlier  indig- 
nities, Avhilst  an  herald  proclaiuicd,  "  that'fce  per- 
"■'  fidious  traitor  Avas  treated  in  that  manner,  for 
'*'  bavins;  in  -pired  the  people  of  Rhegium  i\  ith  re- 
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"■  bellion."  *'  Say  rather,"  answered  that  generous 
defender  of  his  country's  hberty,  "  that  a  faithful 
*'  citizen  is  so  used,  for  having  refused  to  sacrifice 
"  his  country  to  a  tyrant."  Such  an  object  and 
such  a  discourse  drew  tears  from  all  eyes,  and  even 
from  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius.  He  was  afraid  his 
prisoner  would  be  taken  from  him  before  he  had  sa- 
tiated his  revenge,  and  ordered  him  to  be  flung  into 
the  sea  directly. 


Sect.  IV.  Violent  Passion  of  Dionysius  fur  Poesx;. 
Reflections  vpon  that  Taste  of  tlie  tyrant.  Flattery 
of  his  Courtiers.  Generous  Freedom  of  Philoxenus. 
Death  of  Dionysius.  His  bad  Qualities, 

^  At  an  interval  of  leisure  which  his  success  against 
Rhegium  had  left  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  glory  of  every  kind,  and  piqued  himself  upon 
the  excellence  of  his  genius,  sent  his  brother 
Thearides  to  Olympia,  to  dispute  in  his  name  the 
prizes  of  the  chariot-race  and  poetry. 

The  circumstance,  which  I  am  now  going  to  treat, 
and  which  regards  the  taste  or  ratlier  passion  of 
Dionysius  for  poetry  and  polite  learning,  being  one 
of  his"  peculiar  characteristics,  and  having  besides  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  itself,  makes  it  requisite, 
in  order  to  form  an  equitable  judgment  upon  this 
point,  to  distinguish  wherein  this  teiste  of  his  is  either 
laudable  or  worthy  of  blame. 

I  say  the  same  of  the  tyranfs  total  character, 
witli  whose  vices  of  ambition  and  tyranny  many 
great  qualities  wqxq.  united,  which  ought  not  to  be 
disguised  or  misrepresented  ;  the  veracity  of  history 
requiring,  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  most 
wicked,  as  they  are  not  so  in  every  respect.  We 
have  seen  several  things  in  his  character  tliat  cer- 

"  Died.  1.  xiv.  p.  318. 
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tainly  deserve  praise ;  I  mean  in  regard  to  his  man- 
Tiers  and  behaviour :  The  mildness  with  M'hich  he 
suffered  the  freedom  of  young  Dion,  the  admiration 
lie  expressed  of  the  bold  and  generous  answer  of  his 
sister  Thesta  upon  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  flio;ht, 
his  gracious  and  insinuating  deportment  upon  seve-  • 
ral  other  occasions  to  the  Syracusans,  the  familiarity 
with  which  he  conversed  with  the  meanest  citizens 
and  even  workmen,  the  equality  he  observed  between 
his  two  wiveSj  and  his  kindness  and  respect  for  them ; 
all  which  irnply  that  Dionysius  had  more  equity, 
moderation,  affability,  and  generosity,  than  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  him.  He  is  not  such  a  tyrant  as 
Phalaris,  Alexander  of  Pherce,  Caligula,  Nero,  or 
Caracalla. 

Bat   to   return   to  Dionysius's  taste  for  poetry. 
In  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he  loved  to  unbend  in  the 
conversation  of  persons  of  wit,  and  in  the  study  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.     He  was  particularly  fond  of 
versifying,  arid  employed  himself  in  the  composition 
of  poems,  especially  of  tragedies.     Thus  far  this 
passion  of  his  may  be  excused,  having  something 
undoubtedly  laudable  in  it ;   I  mean  in  his  taste  for 
polite  learning,  tlie  esteem  he  expressed  for  learned 
men,  his  inclination  to  do  them  good  offices,  and  the 
employment  to  which  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours. 
Was  it  not  better  to  employ  them  in  exercising  his 
mind  and  the  cultivation  of  science,  than  in  feasting, 
dancing,   theatrical  amusements,   gaming,   frivolous 
company,  and  other  pleasures  still  more  pernicious? 
This   is  the    A\ise  reflection    ^^•hich   Dionysius   the 
vounger  made  when  at  Corinth.    "  Philip  of  Alacedon 
being  at  table  a\  ith  him,  spoke  of  the  odes  and  trage- 
dies his  father  had  left  behind  him  with  an  air  of  rail- 
lery and  contempt,  and  seemed  to  bounder  some  dif- 
ficulty to  comprehend  at  what  time  of  his  liiehe  had 
leisure  for  such  compositions  :  Dionysius  smartly  and 
wittily  replied,  ''  The  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed ! 
"  Whv,  he  composed  them  at  those  hours,  which  you 

^  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  243.  c.  Ixxxv, 
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*'  and  T,  and  an  inlinity  of  ethers,  who  have  so  hiojh 
*'  i>n  ODinion  of  (rarsclvc;-^,  duss  in  drinkinij:  and 
*'  otner  diversions. 

"^  Juiiiis  Ca^siiF  and  the  cniperor  Augustus  culti- 
vated poetry,  and  composed  tragedies,  Lucullus 
intended  to  have  written  the  memoirs  of  his  mihttuT 
actioFsS  in  verse.  Ihe  comedies  of  Terence  were 
attributed  to  Leliiis  and  Seii>io,  both  great  captain:-', 
especially  the  latier;  and  that  report  '.vhich  generally 
prevailed  at  Ivonie,  was  so  faj'  from  lessening  their 
reputation,  that  it  added  to  the  general  esteem  in 
which  they  ^\'ere  held. 

These  relaxations  therefore  were  not  blameable  in 
their ,ovvn  nature;  this  taste  for  })oetry  ^vas  ra.ther 
laudable,  if  ker*'t  \n  itliin  due  bounds  ;  but  Dionysius 
was  ridiculous  for  pretending  to  excel  all  others  in  it. 
He  could -not  endure  eithci-  a  superior  or  competitor 
in  any  thing.  -From  being  in  the  si^ie  ^possession  of 
supreme  authority,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
imagine  that  he  possessed  the  same  paramount  r^mk 
in  the  empire  of  uit :  In  a  word,  he  v.as  in  every  thing 
a  t3Tant.  His  immoderate  estimation  of  his  o^vn  merit 
tiowed  in  some  measure  from  the  overbearing;  tun \  of 
mind,  winch  em])ire  and  command  had  given  him. 
The  continual  applauses  of  a  court,  and  the  flatteries 
of  those,  ^^  ho  knew  how  to  reeomuiend  then)S(:lves  by 
soothing  his  darling  foible,  were  another  source  of  this 
vain  conceit.  And  of  -vAhat  vvill  not  a  *  great  man,  a 
minister,  a  prince,  tliiiik  jjjmself  capable,  Avho  has 
such  incense  and  adoration  continually  paid  to  him  ? 
It  is  well  known,  that  Cardinal  Ilichelieu,  in  ihe  midst 
of  liis  important  business,  not  only  coniposed  drama- 
tic pieces,  but  piqued  himself  en  his  excellence  in  that 
t:dent;  and  what  is  more,  his  jealousy  in  that  p(;int 
rose  so  high  as  to  use  his  authority  in  causing  criti- 
cisms to  be  directed  against  the  compositions  of  those, 
to  whom  the  j.-ublic,  a  just  and  incorruptible  judge 

''Siiet.  in  Coes.  c.  Ivi.  in  August,  c.  85.   P!ut.  in  Liuul.p.  492. 
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in  the  question,   had  given  the  preu  reace  against 
him. 

Dionysius  did  not  rePiect,  that  there  are  things, 
estimable  in  themselves,  and  coiitcrring  honour  upow 
private  persons,  in  vvliich  it  does  not  becouie  a 
prince  to  desire  to  excel.  I  have  mentioned  else- 
where Philip  of  Macedon's  expression  to  his  son 
upon  his  having  sho\\n  too  much  skill  in  music  at 
a  public  entertainment:  '"'Are  not  you  asliamed,*' 
said  he,  "  to  sing  so  v.-eH  ?''  It  '.vas  acting  incon- 
sistently -with  the  dignity  of  hi.^  rank.  If  Ca:sar 
and  Augustus,  nhen  they  \vrote  tragedies,  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  equ^d  or  excel  Sophocles,  it 
had  not  only  been  ridiculous,  but  a  reproach  to 
them.  And  the  reason  is,  l)ecause  a 'prince  being 
obliged  by  au  essential  and.  indispensable  duty  to 
api)ly  himself  incessantly  to  tlie  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  having  an  infinitude  of  various  business 
perpetually  flowing  in  upon  him,  he  can  make  no 
other  use  of  the  sciences,  than  to  divert  him  at  such 
short  intervals,  as  -vvill  not  admit  such  progress  in 
them,  as  is  requisite  in  order  to  excel  those  who 
make  them  their  particujar  study.  Hence,  when  the 
public  sees  a  prince  aifect  tlie  first  rank  in  this  kind 
of  mei-it.  they  have  a  rio;lit  to  conclude,  thafe  lie 
necjiects  his  more  im[)ortant  duties,  and  what  he 
owes  to  his  people''s  hap[)iness.  to  give-' himself  up 
to  an  employment,  which  wastes  his  time  and  men- 
tal energy  ineffectually. 

We  must  however  do  Dion;/sins  the  justice  to  ov»  n, 
that  he  never  \yas  reproached  for  letting  poetry  m- 
tcrfere  to  the  prejudice  of  his  great  affairs,  or  that  it 
made  him  less  active  and  diligent  on  any  important 
occasion. 

"'  I  have  already  said,  that  this  prince,  in  an  in- 
terval of  peace,  had  sent  his  brother  Thearides  to 
Olympia,  to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetry  and  the  cha- 
riot-race in  his  name,     ^\'hen  he  arrived  in  the  as- 

^  Diod.  1.  xiv.   p.  vi8. 
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sembly,  the  beauty  as  well  as  number  of  his  cha- 
riots, and  the  magnificence  of  his  pavilion,  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  silver,  attracted  the  eyes  and 
admiration  of  all  the  spectators.  The  ear  was  no 
less  charmed  when  the  poems  of  Dionysius  began  to 
be  read.  He  had  chosen  expressly  for  the  occasion 
*  readers  with  sonorous,  musical  voices,  who  might 
be  heard  far  and  distinctly,  and  who  knew  how  to 
give  a  just  emphasi's  and  cadence  to  the  verses 
-  they  repeated.  At  first  this  had  a  very  happy  effect, 
and  the  whole  audience  were  deceived  by  the  art  and 
sweetness  of  the  pronunciation.  But  that  charm 
was  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  mind  not  long  seduced 
by  the  ears.  The  verses  then  appeared  in  all  their 
absurdity.  The  audience  were  ashamed  of  having 
applauded  them,  and  their  praise  was  turned  into 
laughter,  scorn,  and  insult.  Their  contempt  and  in- 
dignation rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  tore  Diony- 
sius's  rich  pavihon  in  pieces.  Lysias,  the  celebrated 
orator,  wlio  was  come  to  the  Olympic  games  to  dis- 
pute the  prize  of  eloquence,  which  he  bad  carried 
several  times  before,  undertook  to  prove,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  Greece,  the  friend 
and  -assertor  of  liberty,  to  admit  an  impious  tyrant 
to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  games,  who 
had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  subjecting  all  Greece 
to  his  power.  Dionysius  was  not  affronted  in  that 
manner  then ;  but  the  event  proved  as  little  in  his 
favour.  His  chariots  having  entered  the  lists,  were 
all  of  them  eitlier  carried  out  of  the  course  by  an 
headlong  impetuosity,  or  dashed  in  pieces  against 
one  another.  And  to  complete  the  misfortune,  the 
galley,  which  was  bringing  back  the  persons  Diony- 
sius had  sent  to  the  games,  met  with  a  violent  storm, 
and  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  without  great  difii- 
culty.  When  the  pilots  arrived  there,  out  of  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  tyrant,  they  reported  through- 
out the  city,  that  it  was  his  vile  poems,  which  had  oc- 

*  These  readers  were  called  'Pa^uool. 
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casioned  so  many  miscaniages  to  the  readers,  racers, 
and  even  the  ship  itself.  Tliis  bad  success  did  not  at 
all  discourage  Dionysius,  nor  make  him  abate  in  the 
least  the  hiijh  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  po- 
etic vein.  The  flatterers,  who  abounded  in  his  court, 
did  not  fail  to  insinuate,  that  such  injurious  treatment 
of  his  poems  could  proceed  only  from  envy,  which 
always  fastens  upon  what  is  most  excellent ;  and  that 
sooneror  laterthe  invidious  themselves  would  becom- 
pelled  by  demonstration  to  do  justice  to  his  merit,  and 
ackno\vlec]ge  his  superiority  to  all  other  poets. 

'The  infatuation  of  Dionysius  on  this  subject  was 
inconceivable.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  warrior, 
and  an  excellent  captain ;  but  he  fancied  himself  a 
much  better  }X)et,  and  believed  that  his  verses  were 
a  far  greater  honour  to  him  than  all  his  victories.  To 
endeavour  to  undeceive  him  in  an  opinion  so  favour- 
able to  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  hopeless- 
ness of  the  attempt,  would  have  been  an  ill  way  of 
making  court  to  him  ;  so  that  all  the  learned  men  and 
poets,  who  ate  at  his  table  in  great  numbers,  seemed 
to  be  in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration,  whenever  he  read 
them  his  poems.  Never,  according  to  them,  was  any 
thing  comparable  to  them :  All  was  great,  all  noble 
in  his  poetry :  All  was  majestic,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  all  divine. 

Philoxenus  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  tribe,  who 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  this  tor- 
rent of  excessive  praise  and  flattery.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  and  excelled  in  Dithyrambic  po- 
etry. There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  Fontaine  has 
known  how  to  apply  admirably.  Being  at  table  with 
Dionysius,  and  seeing  a  very  small  lish  set  before  him, 
and  an  hu2;e  one  before  the  king,  the  whim  took  him 
to  lay  his  ear  close  to  the  little  fish.  He  was  asked 
what  he  meant  by  that  pleasantry :  "  I  was  enquiring," 
said  he,  "  into  some  affairs  that  happened  in  the  reign 
"  of  Nereus,  but  this  young  native  of  the  floods  can 

^  Diod.  l.xv.  p.  331. 
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**  givenie  no  infonnation ;  yours  is  elder,  and  with- 
"  out  doubt  knows  something  of  the  matter." 

Dionysius  having  read  one  day  some  oi  his  verses 
to  Philoxenus,  and  Imving  prest  him  to  give  liim  his 
opinion  of  them,  he  answered  uith  entire  Ireedom, 
and  told  him  plainly  his  real  sentiments.  Dionysius, 
^^  ho  was  not  accustouicd  to  such  hmguage,  was  ex- 
tremelv  oftended,  alid  ascribing  i.is  boldness  to  envy, 
ga%'e  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  quarries;  the  common 
jail  beinii  so  called.  The  m  hole  court  were  affiicted 
upon  this  account,  and  solicited  for  th.e  generous  pri- 
soner, ^vllosc  release  they  obtained.  He  was  enlarged 
the  next  day,  and  restored  to  favour. 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  day  by  Dionysius 
for  the  same  guests,  \\hich  \vas  a  kind  of  ratification 
of  the  pardon,  and  at  w  hich  they  were  for  that  rea- 
son more  than  usually  gay  and  cheerful ;  after  they 
had  plentifully  regaled  a  great  while,  the  prince  did 
not  tail  to  introduce  his  poems  into  the  conver- 
sation, which  were  the  most  frequent  subject  of  it. 
He  chose  some  passages,  ^\  hich  he  had  taken  extra- 
ordinary pains  in  composing,  and  conceived  to  be 
master- pieces,  asw-as  very  discernible  from  the  self- 
satisfaction  and  com[)lacenc3''  he  expressed  whilst 
they  were  reading.  Eut  his  deHght  could  not  be 
perfect  without  Philoxenus's  approbation,  upon 
which  he  set  the  greater  value,  as  it  was  not  his 
custom  to  be  so  }>rofuse  of  it  as  the  rest.  ^Vhat 
had  passed  the  evening  before  was  a  sufficient  lesson 
for  the  poet.  When  Dionysius  asked  liis  opinion 
of  the  verses,  Philoxenus  made  no  ans/^ver,  but  turn- 
ing towards  the  guards,  who  always  stood  round  the 
table,  he  said  in  a  serious,  though,  humorous  tone, 
without  any  emotion ;  "  Carry  me  back  to  the  quar- 
ries.'  *  The  prince  comprehended  all  the  salt  and  spirit 
of  that  ingenuous  pleasantly,  without  being  oifended. 
The  sprightliness  of  the  conceit  atoned  for  its  frce- 

*  ToT£  {/.tv  oix.  T5JI'  £vTgec.frB?\Kzii   ruv  7<ofav  jiAEts'*aiT«?  0  ^ionffi^, 
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dom,  vvhich  at  another  time  would  have  touched 
him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him  excessively  angry. 
He  only  laughed  at  it  now,  and  was  not  displeased 
\vith  the  poet. 

He  did  not  act  in  the  same  v/ay  upon  a  gross  jest 
of  Anliphons,  uhich  was  indeed  of  a  different lincl, 
and  seemed  to  argue  a  violent  and  hrutai  disposi- 
tion. The  prince  in  conversation  asked,  which  v.as 
the  best  kind  of  brass.  After  the  company  liad 
iiiven  their  opinions,  Antiphon  said,  that  was  the 
best  of  which  the  statues  of  *  Karmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton  were  made.  This  witty  expression^  if  it 
may  be  called  so,-  cost  him  his  life. 

The  iriends  of  Philoxenus  apprehendino;,  that  his 
too  great  frankness  might  be  also  attended  wifli  fatal 
consequences,  represented  to  him  in  the  most  serious 
manner,  that  those  who  live  with  princes  must  speak 
their  language ;  that  they  wish  to  liave  nothing  said 
to  them  but  what  is  agreeable ;  tliat  whoever 
does  not  know  how  to  dissemble,  is  not  qualified  for 
a  court ;  that  tlie  favours  and  liberalities,  which 
Dionysius  continually  bestowed  upon  theiti,  well 
deserved  the  return  of  complaisance;  that,  in  a 
word,  with  his  blunt  freedom,  and  plain  truth,  lie 
vi-as  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  his  fortune,  but 
his  life.  Philoxenus  told  them,  that  he  would  take 
their  good  advice,  and  for  the  future  give  such  a 
turn  to  his  answers,  as  should  satisfy  Dionysius 
witliout  injuring  truth. 

Accordingly  some  time  after,  Dionysiufi  having 
read  a  piece  of  his  composing  upon  a  very  mourilful 
subject,  wherein  he  was  to  move  compassion  and 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  he  address- 
ed himself  again  to  Philoxenus,  and  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  his  verses.  Philoxenus  gave  him  tbr 
fenswer  one  word  ^,  which  in  the  Greek  lan<Tua<T;e  lik^ 
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hey  had  delivered  Athens  frc 

Vol;  iv^  -  0 


*  They  had  delivered  Athens  from  the  (yraouy  of  th6  Pisi*^ 
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tv\o  different  sicfnifications.  In  one  of  them  it  im- 
plies  mournful,  moving  things,  such  as  inspire  senti- 
ments of  pity  and  compassion :  In  the  other,  it 
expresses  something  very  mean,  defective,  pitiful 
and  miserable.  Dionysius,  uho  was  fond  of  his 
verses,  and  believed  that  every  body  must  have  the 
same  good  opinion  of  them,  .took  that  word  in  the 
favourable  construction,  and  was  extremely  satisfied 
with  Philoxenus.  The  rest  of  the  company  -were 
not  mistaken,  but  understood  it  in  the  right  sense, 
though  ^vithout  explaining  themselves. 

Nothing  could  cure  his  folly  for  versification.  It 
appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus ',  that  having  sent 
some  of  his  poems  a  second  time  to  Olympia,  they 
were  treated  with  the  same  ridicule  and  contempt  as 
before.  That  news,  which  could  not  be  kept  from 
him,  threw  him  into  an  excess  of  melancholv,  ^vhich 
he  could  never  get  over,  and  turned  soon  after  into 
a  kind  of  madness  and  frenzy.  He  complained 
that  envy  and  jealousy,  the  certain  enemies  of  ti'ue 
merit,  %vere  always  making  Mar  upon  him,  and  that 
all  tliC  \'sorld  conspired  to  ruin  his  reputation.  He 
accused  his  best  friends  of  having  engaged  in  the 
same  design ;  some  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  and 
others  he  banished ;  amongst  whom  were  Leptines 
his  brother,  and  Philistus,  who  had  done  him  such 
great  services,  an(,l  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  hii» 
power.  They  retired  to  Thurium  in  Italy,  from 
whence  they  were  recalled  some  time  after,  and 
reinstated  in  all  tiieir  fortunes  and  former  favour  : 
Leptines  in  particular,  who  married  Dioiiysiuss 
daughter. 

^  To  remove  his  melancholy  occasioned  by  the  ill 
success  of  his  verses,  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
employment,  with  which  his  wars  and  buildings  sup- 
plied him.  He  had  formed  a  design  of  cstc.blishing 
powerful  colonies  in  that  part  of  Italy  \\hich  is  situate 
upon  the  xVdriatic  sea  facing  Epirus ;  in  order  ttiat 

!  Tag.  333.  ^  Diod.  I.  xv.  p.  336,  337, 
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his  fleet  might  not  want  a  secure  retreat,  when  he 
should  em})loy  his  forces  on  that  side  ;  and  with  this 
view  he  made  an  alliance  w  ith  the  Illyrians,  and  re- 
stored Alcetes,  king  of  the  Molossians,  to  his  throne. 
His  princi{)al  design  was  to  attack  Epirus,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  immense  ti'easures,  which 
had  been  for  many  ages  amassing  in  the  temple  of 
Delphos.  Before  he  could  set  tliis  project  on  foot, 
which  required  great  preparations,  he  seemed  to  wish 
to  make  an  essay  of  his  abilities,  by  another  of  the 
same  kind,  though  of  much  more  easy  execution. 
Having  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Tuscany, 
under  the  pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  he  plun- 
dered a  very  rich  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Agyllum, 
a  city  of  that  country,  and  carried  away  a  sum 
exceeding  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres\ 
He  had  occasion  for  money  to  support  his  great 
expences  at  Syracuse,  as  well  in  fortitying  the 
port,  and  making  it  capable  of  receiving  t^o 
hundred  gallies,  as  in  inclosina;  the  whole  city  with 
good  walls,  erecting  magnificent  temples,  and 
buildiniv  a  place  of  exercise  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Anapus. 

'"  At  the  same  time  he  formed  the  design  of  driv- 
ing the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Sicily.  A  first 
victory  which  he  gained,  put  him  almost  into  a 
condition  to  accomplish  his  project ;  but  the  loss 
of  a  second  battle,  in  which  his  brother  Leptines 
M'as  killed,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and  obliged 
him  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up 
several  towns  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  paid  them 
great  sums  of  money  to  reimburse  their  expences 
m  the  ^^ ar.  An  attempt  ^\hich  he  made  upon  them 
some  years  after,  taking  advantage  of  the  desolation 
occasioned  by  tiie  plague  at  Carthage,  had  no  better 
success. 

'  1500  talents,  or  about  20o^oooL  sterling-. 
*  See  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 

'     O  2 
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"  Another  victory  of  a  very  different  kind,  though 
one  Avhich  he  had  no  less  at  heart,  made  him  amends, 
or  at  lea.st  comforted  him  for  the  ill  success  of  his 
arms.     He  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  liis  to  be  repre- 
sented at  Athens,  for  the  prize  in  the  celel)rnted  feast 
of  liacciiiis,  and  was  declared  victor.  Such  a  victory 
among;  tlie  Athenians,  ^vho  were  the  best  judges  of 
this  kind  of  literature,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  poe- 
try of  Dionysius  was  not  so  viean  and  pit[fid\  and 
it  is  YCi'v  possible  tliat  the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  for 
Civerv  thino"  which   came  from  a  tyrant,  had  a  great 
share  in  the  contemptuous  sentence  passed  upon  his 
poems   in  the   Olympic  games.     However  it  w^as, 
Dfonysius  received  the  news  with  inexpressible  tran- 
sports of  joy.     Public  thanksgivings  ^Acre  made  to 
the  gods,  the  temples   being  scarce  capable  of  cori- 
taining  the  concourse  of  the  people.     Nothing  was 
seen  tliroughout  the  cit}^,  but  feasting  and  rejoicing ; 
arid  Dionysius  regaled  all  his  friends  with  the  most 
extraordinary  mai^iiificence.     Self-satisfied  to  a  de- 
gree that  cannot  be  described,  he  believed  himself 
at  the  summit  of  glory,   and  did  the  honours  of 
his  table  with  a  gaietv  and  ease,  and  at  the  same 
time  with,  a  grace  and  dignity  that  charmed  all  the 
world.     He  invited  his  guests  to  eat  and  drink  more 
'by  his  exam.p'e  than  expressions,  and  carried  his 
civilities  of  that  kind  to  such  an  excess,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  banquet   lie  was  seized  with   violent 
pains,  occasioned  by  an  indigestion,  of  which  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee  the  consequences. 

"  Dionysius  had  three  children  by  his  w  ife  Doris, 
and  four  by  AristomRclie,  of  which  two  were  daugh 
ters,  the  one  named  Sophrosyne,  the  other  /Vrete. 
Sophrosyne  w-as  married  to  his  eldest  son,  Diony- 
•sius  the  younger,  ^vhom  he  had  by  hi»  Locrian 
•wife,  and  Arete  espoused  her  brother  Theorides. 
])Ut  Theoriiles  dying  soon,  Dion  married  his  widow 
Arete,  who  was  his  own  niece. 

■  Diod.  p.  384,  385.  'Plut.  iaDion.p.960., 
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As  Dioiiysius's  distemper  left  no  hopes  of  his  life, 
Dion  undertook  to  speak  to  him  concerning  his, 
children  by  Aristoniaclie,  who  wtre  at  the  same 
time  his  brothers-in-law  and  nephews,  and  to  in- 
sinuate to  b-im,  tlint  it  was  just  to  prefer  the  issue 
of  his  Svracusan  ^vite  to  that  of  a  stranger.  lUit 
tlie  physicians,  desirous  of  making  theif  court  to 
VGuncj  Dionvsius,  the  Locrian's  son,  for  whom  tiie 
throne  was  intended,  did  not  give  him  time  to  alter 
his  purpose:  For  Dionvsius  having  demanded  a 
medicine  to  make  him  sleep,  they  gave  him  so 
strong  a  dose,  as  quite  stupilied  him,  and  laid  him 
in  a  sleep  that  lasted  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  had  reigned  thirty-eii^ht  years. 

He  Avas  certainly  a  prince  of  very  great  political 
and  military  abilities,  and  had  occasion  for  them  all 
in  raising  bJmself  as  he  did  from  a  mean  condition 
to  so  hiiih  a  rank.  After  havinii;  held  the  sove-f 
reignty  thirty-eight  years,  he  transmitted  it  peace- 
ably to  a  successor  of  his  oun  issue  and  election; 
and  had  established  his  power  upon  such  solid  fouur 
dations,  that  his  son,  notwithstanding  his  slender 
capacity  for  governing,  retained  it  twelve  years. 
All  which  could  not  have  been  efiected  \\ithout  a 
great  fund  of  merit.  But  what  qualities  could  cover 
the  vices,  which  rendered  him  tlie  object  of  hi§ 
subjects'  abhorrence?  His  ambition  knew  neither 
law  nor  limitation  ;  his  avanee  spared  nothing,  nqt 
even  the  most  sacred  places ;  his  cruelty  had  no 
regard  to  the  nearest  relations  ;  and  his  open  and 
professed  impiety  acknov.iedged  the  divinity  only 
to  insult  him. 

As  he  was  returning  to  Syracuse  wjth  a  very  far 
vourable  wind  after  plundering  the  temple  of  Pro- 
serpine at  Locris,  "See,"  said  he  to  his  friends  with 
a  smile  of  contempt,  "  how  the  iinuiorttil  gods 
^'  favour  the  navigation  of  the  sacrilegious." 

?  Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on  the  way 

?  Cit;.  deNat.  deor.  I.  x>-.  r.  83,  84, 
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against  the  Carthaginians,  he  rifled  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  took  from  that  god  a  robe  of  sohd 
gold,  which  ornament  Hiero  the  tyrant  luid  given 
him  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians.  He 
even  jested  upon  that  occasion,  saying,  that  a  robe 
of  gold  Avas  much  too  heavy  in  summer,  and  too 
cold  in  winter  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  one 
of  wool  to  be  thrown  over  the  god's  shoulders;  ad- 
ding, that  such  an  habit  would  be  commodious  in 
all  seasons. 

Another  time  he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of 
j^scuiapius  of  Epidaurus  to  be  taken  off;  giving 
for  his  reason,  that  it  was  very  inconsistent  for  the 
son  to  have  abeard^',  whentlie  father  had  none. 

He  caused  all  the  tables  of  silver  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  temples  ;  and  as  there  was  generally  inscribed 
upon  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks, 
TO  THE  GOOD  GODS;  he  would  (he  said)  take  the 
benefit  of  their  goodness. 

As  for  less  prizes,  such  as  cups  and  crowns  of 
gold,  which  the  statues  held  in  their  hands,  those 
he  carried  off  without  any  ceremony  ;  saying,  it  was 
not  taking,  but  merely  receiving  them ;  and  that  it 
was  idle  and  ridiculous  to  ask  the  gods  perpetually 
for  good  things,  and  to  refuse  them,  when  they  held 
out  their  hands  themselves  to  present  them  to  you. 
These  spoils  were  carried  by  his  order  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  sold  by  public  sale :  And  when  he  had 
got  the  money  for  them,  he  ordered  proclamation 
to  be  made,  that  whoever  had  in  tiieir  custody  any 
things  taken  out  of  sacred  places,  were  to  restore 
them  entire,  \^ithin  a  limited  time,  to  the  temples 
from  whence  they  were  brought;  adding  in  this 
manner  to  his  impiety  to  the  gods,  injustice  to 
IE  an. 

Ihe  amazing  precautions  that  Dionysius  thought 
necessary  to  secure  his  life,  shew  to  what  anxiety 
and  apprehension  he  was  abandoned.     ^He  wor^ 

*Cic.  Tusc.  QiifEst.  1.  V.  n.  57,63. 
*  Apollo's  staiuet  had  no  bfcai,ds. 
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under  his    robe  a  cuirass    of  brass.       He  never 
haran^aed  the  people  but  from  the  top  of  an  high 
tower^  and  thought  he  made  himscU'  invuhierable 
by   being  inaccessible.      Not    during    to   confide 
in  any  of  his  friends  or  relations,   iiis  guard  was 
composed    of    slaves    and    strangers.      lie     went 
abroad   as  little  as  possible,'  fear  obliging  him  to 
condemn  himself  to  a  kind  of  im{)risonment.    Tiiese 
extraordinary  precautions  are  to  be  referred  \\ithout 
doubt  to  certain  periods  of  his  reign,-  when  frequent 
conspiracies  against  iiim  rendered  him  more  timid 
and  suspicious  than  usual ;  for  at  other  times  we  have 
seen  that  he  conversed  freely  enough  witli  the  people, 
and  was  accessible  even  to  familiarity.     In  those 
dark  days  of  distrust  and  fear,  he  fancied,  tliat  he 
saw  all  mankind  in  arms  against  him.     'An  expres- 
sion which  escaped  his  barber,  who  boasted,  by  way 
of  jest,  that  he  held  a  razor  at  the  tyrants   throat 
every  week,  cost  him  his  life.  From  thenceforth,  not 
to  abandon  his  head  and  life  to  the  hands  of  a  barber, 
he  made  his  daughters,   though  very  young,  do  him 
that  despicable  office ;  and  wlien  they  were   more 
advanced  in  years,   he  took  the  scissars  and  razors 
from  them,   and  tau2;l]t  tiicm  to  sing;e  off  his  beard 
with  wahiut  shells.     '  He  was  at  last  reduced  to  do 
himself  that  office,  not  daring  it  seems  to  trust  his 
own  daughters   any   longer.      He  never  went  into 
the  chamber  of  his  ^vives  at  nigl-t,   till  they  had 
been  first  searched  with  the  utmost  care  and  cir- 
cumspection.    His  bed  was  surrounded  with  a  very 
broad  and  deep  trench,  with  a  small  draw-bridge 
over  it  for  the  entrance.     After  having  well  losi^ed 
and  bolted  the  doors  of  his  apartment,   he  drew 
up   the  bridge,    that  he  might  sleep  in  security. 
*  Neither  his  brother,   nor  even  his  sons,   could  be 
admitted  into   Iiis   chamber  without  first  changing 
their  clothes,   and  being  visited   by  the  guards.     Is 

'  Plut.  d«  Garrul.  p.  508.         *  Cic.  de  Offic.  I.  ii.  u.  5S« 
*  Plut.  in  Dion.  o.  gfn. 
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passing  one's  days  in  such  a  continual  circle  of  dis- 
ti'ust  and  terror,  to  live,  to  reign  I 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  possessed  oi 
riches,  and  surrounded  witli  pleasures  of  every  kind, 
during  a  reign  of  aluiost  forty  years,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  presents  and  profusion,  he  never  -vvas 
capable  of  making  a  single  friend.  He  passed  his 
life  with  none  but  trembling  slaves  and  sordid  flat- 
terers, and  never  tasted  the  joy  of  loving,  or  of  being 
beloved,  nor  the  charms  of  social  inter<:ourse  and 
reciprocal  confidence.  This  he  owned  himself  upon 
an  occasion  not  unworthy  of  beinn  related. 

"  Damon  and  Pythias  had  both  been  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Pythagorean  })hilosophy, 
and  were  united  to  each  other  in  the  strictest  ties 
of  friendship,  which  they  had  mutuall}-  sworn  to 
observ'e  with  inviolable  fidelity.  Their  faith  was 
put  to  a  severe  trial.  One  of  them  being  con- 
demned to  die  by  the  tyrant,  peiitioned  for  per- 
mission to  make  a  journey  into  his  own  country, 
to  settle  his  affairs,  promising  to  return  at  a  fixed 
time,  the  other  generously  offering  to  be  his  secu- 
rity. The  courtiers,  and  Dionvsius  in  particular, 
expected  with  impatience  the  event  of  so  delicate 
and  extraordinary  an  adventure.  The  day  fixed  for 
his  return  drawing  nigh,  and  he  not  appearing, 
-  every  body  began  to  blame  the  rash  and  imprudent 
zeal  of  his  friend  \»4!0  had  bound  himself  in  such,  a^ 
manner.  But  he,  tar  from  expressing  any  fear  of 
concern,  replied  with  a  tranquil  air,  and  confident 
t^ne,  that  he  was  sure  his' frieild  would  returu  ; 
as  he  accordingly  did  upon  the  day  and  hour 
a2;recd.  The  tyrant,  struck  ■\^■ith  admiration  at  so 
uncommon  an  instance  of  fidelity,  and  softened 
with  the  view  of  so  amiable  an  union,  granted  him 
his  life,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  as  a  third  [jerson 
into  their  friendship. 

"^  Me    expressed   ^\it^l  equal  ingenuou£nes3   o\\ 

^  'if.  de  Offic.  I.  iii.  n.  43.  Val.  iNIax.  l.iv.  c.  7, 
^  C  if.  Tusc.  Quro.'jt.  1.  v.,  Ji.  61,  G-2. 
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another  occasion  v.  hat  he  thouglit  of  his  condition. 
One  of  his  courtiers  named  Damocleis,  was  perpetiS)!- 
Iv  extolling  ^vith  rapture  his  treasures,  mT.udeur,  the 
liumber  ot  his  troops,  the  extent  of  his  dominions, 
the  iiiagnilicence'  of  his  palaces,  and  the  universal 
abundance  of  all  g;ood  things  and  enjoyments  in  his 
possession;  always  repeating,  that  never  man  was 
happier  than  Dionysius.  "  Since  you  are  of  that 
"  opinion,"  said  the  tyrant  to  him  one  day,  "  M-ill 
''  you  taste  and  make  proof  of  my  feiicity  in  per- 
"  son  r"  1  he  offer  was  accepted  ^ith  joy,  Damocles 
was  placed  ujjon  a  g;olden  couch,  covered  v*  ith  car- 
pets richly  embroidered.  The  side-boards  were 
loaded  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  'Jlie  most 
beautiful  slaves  in  the  most  splendid  habits  stood 
around,  ready  to  serve  him  at  the  slightest  signal. 
The  most  exquisite  essences  and  perfumes  had  not 
been  spared.  The  table  was  spread  with  proportion- 
ate magnificeace.  Damocles  was  all  joy,  and  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  happiest  man  in  the  world ; 
when  unfortunately  casting  up  his  eyes,  he  beheld 
over  his  head  the  point  of  a  sword,  ^hich  hung  from 
the  roof  only  by  a  single  harse-hair.  He  was  imme- 
diately seized  with'®,  cold  sweat;  every  thing  disap- 
peared in  an  instant ;  he  could  see  nothing  but  the 
sword,  nor  tliink  of  any  thing  but  his  danger.  In 
the  height  of  his  fear  he  desired  permission  to  retire, 
and  declared  he  would  be  happy  no  loilger.  A  very 
natural  image  of  the  life  of  a  tyrant.  He  of  whom 
we  are  s])eaking  reigned,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
thirty -ei^ht  A-ears. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

S^ECT.  I.  Dionysius  the  younger  succeeds  his  Father. 
Dion  engages  him  to  invite  Plato  to  his  Courts 
Surprising  Alteration  occasioned  by  his  Presence. 
Conspiracy  of  tliC  Courtiers  to  prevent  the  EJJects 
of  it. 

A. 1*1.    'iJlOXYSlUS   tlie  elder  was  succeeded  by  one 

3f>3^'.    oi    his   sons  of  his   own  name,    commonly  called 

AutJ.C.  Dionysius  the  younger.     After  his  father's  funeral 

*^'  '      had  been  solemnized  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 

he  assembled  the  peo}V;e,  and  desired  tliey  would 

have  the  sanie  good  inclinations  for  him  as  they  had 

evinced  for  his  father.     They  were  very  diiierent 

from  each  other  in  tiieir  character.    ^  For  the  latter 

w  as  as  peaceable  and  calm  in  his  disposition,  as  the 

former   was  active   and  enterprising;  which  would 

have  been  no  disadvantage  to  his  people,  had  that 

mildness  and   moderation  been  the  erlbct  of  a  ^^ise 

and  judicious  understanding,  and  not  of  natural  sloth 

and  indolence  of  temper. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  Dionysius  the  younger  take 
fjuiet  possession  of  tlie  tyranny  after  ttie  death  of  his 
iathcr,  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance,  notwithstand- 
ii\g  the  natural  fondness  of  the  Syracusans  for  li- 
berty, which  could  not  but  revive  ujjon  so  favourable 
an  occasion,  and  the  weakness  of  a  young  prince  un- 
distinguished by  his  merit,  and  void  of  experience. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  last  years  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
who  had  applied  himself  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  in  making  his  subjects  taste  the  advantages  of 
his  government,  had  in  some  measure  reconciled 
them  to  tyranny;  Especially  after  his  exploits 
by  sea  and  land  had  acquired  him' a  great  reputa- 
tion, and  infinitely  exalted  the  glory  of  the  Syracu- 
san  power,  which  he  had  found  means  to  render 
formidable  to  Cartilage  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  most 

7  Diod.  1.  XV,  p.  3;^5.  I^Id.  1.  xvi,  p.4io» 
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potent  States  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Besides  ^vliidi 
it  vv'as  to  be  feared,  that  should  they  attempt  a 
change  in  the  government,  the  sad  consequences 
of  a  civil  war  might  deprive  them  of  all  those  ad- 
vantages :  Whereas  the  gentle  and  hmnane  disposi- 
tion of  youno;  Dionysius  gave  them  reason  to  enter- 
tain the  most  favourable  hopes  witii  regard  to  the 
future.  He  tiierefore  peaceably  ascended  his  father's 
throne. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  seen  in  England, 
The  famous  Cromwell  died  in  his  bed  ^^  ith  as  much 
tranquillity  as  the  best  of  princes,  and  was  interred 
with  the  same  honours  and  pomp  as  a  lav>-ful  sove- 
reign. Richard  his  son  succeeded  him  as  Protector, 
and  for  some  time  possessed  equal  authority  with 
his  father,  though  lie  iiad  not  any  of  iiis  great 
qualities. 

*  Dion,  the  bravest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
prudent  of  the  .Syracusans,  who  was  Dionysius's 
brother-in-law,  might  have  been  of  gree^t  support  to 
Iiim,  liad  he  kno^^  n  how  to  make  use  of  his  counsels. 
In  the  lirst  assembly  held  by  Dionysius  and  all  his 
friends,  Dion  spoke  in  so  wise  a  manner  upon  what 
was  necessary  and  expedient  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, as  sheu  ed  that  the  rest  were  infants  in  judgment 
in  comparison  with  him,  and  in  regard  to  a  just  bold- 
ness and  freedom  of  speech,  were  no  more  than 
despicable  slaves  of  the  tyranny,  solely  employed  in 
the  abject  endeavour  of  pleasing  the  prince.  Eat 
what  surprised  and  amazed  them  most  was  that  Dion, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  court  ^vas  struck  ^\  ith  tef- 
vor  at  the  prospect  of  the  storm,  already  formed  on 
the  side  of  Carthage,  and  just  ready  to  break  upon 
Sicily,  should  insist,  that  if  Dionysius  desired  peace, 
he  would  embark  immediately  for  Africa,  and  dispel 
this  tempest  to  his  satisfaction ;  or  if  he  preferred 
making  war,  that  he  would  furnish  and  maintain  at 
his  own  expence  fifty  gailies  of  three  benches  com- 
pletely equipped  for  service, 

»  Plat,  in  Dion,  p.o6o;,  961;, 
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Dionysius  admiring  and  extolling  so  generous  a 
magnanimity  to  the  skies,  professed  the  highest 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  zeal  and  affection  ;  but  the 
courtiers,  who  looked  upon  Dion's  magnificence  as 
a  reproach  to  themselves,  and  his  great  power  as  a 
lessening  of  their  own,  took  immediate  occasion 
from  thence  to  calumniate  him,  and  spared  no  ex- 
pressions that  migiit  influence  the  young  prince 
against  him.  They  insinuated,  that  in  n:iaking  him- 
self strong  at  sea,  he  would  open  his  way  to  the  ty- 
ranny ;  and  that  ^vith  his  vessels  he  designed  to 
transport  tlie  sovereignty  to  iiis  nephews,  the  sons  of 
Aristomache. 

But  what  put  them  most  out  of  humour  with 
Dion,  was  his  manner  of  life,  which  was  a  continual 
censure  of  their  own.  For  these  courtiers  having 
presently  insinuated  themselves  into  tlie  good  graces 
of  the  vounfT  tyrant,  v  ho  had  been  wretchedly  edu- 
cared,  thought  of  nothing  but  of  supplying  him 
perpetually  with  new  amusement?,  keeping  him  al- 
ways employed  in  feasting,  abandoned  to  women,  and 
devoted  to  all  manner  of  shameful  pleasures.  ''  In 
the  beginning  of  ias  reign  he  made  a  riotous  enter- 
tainment, which  continued  for  three  entire  months, 
during  all  which  time  his  palace,  shut  against  all 
persons  of  sense  and  reason,  was  crowded  uith  drunk- 
ards, and  resounded  with  nothing  but  low  buffoonery, 
obscene  jests,  lewd  songs,  dances,  masquerades,  and 
©very  kind  of  gross  and  dissolute  extravagance.  It 
is  therefore  natural  to  believe,  that  notiiing  could 
be  more  offensive  and  disgusting  to  them  than  the 
presence  of  Dion,  who  gave  jnto  none  of  these 
pleasures.  For  which  reason,  painting  his  virtues 
in  such  of  the  colours  of  vice  as  were  most  likely  to 
disguise  them,  they  found  means  to  calumniate  hiin 
Tifkh  the  prince,  and  to  make  his  gravity  pass  for 
arrogance^,  and  his  freedom  of  speech  for  insolence 
^nd  seditioa      If  he  advanced-  apy  ^use  counseL 

^  Atben.  I.  x,  p.  435. 
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thev  treated  him  as  a  soar  peda?^opue,  nlio  took 
upon  him  to  obtrude  his  lectures,  and  to  school  his 
prince  without  bein<:  ask^d ;  and  if  he  refused  to 
share  in  the  revels  with  the  rest,  they  called  him 
a  man-hater,  a  splenetic,  melancholy  wretch,  \^ho 
from  the  fantastic  height  of  virtue  looked  down 
>vit}i  co!itenr}-)t  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  set  him- 
self up  for  the  censor  of  mankind. 

And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had 
imturally  something  austere  and  rigid  in  his  man- 
ners and  bchavioLu^  which  seemed  to  denote  an 
haughtiness  of  disposition,  very  capable  not  only  of 
disgusdng  a  young  prince,  nurtured  from  his  infancy 
amidst  flatteries  and  submission,  but  even  his  best 
friends,  and  those  who  were  most  closely  attached 
to  him.  Full  of  admiration  for  his  integrity,  forti- 
tude and  nobleness  of  sentiments,  diey  represented 
to  him,  that  for  a  statesman,  who  ought  to  know 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  different  tempers  of 
men,  and  how  to  ap})ly  them  to  his  purposes,  his 
humour  was  mucli  too  rough  and  forbidding, 

*"  Plato  afterwards  took  pains  to  correct  that  de.»? 
feet  in  him,  by  making  him  intimate  with  a  philo- 
sopher of  a  gay  and  polite  turn  of  mind,  v.hose 
conversation  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  him  witli 
more  easy  and  insinuating  manners.  He  reminds 
him  also  of  that  failing  in  a  letter,  wherein  h»  thus 
addi-esses  him :  "  Consider,  I  fee*  y®u,  that  you 
*^'  are  censured  as  being  deficient  iii  good  nature 
•  **  and  affability  ;  and  imprint  it  on  yodr  mind,  that 
**  the  most  certain  means  to  insure  the  success 
"  of  affairs,  is  to  be  agreeable  to  the  persons  witii 
"  whom  ^ve  have  to  transact  them.  An  *  haughty 
"  carriage  keeps  people  at  a  distance,  and  reduces 
"  a  man  to  pass  his  life  in  solitude."     N-otwith- 

^  Plat.  Ej'^ist.  iv.  p.  ^2"],  328. 
*■  H  tf  «,t;Oa^ii«  l^»p.i«  iv'joiK'^.     M.  Dacier  renders   these 
■Words;  Pride  is  aliuaj/s  the  comparuon  of  solitude.   I  have  shewn 
elsewhere,  ivherein  this' version  is  faultv.  Art  of  teaching  thg 
JBilinx  Lettm.     Vol.  ill.  p.  r.or. 
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standing  this  defect,  he  continued,  to  be  highly  con- 
sidered at  court;  ^vhcre  his  superior  abilities  and 
transcendent  merit  made  him  absolutely  necessary, 
especially  at  a  time  m  hen  the  state  was  threatened 
with  great  danger  and  commotions. 

''  As  he  believed,  that  all  the  vices  of  young 
Dionysius  were  the  cftiact  of  his  bad  education,  and 
entire  ignorance  of  his  duty,  he  conceived  justly, 
that  the  first  step  would  be  to  associate  liini 
if  possible  ^^iLh  persons  of  wit  and  sense,  whose 
solid,  but  agreeable  conversation,  might  at  once 
instruct  and  divert  him  ;  For  tlie  prince  did  not 
naturally  want  parts  and  genius. 

The  sequel  will  shew  that  Dionysius  the  younger 
had  a  natural  propensity  to  m  hat  was  good  and  vir- 
tuous, and  a  taste  and  capacity  for  arts  and  sciences. 
He  knew  how  to  set  a  value  upon  the  merit  and 
talents  by  which  men  are  distinguished.  He  de- 
lighted in  conversing  A^ith  persons  of  ability,  and 
from  his  correspondence  with  tliem,  made  himself 
capable  of  the  highest  improvements.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  familiarize  the  throne  with  those  sciences, 
■  which  have  not  usually  the  privilege  of  approaching 
it ;  and  by  rendering  them  in  a  manner  his  favourites, 
he  gave  them  courage  to  make  their  appearance  in 
courts.  His  protection  vvas  the  patent  of  nobility, 
by  which  he  raised  them  to  honour  and  distinction. 
Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  joys  of  friendship.  In 
private  h.e  was  a  good  parent,  relation,  and  master, 
and  acquired  the  affection  of  all  that  approached 
him.  He  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  violence  or 
cruelty;  and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
rather  atyrant  by  succession  and  inheritance,  than 
•by  temper  and  inclination. 

All  which  demonstrates,  that  he  might  have 
made  a  very  tolerable  prince,  (not  to  say  a  good 
one,)  had  proper  care  been  early  taken  to 
cultivate  the  happy  disposition  which  he  brought 

••Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  (jGo,.     Pliit.  Epist.  vii-  p.  327,  328. 
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into  the  world  with  him.  But  his  father,  to  wliom 
all  merit,  even  in  his  own  children,  gave  umbrage, 
industriously  suppressed  in  him  all  tendency  to 
ppodness,  and  every  noble  and  elevated  sentiment, 
by  a  base  and  obscure  education,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  his  attempting  any  thing  against  himself. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  tor  him  a  person 
of  tlie  character  before  mentioned,  or  rather  to  in- 
spire him  with  the  desire  of  having  such  an  one 
found. 

This  was  what  Dion  laboured  with  wonderful 
address.  He  often  talked  to  him  of  Pkto,  as  the 
most  profound  and  illustrious  of  philosophers,  whose 
merit  he  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  was 
oblij;ed  for  all  he  knevv\  He  enlarged  upon  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
the  amiablcness  of  his  character,  and  the  charms  of 
his  conversation.  He  represented  him  particularly 
as  the  man  of  all  others  most  capable  of  forming 
him  in  the  arts  of  governin<T,  upon  which  his  o^vll 
and  the  people's  happiness  depended.  He  told 
him,  that  his  subjects,  governed  for  the  future  with 
lenity  and  indulgence,  as  a  good  father  governs  his 
family,  would  voluntarily  render  that  obedience  to 
his  moderation  and  justice,  \^■hich  force  and  violence 
extorted  from  them  against  their  will ;  and  that  by 
such  a  conduct  he  would,  from  a  tyrant,  become  a 
just  kin^,  to  whom  all  submission  would  be  paid  out 
of  affection  and  gratitude.- 

It  is  incredible  how  much  these  discourses,  intro- 
duced in  conversation  from  time  to  time,  as  if  by 
accident,  without  affectation,  or  the  ajipearance  of 
any  premeditated  design,  inflamed  the  young  prince 
with  the  desire  of  kno\sing  and  conversing  with 
Plato.  He  vtTote  to  him  in  the  most  importunate 
and  obliging  manner;  he  dispatched  couriers  after 
couriers  to  hasten  his  voyage;  wliilst  Plato,  who 
apprehended  the  consequences,  and  had  but  small 
hopes  of  any  good  effect  from  it,  protracted  the 
aftiiirj  and,  v^ithout  absolutely  refusing,  sufficiently 
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intiiTiated,  that  he  could  not  resolve  upon  it,  with* 
out  doinj:^  violence  to  himself.  The  obstacles  and 
diihculties,  made  to  the  young  prince's  request,  - 
were  so  far  from  disgusting  him,  that  they  only  serv- 
ed, as  it  commonly  happens,  to  intlcime  his  desire. 
The  Pythacforean  philosophers  of  Graecia  Maiina  in 
Italy  joined  their  entreaties  with  his  and  Dion's, 
who  on  his  part  redoubled  his  solicitation,  and  used 
the  stront2;est  arguments  to  conquer  Plato's  repu.'T;- 
nance.  "This  is  not,"  said  lie,  "  tlie  concern  of 
"  a  private  j^erson,  but  of  a  powerful  prince,  whose 
**'  change' of  manners  \viil  have  the  same  effect 
*'  throughoat  his  whole  dominions,  with  the  ex- 
"  tent  of  wiiich  you  are  not  unacquainted.  It  h 
"  he  himself  who  makes  all  the  advances ;  \^'ho 
"  importunes  and  solicits  3'ou  to  come  to  his  asaist- 
"  ance,  and  employs  the  interest  of  all  your  iriends 
"  to  that  pe.rpose.  What  more  favourable  con- 
"  junctrn^e  could  we  expect  than  that  which  di- 
"  vine  providence  now  offers  ?  Are  you  not  afraid 
"  that  your  delays  will  give  the  flatterers,  ^vho 
"  surr-ound  the  young  prince,  the  opportunity  of 
"  drawing  him  over  to  themselves,  and  of  sedu- 
"  cing  him  to  change  his  resolution?  What  re- 
"  preaches  would  you  not  make  yourself,  and  uhat 
'•  dishonour  would  it  not  be  to  jjliilo^joplw,  sliould 
"  it  ever  be  s-ud,  that  Plato,  who  by  his  conn- 
"  sels  to  DiouN'sius,  might  have  estabushed  a  wise 
"  and  equitable  government  in  Sicily,  abandoiiad 
"it  to  all  the  evils  of  tyranny,  from  fear  of  undergo- 
"  ing  the  lutigues  of  a  voyage,  or  from  I  know  not 
"  what  other  imafjinary  difficulties?" 

""  Plato  could  not  resist  such  earnest  solicitations. 
Vanquished  by  the  consideration  of  what  v/as  due  to 
his  own  chiu^acter,  and  to  obviate  the  reproadi  of 
his  being  a  philosopher  in  words  only,  without  hash- 
ing ever  shewn  himself  such  in  his  actions,  and  con- 
scious besides  of  the  great  advantages  "N^hich  Sicily 

« Flut.  p.  s6'i. 
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niiofht  acquire  from  his  voyage,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded. 

The  flatterers  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  terrified 
with  the  resolution  v^hich  he  had  taken  contrary  to 
their  remonstrances,  and  fearing  the  presence  of 
Plato,  the  consequences  of  which  they  foresaw,  united 
together  ajjainst  him  as  their  common  enemy.  They 
rightly  judged,  that  if,  according  to  the  new  maxims 
of  cfoven^nent,  all  things  were  to  be  measured  by 
the  standard  of  true  merit,  and  no  favour  to  be 
expected  from  the  prince,  but  for  the  services  done 
the  state,  tliey  had  nothing  further  to  expect,  and 
)]iight  wait  their  whole  lives  at  court  to  no  manner 
of  purpose.  They  therefore  spared  no  pains  to 
render  Plato's  voyage  ineffectual,  though  they  were 
not  able  to  prevent  it.  They  prevailed  upon  Dio- 
nysius to  recal  Philistus  from  banishment,  who  was 
not  only  an  able  soldier  but  a  great  historian,  very 
eloquent  and  learned,  and  a  zealous  assertor  of  the 
tyranny.  They  hoped  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  him 
against  Plato  and  his  pliilosophy.  Upon  his  being 
Ijanished  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  on  some  personal 
discontent,  lie  iiad  retired  into  the  city  of  Adria,  where 
it  is  believed  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
writino-s.  ^  He  wrote  the  history  of  Egypt  in  twelve 
books,  that  of  Sicily  in  eleven,  and  of  Dionysius 
the  Tyrant  in  six ;  all  which  works  are  entirely  lost. 
Cicero  praises  *  him  much,  and  calls  him  a  little 
'i'hucydides,  peni  pusilliis  Thuq/dides,  to  signify 
that  he  copied  that  author,  and  not  w  ithout  success. 
The  courtiers  at  the  same  time  made  complaints 
against  Dion  to  Dionysius,  accusing  him  of  having 
iield  conferences  with  Theodotus  and  Heraclides, 

f  Dtod.  1.  xiii.  p.  2  22. 

*  Hunc  ( Thucydidem)  consecutvs  est  Syracusius  Philistus,  qui 
cum  Dionysii  tyranni familiar issinms  essit,  otium  suum  consumpsit 
in  historid  scribcndd,  maximeque  Thucydidem  est,  sicut  mihi  tide- 
tur,  imitatus.     Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  57. 

Siculus  ills,  creber,  acutus,  brevis,  pene  pusillus  Thucydides. 
Id.  Epist.  xiii.  ad  Qu.  frat.  1.  ii. 
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the  secret  enemies  of  that  prince,    to  concert  with: 
them  measures  for  subverting  the  tyranny. 

^This  was  the  state  of  aflkirs  when  Plato  arrived 
in  Sicily,  lie  was  received  with  infinite  caresses, 
and  with  the  liighest  marks  of  honour  and  respect. 
Upon  his  landing,  he  found  one  of  the  prince's 
chariots,  equally  magnificerit  in  its  horses  and  orna- 
ments, awaiting  him.  The  tyrant  offered  a  sacri- 
fice, as  if  some  singular  instance  of  good  fortune 
had  befallen  iiini ;  nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  a  w^ise 
man  who  is  capable  of  giving  a  prince  good  coun- 
sels, is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value  to  a  whole 
nation.  But  the  ^\orth  of  such  a  person  is  rarely 
known,  and  more  rarely  applied  to  the  uses  which 
mi^ht  be  made  of  it. 

1  •  •    •  • 

Plato  found  the  most  happy  dispositions  imagina- 
ble in  young  Dionysius,  who  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  his  lessons  and  counsels.  But  as  he  had  himself 
derived  infinite  improvement  from  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Socrates  his  master,  the  most  able  man 
of  all  the  Pagan  world  in  forming  the  mind  to  relish 
truth,  he  t  )ok  care  to  adapt  himself  \\  itli  wonderful 
'»>ddress  to  the  young  tyrants  humour,  avoidincf  all 
direct  attacks  upon  bis  passions;  taking  pains  to 
acquire  his  confidence  by  kind  and  insinuating  be- 
haviour; and  particularly  endeavouring  to  render 
.virtue  amiable,  in  order  to  render  it  at  the  same 
time  triumphant  over  vice,  which  keeps  mankind  in 
its  chains,  by  the  sole  force  of  allurements,  pleasures^ 
and  voluptuousness. 

'ilie  change  was  sudden  and  surprising.  The 
young  prince,  who  till  then  had  abandoned  himself 
to  idleness,  pleasure  anel  luxury,  and  was  i<j;norant 
of  all  tiic  duties  of  his  station,  the  inevitable  con- 
scqiien('c  of  a  dissolute  life,  awaking  as  from  a 
lethargic  sleep,  began  to  open  his  eyes,  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  to  relish  the 
refined   pleasure  of  conversation  equally  solid  and 

*  Piut.  iuBion.  p,  963. 
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agreeable.  He  was  now  as  passionately  fond  of 
learning  and  instruction,  as  he  had  once  been  averse 
and  repugnant  to  them.  The  court,  vvhich  ah.vavs 
apes  the  prince,  and  falls  in  with  his  inclinations  in 
every  thing,  entered  inlo  the  same  way  of  thinking. 
Tiie  apartments  of  the  palace,  like  so  man}'-  schools 
of  geometry,  were  full  of  the  dust  made  use  of  bv 
the  professors  of  that  science  in  tracing  their  figures  ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  stadj'  of  philosophy  and 
of  every  kind  of  hterature  became  the  reigning  and 
universal  taste. 

The  great  benefit  of  these  studies,  in  regard  to  a 
prince,  does  not  consist  alone  in  stoiing  his  mind 
\vith  an  infinity  of  the  most  curious,  useful,  and 
often  necessary  information,  but  has  the  farther 
advantage  of  withdrawing  him  from  idleness,  in- 
dolence, and  the  frivolous  amusements  of  a  court ; 
of  habituating  him  to  a  life  of  application  and  re- 
flection ;  of  inspiring  him  with  a  desire  of  instructing 
liimself  in  the  duties  of  the  sovereignty,  and  of  know- 
ing the  characters  of  such  as  have  excelled  in  the 
art  of  reigning ;  in  a  word,  of  making  himself  capable 
of  governing  tlie  state  in  his  o^vn  jx?rson,  and  of 
seeing  every  thing  AAith  his  own  eyes,  that  is  tQ  say, 
of  being  a  king  indeed.  And  this  it  was  that  the 
courtiers  and  flatterers,  as  usually  happens,  ^^ere 
unanimous  in  opii-j.sing.  , 

Ihey  vvere  con- idcrably  alarmed  by  an  expression 
tiiat  escaped  Dionysius,  and  shewed  how  strong  an 
iin})ression  had  been  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
discourses  he  had  hea^d  upon  the  hajipiness  of  a 
king,  wlio  is  regarded  -with  tender  affection  by  hi-i 
peo}>lc  as  tlieir  common  father,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  a  tyrant,  ^vhom  they  abhor  and  detest. 
Some  days  after  Plato's  arrival,  was  the  tiine  ap- 
]jointed  for  a  solchin  sacriliccj^' which  was  annually 
otibred  in  th(^  j)alace  for  the  prince's  prosperity. 
The  hci'idd  having  prayed  to  this  effect,  according 
vo  custom^  T/ial  it  i^ould  please  the  gods  to  support 
Ika:  tyrcimw,   and  presa've  the  t-jrant  :  Dionysius, 
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who  xvas  not  far  from  bim,  and  to  ^^hom  these 
terms  began  to  grow  odious,  called  out  to  him 
sloud,  "  ^\'ill  you  not  give  over  cursing  me?" 
Phihstus  and  his  part}'  were  infinitel}^  alarmed  at 
that  expression,  and  judged  from  it,  that  time  and 
habit  must  give  Plato  ad  invincible  ascendant  over 
Dionysius,  if  the  intercourse  of  a  few  days  could 
so  entirely  alter  his  disposition.  They  therefore 
set  themselves  at  Avork  upon  new  and  more  effectual 
stratagem.s  against  him. 

Tiiey  liegan  by  tiu'ning  the  retired  life  which 
Dionysius  was  induced  to  lead,  and  the  studies  in 
which  he  employed  himself,  into  ridicule,  as  if  it  was 
intended  to  make  a  philosopher  of  him.  But  that 
was  not  all ;  they  laboured  in  concert  to  render  the 
zeal  of  Dion  and  Plato  suspected,  and  even  odious 
to  him.  They  represented  them  as  *  impertinent 
censo!  s  and  in:ipenous  pedagogues,  who  assumed  an 
authority  over  him,  which  was  neither  consistent  with 
his  -due  nor  rank,  t  It  is  no  v.onder  that  a  voung 
prince  like  Dion^'sius,  who,  with  the  most  excellent 
natural  parts,  and  anjidst  the  best  examples,  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  supported  himself, 
sliould  at  length  give  way  to  such  artful  insinuations 
in  a  court,  that  had  long  been  infected,  where  there 
was  no  cniulation  but  to  excel  in  vice,  and  Mhere  he 
was  continually  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  flattei'ers  in- 
cessantly praising  and  admiring  him  in  everything;. 

But  the  principal  application  of  the  courtiers  vv-as 
to  decry  the  character  and  conduct  of  Dion  him- 
•^elf;  no  longer  separately,  nor  in  secret,  but  all 
togetlicr,  and  in  public.  They  talked  openly,  and 
to  wiioever  v.ould  give  them  the  hearing,  that  it  was 
visible  that  Dion  made  use  of  Plato's  eloquence, 
to  fascinate  and  enchant  Dionysius,  vvith  design  to 
draw  him  mto  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  throne, 

*  Tristcs  Sf  siiperciliosos  alienee  titx  censores,  puhlicos  pceda- 
^ogos.    Stni.  Epist.  cxxiii. 

\  Vix  urtibiis  honestis  pudor  retinetur,  nedum  inter  certamind 
viliorum  pudicitia,  aut  modesda,  aut  quidquatn  probi  mores 
scrvaretur.     Tacit.  Aunal.  l.iy.  c.  15. 
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that  he  might  take  possession  of  it  for  his  neplicws, 
the  childi-en  of  Aristomache,  and  establisii  theni^n 
ttie  sovereiofnty.  Thev  added,  that  it  was  very  ex- 
traordinary and  afflicting,  that  tiie  Athenians,  wlio 
had  formerly  invaded  bicily  with -great  forces  both 
by  sea  and  land,  which  had  all  perished  tiierc  wi'di- 
out  being  able  to  take  vSyracuse,  should.,novv  with  a 
single  sophist  attain  their  point,  and  ^tfbvert  the 
tyranny  of  Dion3^sius,  by  persuading  him  to  chsniiss 
tlie  ten  thousand  strangers  vvho  composed  his  guard  ; 
to  lay  aside  his  fleet  of  four  hundred  gallies,  which  he 
alvvays  kept  in  readiness  for  service  ;  and  to  disband 
his  ten  thousand  horse,  and  the  greatest  part  ot  his 
foot;  for  the  sake  of  going  to  find  in  the  Academy 
(tlie  place  where  Plato  taught)  a  pretended  supreme 
good  which  could  not  be  explained,  and  to  make 
himself  happy  in  imagination  by  the  study  of  geome- 
try, whilst  he  abandoned  to  Dion  and  his  nephews 
a  real  and  substantial  felicity,  consisting  in  empire, 
riches,  luxury,  and  pleasure. 


Sect.  II.  Banishment  of  Dion.  Plato  quits  the 
court  soon  after,  and  returns  into  Greece.  Dion 
admired  there  by  all  the  Learned.  Plato  returns 
to  Syracuse. 

The  courtiers,  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of 
every  favourable  moment,  perpetually  besieged 
the  young  prince,  and  covering  their  secret  motives 
under  the  appeaj'ance  of  zeal  for  his  service,  and  an 
affected  moderation  in  regard  to  Dion,  incessantly 
advised  him  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  security 
of  his  life  and  throne.  Such  repeated  discourse 
at  first  raised  in'  the  mind  of  Dionysius  violent 
suspicions  of  Dion,  which  presently  increased  into 
fierce  resentment,  and  broke  out  into  an  open  rup- 
ture. Letters  were  privately  brought  to  IJiony- 
sius,  written  by  Dion  to  the  Carthaginian  ambas-^ 
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sadov^,  wherein  be  told  them,  that  'when  thev 
shoidd  treat  of  peace  with  Dionysims,  he  zvoidd 
advise  them  not  to  open  the  conferences  but  in  his 
presence  ;  because  he  zvoidd  assist  them  in  making 
their  treaty  morefrm  and  tasting.  Diony.sius  read 
these  letters  to  Philistus,  and  having  concerted  with 
Tiim  what  measures  to  take^  he  amused  and  deceived 
Dion  with  the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation,  and 
led  him  alone  to  the  sea  side  below  the  citadel,  where 
he  shewed  him  his  letters,  and  accused  him  of  having 
entered  into  a  league  against  him  with  the  Cartha- 
tfinians.  }3ion  would  have  justified  himself,  but 
he  refused  to  hear  him,  and  made  him  immediatel}' 
go  on  board  a  brigantine,  Avhich  had  orders  to  carry 
him  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  there. 
Dion  immediately  after  set  sail  for  Peloponnesus. 

'  So  harsh  and  unjust  a  treatment  could  not  tail 
of  malving  abundance  of  noise,  and  the  Avhole  city 
declared  against  it ;  especially  as  it  was  reported, 
though  without  foundation,  that  Plato  Had  been 
put  to  death.  ''  Dionysius,  who  a|)prchended  the 
consequences,  took  pains  to  appease  the  public  dis- 
content, and  to  stifle  the'  complaints.  lie  gave 
Dion's  relations  two  vessels  to  transport  to  him  in 
Peloponnesus  his  riches  and  numerous  tamily ;  lor 
he  had  the  equipage  of  a  king. 

As  soon  as  Dion  was  gone,  Dionysius  made 
Plato  change  his  lodging,  and  brought  him  into  the 
citadel;  in  appearance  to  do  bimhcnour,  but  in 
reality  to  assure  him.self  of  his  person,  and  prevent 
him  frooi  going  to  join  Dion.  In  bringing  Plato 
nearer  to'  him,  he  might  aU.o  have  in  view  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  more  frequently  and  more 
commodiously.  For,  charmed  uitb  the  allurenients, 
of  his  conversation,  and  studying  to  })lease  liim  in 
every  thing,  and  to  merit  his  affection,  he  had  con- 
ceived an  esteem,   or  rather  passion  for  him,  whici'^ 

^'Diotl.  1.  xvi.  p.  4.10,  41;.  'Plut.  p.pf)^ 

'^  Plat.  Kp.  \ii,  '     •        •' 
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rose  even  to  jealousv,  but  a  jealousy  of  that  vio- 
lence, that  could  suffer  neither  companion  nor  rival. 
He  wished  to  enLiross  him  entirely  to  liimseif.  to 
reign  solely  in  his  thoughts  and  affections,  and 
to  be  the  only  object  of  his  love  and  esteem. 
He  seemed  ready  to  give  him  all  his  treasures  and  all 
his  authority,  provided  he  would  but  love  him  better 
than  Dion,  and  not  prefer  the  lattcr's  friendship  to 
his.  Plutarch  has  reason  to  call  this  passion  a  ty- 
rannic affection  \  Plato  had  much  to  sutler  from 
it ;  for  it  had  all  the  symptoms  of  the  n:iost  ardent 
jealousy.  *'  Sometimes  it  was  all  friendship,  caresses, 
and  fond  respect,  with  an  unbounded  openness  of 
heart,  and  an  endless  swell  of  tender  sentiments  : 
Sometimes  it  was  all  reproaches,  menaces,  iierce 
passion,  and  wild  emotion ;  and  soon  after  it  suiik 
into  repentance,  excuses,  tears,  and  humble  enr 
treaties  of  pardon  arjd  forgiveness. 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  very  conve- 
niently for  Plato,  which  obliged  Dionysius  to  re- 
store hjrn  his  liberty,  and  send  him  home.  At  his 
departure  he  would  have  overwhelmed  him  with  pre- 
sents, but  Plato  refused  them,  contenting  himself 
■with  his  promise  to  recal  Dion  the  following  spring : 
He  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  only  sent  him  his 
revenue,  desiring  Plato  in  his  letters  to  excuse  his 
breach  of  promise  at  the  time  prefixed,  and  to  impute 
it  only  to  the  war.  He  assured  him,  as  soon  as 
peace  should  be  concluded,  that  Dion  should  re- 
turn ;  upon  condition,  however,  that  he  should 
continue  quiet,  and  not  intermeddle  in  affairs^, 
nor  enaeavour  to  lessen  him  in  the  opinjoii  of  the 
Greeks. 

Plato  on  his  return  to  Greece,  went  to  see  the 
games  at  Olympia,  Avhere  he  happened  to  lodge 
amongst  strangers    of    distinction.     He    ate    an^ 

'lijiZTDv)  Tt'jai'i'iicov  I'fWTa. 
"'^   hi  (tniore  here  omnia  insunt  vitia  ;  su.spiciones,  inimiciihe,  i/j' 
jurixE,  iiiducicE^  bellum,  pax  rui-sum.     Terent.  in  Eunuch. 

— ■ In  amore  hcsc  sunt  mala  :    helium, 

Fax  rursMm.     IIoR. 
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passed  whole  days  with  them,  livincf  in  a  plain  and 
simple  manner,  Mithoiit  ever  mentionincr  Socrates 
or  the  Academy,  or  making  himself  known  in  any 
thing,  except  that  his  name  was  Plato.  The  stran- 
gers, were  overjoyed  at  having  met  with  so  mild 
and  amiable  a  companion ;  but  as  he  never  talked 
of  any  thing  but  of  common  topics,  they  had  not  the 
least  notion,  that  he  was  the  philosopher  whose 
reputation  was  so  universal.  When  the  games 
were  over,  they  went  with  him  to  Athens,  where 
he  provided  them  with  lodgings.  They  were  scarce 
arrived  there,  w^hen  they  desired  him  to  carry 
them  to  see  the  famous  philosopher  of  his  name, 
who  had  been  Socrates's  disciple.  Plato  told  them 
smiling,  that  he  was  the « man;  upon  which  the 
strangers,  surprised  at  their  having  possessed  so 
inestimable  a  treasure  Avithout  knowing  it,  were 
much  displeased  with,  and  secretly  reproached 
themselves,  for  not  having  discerned  the  great  merit 
of  the  man,  through  the  veil  of  simplicity  and  mo- 
desty which  he  had  thrown  over  it,  \vhilst  they  ad- 
mired him  the  more  upon  that  account. 

™  The  time  Dion  passed  at  Athens  was  not  mispent. 
He  employed  it  chiefly  in  the  study  of  philosoj)hy, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  taste,  and  which  was  be- 
come his  delight.  *  He  knew  however,  which  is 
not  very  easy,  to  confine  it  within  just  bounds,  and 
never  gave  himself  up  to  it  at  the  expence  of  any 
duty.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  Plato  made 
him  contract  a  particular  friendship  with  his  nephew 
Speusippus,  who,  uniting  the  easy  and  insinuating 
manners  of  a  courtier  with  the  gravity  of  a  philo- 
sopher, knew  how  to  associate  mirth  and  innocent 
pleasure  with  the  most  serious  aflairs,  and  by 
that  character,  very  rarely  found  amongst  men  of 
learning,     was    the  most   proper  of    all  men    to 

■"  Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  964. 

*  Retinuitque,  quod  estdijficillimum,  ex sapientid modum.  Tacit. 
in  vit.  Agric.  n.  4. 
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soften  what  was  too  rough  and  austere  in  Dion's 
temper. 

Viliilst  Dion  wasiit  Athens,  it  fell  to  Plato's  turn 
to  give  the  public  shames,  and  to  have  tragedies  per- 
foi  iiied  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  which  was  usually 
attended  with  great  magniiicence  and. expcnce,  from 
an  extraordinary  emulation  wiiich  had  grown  into 
fashion.  Dion  defrayed  the  whole  charge.  Plato, 
wiio  sought  every  occa:;icn  of  producing  him  to  the 
public,  was  well  pleased  to  resign  that  honour  to 
him,  in  order  that  liis  magnificence  might  make 
him  still  better  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Athe- 
jiians. 

Dion  visited  also  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  was 
present  at  all  their  feasts  and  assemblies,  and  con- 
versed \^itli  the  most  excellent  wits,  and  the  most 
profound  statesmen.  He  was  not  distinguished  in 
company  by  the  haughtiness  and  pride  too  common 
in  persons  of  his  rank,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an 
unafiected,  simple,  and  modest  air ;  and  especially 
by  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  w  isdom  of  his  reflections.  All  the 
cities  paid  him  the  highest  honours,  and  even  the  La- 
cedasmonians  declared  him  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  with- 
out regarding  the  resentment  of  Dionysius,  though 
he  actually  w  as  assisting  them  at  that  tjme  with  a 
powerful  supply  in  their  war  against  the  Ihebans.  So 
manv  marks  of  esteem  and  distinction  alarmed  the 
tyrant's  jealousy.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  remittances 
of  Dion's  revenues,  and  ordered  them  to  be  received 
by  his  own  officers. 

''  After  Dionysius  had  put  an  end  to  the  w^ar  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  Sicil}^,  of  which  history  re- 
lates no  circumstance,  he  was  afraid  that  his  treat- 
ment of  Plato  would  prejudice  the  philosophers  against 
him,  and  make  him  pass  for  their  enemy.  For  this  . 
reason  he  invited  the  most  learned  men  of  Italy  to  his 
court,  where  he  held  frequent  assemblies,  in  which, 

*  Plat.  Epist.  tii.  p.  338,  340.   Plut,  in  Dion,  p.  964,  966^ 
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Oiit  of  ;i  foolish  ambition,  he  endeavoured  to  excel 
them  all  in  eloquence  and  depth  of  laiowledge; 
venting,  without  application,  such  of  Plato's  dis- 
courses as  he  retained.  But  as  he  had  those  dis- 
cour3(3s  onlv  by  rote,  and  his  heart  had  never  been 
riy-htly  affected  v.ith  them,  the  source  of  iiis  eloquence 
was  soon  exhausted.  He  then  perceived  what  he  had 
lost  by  not  having  made  a  better  use  of  that  treasure 
of  wisdom  which  he  had  once  in  his  o^vn  possession 
and  under  his  own  root,  and  by  not  having;  heard,  in 
&U  their  extent,  tiie  admirable  lectures  of  the  greatest 
piiilosopher  in  the  world. 

As  in  tyrants  every  tiling  is  violent  and  irregular, 
Dionysius  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  excessive 
desii-e  of  seeing  Plato  ac;ain,  and  used  an  means  for 
tliat  purpose.  He  prevailed  upon  Architas,  and  the 
other  Pvthasorean  philosophers,  to  write  to  him, 
that  ho  mi^2ht  return  with  all  ujanncr  of  security  • 
and  to  l>e  bound  for  the  performance  of  all  the  pro- 
mises which  had  been  made  to  him.  They  deputed 
Archidernus  to  Phito,  and  ])iony.-?ius  sent  at  the 
same  time  t'vo  gallies  of  three  benches  of  rowers, 
with  several  of  his  frien<ls  on  board,  to  entreat  his 
compliance.  He  also  a\  rote  letters  to  him  with  his 
own  hand,  in  which  he  frankly  declared,  that  if  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Sicily,  Dion 
hiid  nothing  to  ex|)ect  fi'om  liim  ;  but  that  if  he  came, 
tiiere  was  nothing  that  he  would  not  be  inclined  to  do 
in  liis  favoiu*. 

Dion  recei^■ed  several  letters  at  the  same  time 
from  his  wife  and  sister,  who  pressedhim  to  prevail 
upon  Plato  to  make  the  voyage,  and  to  satisty  tiie 
impatience  of  Dionysius,  that  he  might  have  no 
new  pretexts  against  him  upon  that  account.  What- 
ever repugnance  Plato  had  to  it,  he  could  not  resist 
the  warm  solicitations  made  to  him,  and  determined 
to  go  to  Sicily  for  the  third  time,  at  seventy  years 
of  age. 

His  arrival  gave  the  ^vhole  people  new  hopes, 
■s^ho  flattered  themselves,    that  his  \^ isdom  would 
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at  length  overthrow  the  tyranny,  and  the  joy  of 
Dionysius  was  inexpres^dbie.  He  appointed  the 
apartment  of  the  gardens  for  his  lodging;,  the  mo^t 
honourable  in  the  palace,  and  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  him,  that  he  suffered  him  to  have  access 
at  all  hours,  without  being  searched ;  a  favour  not 
granted  to  any  of  his  best  friends. 

After  the  hrst  caresses  were  over,  Plato  was  anxi- 
ous to  enter  upon  Dion's  atiair,  which  he  had  much 
at  heart,  and  which  was  the  principal  motive  of  hi^ 
voyage.  But  Dionysius  put  it  off  at  first;  to  which 
ensued  complaints  and  murmurings,  though  not 
out^^ardly  expressed  for  some  time.  The  tyrant 
took  great  care  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  endea- 
vouring by  all  manner  of  honours  and  by  all 
possible  regard  and  complaisance,  to  abate  his  friend- 
ship for  Dion.  Plato  dissembled  on  his  side,  and 
though  extremely  shocked  at  so  notorious  a  breach 
of  faith,  he  kept  his  opinion  to  himself 

Whilst  they  v/ere  upon  these  tenPiS  and  believed 
that  nobody  penetrated  their  secret,  Helicon  of 
Cyzicum,  one  of  Plato's  particular  friends,  foretold, 
that  on  a  certain  day  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  ;  which  happening  according;  to  his  predic- 
tion exactly  at  the  hour  assigned,  Dionysius  was  so 
much  surpVsied  and  astonished  at  it  (a  proof  that  he 
was  no  great  philosopher,)  that  he  made  him  a 
present  of  a  talent  *.  i\ristippus  jesting  upon  that 
occasion,  said,  that  he  had  also  something  very  in- 
credible and  extraordinary  to  foretel.  Upon  being 
pressed  to  explain  himself,  "  I  prophesy,"  said  he, 
.'■'  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Dionysius  and 
"  Plato,  who  seem  to  agree  so  well  ^\''lth  each  other, 
*■  will  be  enemies." 

Dionysius  verified  this  prediction ;  for  being  weary 
of  the  constraint  he  laid  upon  himself,  he  ordered 
all  Dion's  lands  aiid  effects  to  be  sold,  and  applied 

-  A  thousand  wrowns. 
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the  money  to  his  oun  use.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  Plato  quit  the  apartments  in  the  garden,  and 
gave  him  another  lodgins  without  the  castle  in  the 
midst  of  his  guai'ds,  who  had  long  hated  him,  and 
would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  kill  him, 
because  he  had  advised  Dionysius  to  renounce  the 
tj-rannv,  to  break  them,  and  to  live  without  any 
other  guard  than  the  love  of  his  people.  Plato  was 
sensible,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  tyrant's  favour, 
u  ho  resti'ained  tiie  fury  of  his  guard. 

Architas,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  was  the  principal  person,  and  supreme  magi- 
strate of  Tarentum,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Plato's 
great  danger,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  with  a  galley 
of  thirty  oai's  to  demand  him  from  Dionysius,  and 
to  remind  him,  that  he  had  come  to  Syracuse  only 
upon  his  promise,  and  that  of  all  the  Pyti^^agorean 
philosophers,  who  had  engaged  for  his  safety ;  that 
therefore  he  could  not  retain  him  against  his  will,  nor 
suffer  any  insult  to  be  done  to  his  person,  without 
a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  and  absolutely  forfeiting 
the  opinion  of  all  honest  men.  These  just  remon- 
strances awakened  a  remnant  of  shame  in  the  t3Tant, 
who  at  last  pennitted  Plato  to  return  into  Greece. 

°  Piiilosophy  and  wisdom  abandoned  the  palace 
with  him.  To  the  conversations,  as  agieeable  as 
useful,  to  that  taste  and  passion  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  the  grave  and  judicious  reflections  of  a 
profoundly  wise  politician,  idle  tattle,  frivolous 
amusements,  and  a  stupid  indolence,  entirely  averse 
to  every  thing  serious  or  reasonable,  were  seen  to 
succeed'.  Gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  debaucher}^ 
resumed  their  former  empire  at  the  court,  and  ti'ans- 
formed  it  from  the  school  of  virtue,  which  it  had  been 
under  Plato,  into  the  real  stable  of  Circe. 

•  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  32; 
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Sect.  III.  Dion  sets  out  to  deliver  Syracuse.  Sud- 
den and  fortunate  Success  of  his  Enterprise. 
Horrid  Ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans.  Unparal- 
leled Goodness  of  Dion  to   them  and    his  most 

•     cruel  Enemies.    His  Death. 

"  When   Plato   had   quitted    Sicily,    Dionysius    A^-M.. 
thre^^•  off  all  reserve,   and  married  his  sister  Arete,  Ant.tj.C. 
Dion's  wife,  to  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends.     So      361. 
unworthy  a  treatment  was,  in  a  manner,  the  signal 
of  the  war.     From  that  moment  Dion  resolved  to 
attack  ^he  tyrant  with  open  force,  and   to  revenge 
himself  for  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done  him.     Plato 
did  all  in  his  pov\er  to  make  him  change  his  resolu- 
tion; but    finding    his   endeavours  ineffectual,    he 
foretold  the  misfortunes  he  was  about  to  occasion, 
and  declared,  that  he  must  expect  neither  assistance 
nor  relief  from  him ;  that  as  he  had  been  the  guest 
and  companion  of   DiGn3^sius,    had  lodged  in  his 
palace,  and  joined  in  the  same  sacrifices  with  him. 
he  should  never  forget  the  duties  of  hospitality ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  wanting  to  his  friend- 
ship for  Dion,  that  he  would   continue  neuter,  al- 
'vavs  ready  to  discharge  the  offices  of  a  mediator  be- 
tween them,   though  he  should   oppose  their  de- 
signs, w  hen  tliey  tended  to  the  destmction  of  each 
other. 

Whether  tlirough  pruek  iice  or  gratitude,  or  the 
conviction  that  Dion  could  not  justifiably  undertake 
to  dethrone  Dionysius ;  this  was  Plato's  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  Speusippus,  and  all  the  rest  of 
Dion's  friends,  perpetually  exhorted  him  to  go  and 
restore  the  liberty  of  Sicily,  which  opened  its  arms 
to  liim,  and  was  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  ut- 
most jo  v.     This  was  indeed  the  disposition  of  Syra- 

P  Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  966,  068. 
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case,  which  Speus-ippus,  during  his  residence  there 
uith  Plato,  had  feufficicntly  experienced.  This  was 
the  universal  cry  ;  wliilst  they  importuned  and  cop- 
jured  Dion  to  come  thither,  desiring  him  not  to 
be  in  pain  fur  the  want  of  sliips  or  troops,  but 
only  to  embark  in  the  first  nierchant  vessel  he  met 
with,  and  lend  his  person  and  name  to  the  Syracu- 
£9.ns  against  Dionysius. 

Dion  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  take  tliat 
resolution,  which  in  one  respect  cost  him  not  a 
little.  From  the  time  that  Dionysius  had  obliged 
him  to  quit  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  his 
banishment  the  most  agreeable  life  it  was  possible 
to  imagine,  for  a  person,  who  like  him  had  con- 
tracted a  taste  for  the  delights  of  study.  He  en- 
jo^-ed  in  peace  the  conversation  of  the  philosophers, 
and  Mas  present  at  their  disputations;  shining  in  a 
manner  entirely  peculiar  to  himself  by  the  greatness 
of  his  genius,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment;  going 
to  all  the  cities  of  the  learned  Greece,  to  see  and 
converse  witli  the  most  eminent  for  their  knowledge 
and  capacity,  and  to  correspond  uith  the  ablest 
politicians;  leaving  every  -where  the  marks  of  his 
liberality  and  magnificence,  equally  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  that  knew  him ;  and  receiving, 
wherever  he  came,  the  highest  honours,  which  were 
rendered  more  to  his  merit  than  his  birth.  It  was 
from  so  hai^py  a  life  that  he  withdrew  himself  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  his  coiintrv,  which  implored  his  pro- 
tection, and  to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny 
under  which  it  had  long  groaned. 

No  enterprise  perhaps  v/as  ever  formed  with  so 
much  boldness,  or  conducted  with  so  much  pru- 
dence. Dion  began  to  raise  foreign  troops  privately 
by  proper  agents,  for  the  better  concealment  of  his 
design.  A  great  number  of  considerable  persons, 
and  wlio  were  at  the  head  of  alfairs,  joined  Avith  him. 
Uut  what  is  verv  surprising,  of  all  those  -whom  the 
tyrant  had  banished,  and  who  were  not  less  tlian  a 
thousand,  only  tv.enty-iive  accompanied  him  in  thi» 
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expedition  ;  so  much  had  fear  got  possession  of  them. 
The  isle  of  Zacyntlius  was  tiie  place  of  rendezvous, 
where  the  troops  assembled  to  the  nuuiber  of  ahiiost 
eisht  hundred  ;  but  all  of  tliein  of  tried  courage  on 
svreat  occasions,  excellently  disci})lined  and  r(«bust, 
of  an  audacity  and  experience  rart'ly  to  be  ''ound 
amongst  the  most  brave  and  warlike;  and,. in  iiiie, 
Ifighly  capable  of  ammatiug  the  troops  wJiicii  Dion 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  in  Sicily,  and  of  setting  them 
the  example  of  fighting  with  ail  tiiC  valour  so  iiobie 
an  enterprise  required. 

But  when  they  were  to  set  forwards,  and  it  was 
known  tliat  this  armament  was  intended  against  vSi- 
cily  and  Dionysius,  for  till  then  it  had  not  been  de- 
clared, they  were  ail  in  a  constei-nation,  and  re- 
pented their  having  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  whicii 
they  could  not  avoid  considering  as  the  eiTect  oi  ex- 
treme rashness  and  folly,  that  in  the  last  despair  was 
for  putting  every  thing  to  the  hazai'd.  Dion  had  ocr 
casion  at  this  time  for  all  liis  resolution  and  eloquence 
to  reanimate  the  troops,  and  reiiiove  their  fears. 
But  after  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  with  an  assured 
tiiou^ri  modest  tone,  had  n^.ade  them  understand, 
that  he  did  not  lead  them  in  this  expedidon  as  sol- 
diers, but  as  officers,  to  put  them  at  the  head  of  tlio 
Syracusans,  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  hud 
been  long  pre[)Liredfor  a  revolt,  their  dread  and  sad- 
ness were  chaiiL-ed  into  shouts  of  joy,  and  they  de- 
sired nothing  so  much  as  to  proceed  on  their  voy- 
age. 

Dion  having  prepared  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  be. 
offered  to  Apollo,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  completely  armed,  and  in  that  equipage 
marched  in  })rocession  to  tlie  teniple.  lie  after- 
wards gave  a  great  feast  to  tlie  whole  couipany,  at 
the  end  of  which,  after  the  libations  and  solemu 
prayers  had  been  made,  there  happened  a  sudden 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  Dion,  wlio  was  ucll  versed 
in  the  causes  of  such  appearances,  reassured  his 
soldiers,  who  v.ere  at  first  in  some  terror  upon  that 
IS 
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account.  The  next  day  they  embarked  on  board 
two  trading  vessels,  which  Mere  toiiowed  by  a  third 
not  so  large,  and  bv  tAvo  barksof  tiiirty  oars. 

''Who  could  have  imagined,  says  an  historian, 
that  a  man  with  two  merchant-vessels  should  ever 
dare  to  attack  a  prince,  who  had  four  *  hundred 
ships  of  war,  an  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten 
thousand  horse,  with  magazines  of  arms,  and  corn 
in  proportion,'  and  treasures  sufficient  to  pay  and 
maintain  them ;  m  ho,  besides  all  this,  was  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  greatest  and  strono;est  cities 
then  in  the  world,  with  ports,  arsenals,  and  impreg- 
nable citadels,  with  the  additional  strength  and  sup- 
port of  a  great  number  of  potent  allies  ?  The  event 
will  shew,  whether  force  and  power  are  adamantine 
chains  for  retaining  a  state  in  subjection,  as  the  elder 
Dionysius  flattered  himself;  or  a\  hether  the  goodness, 
humanity,  and  justice  of  princes,  and  the  love  of  sub- 
jects, are  not  infinitely  stronger  and  more  indissoluble 
tics^ 

'  Dion  having  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of 
troops,  -was  twelve  days  under  sail  v,ith  little  wind, 
and  the  thirteenth  arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  cape  of 
Sicily,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  from  Syracuse. 
When  they  came  to  that  place,  the  pilot  gave  notice 
that  they  must  land  directly,  that  there  was  reason  to 
fear  an  hun'icane,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  put  to  sea.     But  Dion,  who  apprehended 

1  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  41'^. 

'  Plut.  in  Dion,  p,  968.  972.     Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  414,  417. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehefid,  how  the  two  Dionysii  were 
capable  of  maintaining  so  great  a  force  by  sea  and  land,  their 
dominions  being  only  a  part  of  Sicily,  and  consequently  o*  no 
great  e?:tent.  It  is  true,  that  the  city  of  Syracnse  had  been 
very  much  enriched  by  commerce;  and  undoubtedly  those 
two  princes  received  great  contributions  from  the  cities  d'e- 
, pendent  upon  them  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy  :  But  it  is  still  no 
easy  matter  to  conceive  how  all  this  could  be  sufiicient  for  the 
enormous expences  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  in  fitting  out  great 
fleets,  raising  and  maintaining  numerous  armies,  and  erecting 
magnificent  buildings.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  historians 
had  given  us  some  better  lights  upon  this  head. 
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making  his  descent  so  near  the  enemy,  and  cho^e  to 
land  farther  off,  doubled  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  He 
had  no  sooner  passed  it,  than  a  furious  storm  aro«;e, 
attended  with  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  Mhvdi 
drove  his  ships  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Alrica,  ^^heye 
they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  dashed  lo  {jicces 
against  the  rocks.  Happily  for  them  a  south  wind 
rising  suddenly,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  unkuled 
all  tneir  sails,  and  after  having  made  vows  to  the 
gods,  they  stood  out  to  sea  for  Sicily.  They  ran  in 
this  manner  four  days,  and  on  the  lifth  entered  tliC 
port  of  Minoa,  a  small  town  of  Sicily  under  the  Car- 
thaginians; whose  commander  Synalus  was  Dion"^ 
particular  friend  and  guest.  They  vvere  perfectly  well 
received,  and  would  have  staid  tliere  soiue  time  to 
refresh  themselves,  after  the  rude  fatigues  they  had 
suifered  daring  the  storm,  if  they  had  not  been  in- 
formed that  Dionysius  was  absent,  having  embarked 
some  days  before  for  the  coa.st  of  Itaiy,  attended  by 
fourscore  vessels.  The  soldiers  demanded  earnestly 
to  be  led  on  against  the  enemy,  and  Dion,  having 
desired  Synalus  to  send  his  bag:<zage  after  him,  at  a 
proper  time,  marched  directly  to  Syracuse. 

li  is  troops  increased  consider -ibly  upon  his  route, 
\by  the  great  number  of  those  who  came  to  Join  iiim 
from  all  parts.  The  news  of  his  arrival  being  soon 
known  at  S}Tacuse,  Timocratss,  who  had  married 
Dion's  wife,  the  sister  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  he  had 
left  the  command  of  the  city  in  his  absence,  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  him  into  Italy,  with  advice  of 
Dion's  progress. .  But  that  courier,  being  almost  at 
his  jo arnev  s  end,  was  so  fatigued  with  having  run  ^ 

the  best  part  of  the  night,  that  he  lound  himself 
under  tiie  necessity  of  stopping  to  take  a  little  sleep. 
In  ^■i-j  meantime,  a  wolf,  attracted  by  tiie  .-.me! I  of.*, 
a  piece  of  meat  which  he  had  in  his  wallet,  came 
to  the  place,  and  ran  away  with  both  the  flesh  and 
the  ba^,  in  which  he  had  also  put  his  dispatches. 
Dionysius  was  by  tiiis  means  prevented  for  soni^ 
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time  from  knowing  that  Dion  was  arrived,  and  then 
received  the  news  from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Ana  pus,  which  runs 
about  half  a  league  from  the  cit}*,  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  halt,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  upon  the  river 
side,  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  rising  sun.  All 
who  were  present,  seeins  him  with  a  wreath  of  fiowers 
upon  his  head,  which  he  wore  upon  account  of  the 
sacrifice,  cro'.vned  themselves  also  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  animated  with  one  and  the  same  spirit.  He 
had  been  joined  on  his  march  by  at  least  live  thou- 
sand men,  and  advanced  with  them  towards  the 
city.  The  most  considerable  of  the  inhabitants  came 
out  in  white  habits  to  receive  him  at  the  gates.  At 
the  same  time  the  people  fell  upon  the  tjTants friends, 
and  upon  the  spies  and  informers,  an  accurseo 

n\CE     OF     WRETCHES,      *  THE     ENEMIES    OF    THE 

GODS  AXD  MEM,  says  Plutarch,  who  made  it  the 
daily  business  of  their  lives,  to  disperse  themselves 
into  all  parts,  to  mingle  Mith  the  citizens,  to  pry  into 
all  their  affairs,  and  to  re):»ort  to  the  tyrant  whatever 
they  said  or  thought,  and  often  what  they  neither 
.said  nor  thought.  These  were  the  first  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  people,  and  were  knocked  on  the  head 
with  clubs  immediately.  Timocrates,  not  able  to 
throw  himself  into  the  citadel,  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  escaped  from  tlie  city. 

At  that  instant  Dion  appeared  within  sight  of  the 
walls.  He  marched  at  tiie  head  of  his  troops  ma^ni- 
ticentlv  armed,  uith  his  brotlier  Megacles  on  one 
side,  and  Callippus  the  Athenian  on  the  other,  both 
crowned  u  ith  chaplets  of  flowers.  After  him  came 
an  hundred  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  very  fine  troops, 
wliom  he  had  chosen  for  his  guard.  The  rest  fol- 
lowed in  order  of  battle,  with  their  officers  at  the 
head  of  them.  The  Syracusans  beheld  them  with 
nexpressible  satisfaction,  and  received  them  as  a  sa- 
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cred  procession,  whom  the  gods  themselves  regarded 
with  pleasure,  and  who  restored  them  their  liberty 
with  the  democracy,  forty-eight  years  after  they  haJd 
been  banished  from  their  city,  ilfter  Dion  had 
made  his  entry,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound, 
to  appease  the  noise  and  tumult ;  and  silence  being 
made,  an  herald  proclaimed,  that  "  Dion  and  Me- 
gacles  were  come  to  abolish  the  tyranny,  and  to  free 
the  Svracusans  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily  from  the 
yoke  of  the  tyrant."  And  being  desirous  to  harangue 
the  people  in  person,  he  ^vent  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  through  the  quarter  called  Achradina. 
Wherever  he  passed,  the  Syracusans  had  set  out,  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  streets,  tables  and  bov*-ls,  and  had 
prepared  victims,  and  as  he  came  before  their  houses, 
they  threw  all  sorts  of  flowers  upon  tiim,  addressing 
vows  and  prayers  to  him  as  to  a  god.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  idolatry,  whicli  paid  divine  honours  to  those 
who  had  done  the  people  any  great  and  signal  ser- 
vices. And  can  there  be  any  service,  any  gift,  so 
valuable  as  that  of  liberty!  Not  far  from  the  citadel, 
and  below  the  place  called  Pentapylce,  stood  a  sun- 
dial upon  a  high  pedestal,  erected  by  Dionysius. 
Dion  placed  himself  upon  it,  and  in  a  speech  to 
the  people,  exhorted  them  to  employ  their  utmost 
efforts  for  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  their 
liberly.  The  Syracusans,  tmn- ported  with  what  he 
said,  and  anxious  to  express  t!;"ir  gratitude  and  af- 
fection, elected  him  and  his  brother  captains  general 
with  supreme  authoritv;  and  by  their  consent,  and 
at  their  entreaty,  joined  \a  ith  them  twenty  of  the  most 
considerable  citizens,  half  of  whom  were  of  the  num- 
ber of  tliose  who  had  been  banished  by  DionysiuS; 
and  returned  with  Dion. 

Having  afteruards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipolis, 
he  set  the  citizens  v.  ho  were  prisoners  in  it  at  Uberty^ 
and  fortified  it  v/ith  strong  v^  orks.  Dionysius  arrived 
from  Italy  seven  days  after,  and  entered  the  citadel 
by  sea.  The  same  day  a  great  number  of  carriages 
brought  Dion  the  anas  which  he  had  left  with  b^- 
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nalus.  These  he  distributed  amongst  the  citizens  who 
were  unprovided.  All  the  rest  armed  and  equipped 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  expressing  the 
greatest  ardour  and  zeal. 

])ionysius  began  by  sending  ambassadors  to  Dion 
and  the  Syracusans  with  proposals,  which  seemed 
very  advantageous.  The  answer  ^\as,  that  by  way 
of  preliminary,  he  must  abdicate  the  tyranny ;  to 
which  Dionysius  did  not  seem  averse,  from  thence 
he  came  to  interviews  and  conferences ;  which  were 
only  feints  to  gain  time,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the 
Syracusans  b}^  the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  made  the  deputies,  who  were  sent 
to  treat  with  iiim,  prisoners,  he  suddenly  attacked, 
with  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  the  wall,  with  which 
the  Syracusans  had  surrounded  the  citadel,  and 
made  several  breaches  in  it.  So  warm  and  unex- 
pected an  assault,  put  Dion's  soldiers  into  great  con- 
fusion, and  they  immediately  tied.  Dion  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  stop  them,  and  believing  example  more 
prevalent  than  words,  he  threw  himself  fiercely  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  where  be  stood  their  charge 
with  intrepid  courage,  and  lulled  great  numbers  of 
them.  He  received  a  wound  in  the  hand  from  a 
spear ;  his  arms  were  scarce  proof  against  the  great 
number  of  darts  thrown  at  him,  and  his  shield  being 

.pierced  through  in  many  places  with  spCcirs  and  ja- 

-  velins,  he  was  at  length  beateh  down.  His  soldiers 
imm.ediately  brought  him  off  from  the  enemy.  He 
left  Timonides  to  command  them,  and  getting  oii 

"liorseback,  rode  through  the  whole  city,  stopt  the 
feght  of  the  Syracusans,  and  taking  the  foreign  sol- 
diers, whom  he  had  leftlo  guard  the  quarter  called 
Achradina,  he  led  them  on  fresh  against  Dionysius's 
troops,"  vvho  were  already  fatigued,  and  entirely  dis- 
couraged by  so  vigorous  and  unexpected  a  resistance. 

rit  was  now  no  longer  <a  -battle,  but  a  pursuit;  A 
great  number  of  the  tyraht-jj  troops  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  tlie  rest  escaped  with  diOiculLy  into 
t^  x:itad.eii '.  3[]iis>victQi!y  w^s  briliiaiifc  jaiid  glorious. 
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The  SyracLisans,  to  re^^ard  the  .valour  of  the  foreign 
troops,  gave  each  of  them  a  considerable  sum  of 
money ;  and  those  soldiers,  to  honour  Dion,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  came  heralds  from  Dionysius,  ^vith  se- 
veral letters  for  Dion  from  the  women  of  his  fanniy, 
and  with  one  from  Dionysius  himself.    Dion  ordered 
them  all  to  be  read  in  a  full  assembly.     That  of 
Dionysius  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  request  and 
justification,  intermixed  however  with  the  most  ter- 
rible menaces  against  the  persons  who  were  dearest 
to  Dion ;  liis  sister,  wife,  and  son.     It  was  written 
v»  ith  an  art  and  address  exceedingly  well  calculated  to 
render  Dion  suspected.  ^Dionysius  put  him  in  mind 
ot  the  ardour  and  zeal  he  had  formerly  expressed 
ior  the  support  of  the  tyranny,  lie  exhorted  him  in 
language  though  c«vert  and  seme  what  oliscure,  yet 
sufficiently  plain  to  be  understood,  not  to  abolish  it 
entirely;    but  to  preserve  it  for  himself:    Not  to 
give  the  people  their  liberty,   who  at  heart  had  no 
attachment  to    him ;     nor   to    abandon    his    own 
safety,  and  that  of  his  friends  and  relations,  to  the 
capricious  humour  of  a  violent  and  inconstant  mul- 
titude. 

'  The  reading  of  this  letter  had  the  effect  which 
Dionysius  had  proposed  from  it.  The  Syracusans, 
Avithout  regard  to  Dion's  goodness.to  them,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  soul  in  forgetting  his  dearest  interests, 
and  the  ties  of  nature,  to  restore  them  their  liberty, 
took  umbrage  at  his  too  great  authority,  and  con- 
ceived injurious  suspicions  of  him.  Ihe  arrival  of 
Heraclides  confirmed  them  in  their  sentiments,  and 
determined  them  to  act  accordingly.  He  \'as  one  of 
the  banished  persons,  a  good  soldier,  and  well 
known  amongst  the  ti'oops,  from  having  been  in 
considerable  comnriands  under  the  tyrant,  very  bold* 
and,  ambitious,  and  a  secret  enemy  of  Dion's,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  there  had  been  some  difr^- 

•  Plut.  in  Dioa.  p.  972,  975.     Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  419,  422, 
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ferencc  in  Peloponnesus.  lie  came  to  Syracuse 
•with  seven  gallies  of  three  benclies  of  oars,  and  three 
other  vessels,  not  to  join  Dion,  but  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  marching  with  his  own  forces  against  the  ty- 
rant, whom  he  found  reduced  to  siiut  himself  up  in 
the  citadel.  His  first  endeavour  was  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people ;  for  wliich  his  open  and  insi- 
nuating behaviour  made  him  very  fit,  v  hilst  Dion's 
austere  gravity  was  offensive  to  the  multitude ;  espe- 
cially as  they  were  become  more  haughty  and  un- 
tractable  from  the  last  victory,  and  *  expected  to 
be  treated  like  a  popular  state,  even  before  they 
could  call  themselves  a  free  people ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  Greek  terms,  they  wished  to 
be  used  with  complaisance,  flattery,  regard,  and  a 
deference  to  all  their  capricious  humours. 

What  gratitude  could  be  expected  from  a  people, 
that  consulted  only  their  passions  and  blind  pre- 
judices ?  l^he  Syracusans,  of  their  own  accord,  fonn- 
ed  an  assembly  immediately,  and  chose  Hera- 
clides  adm.iral.  Dion  came  unexpectedly  thither, 
and  complained  highly  of  such  a  proceeding  ;  as  the 
charge  conferred  upon  Heraclides,  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  offlce;  that  he  was  no  longer  gene- 
ralissimo, if  another  commanded  at  sea.  These  re- 
monstrances obliged  the  Syracusans,  against  their 
will,  to  deprive  Heraclides  of  the  office  they  had  so 
lately  confeiTed  upon  him.  When  the  assembly 
broke  up,  Dion  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  gentle 
renrimands  for  his  strange  conduct  to\vards  him 
in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  wherein  the  least  divi- 
sion amongst  them  might  ruin  every  thing,  he  sum- 
moned  a  new  assembly  himself,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  people,  appointed  Heraclides  admirals 
and  gave  him  a  guard,  as  he  had  himself 

He  thouglit  by  dint  of  kind  offices  to  get  the 
better  of  his  rival's  ill-will.  Heraclides  in  his  expres- 
sions and  outward  behaviour,  made  his  court  to  Diun^ 
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tjonfessed  his  obligations  to  him,  and  obeyed  his 
orders  with  a  promptitude  and  punctuaiity,  which 
expressed  an  entire  ae\  otion  to  his  sei'vice,  ajid  a  de- 
sire of  occasions  to  do  liim  pleasure,  lint  under- 
hand, by  his  intrigues  and  cabals,  he  influenced  the 
people  against  tiim,  and  opposed  his  designs  in  every 
thing.  If  Dion  gave  his  consent  that  Dionysius. 
should  quit  the  citadel  l)y  treaty,  he  was  accused 
of  favouring,  and  intending  to  save  him  :  If,  to  sa- 
tisfy them,  he  continued  the  siege  w  ithout  hearken- 
ing to  any  pro[XJsals  of  accommodation,  ihey  did  not 
fail  to  reproach  iiim  wiih  the  desircj  of  piotracting 
the  war,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  command, 
and  of  keeping  the  citizens  in  awe  and  respect. 

Philistus,  who  came  to  the  tyrant's  relief  \sith  se- 
veral gallics,  having  been  defeated  and  put  to  death^ 
Dionysiiis  sent  to  offer  Dion  the  citadel  u  ith  the  arms 
and  troops  in  it,    and  money  to  pay  them  for  five 
months,  if  he  might  be  permitted  by  a  treaty  to  re- 
tire into  Italy  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  be  allowed 
the  revenue  of  certain  lands,  which  he  mentioned,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse.     The  Syracusans, 
who  were  in  hopco  of  taking  Dionysius  alive,  re* 
jected  those  proposals;  and  Dionysius,  despairing 
of  reconciling  them  to  his  ternis,  left  the  citadel  in 
the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Apoilocrates,  and  taking     A.M. 
the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  embarked  for      3644 
Italy  with  his  treasures  and  effects  of  the  grea.test  ^"^''^'^' 
^alue,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  were  dearest  to  iTim.      "* 

Hcraclides,  A\ho  commanded  the  gallies,  was  very 
much  blamed  for  having  suffered  iijm  to  escape  by  liis 
negligence.  To  regain  the  people's  favour,  he  pro- 
posed a  new  distribution  of  lands,  insinualing,  that 
the  foundation  of  liberty  was  equality,  as  poverty  was 
the  principle  of  servitude.  Upon  Dion"s  opposing 
this  motion,  Hcraclides  persuaded  the  people  to  re- 
duce the  yjay  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  amounted  f 
to  three  thousand  men,  to  enact  a  new  division  of 
land,  to  appoint  new  generals,  and  deliver  tliem 
reives  at  once  from  Dions  insupportable  severity, 
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The  Syracusans  agreed,  and  nominated  twenty-five 
new  otliccrs,  Herat  lides  being  one  ol' the  number. 

At  the  same  time  they  sent  privately  to  solicit  the 
foreign  soldiers  to  abandon  Dion,  and  to  join  with 
them,  promising  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment d.=  native  citizens.  Those  generous  troops 
received  the  offer  v.ith  disdain;  and  then  placing 
Dion  in  the  centre  of  them,  -with  a  fidelity  and. af- 
fection of  M  hicii  there  are  few  examples,  they  made 
their  bodies  and  their  arms  a  rampart  for  him,  and 
carried  him  out  of  the  city  vNithoiit  doing  the  least 
violence  to  any  body,  but  vvarn)ly  reproaciiing  all 
they  met  with  their  ingratitude  and  pertidy.  The 
Syracusans,  v>  ho  contemned  their  small  number,  and 
attributed  their  moderation  to  fear  and  want  of  cou- 
rage, bejyan  to  attack  them,  not  doubting  but  they 
should  defeat  and  put  them  ah  to  the  sword,  before 
they  got  out  of  the  city. 

Dion  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  either 
fightin^i;-  agaiii.^t  his  IJellow  citizens,  or  perishing  u  ith 
1-iis  troops,  held  out  his  hands  to  the  Syracusans,  im- 
ploring them  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  man- 
ner to  desist,  and  pointing  to  the  citadel  full  of  ene- 
mies, who  saw  ail  that  passed  with  the  utmost  joy. 
But  finding  them  deaf  and  insensible  to  all  his  re- 
monstrances, he  couimanded  his  s'oldiers  to  march 
in  close  order  without  attacking ;  which  they  obeyed, 
contenting  themselves  Aviih  making u  great  noise  with 
their  arrfis,  and  raising  loud  cries,  as  if  they  were  go- 
ing to  fall  upon  the 'Syracusans.  The  latter  were 
dism.ayed  with  ftiose  appearances,  and  all  ran  auay 
in  every  street  without  bting  pursued.  Dion  hasten- 
ed the  march  of  his  troops  towards  the  country  of 
the  Leontines. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  Syracusans,  laughed  at  and  ri- 
diculed by  the  women  of  the  city,  were  desirous  to 
retrieve  their  honour;  and  made  their  troops  take 
arms,  and  return  to  the  pursuit  of  Dion.  They 
came  up  with  him  at  the  pass  of  a  river,  and  made 
their  horse  advance  to  skirmish.     But  when  tiiey 
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saw  that  Dion  was  resolved  in  earnest  to  repel  their 
insults,  and  had  made  his  troops  face  about  with 
great  indignation,  theyvrere  again  seized  ^\ith  terror, 
and  taking  to  their  heels  in  a  more  shameful  manner 
than  before,  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  regain 
the  city. 

*  The  Leontines  received  Dion  with  f^reat  marks 
of  honour  and  esteem.  They  also  made  presents  to 
his  soldiers,  and  declared  them  free  citizens.  Some 
days  alter  \vhich  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Sy- 
racusans,  to  demand  justice  for  the  ill  treatment  of 
those  troops,  and  tliey  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to 
complain  of  Dion.  Syracuse  was  intoxicated  ^\ith 
inconsiderate  joy  and  insolent  prosperity,  which  en- 
tirely banished  reflection  and  judgment. 

Every  tliing  conspired  to  swell  and  inflame  their 
pride.  The  citadel  was  so  much  reduced  by  famine, 
that  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  having  suffered 
vei-y  much,  resolved  at  last  to  surrender  it.  They 
sent  in  the  night  to  make  that  proposal,  and  were  to 
give  it  up  the  next  morning.  But  at  day-break, 
whilst  they  were  preparing  to  execute  the  treaty, 
Nypsius,  an  able  and  vahant  general,  whom  Diony- 
sius had  sent  from  Italy  v^  ith  corn  and  nK;ney  to  the 
besieged,  appeared  with  his  gallies,  and  anchored 
near  Arethusa.  Plenty  succeeding  on  a  sudden  to 
famine,  Nypsius  landed  his  troops,  and  surrimoned 
an  assembly,  ^vherein  he  made  a  speech  to  the  sol- 
diers suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture,  which 
determined  them  to  hazard  all  dangers.  'i"he  citadel, 
thatvv'as  upon  the  point  of  surrendering,  was  relieved 
in  this  manner,  contrary  to  all  expectation. 

The  SvTacusans  at  the  same  time  iiastened  on 
board  their  gallies,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet. 
They  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  took  others,  and  pur- 
sued the  rest  to  the  shore.  But  this  very  victory 
was  the  occasion  ot  their  ruin.  Abandoned  to  their 
own  discretion,  m  ithout  either  leader  or  authority  to 

^Plut.  p.  975,  981.     Diod.  p.  422,  423, 
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command  or  counsel  them,  the  officers  as  well  as  sol- 
diers gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  feasting,  drink- 
ing, debauchery,  and  every  kind  of  loose  excess. 
Xypsius  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  this 
general  infatuation.  He  attacked  the  wall  that  in- 
closed the  citp.dej,  and  having  made  him.self  ma<ter 
of  it,  he  demolished  it  in  several  places,  and  per- 
mitted his  soldiers  to  enter  and  plunder  the  cit}-. 
All  things  v^ere  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Here,  the 
citizens  half  asleep,  had  their  throats  cut ;  there, 
houses  Mere  plundered,  whilst  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  driven  off  into  the  citadel,  without  regard 
to  tiieir  tears,  cries,  and  lamentations. 

There  was  but  one  man,  who  could  remedy  this 
misfortune,  and  preserve  the  city.  This  was  in 
every  body's  thoughts,  but  no  one  had  courage 
enough  to  propose  it;  so  much  ashamed  were  they, 
of  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which  they  had  driven 
him  out.  As  the  danger  increased  eveiy  moment, 
and  already  approached  the  quarter  Achradina,  in 
tJie  height  of  their  extremity  and  des[)air,  a  voice 
was  heard  from  the  cavalry  and  allies,  which  said, 
"  That  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  recal  Dion 
and  the  Peloponnesian  troops  from  the  country  of  the 
Leontines."  As  soon  as  any  body  had  courage 
enough  to  utter  those  words,  they  were  the  general 
cry  of  the  Syracusans,  who  with  tears  of  joy  and 
grief  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  that  theyA\ould 
bring  him  back  to  them.  The  hope  alone  of  seeing 
him  again,  gave  them  new  courage,  and  enabled  tliem 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  The  deputies  set 
out  immediately  with  full  speed,  and  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Leontium  late  in  the  evening. 

As  soon  as 'they  alighted,  they  threw  themselves 
at  Dions  feet,  bathed  in  their  tears,  and  related  tlie 
deplorable  extremity  to  which  the  Syracusans  were 
rediiced.  Some  of  the  Leontines,  and  several  of 
il-e  Peloponnesian  soldiers,  who  had  seen  them  ar- 
'  rive,  were  already  got  round  Dion,  and  rightly  con- 
ceived, from  their  earnestness  and  humiliadng  poiture, 
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liiat  something  very  ex ti*a ordinary  had  happened. 
Dion  had  no  sooner  heard  \\iidt  they  had  to  say, 
than  he  carried  tbein  with  him  to  the  assembly, 
Tihich  formed  itself  iinmediately ;  for  the  people raa 
thiiher  with  abundance  ot  eagerness.  The  two  prin- 
cipal deputies  explained  in  a  few  words  the  great- 
ness of  .their  distress,  and  iii.plored  the  Ibreigu 
troops  "  to  hasten  to  the  reUef  of  the  Syracusans, 
"  and  to  i\)Y-^et  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received; 
"  and  the  rather,  because  that  unfortunate  people 
"  had  already  paid  a  severer  penalty  foi*  it,  than 
"  the  most  injured  amongst  tbcm  would  desire  to 
*'  impose. ' 

The  deputies  having  finished  their  discourse,  the 
whole  theati'e,  where  the  assembly  was  held,  conti- 
nued in  mournful  silence.  Dion  rose  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  began  10  speak,  a  torrent  of  tears  suppressed  his 
utterance.  The  foreign  soldiv-rs  called  out  to  him 
to  take  courage,  and  expressed  a  generous  compas- 
sion for  his  grief.  At  length,  having  recovered  him- 
self a  little,  he  spoke  to  them  in  these  terms:  ''  Men 
''  of  Peloponnesus,  and  you  our  allies,  I  have  as- 
-'  sem bled  you  here,  that  you  might  deliberate  upon 
*'  what  regards  yourselves ;  as  for  my  part.  I  must 
"  not  deliberate  when  Syracuse  is  in  danger. 
"  If  I  cannot  preserve  it,  I  go  to  perish  with  it, 
"  and  to  bury  myself  in  its  ruins.  But  f3r  vou, 
■'  if  you  are  resolved  to  assist  us  once  more  ;  us, 
**  who  are  the  most  imprudent  and  most  unfor- 
*'  tLinate  of  mankind;  come  and  relieve  the  citv 
"  of  Syracuse,  from  henceforth  the  work  of  your 
■•  hands. .  Eut  if  the  just  subjects  of  complaint,' 
*'  which  you  have  against  the  Syracusans,  detertnine 
"  you  to  abandon  them  in  their  present  condition, 
"  and  to  sufier  them  to  perish;  may  you  receive 
"  from  the  immortal  gods,  the  reward  \ou  merit 
•'  for  the  affection  and  tideiicy  which  vou  have 
**  hitherto  expressed  for  me.  For  ttie  rest,  I  have 
"  only  to  desire,  that  you  will  keep  Dion  in  your 
•^  remembrance,  who  did  not  abandon  you  when 
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"  unworthily  treated  by  his  countrymen,  and  who 
"  did  not  abandon  his  countrymen  when  fallen  into 
"■  misfortunes." 

He  had  no  sooner  ceased  speaking,  than  the  fo- 
reign soldiers  rose  up  w  ith  loud  cries,  and  intreated 
hiiri  to  lead  theiii  on  that  moment  to  the  relief  of 
Syracuse.  The  deputies,  U'ansported  with  joy,  sa- 
luted and  embraced  them,  praying  the  gods  to 
bestow  upon  Dion  and  them  all  kind  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  When  the  tumult  ^^•as  appeased, 
Dion  ordered  them,  to  prepare  for  the  march,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  su})ped,  to  return  with  their  anns 
to  the  same  place,  being  determined  to  set  out  the 
same  night,  and  fly  to  the  relief  of  his  countiy. 

In  tiie  meantisne  at  Syracuse,  the  ofiicers  of 
•  Dionysius,  after  having  -done  all  the  mischief  they 
could  to  the  city,  retired  at  night  into  the  citadel 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  soldiers.  Ihis  short 
respite  gave  the  seditious  orators  new  courage. 
Flattering  themselves  that  the  enemy  would  lie  stili 
a/ter  what  they  had  done,  tl}ey  exhorted  the  Syracu- 
sans  to  think  no  further  of  Dion,  nor  to  receive  him 
if  he  came  to  their  relief  with  his  foreign  troops,  nor 
to  yield  to  them  in  courage,  but  to  defend  their 
city  and  iibeity  with  their  own  arms  and  valour, 
New  deputies  were  instantly  dispatched  from  the- 
generai  officers  to  Dion  to  prevent  liis  coming,  and 
Irom  the  principal  citizens  and  his  friends,  to  desire 
him  to  hasten  his  march;  which  difference  of  senti- 
ments, and  contrariety  of  advices,  occasioned  his 
advancing  slowly,  and  by  short  marches. 

When  the  night  was  far  spent,  Dion's  enemies 
seized  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  prevent  his  entrance. 
At  the  same  instant,  Nypsius,  well  apprised  of  all 
that  passed  in  Syracuse,  made  a  sally  from  tlie  ci- 
tadel with  a  greater  body  of  troops,  and  more  de- 
terminate than  before.  They  entirely  demolished 
the  wall  that  inclosed  them,  and  entered  the  city, 
wiiich  they  plundered.  Nothing  but  slaughter  and 
blood  was  seen  everywhere.    Nor  did  ihey  stop  for 
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the  pillage,  but  seemed  to  have  no  other  view,  than 
to  ruin  and  destroy  all  before  them.  One  would  have 
tiiought,  that  tha-son  of  Dionysius,  Avhoiii  his  father 
had  left  in  the  cit-idel,  being  reduced  to  despair,  and 
prompted  by  an  excess  of  hatred  for  the  Syracusans, 
was  determined  to  bury  the  tyranny  in  the  ruins  of 
the  city.  To  prevent  Dion's  relief  of  it,  they  had 
recourse  to  fire,  the  swiftest  instrument  of  destruction, 
burning,  v,ith  torches  and  li^rhted  straw,  all  place.? 
^vithin  their  power,  anrl  darting  coml)ustibles  against 
the  rest.  The  Syracusans.  who  fled  to  avoid  the 
flames,  were  butchered  in  the  streets,  and  those,  who 
to  shun  the  murderous  sword  retired  into  the  houses, 
were  driven  out  of  them  attain  by  the  encroaching  fire ; 
for  there  were  abundance  of  houses  burning,  and 
many  that  fell  upon  the  people  in  the  streets. 

These  very  iiames  opened  the  city  for  Dion,  by 
o]:»liging  the  citizens  to  agree  in  not  keeping  the  gates 
shut  a2;ainst  him.  Couriers  after  couriers  were  dis- 
patched to  hasten  his  march.  Heraclides  himself* 
iiis  most  declared  and  mortal  enemy,  deputed  his  bro- 
ther, and  afterwards  his  uncle  Theodoius,  to  conjure 
him  to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed  to  their  assist- 
ance, there  being  no  one  who  was  able  to  make  head 
aoainst  the  enemy,  he  himself  being  wounded,  and  the 
city  almost  entirely  ruined  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Dion  received  this  news,  M-hcn  he  was  about  sixty 
*  stadia  from  the  gates.  His  soldiers  upon  that 
occasion  marched  with' the  utmost  diligence,  and 
with  so  good  a  will,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he 
arrived  at  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  there  detached 
his  light-armed  troops  against  the  enemy,  to  re- 
animate the  Syracusans  by  the  sight  of  them.  He 
then  drew  up  his  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  citi- 
zens who  came  running  to  join  him  on  all  sides.  He 
divided  them  into  small  parties,  gf  greater  depth 
than  front,  and  put  different  officers  at  the  liead  of 
theni;  that  they  might  be  capable  of  attacking  in 

*  Two  or  three  leasjueg. 
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several  places  at  once,  and  appear  stronger  arid  mor^ 
formidable  to  the  enemy. 

After  havin  T  made  these  dispositions,  and  offered 
up  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  he  inarched  across  the 
city  against  the  enemy.  In  every  street  as  he  passed 
he  was  welcomed  v»ith  acclamation?,  cries  of  joy, 
and  son^js  of  victor}',  mingled  with  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  all  the  Syracusans ;  who  called  Dion 
their  preserver  and  their  god,  and  his  soldiers  their 
brothers  and  fellow  citizens.  At  that  instant,  there 
was  not  a  single  man  in  the  city  so  fond  of  life, 
as  not  to  be  much  more  in  pain  for  Dion's  safety 
than  ills  own.  and  not  to  fear  much  more  for  him 
than  for  all  thiC  rest  together,  seeing  him  march 
ibremost  to  so  o;reat  a  dano;er,  over  blood,  tire,  and 
dead  bodies,  with  which  the  streets  and  squares 
M'ere  universally  covered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  the  enemy  was  no 
less  terrible  :  For  they  \vere  animated  by  rage  and  de- 
spair, and  were  posted  in  line  of  battle  behind  the 
ruins  of  the  waU  they  had  thrown  down,  which  made 
the  approach  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  They 
were  under  the  necessity  of  defending  the  citadel, 
which  was  their  safety  and  retreat,  and  durst  not 
remove  from  it,  lest  their  communication  should  be 
cut  off.  But  what  was  most  capable  of  disordering 
and  discouraging  Dions  soldiers,  and  made  their 
march  very  painful  and  difficult,  was  the  fire.  For 
wherever  they  turned  themselves,  they  marched  by 
the  light  of  the  houses  in  fiarnes,  and  were  obliged  to 
go  over  ruins  in  the  fnidst  of  fires  ;  exposing  them- 
selves to  being  crushed  in  pieces  by  the  fall  of  walls, 
beams  and  roofs  of  houses,  which  tottered  half  con- 
sumed by  the  flames,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  ranks,  whilst  they  opened  their  way 
through  frightful  clouds  of  smoke,  mingled  with 
dust. 

When  they  had  joined  the  enemy,  only  a  very 
small  number  on  each  side  were  ca[)able  of  coming 
to  blov,-s,  from  the  want  of  room,  and  the  uneven- 
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ness  of  the  ground.  But  at  length,  Dion's  soldiers, 
encouraged  uiid  supi)orted  by  tlie  cries  and  ardour 
of  the  Syracusans,  charged  the  enemy  wi'Ji  such  re- 
doubled vigour,  that  the  troops  of  Nypsius  o-ave 
way.  The  greatest  part  of  them  escaped  into^the 
citadel,  M'hich  was  very  near;  and  those  who  re- 
mained without,  being  broken,  were  cut  to  pieces  in 
the  pursuit  by  the  foreign  troops. 

I'lie  time  would  not  admit  their  makin'T  imme- 
diate rejoicings  for  their  victory,  in  the  manner  so 
great  an  exploit  deserved;  the  Syracusans  being 
obliged  to  employ  themselves  in  rescuing  their 
houses,  and  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  extinguishing 
the  fire;  which  however  they  did  not  effect  without 
great  difficulty. 

At  the  return  of  day,  none  of  the  seditious  orators 
durst  stay  in  the  city,  but  all  fled  self-condemned,  to 
avoid  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  Onl\ 
Heraclides  and  Theodotus  came  to  Dion,  and  put 
themselves  into  his  hands,  confessing  their  injurioub 
treatment  of  him,  and  conjuring  lam  not  to  imitate 
their  ill  conduct :  That  it  became  Dion,  superior 
as  he  was  in  ail  other  respects  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, to  shew  himself  as  much  so  in  that  greatness 
of  soul,  which  could  conquer  resentment  and  re- 
venge, and  forgive  the  ungrateful,  who  owned  them- 
selves unworthy  of  his  pardon. 

Heraclides  and  Theodotus  having  made  these  sup- 
plications, Dion's  friends  advised  him  not  to  spare 
men  of  their  vile  and  mali,^;nant  disposition  ;  but  to 
abandon  Heraclides  to  the  soldiers,  and  in  so  doing,  v 
exterminate  from  tlie  state  that  spirit  of  sedition  and 
intrigue ;  a  distemper  that  has  really  something  of 
madness  in  it,  and  is  no  less  to  be  feared  from  its 
pernicious  consequences,  than  tyranny  itself.  But 
Dion,  to  appease  them,  said,  "  That  other  captains 

generally  made  the  means  of  conquering  their 
"  enemies  their  sole  study;  that  tor  his  part  he 
"  had  passed  much  time  in  the  Academy,  in  learn- 
"  ing  to  subdue  an^er,  envy,  and  all  the  jarrin^^  pas-  . 
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"  sions  of  the  mind.  That  the  sign  of  having  con- 
"  quered  them  is  not  kindness  and  affability  to 
"  friends  and  persons  of  merit;  but  treating  those 
"  with  humanity  ^vho  have  injured  us,  and  in  being 
"  always  ready  to  forgive  them.  That  he  did  not 
"  desire  so  much  to  appear  superior  to  Herachdes 
"  in  power  and  abihty,  as  in  wisdom  and  justice; 
"  for  in  that,  true  and  essential  superiority  consists. 
*'  That  if  Heraclides  be  wicked,  invidious,  and  per- 
"  iidious,  must  Dion  contaminate  and  dishonour 
"  himself  by  base  resentment?  It  is  true,  accord- 
"  ing  to  human  laws,  there  seems  to  be  less  injustice 
"  in  revenging  an  injury,  tlian  committing  it ;  but 
"  if  we  consult  nature,  we  shall  find  both  the  one 
"  and  the  oth(  r  to  have  their  rise  in  the  same  weak- 
"  ness  of  mind.  Besides,  there  is  no  disposition  so 
"  obdurate  and  savage,  but  may  be  vanquished  by 
"  the  force  of  kind  usa^e  and  obh<2;ations."  Dion, 
influenced  by  these  maxims,  pardoned  Heraclides. 

Pie  engaged  next  in  inclosing  the  citadel  witli 
a  new  work,  and  he  ordered  each  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  go  and  cut  a  large  stake.  In  the  night, 
he  set  his  soldiers  to  work,  whilst  the  Syracusans 
took  their  rest.  He  surrounded  the  citadel  in  tliis 
manner  with  a  strong  pailisade,  before  it  was  per- 
ceived ;  so  that  in  the  morning,  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  and  tlie  suddenness  of  the  execution,  were 
matter  of  admiration  for  all  the  world,  as  well  the 
enemv,  as  the  citizens. 

Having  finished  this  pailisade,  he  buried  the 
dead;  and  dismissing  the  prisoners  taken  from  the 
enemy,  he  summoned  an  assembly.  Heraclides  pro- 
posed in  it,  that  Dion  should  be  elected  generalisBimo 
with  supreme  authority  by  sea  and  land.  All  tlie 
people  of  worth,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the 
citizens,  were  pleased  witii  the  proposal,  and  de- 
sired that  it  might  have  the  sanction  of  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  mariners  and  aitisans,  who  were  sorry 
that  Heraclides  should  lose  the  office  of  admirai; 
and    convinced,    that  however  little   estimable  he 
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might  be  in  all  other  respects,  he  would  at  least 
be  more  for  the  people  than  Dion,  they  opposed  it 
with  all  their  power.  Dion,  to  avoid  exasperating 
them,  did  not  insist  upon  that  point,  and  reinstated 
Heraclides  in  his  command  in  chief  at  sea.  But 
his  opposing  the  distribution  of  lands  and  liouses, 
which  they  were  earnest  for  having  take  place,  and 
his  cmcelling  and  annulling  whatever  had  been 
decreed  upon  that  head,  embroiled  him  ^vith  them 
irretrievably. 

Heraclides,  taking  advantage  of  a  disposition  so 
favourable  to  his  views,  did  not  fail  to  revive  his 
cabals  and  intrigues  against  Dion;  as  appeared  openly 
by  an  attempt  of  his  to  make  himself  master  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  to  shut  the  gates  upon  his  rivd.  But  it 
proved  unsuccessful.  A  Spartan,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  negociated  a  new  accommo- 
dation between  Heraclides  and  Dion,  under  the 
strictest  oaths,,  and  the  strongest  assurances  of  obe- 
dience on  the  side  of  the  former ;  weak  ties  to  a  man 
void  of  faith  and  probity. 

The  Syracusans  having  dismissed  their  sea  forces, 
who  were  become  unnecessary,  applied  solely  to  the 
siege  of  the  citadel,  and  rebuilt  the  wall  which  bad 
been  thrown  down.  As  no  relief  canje  to  the  be- 
sieged, and  bread  began  to  fall  short  with  them, 
the  soldiers  gi^ew  mutinous,  and  would  no  longer  ob- 
serve any  discipline.  The  son  of  Dionysius,  finding 
himself  without  hope  or  resource,  entered  into  a  ca- 
pitulation with  Dion,  by  which  he  surrendered  to  him 
the  citadel,  with  all  the  arms  and  other  warlike  stores. 
He  earned  his  mother  and  sisters  away  with  hirp, 
filled  five  gaUies  with  his  followers  and  effects,  and 
went  to  his  father;  for  Dion  gave  him  entire  liberty 
to  withdraw  unmolested.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
joy  of  the  city  upon  his  departure.  Women,  children, 
old  people,  all  huiried  to  the  port  to  gratify  their 
eyes  with  so  agreeable  a  spectacle,  and  to  solemnize 
the  joyful  day,    on   which,    after  so  many  years' 
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servitude,  the  sun  ai'ose  for  the  first  lime  upon  the 
Syracusan  liberty. 

Apollocrates  leaving  set  sail,  and  Dion  beginninir 
his  march  to  enter  the  cit.idel,  the  princesses,  \\lio 
were  there,  ditl  not  stay  till  he  arrived,  but  came  out 
to  meet  him  at  the  gates.     Aiistomache  led  the  sou 
of  Dion  ;  after  m  horn  came  Aiete,  his  \viie,-  \vith  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  full  of  tears.     Dion 
embraced  his  sister  tirst,  and  after\^ards  his  son. 
Aristomache  then  presenting  Arete  to  him,  spoke 
thus  :  "  The  tears  you  see  her  shed,  at  the  time  tliat 
''  your  presence  restores  us  life  and  Joy,  the  shame 
"  expressed  in  her  looks,  her  silence  itself,  and  J^er 
"  confusion,  sufticicntly  denote  the  grief  ^ich  which 
*'  she  is  penetrated,  at  the  sight  of  an  husband,  to 
"  Avhom  another  has  been  substituted  contrary  to 
*'  her  v^  ill,  but  who  alone  has  always  possessed  he: 
*'  heart.  Shall  she  salute  you  as  her  uncle,  shall  she 
*'  embrace  you  as  her  husband?"  Aristomache  hav- 
ing spoken  intliis  manner,  Dion,  \\ith  his  face  bathed 
in^tears,  tenderly  embraced  his  wife ;  gave  his  son 
again  into  her  aruis,  and  sent  them  home  to  iiis  house : 
~  because  he  thought  proper  to  give  up  the  citadel  to 
the  SyracLisans,  as  gi-eater  evidence  of  their  liberty. 

For  himself,  after  having  rewarded  with  a  truly 
royal  magnificence  all  those  who  had  contributed  to 
his  success,  according  to  their  rank  and  merit,  at  the-  ■■. 
height  of  glon^  and  hap})intv-s,  and  the  object  ol  ad- 
miration not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Carthage  and  ail- 
Greece,  who  esteemed  him  the  wisest  and  most  for- 
tunate captain  that  ever  lived,  he  still  retained  his 
original  simplicity ;  as  modest  and  plain  in  his  garb, 
equipage,  and  table,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  Acad  wuy 
.  ^vith  Plato,  and  not  a\  ith  people  bred  in  armies, 
with  officers  and  soldiers,  wlio  often  breathe  nothing 
but  pleasures  and  macrnificence.  Accordingly,  at 
the  time  that  Plato  wrote  to  him,  "  That  tlie  eyes  of 
all  mankind  w  ere  upon  him  alone ; "  little  aftected 
^vith  that  general  admiration,  his  thoughts  were  al- 
ways intent  upon  the  Academy,  that  school  of  w  isdom 
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and  virtue,  where  exploits  and  successes  were  judged 
of,  not  from  the  external  splendor  and  noise  with 
whkh  they  are  attended,  but  from  the  wise  and 
moderate  use  which  is  made  of  them. 

Dion  designed  to  establish  a  form  of  government 
in  Syracuse,  composed  of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan, 
but  wherein  the  Aristocracy  was  always  to  prevail, 
and  to  decide  the  most  injportant  affairs,  by  the  au- 
thority which,  according  to  his  plan,  was  to  be 
vested  in  a  council  of  elders.  Herachdes  again  op- 
posed him  in  tiiis  scheme,  still  tiu'bulcnt  and  sedi- 
tious as  usual,  and  solely  intent  upon  gaining  the 
people  by  flattery,  caresses,  and  other  popular  arts. 
One  day,  when  Dion  sent  for  him  to  the  council, 
lie  answered  tiiat  he  would  not  come ;  and  that, 
being  only  a  private  person,  he  should  be  in  the  as- 
sembly ^^■itll  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whenever  it  Avas 
summoned.  His  view,  in  such  behaviour,  was  to 
make  his  court  to  the  people,  and  to  render  Dion 
odious ;  who,  weary  of  his  repeated  insults,  per- 
mitted those  to  kill  him,  whom  he  had  formerly  pre- 
vented. They  accordingly  went  to  his  house  and 
dispatched  liitn.  "\V'e  shall  see  presently  Dion's  own 
sense  of  this  action. 

The  Syracusans  were  deeply  affected  with  his 
death  ;  but  as  Dion  solemnized  his  funeral  with  great 
magnificence,  followed  his  body  in  person  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army,  and  afterwards  harangued 
the  people  upon  the  occasion,  they  were  appeased, 
and  forgave  him  the  murder ;  convinced,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  city  ever  to  be  free  from 
commotions  and  sedition,  whilst  Heraclides  and 
Dion  governed  togctiier. 

"  Atler  that  murder  ]])ion  never  knew  joy,  nor 
peace  of  mind.  An  hideous  spectre,  which  he  saw 
in  the  night,  filled  Iibti  with  trouble,  ten'or,  and 
nielancholy.  The  phantom  seemed  a  woman  of 
enormous  stature,  who,  in  her  attire,  air,  and  hag- 
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gard  looks,   resembled  a  fiuy,   and  wl.io  swept  liis 
house  with  violence.    Jlio  son's  deatli,  wlio  for  some 
llnkno^^■n  grief  had  thrown  himself  from  the  roof  of 
an  house,   passed  for  the  accomplisiiment  of  that 
ominous  appantion,  and  was  tlic  prelude  to  his  mis- 
fortunes. Cailippus  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  them. 
He  was  an  Athenian,  with  whom  Dion  had  c(jn- 
tracted  an  intimate  friendship,  whilst  he  lodged  in 
his  house  at  Athens,  and  with  whom   he  had  lived 
ever  after  in  an  entire  freedom  and  unbounded  con- 
fidence.   Cailippus,  having  given  himself  up  to  his 
ambitious  \iews,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  making 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  threw  off  all  regard  for 
the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  de- 
vised how  to  get  rid  of  Dion,  wlio  was  the  sole  obsta- 
cle to  his  designs.    Notwithstanding  his  care  to  con- 
ceal them,  they  got  air,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Dion's 
sister  and  wife,  who  lost  no  time,  and  spared  no  pains, 
to  discover  the  truth  bv  a  very  strict  enquiry.     ^J'o 
prevent  its  etfects,   he  went  to  them  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  tiic  appearance  of  being  inconsolable, 
that  any  body  should  suspect  him  of  such  a  crime, 
or  think  him  capable  of  so  blaek  a  design.     They 
insisted   upon  his  taking  tiie    "  great  oath,"  as   it 
was  called.    The  person  u ho  swore  it.  was  wrapped 
in  the  purple  mantle  of  the  goddess  Proserpine,  and 
holding  a  lighted  toi'ch  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in 
the  temple   the  nuist  dreadful  execrations   against 
himself  which  it  is  [)ossib!e  to  imagine. 

The  oath  cost  him  nothin";,  but  did  not  convince 
the  princesses.  They  daily  received  new  intimations 
of  his  guilt  from  several  hands,  as  did  Dion  himself^ 
and  all  his  friends  in  general  persuaded  him  to  pre- 
vent Callip.pus's  crime  by  a  just  and  sudden  punish- 
ment. But  he  never  could  resolve  upon  it.  The 
death  of  Hcraciides,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  hor- 
rible blot  u.pon  his  reputation  and  virtue,  was  perpe- 
tually present  to  his  troubled  imagination,  and 
renewed  by  continual  terror  his  grief  and  repentance . 
Tormented  night  and  day  by  that  cruel  remenjbrance, 
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he  professed  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
and  present  his  throat  himself  to  Mhoever  would  kill 
him,  than  live  under  the  necessity  of  continual 
precautions,  not  only  against  his  enemies,  but  the 
best  of  his  friends. 

Callippus  iil  deserved  that  name.  He  hastened  to 
the  execution  of  his  crime,  and  caused  Dion  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  o\mi  house  by  some  Zacynthian 
soldiers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 
The  sister  and  wife  of  that  prince  were  put  into  ])ri- 
son,  where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  son,  ^\  hich 
she  resolved  to  nurse  there  herself. 

After  this  murder,  Callippus  was  for  some  time  ^-  ^^^ 
in  a  sj)lendid  condition,  having  made  himself  master  Ant.J.C. 
of  Syracuse  by  the  means  of  the  troops,  who  ^^•ere  358. 
entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  and  v,hom  he  had 
gained  by  the  gifts  he  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
Pagans  believed,  that  the  divinity  ouglit  to  p.unish 
great  crimes  in  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  this  life  :  And  Plutarch  observes,  that  the 
success  of  Callippus  occasioned  very  gixat  com- 
plaints against  the  gods,  as  if  they  sutTered  calmly, 
and  without  indignation,  the  vilest  of  men  to  raise 
himself  to  so  exalted  a  fortune  by  so  detestable 
and  impious  a  method.  But  Providence  was  not 
long  without  justifying  itself,  for  Callippus  soon 
suffered  the  punishment  of  his  guilt.  Having 
marched  with  his  troops  to  ta.ke  Cutanea,  Syracuse 
revolted  against  him,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
so  shameful  a  subjection.  He  afterwards  attacked 
Messina,  where  he  lost  abundance  of  men,  and 
particularly  all  the  Zacynthian  soldiers,  who  had 
murdered  Dion,  No  city  of  Sicily  would  receive 
him,  but  all  detesting  him  as  the  most  execrable 
of  v\retches,  he  retired  t(j  Rhegium,  where,  after 
having  led  for  some  time  a  miserable  life,  he  was 
killed  by  Leptines  and  Polyp^.^hon,  and,  it  was 
said,  with  the  same  dagger  v\ith  which  Dion  had 
been  assassinated. 

History  has  few  examples  of  so  striking  an  atten- 
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tioii  of  Providence  to  punish  great  crimes,  such  as 
murder,  perfidy,  treason,  either  in  the  authors  of 
those  crimes  themselves,  who  commanded  or  exe- 
cuted them,  or  in  the  accoinplices  vvho  were  any 
Vv-ay  concerned  in  them.  The  divine  ju-ttce  displays 
itself  from  time  to  time  in  this  manner,  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  unconcerned  and  inattentive ;  and  to 
prevent  the  inundation  of  crimes,  ^vhich  an  entire 
impunity  would  occasion  ;  but  it  does  not  alsvays 
distinguish  itself  by  remarkable  chastisements  in  this 
world,  to  intimate  to  mankind,  that  greater  punish- 
ments are  reserved  for  guilt  in  the  next. 

As  for  Aristomache  and  Arete,  as  soon  as  they 
came  out  of  prison,  Icetas  of  Svracuse,  one  of  Dion's 
friends,  received  them  into  his  house,  and  treated 
them  at  first  with  an  attention,  fidelity,  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  most  exemplary  kind,  had  he  perse- 
vered :  But  complying  at  last  with  Dion  s  enemies, 
he  provided  a  bark  for  them,  and  having  put  them 
on  board,  under  the  pretence  of  sending  them  to 
Peloponnesus,  he  gave  orders  to  those  ^^■ho  vvere  to 
carry  them,  to  kill  them  on  the  voyage,  and  to  throw 
them  into  the  sea.  He  was  not  long  without  receiv- 
ing the  chastisement  due  to  his  black  treachery  ;  for 
being  taken  by  Timoleon,  he  was  put  to  death. 
The  Svracusans,  fully  to  aveno;e  Dion,  killed  also- 
the  two  sons  of  that  traitor. 

*  The  relations  and  friends  of  Dion,  soon  after 
his  death,  had  written  to  Plato,  to  consult  him  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  behave  in  the  pre- 
sent troubled  and  fluctuadng  condition  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  know  what  sort  of  government  it  was  proper 
to  establish  there.  Plato,  v\  ho  knew  the  Syracusans 
•were  equally  incapable  ot  entire  liberty,  or  absolute 
servitude,  exhorted  them  strei*uously  to  pacify  all 
things  as  soon  as  possible^  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
change  the  tyrann}-,  of  which  the  very  name  was 
odious,   into   a   lawful    sovereignty,    which  would 
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make  subjection  easy  and  agreeable.  He  advised 
tiiem  (and  according  to  him,  it  had  been  Dion's 
opinion^  to  create  three  kings ;  one  to  be  Hippa- 
rinus,  Dion's  son;  another  Hipparinus,  Dionysius 
tiie  younger  s  brother,  who  seemed  to  be  well  in- 
clined towards  the  people;  and  Dionysius  himself, 
if  he  would  comply  with  such  conditions  as  should 
:je  prescribed  him ;  and  to  invest  them  with  an 
authority  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta. 
By  the  same  scheme,  thirty- five  magistrates  were 
•  to  be  appointed,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  should 
be  duly  observed  ;  these  were  to  have  great  autho- 
rity  both  m  times  of  ^var  and  peace,  and  to  serve 
as  a  balance  between  the  power  of  the  kings,  the 
senate,  and  the  people. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  this  advice  was  ever  fol- 
lowed, and  indeed  it  had  great  inconveniencies. 
''  It  is  only  known,  that  Hipparinus,  Dionysius's 
brother,  having  landed  at  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  and 
considerable  forces,  expelled  Callippus,  and  exer- 
cised the  sovereign  power  two  years. 

The  history  of  Sicily,  which  I  have  related  thus 
far,  includes  about  iifty  years,  beginning  with 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  reigned  thirty-eight,  to 
X\\e  death  of  Dion. 


Sect.  IV.     Cliaracter  of  Dion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  so  ma  ay  excellent  qualities  in 
one  and  the  same  person  as  were  united  in  Dion.  I 
do  not  consider  in  this  place,  his  ^^onderful  taste  for 
the  sciences,  his  art  of  associating  them  with  the 
greatest  employments  of  war  and  peace,  of  extract- 
ing from  them  the. rules  of  conduct,  and  maxims  of 
government,  and  of  making  them  an  equally  usefiil 
and  honourable  entertainment  of  his  leisure ;  I  con- 
fine myself  to  the  statesman  and  patriot,  and  in  this, 
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view,  how  admirable  does  he  appear !  Greatness  of 
soul,  elevation  of  sentiments,  generosity  in  bestowing 
his  wealth,  heroic  valour  in  battle,  attended  witli  a 
coolness  of  temper,  and  a  prudence  scarce  to  be 
paralleled,  a  mind  vast  and  capable  of  the  highest 
views,  a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  greatest 
dangers,  or  the  most  unexpected  revolutions  of  for- 
tune, the  love  of  his  country  and  of  the  public 
good  carried  almost  to  excess :  These  are  part  of 
Dion's  virtues.  The  desii^jn  he  formed  of  delivering 
his  country  trom  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  his  bold- 
ness and  wisdom  in  the  execution  of  it,  shew  us 
of  what  he  was  capable. 

But  what  I  conceive  the  greatest  l3eauty  in  Dion's 
character,  the  most  worthy  of  admiration,  and  if  I 
nmy  say  so,  the  most  above  human  nature,  is  the 
greatness  of  soul,   and  unexampled  patience,  with 
■which  he  suffered  the  ingratitude  of  his  country.    He 
had  abandoned  and  saciiticed  every  thiiig  to  come 
to  their  relief;  he  had  reduced  the  tyranny  to  extre- 
mities, and  was   upon  the  point  of  re-establishing 
them  in  the  full  possession  of  their  liberty :  In  return 
for  such  great  services,  they  shamefully  expel  him 
the  city,  accompanied  \^•ith  an  handful  of  foreign  sol- 
diers, whose  fidelity  they  had  not  been  able  to  cor- 
rupt ;  they  load  him  with  injuries,  and  add  to  their 
base  perfidy  the  most  cruel  outrages  and  indignity : 
To  puni  h  those  ungrateful  traitors  he  had  only  a 
signal  to  give,   and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  indig- 
nation of  his  soldiers  :  ^Master  of  their  temper,  as 
■well  as  his  own,    he  curbs  their  impetuosity,    and 
without  disarming  their  hands,   restrains  their  just 
rage,  suffering  them,  in  the  very  height  and  ai'dour 
of  an  attack,   only  to  terrify,  and  not  kill,   his  ene^ 
mies,  because  he  could  not  forget  that  tliey  were  his 
fellow-ciii^cns  and  bretliren. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  only  one  defect  that  can  be  ob- 
jected to  Dion,  which  is,  his  having  something  rigid 
and  austere  in  his  hnmour,  that  made  him  less  acces- 
sible and  sociable  than  he  sliould  have  been,  and  kept^ 
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even  persons  of  worth  and  his  best  friends  at  a  kind 
of  distance.  P'ato,  and  those  Mho  had  his  glory 
sincerely  at  heart,  had  often  warned  him  of  this : 
But  notwithstanding  tlie  reproaches  wliich  were 
nkitle  him  upon  his  too  austere  gravity,  and  the 
intiexible  severity  ^lith  which  he  treated  the  peo- 
ple, he  still  piqued  himself  upon  makins;  no  abate- 
ment of  them  ;  Whether  his  natural  disposition 
vi^as  entirely  averse  to  the  arts  of  insinuation  and 
persuasion ;  or  that,  from  the  view  of  correcting 
and  reforming  the  Syracusans,  vitiated  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  tiattering  and  complaisant  discourses 
of  their  orators,  he  thougiit  fit  to  employ  that  rough 
and  manly  manner  of  l)ehaviour  towards  them. 

Dion  was  mistaken  in  the  most  essential  point  of 
governing.  From  the  thi'one  to  the  lowest  office  in 
the  state,  whoever  is  charged  with  the  care  of  ruling 
and  conducting  others,  ought  particularly  to  study 
tlie  *  art  of  manai2;ing  men's  tempers,  and  of  giving 
them  that  bent  and  turn  of  mind  that  may  best  suit 
his  measures  ;  whicii  cannot  be  done  by  harshly 
domineering  over  them,  by  commanding  haughtily, 
and  contenting  oneself  with  laying  down  the  rule 
and  the  duty  w  ith  inflexible  rigour.  There  is,  even 
in  what  is  light  itself,  in  virtue,  and  the  exercise  of 
all  functions,  an  exactitude  and  steadiness,  or  rather 
a  kind  of  stiffness,  which  frequently  degenerates 
into  a  vice  when  carried  into  extremes.  I  know 
it  is  never  allowable  to  break  through  rules ;  but 
it  is  always  laudable,  and  often  necessary  to  soften, 
and  make  them  more  pliant ;  wliich  is  best  effected 
by  a  kindness  of  manners,  and  an  insinuating  be- 
haviour; not  always  exacting  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  in  its  utmost  rigour ;  overlooking  abundance 
of  small  faults,  that  do  not  merit  much  notice,  and 
animadverting  upon  those  which  are  more  consi- 
derable,  with  favour   and  mildness;    in   a  word, 

*  Which  art,  an  ancient  poet  rci]]e(],Jlex(mi»ia,at^ue  omnium 
retina  rerum  orutw.     Cic  1.  i,  de  Divin.  n.  80. 
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ill  endeavouring  by  all  possible  means  to  ncqufi-e 
peoples  atleclion,  arid  to  render  virtue  and  duty 
amiable. 

Dion's  permission  to  kill  lleraciidcs,  wliich  was 
obtained  witb  ditticuUy,  oi  rather  forced  irorn  him, 
contrary  to  his  natural  disposition,  as  ^^ell  as  prin- 
ciples, cost  liim  dear,  and  brought  the  trouble  and 
anguish  upon  him,  that  lasted  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
und  of  which  they  were  tiie  principal  cause. 


Sect.  V.  Dumijsius  the  'younger  reascendi  tJic 
~  throne.  Syracuse  implores  aid  of  the  Corin- 
thians yZvho  send  Tiviwleon  That  general  enters 
Sijracuse,  iiotwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of 
Icetas  to  prevent  him.  Dionysius  surrenders 
himself  to  hiniy  and  retires  to  Corinth. 

A.  M.    '  CALLIPPUS,  who  had  caused  Dion  to  be  mur^ 
Antt/ C   ^^^^'^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  substituted  himself  in  his  phice,  did 
22^'  "  not  possess  his  power  long.     Thirteen  months  alter, 
liipparinus,     Dionysius"s    brother,    arriving    unex- 
pectedly at  Syracuse  with  a  numerous  fleet,  expelled 
him  from  the  city,   and  recovered  his  paternal  so- 
vereignty, which  he  held  during  two  \  ears. 
A.  ^I.         Syracuse  and  all  Sicily,  being  harassed  by  difFer- 
3654-^    cnt  factions  and  intestine  war,  ^\  ere  in  a  miserable 
Ant.J.C.  condition.     Dionysius,   taking  advantage   of  those 
troubles,  ten  years  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  throne,  had  assembled  some  foreign  troops,  and 
having  overcome  Nypsasus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,   he  reinstated  himself  in  the 
possession  of  his  dominions. 

*  It  was  perhaps  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  reesta- 
blishment,  and  to  express  his  gratitude  to  them,  that 
he  sent  statues  of  gold  and  ivory  to  Olympia  and 
Delphos  of  very  great  value.     The  gallies  which 
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carried  them  were  taken  by  Iphicrates,  who  was  at 
that  time  near  "  Corcyra  witli  a  fleet,  i Je  wrote  to 
Athens  to  know  in  what  manner  he  should  dispose 
ot  this  sacred  booty,  and  was  answered,  tliat  h.e  need 
not  examine  scrupulously  lor  vvliat  it  was  designed, 
but  make  use  of  it  lor  the  subsistence  of  his  troops. 
Diouysius  complained  bitterly  of  such  ti'eatmeiit 
to  tlie  iVthenians,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  where- 
in /ie  reproached  them  with  great  warn)th  and  jus- 
tice tor  iiieir  avarice  and  sacrilegious  impiety. 

'  .V  commander  of  pirates  had  acted  much  mors 
nobly  and  more  religiously  towards  tlie  Romans 
about  fifty  years  before,  'i  lie  latter  after  the  taking 
of  V'eii,  which  had  been  ten  years  besieged,  sent  a 
golden  cup  to  Deiphos.  The  deputies  who  carried 
that  present  were  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Lipara,  and 
earned  to  that  island.  It  wa.s  the  *  custom  to  divide 
among  the  citizens  all  the  prizes  they  took  as  a  com- 
mon stock.  The  island  at  tliat  time  was  under  the 
government  of  a  magistrate  more  like  tlie.  Romans  in 
his  manners  than  those  he  governezi.  lie  vvas  called 
Timasitheus  -f,  and  his  behaviour  agreed  well  with 
the  signification  of  his  name.  Full  of  respect  for  their 
chaiacter  of  envoys,  thie  sacred  gift  they  carried,  the 
motive  of  their  offering,  ancl  still  more  for  the  majesty 
ot  th.e  god  for  wliom  it  v.as  designed,  he  inspired  the 
multitutlc,  that  generally  follow  the  example  of  those 
^vho  rule  rh^/m,  with  the  same  sentiments  of  respect 
and  relijii  11.  The  envoys  were  received  iheiefore 
with  all  {jossible  marks  of  distinction,  and  their  ex- 

^  Corfu.     «  Liv.  Decad.  i.  i.  v.  c.  08.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  307. 

*  Mos  erat  civitalis,  vtliu  publico  latioclnio,  pariarn  prcedam 
dividere.  horte  eo  anno  in  sianino  magistTutu  erat  Timasuheus 
<juidam,  RniHunis  vir  similior  qudm  siiis :  cjui  le^atorirm  nomen, 
donumqite,  cs  deumciiiniittcrctur,  6,-  donicausam  -ceritus  ipie,7iud-' 
titudincm  quoqiie,  qucE  se/nptr  ferme  regaui  est  sifuilis,  reiigionis 
just(£  impltvit ;  addiictcsqne  in  publicum  hospitium  legatos  cum 
prxsidio  etiu)ii  navium  Deiphos  prosecuios,  Romam  inde  sospiies 
restituit.  Hospitiimi  cum  co  scnatuscoiisulto  est  fad  urn,  donaqve 
'publicc  data.     Tit.  Liv. 

■\  Timasitheus  signifies  one  who  honours  the  gods. 
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pences  l)orne  by  the  public.  Timasitheus  convoyed 
them  with  a  strong  squadron  to  Delphos,  and  brout-'ht 
them  back  in  the  same  manner  to  Kome.  It  is  easy 
to  judge  how  sensibly  the  Romans  were  affected  with 
so  noble  a  proceeding.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate 
they  rewarded  Timasitheus  with  great  presents,  and 
granted  him  the  right  of  hospitality.  And  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  3'ears  after,  -^vhen  the 
Romans  took  liparafrom  the  Carthaginians,  with  the 
same  gratitude  as  if  the  action  had  been  but  lately 
done,  they  thought  tliemselves  obliged  to  do  furdier 
honour  to  the  family  of  their  benefactor,  and  resolved 
that  all  his  descendants  should  be  tor  ever  exempted 
from  the  tribute  imposed  upon  the  otlier  inhabitants 
ot  that  island. 

This  was  certainly  great  and  noble  on  both  sides : 
But  the  contrast  does  no  honour  to  the  Athenians. 

To  return  to  Dionysius :  though  he  expressed 
son_ie  regai'd  for  tlie  gods,  his  actions  evinced  no 
humanity  for  his  subjects.  His  past  mistbrtunes, 
instead  of  correcting  and  softening  his  disposition, 
had  only  served  to  inflame  it,  and  to  render  him 
more  savage  and  brutal  than  before. 

^  The  most  wortliy  and  considerable  of  the  citi- 
zens, not  being  able  to  support  so  cruel  a  servitude, 
had  had  recourse  to  Icetas,  king  of  the  Leontines, 
and  abandoning  themselves  to  his  conduct,  had 
elected  him  their  general ;  not  that  they  believed  he 
differed  in  any  thing  from  the  most  avowed  tyrants, 
but  because  tl:iey  had  no  other  resource. 

Durinp-  these  transactions,  the  Carthag-inians, 
who  w  ere  almost  always  at  war  with  the  Syracusans, 
having  airived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  had  already 
made  a  great  progress  there.  The  Sicilians  and  the 
people  of  Syracuse  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  into 
Greece,  to  demand  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  frouj 
whon)  the  Syracusans  were  descended,  and  who  had 
always  openly  declared   against  tyrants  in  favour 

*  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  459  6c  464.  Plat,  in  Tiniol.  p.  236  &  242* 
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of  liberty.  Icetas,  who  proposed  no  other  end 
from  his  command,  than  to  make  himself  master 
of  Syracuse,  and  had  no  thoaghts  of  settinsr  it  free, 
treated  secretly  with  the  Carthaginians,  though  in 
public  he  atiected  to  i)raise  the  wise  measures  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  even  sent  his  deputies  along  with 
theirs. 

Corinth  received  the  ambassadors  perfectly  well,     A.  M, 
decreed  that  aid  should  be  sent  to  the  Syracusans,    .  ^^So- 
and  immediately  appointed  Timoleon  general.     He      1 . 
had  led  a  retired  life  for  twenty  years,  without  inter- 
fering in  public  alfairs,  and  was  far  from  believing^ 
that  at  his  age,  and  in  the  circumstances  he  then  was, 
he  Siiould  be  thought  on  upon  such  an  occasion. 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies of  Corinth,  loved  his  country  passionately,  and 
discovered  upon  all  occasions  a  singular  humanity 
of  temper,  except  against  tyrants,  and  bad  men. 
He  was  an  excellent  captain,  and  as  in  his  youth  he 
ijad  possessed  all  the  matiuity  of  age,  in  age  he  had  all 
the  fire  and  courage  of  the  most  ardent  youth. 

He  had  an  elder  brother  called  Timophanes, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  as  he  had  demonstrated 
in  a  battle,  in  which  he  covei'ed  him  with  his  body, 
and  saved  his  life  at  the  creat  dano-er  of  his  own ; 
but  his  country  was  still  dearer  to  him.  That 
brother  having  made  himself  tyrant  of  it,  so  black 
a  crime  gave  him  the  sharpest  affliction.  He  made 
use  of  ail  possible  means  to  briny;  him  back  to  his 
duty;  kindness,  friendship,  atfection,  remonstrances, 
and  even  menaces.  But  finding  all  his  endeavours 
ineffectual,  and  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon  an 
heart  abandoned  to  ambition,  he  caused  his  brother 
to  be  assassinated  in  his  presence  by  two  of  his 
friends  and  Intimates,  and  thought,  that  upon  such 
an  occasion,  the  laws  of  nature  ought  to  give 
place  to  those  of  his  country. 

That  action  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the 
principal  citizens  of  Corinth,  and  by  most  of  the 
philosophers,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  ncjble 
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effort  of  human  virtue  ;  and  Plulyrcli  seenis  to  pnsd 
the  Panie  judgment  upon  it.  All  the  world  were 
not  of  tl.at  0]^inion,  and  some  ])CO|)le  reproached 
him  as  an  abouiinable  [>arricide,  who  could  not  fail 
of  drawing  dov,  ii  the  \Tngeance  of  the  gods  upon 
himself.  His  niodier  esp'^eially,  in  (he  excess  of  her 
griet^  uttered  the  most  dreadful  curses  and  im})re- 
cations  against  liiiri ;  a-nd  when  he  came  to  console 
her,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  her  son's 
murderer,  she  thrust  him  away  ^^■ith  indignation, 
and  shut  her  doors  ngainst  him. 
)  He  was  then  struck  with  all  the  horror  of  Ijis 

guilt,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  niost  bitter  re- 
morse, considered  Timophanes  no  longer  as  a  tv- 
rant,  but  as  a  brother,  and  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  his  Hfe,  by  abstaining  from  all  nourishment. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  his  friends  dissuaded  him 
from  that  fatal  resolution.  Overcome  by  their 
prayers  and  entreaties,  he  v.-as  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  live;  but  he  condemned  himself  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude.  From  that  momeiit 
he  renounced  all  public  affairs ;  and  for  several  years 
never  came  to  the  city,  but  ^vaHdered  about  in  the 
most  solitary  and  desart  places,  abandoned  to  ex- 
cess of  grief  and  melancholy:  So  true  it  is,  that 
neither  the  praises  of  flatterers,  nor  the  false  reason- 
ings of  politicians,  can  suppress  the  cries  of  con- 
science, which  is  at  once  the  witness,  judge,  and- 
executioner  of  those  who  dare  to  violate  the  most 
sacred  rights  and  ties  of  natui'e ! 

He  passed  twenty  years  in  this  condition.  He 
did  indeed  return  to  Corinth  at  the  latter  part  of 
that  time,  but  lived  tliere  always  private  and  re- 
tired, w  ithout  concerning  himself  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  It  was  not  without 
great  repugnance  that  he  accepted  the  employment 
of  general,  but  he  did  not  think  it  allowable  to  re- 
fuse the  service  of  his  country,  and  his  duty  pre- 
vailed against  his  inclination. 

Whilst  Timoleon  assembled  his  ti'oops,  and  was 
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preparing  to  sail,  tlie  Corinthians  received  lettei*s 
from  loetds,  in  which  he  told  them,  "  that  it  was 
*•  not  necessary  for  them  to  make  any  further  levies, 
*'  nor  to  exhaust  themselves  in  great  expences  to 
*'  come  to  Sicily,  and  expose  themselves  to  evident 
*'  danger ;  that  the  Carthaginians,  apprized  of  t^ieii" 
*'  design,  were  waiting  to  intercept  their  squadron 
"  in  its  passiige  with  a  great  fieet;  and  that  their 
*'  slowness  in  sending  their  troops,  had  obliged  him 
*'  to  call  in  tiie  Carthaginians  themselves  to  his 
*'  aid,  and  to  make  use  of  them  against  the  t\Tant" 
lie  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  them,  by  which 
it  was  stipulate*!,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  Diony- 
sius  from  Syracuse,  he  should  take  possession  of  it 
in  his  place. 

The  reading  of  these  letters,  far  from  cooling;  the 
yeal  oi'  the  (Jojinthians,  only  incensed  them  sUlJ 
more,  and  hastened  the  departure  of  Timoleon. 
lie  embarke-d  with  ten  gallies,  and  arrived  safe 
upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  new^s  that  came 
from  Sicily  extremely  perplexed  him,  and  discou- 
raged his  troops.  An  account  "Mas  brought,  that 
Tcetas  had  defeated  Dionysius,  and  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Syracuse, 
had  obliszed  the  tyrant  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
citadel,  and  in  that  quarter  called  the-  file,  where 
he  besieged  him  ;  and  that  he  had'  given  orders 
to  the  Carthaginians  to  prevent  Timoleon's  ap- 
[)roach,  and  to  come  on  shore,'  that  they  might 
make  a  peaceable  partition  of  Sicily  between  thern, 
when  they  should  liave  compelled  that  general  to 
retii'e. 

And  indeed  tlie  Carthaginians  had  sent  twenty 
gallies  to  Rhegium.  The  Corinthians,  upon  their 
arrival  at  that  port,  found  ambassadors  from  Icetas, 
who  declared  to  Timoleon,  that  he  might  come  to 
Syracuse,  and  v\ould  be  well  received  there,  pro- 
vided he  dismissed  his  troops.  The  proposal  was  an 
absolute  insult,  and  at  the  same  time  more  per- 
plexing.    It  seemed  iaipossibie  to  beat  the  vessels, 
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which  the  Barbarians  had  caused  to  advance  to  in- 
tercept them  in  their  passage,  being  t\\ice  their 
force ;  and  to  retire,  was  to  abandon  all  Sicily  to 
extreme  distress,  which  could  not  avoid  being  the 
reward  of  Icetas's  treachery,  and  of  the  support  which 
the  Carthaiiinians  should  <i;ive  tlie  tyranny. 

In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  Timoleon  demanded 
a  conference  -v^ith  the  ambassadors,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  of  Rhegium.  It  was  only,  he 
said,  to  exonerate  himself,  and  for  his  o^n  security, 
that  his  country  might  not  accuse  him  of  having  dis- 
obeyed its  orders,  and  betrayed  its  interests.  There 
was  a  secret  understanding  hetween  him  and  the  go- 
vernor and  magistrates  of  Rhegiuu).  They  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  see  the  Corinthians  in  possession 
of  Sicily,  and  apprehended  nothing  so  much  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Barbarians.  They  summoned 
therefore  an  assembly,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the 
city,  upon  pretence  of  preventing  the  citizens  from 
8;oing  abroad,  in  order  tliat  thev  mio-ht  devote  their 
attention  solely  to  the  present  affair. 

The  people  being  assembled,  long  speeches  were 
made  of  little  or  no  tendency,  every  body  treating 
the  same  subject,  and  repeating  the  same  reasons, 
or  adding  new  ones,  only  to  protract  the  council, 
and  to  izain  time.  ^Vhilst  this  was  doino;,  nine  of 
the  Corinthian  gallies  werit  otF,  and  were  suffered 
by  the  Carthaginian  vessels  to  pass,  believing  that 
their  departure  had  been  concerted  with  their  ov.n 
officers,  who  were  in  the  city,  and  that  those  nine 
gallies  were  to  return  to  Corinth,  the  tenth  remaiji- 
ing  to  cari'v  Timoleon  to  Icetas  s  array  at  Syracuse. 
When  Timoleon  was  informed  in  a  whisper,  that 
his  gallies  m  ere  at  sea,  he  s'i[)t  gently  through  the 
crowd,  which,  to  favour  his  going  ofi]  thronged 
exceedingly  around  the  tribunal.  He  got  to  the 
sea-side,  embarked  directly,  and  having  rejoined 
his  gallies,  they  arrived  together  at  Tauromenium, 
%  city  of  Sicily,  where  they  were  received  with  open 
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arms  by  Andromachus,  who  commanded  it,  tmd 
■vvho  joined  his  citizens  m  ith  the  Corinthian  ti'oops, 
to  reinstate  the  Sicilians  in  their  Uberties. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  much  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  surprised  and  ashamed  of  being  so  de- 
ceived :  Rut,  as  somebody  told  them,  being  Phoeni- 
cians (who  pas,sed  for  the  greatest  cheats  in  the 
world)  fraud  and  artifice  ought  not  to  give  them 
so  much  astonishment  and  displeasure. 

Upon  the  news  of  Timoleon's  arrival,  Icetas  was 
terrihed,  and  made  the  greatest  part, of  the  Cartha- 
ginian gallies  advance.     They  had  a  hundred  and 
lifty  long  ships,   htty  thousand  foot,  and  three  hun- 
dred armed  chariots.     The  Svracusans  lost  all  hope 
when  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  in  possession  of 
the   port,    Icetas    master   of  the  city,    Dionysius 
blocked  up  in  the  citadel,   and  Timoleon  without 
any  other  hold  in  Sicily  than  by  a  nook  of  its  coast, 
the  small  city  of  Tauroujenium,   Avith  little  hope 
and  less  force  ;  for  his  troops  did  not  amount  in  all 
to  more  than  a  tliousand  soldiers,  and  he  had  scarce 
})ro visions  for  tlieir  subsistence.     Besides  which,  the 
•cities  placed  no  contidence  in  him.     The  ills  they 
had  lately  suffered  from  the  extortion  and  cruelty, 
that  had  been  practised  amono;stthem,  had  exasperat- 
ed them  against  all  commanders  of  troops,  especiallv 
after  the  horrid  treachery  of  Callippus  and  Pharax  ; 
who  being  both  sent,  the  one  from  Athens,  and  the 
other  from  Sparta,  to  free  Sicily-  e^nd  expel  the  tyrants, 
made  them  conceive  the  tyranny  geiitle  and  desirable, 
so  severe  were  the  vexations  \vith  which  they  had 
oppressed  them.     They  vv  ere  afraid  of  experiencing- 
the  same  treatment  from  Timoleon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adranon,  a  small  city  below 
mount  lEtna,  being  divided  amongst  themselves, 
one  party  had  called  in  Icetas  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  the  other  had  applied  to  Timoleon.  The 
two  chiefs  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adranon ;  the  former  with  five; 
thousand   men,    and   the   other   with   only  twelve 
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hundred.  Notwithstanding  this  inequality,  Timo- 
Icon,  ^ho  justly  conceived  that  he  should  lind  the 
C'ardiaginians  in  disorder,  and  employed  in  taking  up 
their  quarters,  and  pitching  their  tents,  made  his 
troops  advance,  and  without  losing  time  to  rest 
them,  as  the  ofticers  advised  him,  he  marched 
directly  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw 
him,  than  they  took  to  their  heels.  This  occa- 
sioned their  killing;  only  three  hundred,  and  taking 
twice  as  many  prisoners;  but  the  Carthaginians  lost 
their  camp,  and  all  their  baggage.  The  Adranitcs 
opened  their  gates  at  the  same  time,  and  received 
Timoleon.  Other  cities  sent  their  deputies  to  him 
soon  after,  and  made  their  submission. 

Dionysius  himself,  ^^  ho  renounced  liis  vain  hopes, 
and  saw  himself  at  the  point  of  being  reduced, 
as  full  of  contempt  for  Icetas,  ^ho  had  sutlered 
himself  to  be  so  shamefully  defeated,  as  of  admiration 
and  esteem  for  Timoleon,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
latter,  to  treat  of  surrendering  himself  and  tlie  cita- 
del to  the  Corinthians.  Timoleon,  taking  advan- 
tage of  so  unexpected  a  good  fortune,  made  Euclid 
and  Telemachus,  two  Corinthian  officers;  iwitli  four 
.  hundred  soldiers,  file  off  into  the  castle;  not  all  at 
once,  nor  in  the  daytime,  that  being  impossible,  the 
Carthaginians  being  masters  of  the  gate,  but  in  pla- 
toons, and  by  stealth.  Those  troops,  having  got  suc- 
cessfully into  the  citadel,  took  possession  of  it  ^^  ith 
all  the  tyrants  effects,  and  all  the  stores  he  had  laid 
up  there.  For  he  had  a  considerable  number  of 
hoisc,  alfsorts  of  warlike  engines  and  darts,  besides 
seventy  thousand  suits  of  armour,  which  had_.been 
laid  up  there  long  before.  Dionvsius  had  also  tuo 
thousand  regular  troops,  which  \\  ith  the  rest  he  sur- 
rendered to  Timoleon.  And  for  himself,  taking  with 
him  his  m.oney,  and  some  few  of  his  friends,  he  em- 
barked unperceived  by  the  troops  of  IcetaS;  and 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

It  was  the  first  time  of  his  life  that  he  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Jow  and  abject  state  of  a  private  per- 
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son,^and  a  suppliant;  he  who  had  been  born  and 
nurtured  in  the  arms  of  the  tyranny,  and  had  seen 
himself  master  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  that 
ever  had  been  usurped  by  tyrants.  He  had  possessed 
it  for  ten  whole  years,  before  Dion  took  arms  against 
him,  and  some  years  after,  though  always  in  the 
midst  of  wars  and  battles.  He  was  sent  to  Corinth 
A\  ith  only  one  galley  w  ithout  convoy,  and  with  Very 
little  money.  "He  served  there  for  a  sight,  every  A.  "Si: 
body  riuining  to  gaze  at  him ;  some  with  a  secret 
joy  of  heart  to  feed  their  eyes  with  the  view  of  the 
niiseiies  of  a  man,  w  horn  the  name  of  tyrant  ren- 
dered odious;  otliers  with  a  kind  of  compassion, 
from  comparing  the  splendid  conditioUj  from  which 
lie  had  fallen,  with  the  inextricable  abyss  of  distress, 
into  which  they  beheld  him  plunged. 

His  conduct  at  Corinth  no  longer  excited 
any  sentiments  in  regard  to  him,  but  those  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  He  passed  whole  days  in 
the  perfumers' shops,  in  taverns,  with  courtezans,  or 
with  actresses  and  singers,  disputing  with  them  upon 
the  rules  of  music,  and  the  harmony  of  airs.  Some 
people  have  thought,  that  he  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
nei'  through  policy,  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, nor  to  suffer  any  thought  or  desire  of  re- 
coverin<r  his  dominions  to  be  discovered.     But  such  ** 

an  opinion  does  him  too  much  honour,  and  it  seems 
more  probable,  that,  nurtured  and  educated  as  he  was 
in  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  he  only  followed  his 
inclination,  and  that  he  passed  his  life,  in  the  kind 
of  slavery  into  w  hich  he  was  fallen,  as  he  had  done 
upon  the  throne,  having  no  other  resource  or  conso- 
lation in  his  misfortunes. 

^  Some  writers  say,  that  the  extreme  poverty  to 
which  he  was  reduced  at  Corinth  obliged  him  to 
open  a  school  there,  and  to  teach  children  to  read  ; 
perhaps,  says  Cicero*,  without  doubt  jestingly,  to 

=  Cic.  Tusc.  Quae.st.  1.  iii.  n.  27. 
*  Dioni/sjus  Corintlii  pueros  docebat,  usque  adeo  imperio  earers 
non  poicrat, 
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retain  still  a  species  of  empire,  and  not  absolutely  to- 
renounce  the  habit  and  pleasure  of  commanding. 
^  Whether  that  were  his  motive  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  Dionysius,  ^^ho  had  seen  himself  master  of 
Syracuse,  and  of  almost  all  Sicily,  wlio  had  possessed- 
immense  riches,  and  had  had  numerous  fieets  and 
great  armies  of  horse  and  foot  under  his  command ; 
that  the  same  Dionysius*,  reduced"  now  almost  to 
beggary,  and  from  a  king  become  a  schoolmastcrj. 
ivas  a  good  lesson  for  persons  of  exalted  stations, 
warning  tliem  not  to  confide  in  their  grandeur,  nor 
to  rely  too  much  upon  their  fortune.  The  Lacedas- 
monians  some  time  after  gave  Philip  this  admonition. 
•  That  prince  having  written  to  them  in  very  haughty 
-'  and  menacing  teniis,  they  made  him  no  other  answer^ 
than  Dionysius  at  Corinth. 

An  expression  of  Dionysius,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, seems  to  argue,^  if  it  be  true,  that  he  knew 
how  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  adversity,  and  to 
turn  his  misfortunes  to  his  advantage ;  u  hich  v.  oukl 
be  very  much  to  his  praise,  but  contrary  to  \\hat 
has  been  related  of  him  before.  ^  Whilst  he  lived 
at  Corinth,  a  stranger  rallied  him  unseasonably,  and 
with  an  indecent  rudeness,  upon  the  intercourse 
^vhich  he  had  kept  up  with  the  philosophers  during, 
his  most  splendid  fortune,  and  asked  hirn  by  way  o? 
insult,  "  Of  what  advantage  all  the  wi.-sdom  of  Plat© 
*'  had  been  to  him  ?"  "  Can  you  believe  then,"  replied 
he,  "  that  I  have  received  no  benefit  from  Plato,, 
"  and  see  me  bear  ill  fortune  as  I  do?" 

'  Val.  Max.  l.vi 

5  Demet.  Phaler.  de  Elocut.  I.  viii. 

*"  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  'J43. 

*  Tanta  imitatiojie  7)iajores  natu,  nequis  nhnis  fortunot;  crederet^ 
inagistcr  ludif actus  ex  tyranno  docuit. 
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Sect.  VI.  Thnolcoi-i  after  several  Victories;,  re- 
stores  Liberty  to  Syracuse,  where  he  institutes 
zvise  Lazes.  He  I'esigns  /lis  Autlwritij,  and  passes 
ilie  rest  of  Jus  Life  in  Retirement.  His  Death. 
Honours  paid  to  his  Memory. 

After  the  retreat  of  Dionysius,  Icetas  pressed    A.  M.  "^ 
-the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  with  the  utmost     3658. 
vigoLir,   and  kept  it  so  closely  blocked  up,  that  the     "M 
convoys  sent  to  the   Coriathians  could  not  enter  it      '^ "  " 
^viilio  st   (;reat   ditiiiculty.     Timoleon,    who   was  at 
l^'atana,  threw  them  in  thither  frequently.     To  de- 
prive them  of  this  relief,   Icetas  and  Mago  set  out 
together  \\'\\h.  design  to  besiege  that  place.     During 
their  absence,  Leoi3  the  Corinthian,  \\  ho  commanded 
in  the  citadel,  having  observed  from  the  ramparts, 
that  those  who  had  been  left  to  continue  the  siege, 
were  very  remiss  in  their  duty,   he  made  a  sudden' 
furious  sally  upon  them,  whilst  they  were  dispersed, 
killed   part   of  them,    put  the   rest  to  flight,  and 
seized   the  quarter   of  the  city  called  Acfiradina^ 
which  was  the  strongest  part  of  it,  and  had  been 
least  injured  by  the  enemy.     Leon  fortitied  it  in  the 
best  manner  the  time  \^ould  admit,  and  joined  it  to 
the  citadel  by  works  of  communication. 

This  bad  news  caused  Maf^o  and  Icetas  to  return 
immediately.  A  t  the  same  time  a  body  ot  troops  from 
Corinth  landed  safe  in  Sicil}^,  having  deceived  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  which  was 
posted  to  intercept  thepi.  \V' hen  they  were  landed, 
Timoleon  received  them  with  joy,  and  after  having 
taken  possession  of  jMessina,  marched  in  battle-array 
against  Syracuse.  '  His  army  consisted  of  only  four 
tliousa^nd  men.     When  he  approached  the  city,  his 

'  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  243 — 248.   Diod.  1.  xvi,  p.  465  &  474. 
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first  care  was  to  send  emissaries  amongst  the  sol- 
diers that  bore  arms  for  Icetas.  They  represented 
to  them,  that  it  was  highly  shameful  for  Greeks,  as 
they  were,  to  endeavour  to  dehver  up  Syracuse 
and  all  Sicily  to  the  Carthagiiiians,  the  ^vicked- 
est  and  most  cruel  of  all  Barbarians.  That  Icetas 
had  only  to  join  Timoleon,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  him  against  the  common  enemy.  Those  soldiers, 
having  spread  these  insinuations  throughout  the 
whole  camp,  gave  Mago  violent  suspicions  of  his 
being  betrayed ;  besides  which,  he  had  already  for 
some  time  sought  a  pretext  to  retire.  For  these 
reasons,  notwithstanding  the  intrcaties  and  warm 
I'emonstrances  of  Icetas,  he  weighed  anchor,  and 
set  sail  for  Africa,  shamefully  abandonino;  tlie  con 
quest  of  Sicily. 

Timoleon's  army  the  next  day  appeared  before 
the  place  in  line  of  battle,  and  attacked  it  in  three 
ditierent  quarters  with  so  much  viizour  and  success, 
that  Icetass  troops  were  universally  overtlirown  and 
put  to  tlight.  Thus,  by  a  good  fortune  that  has 
few  examples,  he  carried  Syracuse  by  force  in  an 
instant,  which  was  at  that  time  one  ot  the  strongest 
cities  in  the  world.  When  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  it,  he  did  not  act  like  Dion  in  sparing 
the  forts  and  public  edifices  on  account  of  tlieir 
beauty  and  magnificence.  To  avoid  giving  the  same 
cause  of  suspicion,  which  at  first  had  raised  distrust, 
though  without  foundation,  a2;ainst  that  great  man, 
and  at  length  had  ruined  him,  he  caused  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  Syra- 
cusans  who  would  come  with  their  tools,  might  eni- 
.  ploY  themselves  in  demolishing  the  forts  of  the  ty- 
rants. In  corisequence  of  which,  the  Syracusans  con- 
sidering that  proclamation  and  day  as  the  happy  com- 
liiencenient  of  their  liberty,  ran  in  multitudes,  and  not 
only  demohshed  tiie  citadel,  but  the  palaces  of  the  ty- 
rants ;  breaking  open  their  tombs  at  the  sanre  time, 
which  they  also  threw  do^\n  and  destroyed. 

The  citadel  being  razed,  and  the  ground  made 
2;^  "  ^ 
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level,  Timoleon  caused  tribunals  to  be  erected  upoi:^ 
it,  for  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  name  of 
the  people ;  that  the  same  place  from  whence, 
under  the  tyrants,  every  day  some  bloody  edict  had 
issued,  might  become  the  asylum  and  bulwark  of 
liberty  and  innocence. 

Timoleon  was  master  of  the  city ;  but  it  u  anted 
people  to  inhabit  it :  For  some  having  perished  in 
the  wars  and  seditions,  and  others  having  fled  ta 
avoid  the  power  of  the  tyrants,  Syracuse  was  bC' 
come  a  desert,  and  the  grass  was  grown  so  high  in 
the  streets,  that  horses  grazed  in  them.  All  the 
cities  of  Sicily  were  almost  in  the  same  condition. 
Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  write  to  Corinth,  to  desire  that  people 
might  be  sent  from  Greece  to  inhabit  Syracuse ; 
that  otherwise  the  country  could  never  recover 
itself,  especially  as  it  was  moreover  threatened  with 
a  nevv  -\\ ar.  Por  they  had  received  advice,  that  r>Iag€> 
having  killed' himself,  the  Carthaginians,  enraged  at 
his  having  acquitted  himself  so  ill  of  his  commission^ 
had  hung  up  his  body  upon  a  cross,  and  were  mak- 
ing great  levies  to  return  into  Sicily  witli  a  more  nu- 
merous army  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Those  letters  beiniii;  arrived  with  the  ambassadors 
from  Syracuse,  whocori^ured  the  Corinthians  to  take 
compassion  of  their  city,  and  to  be  a  second  tinie 
the  founders  of  it;  the  Corinthians  did  not  con- 
sider the  calamity  of  that  people  as  an  occasion  of 
aggrandizing  themselves,  and  of  making  tliem.selves. 
masters  of  the  city,  according  to  the  maxims  of  a 
base  and  infamous  policy ;  but  sending  to  all  the 
sacred  games  of  Greece,  and  to  all  public  assem- 
blies, tiiey  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  them 
by  heralds,  that  the  Corinthians  having  abolished 
the  tyranny  in  Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrants, 
declared  free  and  independent  the  Syracusans,  and 
all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  should  return  into  their 
own  country,  and  exhorted  them  to  repair  thither, 
to  partake  of  an  equal  and  ju^t  distribution  of  tiie 
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lands  amongst  them.  At  the  same  time  they  dis- 
patched couriers  into  Asia,  and  into  all  the  isles, 
whither  great  numbers  of  fugitives  liad  retired,  to 
invite  them  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Corinth, 
which  would  provide  them  vessels,  commanders, 
and  a  safe  convoy  to  transport  them  into  their 
country  at  its  own  expence. 

Upon  this  pubhcation  Corinth  receiyed  universal 
praises  and  blessings,  as  it  justly  deserved.  It  was 
every  where  proclaimed,  that  Corinth  had  delivered 
S3Tacuse  from  the  tyrants,  had  preserved  it  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  tlie  Barbarians,  and  restored  it 
to  its  citizens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  here  upon 
the  grandeur  of  so  noble  and  generous  an  action : 
The  mere  relation  of  it  must  make  the  impression 
that  always  results  from  what  is  great  and  noble ;  and 
every  body  must  own,  that  never  conquest  or  triumph 
equalled  the  glory  which  the  Corinthians  then  ac- 
quired by  so  perfect  and  magnanimous  a  disinter- 
estedness. 

Those  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  demanded  an  addition  of  inhabi- 
tants from  that  city  and  from  all  Greece,  to  aug- 
ment this  new  kind  of  colony.  Having  obtained  their 
request,  and  finding  themselves  increased  to  at  least 
ten  thousand,  they  embarked  for  Syracuse,  ^vhere  a 
multitude  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
had  joined  Timoleon.  It  is  said  their  number  amount- 
ed to  sixty  thousand  and  upwards.  Timoleon  dis- 
tributed the  lands  amongst  them  gratis  ;  but  sold 
them  the  houses,  with  which-  he  raised  a  verv  great 
sum ;  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  old  inhabi- 
tants  to  redeem  their  own :  And  bv  this  means  he 
collected  a  considerable  fund  for  such  of  the  people 
as  M-ere  poor,  and  unable  to  support  either  their 
own  necessities  or  the  charges  of  the  war. 

The    statues   of    the  tyrants,    and    of  all    the 

princes   who  had  governed  Sicily,    were  put  up  to 

sale;     but    first   they    were  cited    to     trial,    and 

regularly  proceeded  against  in  due  form  of  law. 
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One  alone  escaped  the  rigour  of  this  enquiry, 
and  was  preserved  ;  which  was  that  of  (relon,  wtio 
had  gained  a  celebrated  victoi'y  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans near  Himera,  and  had  governed  tlie  people  with 
lenity  and  justice ;  for  w  hich  his  memory  was  still 
cherished  and  honoured.  If  all  statues  were  made 
to  undergo  the  same  scrutiny,  I  do  not  know  ^^•hether 
many  would  continue  in  being. 

"^  History  has  preserved  another  sentence  passed 
also  in  regard  to  a  statue,  but  of  a  very  different 
kind.  The  fact  is  curious,  and  will  excuse  the  di- 
gression. Nicon,  a  champion  of  Thasos  *,  had  been 
crowned  fourteen  hundred  times  victor  in  the  solemn 
games  of  Greece.  A  man  of  that  merit  could  not 
fail  of  being  envied.  After  his  death,  one  of  his 
competitors  insulted  his  statue,  and  gave  it  several 
blows;  to  revenge  perhaps  those  he  had  formerly 
received  from  him  it  represented.  But  the  statue, 
as  if  sensible  of  that  outrage,  fell  from  its  height 
upon  the  person  that  insulted  it,  and  killed  him. 
The  son  of  him  who  had  been  crushed  to  death, 
proceeded  juridically  against  the  statue,  as  guilty 
of  homicide,  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  Draco. 
That  famous  legislator  of  Athens,  to  inspire  a 
greater  horror  for  the  guilt  of  murder,  had  ordained 
that  even  inanimate  things  should  be  destroyed, 
whose  fall  should  occasion  the  death  of  a  man.  The 
Thasians,  conformably  to  this  law,  decreed  that  the 
statue  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  some 
years  after,  being  afflicted  with  a  great  famine,  and 
having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  they  caused 
it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  rendered  new  ho- 
nours to  it. 

Syracuse  being  thus  raised  in  a  manner  from  the 
grave,  and  people  flocking  from  all  parts  to  inhabit 
it,  Timoleon,  desirous  of  freeing  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily,  and  of  hnally  extirpating  tyranny  and  tyrants 

^  Suidas  ill  Nixi;!/.  Pausan.  1.  vi.    p.  364. 
*  All  island  in  the  iEgean  sea. 
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out  of  it,  began  his  march  with  his  army:  He  com- 
pelled Icetas  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  Cav- 
thaainians,  obliged  him  to  demolish  his  forts,  and 
to  live  as  a  private  person  in  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines.  Ixptines,  tyrant  of  Apollonia,  and  of  several 
other  cities  and  fortresses,  seeing  himself  in  danger 
of  being  taken  by  force,  surrendered  himself  Tiino- 
leon  spared  his  life,  and  sent  him  to  Corinth,  For 
he  thougPit  nothing  more  great  and  honourable,  tlian 
to-let  all  Greece  see  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  in  a  state  of 
humiliation,  and  living  like  exiles. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  to  regulate 
tiie  government,  and  to  institute  such  laws  as 
should  be  most  important  and  necessary,  in  con- 
junction with  C.ephalus  and  Dionysius,  tn o  legisla- 
tors sent  to  him  by  the  Corinthians:  For  he  had 
not  tlie  weakness  to  desire  unlimited  power,  and 
the  sole  administration.  But  on  his  departure,  that 
the  troops  in  his  pay  might  get  something  for  them- 
selves, and  to  keep  them  in  exercise  at  the  same 
time,  he  sent  them,  under  the  command  of  Dinar- 
chus  and  Demaratus,  into  all  the  places  subject  to 
the  Carthaginians.  Those  troops  brought  over  several 
cities  from  the  Barbarians,  lived  always  in  abun- 
dance, made  much  booty,  and  returned  witli  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  whicii  was  of  great  service 
in  the  support  of  the  war. 

^  About  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  arrived  at 
Lilybaeum,  under  Asdrubal  and  Amilcar,  with  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  two  hundred  ships 
of  war,  a  thousand  transports  laden  with  machine-  3 
armed  chariots,  horses,  ammunition,  and  provisionp. 
They  proposed  no  less  than  the  entire  expulsion  of 
the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily.  Timoleon  did  not  think 
fit  to  wait  their  advancing,  and  though  he  could 
riiise  only  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  so  great  was 
tliC  people's  terror,  he  marched  with  that  small  body 
of  troops  against  the  formidable  army  of  tlie  enemy, 

'  P!ut.  ra  Timol.   p,  248J  &  ^253, 
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and  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  near  the  nver 
Crimcsus ;  an  account  oi  which  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Carthaginians '".  Timoleon  re- 
turned to  Syracuse  amidst  shouts  of  joy  and  luii- 
versal  applauses. 

Pie  had  before  effected  the  conquest  and  re- 
duction of  the  Sicihan  tyrants,  but  had  not  clianged 
them,  nor  taken  iroui  them  their  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition. They  united  together,  and  formed  a  po^ver- 
ful  league  against  him.  Timoleon  immediately  toOxk 
the  fiekl,  and  soon  put  a  hnal  end  to  their  hopes. 
He  made  them  all  suffer  the  just  punishment  their 
revolt  deserved.  Icetas,  amongst  others,  A^ith  his 
son,  were  put  to  death  as  tyrants  and  traitors.  His 
wife  and  daughters,  having  been  sent  to  Syracuse 
and  presented  to  the  people,  were  also  sentenced 
to  die,  and  executed  accordingly.  The  people, 
without  doubt,  designed  to  avenge  Dion  their  first 
deli'v  ercr  by  that  decree.  For  it  was  the  same  Icetas 
who  had  caused  Arete,  Dion's  wife,  his  sister  Ans- 
tomache,  and  his  son,  an  intant,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

A^irtue  is  seldom  or  never  without  those  who  envy 
it.  Tv,  o  accusers  summoned  Timoleon  to  answer  for 
his  conduct  before  the  judges,  and  having  assigned 
him  a  certain  day  for  his  appearance,  demanded  sure- 
ties of  him.  The  ]3eople  expressed  great  indignation 
against  such  a  proceeding,  and  would  have  dispensed 
witli  so  great  a  man's  observing  tlie  usual  iormali- 
tics ;  this  however  he  strongly  opposed,  giving  for 
his  reason,  that  all  he  had  undertaken  had  no  other 
principle,  than  that  the  laws  miglit  have  their  due 
course.  He  was  accused  of  malversation  during  his 
command  of  the  army.  Timoleon,  without  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  refute  those  caluumies,  only 
replied,  "  That  he  thanked  the  gods,  who  had 
*'  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  he  at  len.;,th  sav/  the 
*'  Syracusans  enjoy  an  entire  hberty  of  saying  ever^^ 

»"  YoU  I. 
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''  thing;  a  liberty  absolutely  unknown  to  them 
''  under  the  tyrants,  but  which  it  was  just  to  confine 
"  within  due  bounds. " 

That  great  man  had  given  Syracuse  wise  laws, 
had  purged  all  Sicily  of  the  tyrants  which  had  so 
long  infested  it,  had  re-established  peace  and  secu- 
rity universally,  and  supplied  the  cities  ruined  by 
the  war  with  the  means  of  reinstating  themselves. 
After  such  glorious  actions,  which  had  acquired  him 
an  unbounded  credit,  he  voluntarily  quitted  his  au- 
thority to  live  in  retirement.  The  Syracusans  had 
given  him  the  best  house  in  the  city,  in  gratitude  for 
his  great  services,  and  another  very  fine  and  agree- 
able one  in  the  country,  v/here  Ije  generally  resided 
with  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from 
Corinth ;  for  he  did  not  return  thither,  and  Syra- 
cuse was  Ijecome  his  country.  He  had  the  wisdom 
by  resigning  every  thing  to  shelter  himself  also  en- 
tirely from  envy,  which  never  fails  to  attend  exalted 
stations,  and  pays  no  respect  to  merit,  however 
great  and  substantial.  He  shunned  the  rock,  on 
which  the  greatest  men,  through  an  insatiate  lust 
of  honours  and  power,  are  often  shipwrecked ;  that 
is,  by  engaging  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in  new 
cares  and  troubles,  of  which  age  renders  them  in- 
capable, and  by  ch using  rather  to  sink  under,  than 
to  lay  down,  the  weight  of  them*. 

Timoleon,  who  knew  all  the  value  of  -f  a  noble 
and  glorious  leisure,  acted  in  a  different  manner. 
He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  person, 
enjoying  the  grateful  satisfaction  of  seeing  so  many 
cities,  and  such  a  numerous  people  indebted  to  him 
for  their  happiness  and  tranquillity.  But  he  was 
always  respected  and  consulted  as  the  common  oracle 
of  Sicily.  Neither  treaty  of  peace,  institution  of 
\<i\\,  division  of  land,  nor  regulation  of  government, 
seemed  well  done,  if  Timoleon  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 

*  Mahint  deficere,  qudm  desinere;     Quintil. 
■f  Vtium  cmn  d/'^nii<tte,     Cic. 
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His  ag;e  was  tried  with  a  very  sensible  affliction, 
T\-hicli  he   supported  with  astonishing  patience;  it 
was  the  loss  of  sight.     That  accident  far  from  les- 
sening him  in  tlie  consideration  and  regard  of  tlie 
people,  served  only  to  augment  them.     The  Syra- 
cusans  did  not  content  themselves  with  paying  him 
frequent  visits,    they  conducted   all  strangers,  both 
in  town  and  country,  to  see  their  benetactor  and 
deliverer.     ^Vhen  t!',ey  had  any  important  aftair  to     ' 
deliberate  Mpon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,   they 
called  hiiii  in  to  their  assistance;  became  thither 
ih  a  chariot  drav  n   by  two  horses,   went  through 
the  public  square  to  the  theatre ;  and  in  that  man- 
ner was  introduced  into  the  assembly  amidst  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy  of  the  whole  people. 
After  he  had  given  his  opinion,   which  was  ah\"a3's 
religiously  observed,  his  domestics  reconducted  him 
cross  the  theatre,   and  he  Mas  escorted  by  all  the 
citizens   beyond  tb.e  gates  with  continual  shouts  of 
joy  and  clapjjing  of  hands. 

He  had  still  greater  honours  paid  to  him  after  his 
death.  Nothing;  was  wanting;  that  could  add  to 
tlie  magniiicence  of  the  procession,  which  followed 
his  bier,  of  which  the  noblest  ornaments  were  the 
tears  that  were  shed,  and  the  blessings  Jittered  b}?- 
every  body  in  honour  of  his  memory,  lliose  tears 
'ftere  neither  the  eifect  of  custom  and  the  formality 
of  mourning,  nor  exacted  by  a  pubfic  decree,  but 
flowed  fi-om  a  native  source,  sincere  affection,  lively 
fratitude,  and  inconsolable  sorrow.  Alaw  was  also 
made,  that  annually  for  the  future,  upon  the  day 
of  his  deatli,  musical  and  gymnastic  games  should 
be  celebrated,  and  horse-races  mn,  in  honour  of  him. 
But  ^^  hat  was  still  more  honourable  for  the  memory 
of  that  great  man,  •■astae  decree  of  the  Syracusan 
people ;  that  whenever  Sicily  should  be  engaged  in 
a  war  Avith  foreigners,  they  should  send  to  Corinth 
for  a  general. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  discover  in  history  any  thing 
aiiore  great  and  accomplished  than  wiiat  we  are  told 
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of  Timoleon.  I  speak  not  only  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits  and  the  ha})py  success  of  all  his  undertakings* 
Piutarcli  ohseryes  a  characteristic  ip.  them,  which  clis- 
tingiiislies  Timoleon  from  all  the  great  men  of  his 
times,  and  he  makes  use,  upon  that  occasion,  of  a 
very  remarkable  comparison.  There  are,  says  he,  in 
painting  and  poetry,  pieces  which  are  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  which  at  the  first  view  may  be  known 
to  be  the  m  orks  of  a  master ;  but  some  of  them 
denote  their  having  cost  abundance  of  pains  and 
application  ;  whereas  in  others  an  easy  and  native 
grace  is  seen,  v.hich  adds  exceedingly  to  their  value  ; 
and  amongst  the  latter  he  places  the  poems  of 
Homer.  Something  of  this  sort  occurs,  he  goes  on, 
when  we  compare  the  great  actions  of  Epaminondas 
and  Agesilaus  Avith  those  of  Timoleon.  In  the 
former,  vrc  find  them  executed  with  force  and  in- 
nun:!erable  difficulties ;  but  in  the  latter,  there  is  an 
easiness  and  facility,  which  distinguish  them  as  the 
work,  not  of  fortune,  but  of  virtue,  A\hich  fortune 
seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  seconding.  It  is 
Pliitarch  who  still  speaks. 

But  not  to  mention  the  military  actions  of  Timo- 
leon ;  what  I  admire  most  in  him,  is  his  warm  and 
disinterested  passion  for.  the  public  good,  and  his  re- 
servin^x  for  liimself  onlv  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others 
happy  by  his  services ;  his  extieme  remoteness  from 
ambition  and  haughtiness;  his  honourable  retire- 
ment into  the  country ;  his  modesty,  moderation,  and 
indilierence  for  the  honours  paid  him  ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  uncommon,  his  aversion  for  alltiattery,  and 
even  just  praises.  When  somebody  extolled"^,  in  his 
presence,  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  the  glory  he  htid 
acquired  in  having  expelled  the  tyrants,  he  made  no 
answer,  but  that  he  thought  iiimseif  obliged  to  express 

"'■  Com  snas  hindes  andiret  firccdicari ,  nunqnam  aliud  dixit,  qudm 
se  in  ed  re  muximas  diis  <rriiiias  agere  ^  habere,  quod,  cum  Sici' 
lidrn  rccrcare  conslitnisscnt,  turn  se  potissimihn  ducein  esse  voluis- 
senl.  i^ihil  enim  rennn  hmnanarum  sine  dcorum  nmnine  asi 
vutabat.     Cor  Kep.  in  Timol.  c,  iv. 
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his  gralitude  to  the  gods,  in  that,  having  decreed  to 
restore  peace  and  liberty  to  Sicily,  they  had  vouch- 
safed to  make  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  all 
others  for  so  honourable  an  office  :  For  he  w  as  fully 
persuaded,  that  all  human  events  are  guided  and 
disposed  by  the  secret  decrees  of  divine  providence. 
What  a  treasure,  ^hat  a  happiness  for  a  state,  is 
such  a  minister! 

For  the  better  understanding  his  value,  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  condition  of  Syracuse  under 
Timoleon,  with  its  state  under  the  two  Dioovsius's. 
It  is  the  same  city,  the  same  inhabitants,  and  the  same 
people  :  ]  jut  what  a  difference  do  we  perceive  under 
tlie  ditferent  governments  wc  speak  of!  The  two  tv- 
rants  had  no  thoughts  but  of  making  themselves 
feared,  and  of  depressing  their  subjects  to  render 
them  more  submissive.  I'hey  were  in  fact  dreaded, 
as  they  desired  to  be,  but  at  the  same  time  detested 
and  abhorred,  and  had  more  to  fear  from  their  subjects, 
than  tb.eir  subjects  from  them.  Timoleon,  on  the 
contrary,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  tlie  father  of 
tlie  Syracusan  people,  and  who  had  no  thoughts  -bat 
of  making  them  happy,  enjoyed  the  refined  pleasure 
of  being  beloved  and  revered  as  a  parent  by  his 
children :  And  he  was  remembered  amongst  them 
witli  blessings,  because  tliey  could  not  reflect  upon 
'•  the  peace  and  felicity  they  enjoyed,  without  calling  to 
mind  at  the  same  time  the  w  ise  legislator,  to  whom 
tiiey  N\ere  indebted  for  those  inestimable  blessings. 
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Sect.  I.  State  of  Greece  from  the  Time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Antalcidas.  The  Lacedemonians  de- 
clare War  against  the  City  of  Olynthus.  They 
seize  by  Fraud  and  ^Violence  upon  the  Citadel 
of  Thebes.    Olynthus  surrenders. 

A.  IM        1  HE  peace  of  Antalcidas,  of  which  mention  has 

3617-     been  made  in  the  tliird  chapter  of  the  ninth  book, 

Ant  J.t.  j^^^  plentifully  scattered  among  the  Grecian  states 

''      the  seeds  of  discontent  and  division.  Inconsequence 

of  that  treaty,  the  Thebans  had  been  obliged  to  aban- 

,  don  the  cities  of  Boeotia,   and  suffer  them  to  enjoy 

their  liberty;  and  the  Corinthians  to  withdraw  their 

garrison  from  Argos,   which  by  that  means  became 

free  and  independent.    The  Lacedaemonians,  mIid 

were  the  authors  and  executors  of  this  treaty,  saw 

»  Xenoph.  Hist.  Graec.  l.v.  p.  550,  553. 
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their  power  extremely  augmented  b}'  it,  and  strove  to 
make  tarther  additions  to  it.  They  compeiied  the 
Mantin-eans,  a;Tuinst  whom  they  pretended  to  have 
nranv  causes  of  complaint  in  the  last  war,  to  de- 
inoh^^h  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  to  inhabit  fouft. 
different  places,  as  they  had  done  before. 

"The  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Agesipolis  and  Agesi- 
laus,  were  of  quite  different  characters,  and  enter- 
tained equally  different  opinions  upon  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  The  first,  who  was  naturally  inclined 
to  peace,  and  a  strict  observer  of  justice,  was  anxious 
that  Sparta,  who  was  already  much  exclaimed  against 
for  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  should  suffer  the  Grecian 
cities  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  that  treaty,  and  not  disturb  their  tranquillity 
through  an  unjust  desire  of  extending  her  dominions. 
The  other,  on  the  conti'ary,  restless,  active,  and  lull 
of  great  views  of  ambition  and  conquest,  breathed 
nothing  but  war. 

At  Ihe  same  time,  deputies  arrived  at  Sparta    A.  M. 
from  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  two  very  consider-  j^J^/j'q 
able  cities  of  Macedonia,  on  the  subject  of  Olynthus,      383. 
a  city  of  Thrace,  inhabited   by  Greeks,   oiiginally 
from  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.  *"  Athens,  after  the  victories 
of  Salamis  and   Marathon,  had   conquered  many 
places  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  even   in  Thrace 
itself.     Those  cities  threw  off  the  yoke,  as  soon  as 
Sparta,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
had  ruined  the  power  of  Athens.     Olynthus  was  of 
this  number.     The  deputies  of  Acanthus  and  Apol- 
lonia  represented,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
allies,  that  Olynthus,  situate  in  their  neighbourhood, 
daily  improved  in  strength  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner ;  that  it  perpetually  extended  its  dominions  by 
new  conquests ;  that  it  obliged  all  the  cities  round      , 
about  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  enter  into  its  measures; 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  concluding  an   alliance 
with  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans.     The  affair 

*•  Diod.  1.  XV.  p  341.  'Ibid.  p.  554^  55^- 
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beintr  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  unanimously 
rcsolvrd,  that  it  was  necessary  to  declare  war  against 
tlie  Olyntliians.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  alHed 
cities  sliould  furnish  ten  thousand  troops,  with 
l^erty  to  such  as  desired  it,  to  substitute  money, 
at  the  rate  of  three  oboh  "^  a  day  for  each  foot  sol- 
dier, and  four  times  as  much  for  the  horse.  The 
Lacedaiuouians,  to  lose  no  timCj  made  tlieir  troops 
march  directiy,  under  the  co-mmaud  of  Eudamidas, 
who  prevailed  with  the  Ephori,  that  Phoebidas,  his 
brother,  might  have  the  leading  of  those  which 
were  to  follow,  and  to  join  him  soon  after.  ^Vhen 
he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Macedonia,  which  is  aiso 
called  Thrace,  he  garrisoned  such  places  as  applied 
to  him  for  that  purpose,  seized  upon  Potidea,  a 
city  in  alliance  w  ith  the  Olvnthians,  which  surren- 
,  dered  without  making  any  defence,  and  began  the 
war  against  Ol^mthus,  thouszh  slowly,  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  a  general  to  act  before  his  troops  were 
all  assembled. 
A.  J.  e  Phcebidas  began  his  march  soon  after,  and  be- 
Ant  J.C.  ^"o  arrived  near  Thebes,  encamped  without  the 
3S2.  walls,  near  the  Gymnasium  or  public  place  of  exer- 
cise. Ismenius  and  Leontides,  both  Polemarchs, 
that  is,  generals  of  the  army,  and  supreme  magi^ 
strates  of  Thebes,  w  ere  at  the  head  of  two  different 
factions.  The  first,  who  Imd  engaged  Pelopidas  in 
his  parly,"  was  no  friend  to  the  Lacedapmonians, 
nor  tliey  to  him ;  because  he  publicly  declared  for 
popular  government  and  liberty.  The  other  on  the 
contrary  favoured  an  oligarchy,  and  was  supported 
by  the  Lacedasmonians  with  their  whole  interest.  I 
am  obliged  to  enter  into  this  detail,  because  the 
event  I  am  going  to  relate,  and  which  was  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  was  the  occasion  of  the  important  wai' 
between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians. 

*  Five-pence. 

'  Xenoph.  p.  556 — 558.     Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  608,  609.  Id; 
in  Pelop.  p.  280.     Diod.  1.  xv.  p. 341,  54*. 
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Tliis  being  the  statt'  of  aficiirs  at  Tiiebes,  Leon- 
tides  applied  to  Plioebidas,  and  proposed  to  him  to 
seize  the  citadel,  called  CadniiEa,  to  expel  the  ad- 
iierenls  of  Ibiuenius,  and  to  give  the  Laceda3iiionians 
possession  of  it.  lie  represented  to  hini,  that 
notliing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to 
make  himself  master  of  Thebes,  whilst  his  brother 
was  endeavouring  to  reduce  Olynthus ;  that  he 
Avould  thereby  facilitate  the  success  of  his  brother's 
enterprise  ;  and  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  pro- 
hibited their  citizens  by  decree  to  bear  arms  against 
the  Olynthians,  would  not  iail,  upon  his  making 
himself  master  of  the  citadel,  to  supply  him  with 
Avhatevcr  number  of  horse  and  foot  he  should  think 
proper,  for  the  rehiforcement  of  Eudamidas. 

Phoebidas,  wlio  had  much  ambition  and  Httle  pru- 
dence, and  who  sought  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
signalizinghimself  by  some  extraordinary  action,  with- 
out exanjining  the  consequences,  surtered  himself  to 
be  easily  persuaded.  Whilst  the  Thebans,  in  entire 
security  and  full  reliance  on  the  treaty  of  peace  lately 
concluded  by  the  Grecian  states,  were  celebrating  the 
feasts  of  Ceres,  and  expected  nothing  less  than  such 
an  act  of  hostility,  Phoebidas,  conducted  by  Leonti- 
des,  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  senate  was 
then  sitting.  Leontides  ^ent  to  them,  and  declared, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Lace- 
.dsemonians,  who  had  just  entered  the  citadel;  that 
they  were  only  the  enemies  of  those  who  wished  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ;  that  as  for  himselt^ 
by  the  power  his  office  of  Polernarch  gave  him,  of 
confining  whoever  caballed  against  the  state,  lie 
should  put  Ismenius  into  a  place  of  security,  who 
factiously  endeavoured  to  break  the  peace.  He 
^^'as  seized  accordingly,  and  carried  to  the  citadel. 
The  party  of  Ismenius  seeing  their  chief  a  prisoner, 
and  apprehending  tiie  utmost  violence  for  tnem- 
selves,  quitted  tne  city  with  precipitation,  and 
retired  to  Athens,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred 
and  upwards.     They  were  soon  after  banished  by  a 
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public  decree.  Pelopidas  was  of  the  number;  but 
Epaminonda?  remained  at  Thebes  unmolested ;  being 
disregarded,  as  a  man  enti'dy  devoted  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  who  did  not  intermeddle  in  atiairs  of 
state  ;  and  also  on  accoun  of  his  poverty,  which  left 
no  room  to  fenr  any  thing  from  Inm.  A  new  Pole- 
march  was  nominated  in  the  ruom  of  Ismenius,  and 
Leontidcs  went  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  news  of  PhfEbi-'jas's  enterprise,  who  at  a 
time  of  general  peace  had  taken  possession  of  a 
citadel  hy  force,  upon  whicli  he  had  no  claim  nor 
right,  had  occasioned  great  murmurings  and  com- 
plaints. Such  especially  as  opposed  Agesilaus,  who 
v.as  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the  scheme,  de- 
manded by  whose  orders  Phoebidas  had  committed 
so  strange  a  breach  of  public  faith.  Agesilaus, 
iaTxO  well  knew  that  those  ^varm  reproaches  \\ert 
aimed  at  him,  made  no  difficulty  of  justifying  Phoe- 
bidas, and  declared  openly,  and  before  all  the  world, 
*'  That  the  action  ought  to  be  considered  in  itself, 
^'  in  order  to  understand  whether  it  were  useful  or 
"  not ;  that  whatever  was  expedient  for  Sparta,  he 
"  was  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  to  act, 
"  upon  his  own  authority,  and  without  waiting  the 
''  orders  of  any  body."  Strange  principles  to  be 
advanced  by  a  person,  who  upon  other  occasions 
had  maintained,  That  justice  was  the  Jirst  of  all 
vu'tues,  and  that  zvithout  it,  valour  itself^  ar.d 
cverg  other  great  quality,  zvere  useless  and  una- 
vailing.  It  is  the  same  man  that  made  answer,  Avhen 
somebody  in  his  presence  magnified  the  king  of 
Pcrsias  grandeur ;  He,  zvhom  you  call  the  great 
king,  in  ichat  is  he  greater  than  I,  unless  he  be 
more  just  F  A  truly  noble  and  admirable  maxim, 
That  JUSTICE  must  be  the  rule  of  whatever 
IS  excellent  and  great  !  But  a  maxim  that 
he  bar'  only  in  his  mouth,  and  which  all  his  actions 
contradicted ;  conformably  to  the  principle  of  the 
generality  of  politicians,  who  imagine,  that  a  states- 
man ought  always  to  have  justice  in  his  mouth,  but 
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should  never  lose  an  occasion  of  violating  it  for  the 
advanta -^^e  of  his  country. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  scnteiice,  which  the 
august  assembly  of  Sparta,  so  renowned  for  the 
wisdom  of  its  counsels  and  the  equily  oi  its  decrees, 
is  about  to  prc^nounce.  The  aifdir  being  maturely 
considered,  the  arguments  discussed  at  large,  and 
set  in  their  full  light,  the  assembly  resolved, 
that  Phoebidas  should  be  deprived  of  his  com- 
nvdnd,  and  fined  an  hundred  thousand  drachmas  *^^ 
but  tiiat  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  cit  idel, 
anil  keep  a  strong  garrison  in  it.  What  a  strange 
contradiction  was  this,  says  Polybius^!  \^hat  a 
disregard  of  all  jubtice  and  reason !  to  punjth  the 
criminal,  and  approve  the  criuie;  and  not  oiiiy  to 
approve  the  crime  tacitly,  and  without  having  any 
siiare  in  it,  but  to  ratify  it  by  public  authority,  and 
continue  it  in  ttie  name  of  the  state,  in  order  to  reap 
the  advantacresarismo;  from  it!  But  this  was  riot  all; 
commissioners,  appointed  by  all  the  cities  in  alli- 
ance with  Sparta,  vv^ere  dispatched  to  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  to  try  Ismenios,  upon  whom  Uiey  passed 
sentence  of  death,  which  was  immediately  executed. 
Such  liagrant  injustice  seldom  remains  unpunished. 
To  act  in  such  a  n;ianner,  says  Polybias  again,  is 
neither  for  ones  country's  interest,  nor  one s  own. 

*"  i eieutias,  Agesilaass  brother,  hud  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  PhcEbidas,  to  command  the  rest 
of  the  troops  of  tne  allies  designed  against  Olyn- 
tljus ;  vvhither  he  marched  with  all  expeciitlon.  1  he 
city  was  strong,  and  hirnished  with  every  thing 
necessarv  to  a  2:ood  defence.  Several  salHes  w  ere 
made  v\  itn  great  success,  ni  one  of  which  Teleurias 
was  killed.  The  next  year  king  Agesipolis  had  the 
command  of  tiie  army.  The  campaign  passed  in 
skirmishing;  without  any  thing  decisive.  Agesi- 
polis died  soon  after  of  a  aisease,  and  was  succeeded 

^  About  ;f  .'2200  sterling.  s  Lib.iv.  p.  296. 

^  Xenoph.  I.  v.  p.  559—565-     Diod.  h  xv.  p.  342,  343. 
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by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  n  ho  reigned  nine  yccir,«. 

A.  M.     About  that  time   hcLiau  the   hundredth  Olympiad. 

'"^t"/"r  ^P^i't'i^  made  fresh  efibrts  to  terminate  the  war  with 
3S0!  *  the  Olyntliians.  Polybidas  their  general  pressed  the 
siege  ^^•ith  vigour.  The  place  being  in  w  ant  of  pro- 
visions, was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was 
received  by  the  S})artans  into  the  number  of  their 
allies. 


Sfxt.  II.  Sparta's  Prosperify.  Cliaracter  of  hco 
illustrious  Thebans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopi- 
das.  The  latter  forms  tlic  Design  of  restoring 
the  Liber tij  of  his  Country.  Con'spiracy  against 
the  Tyrants  zoisely  conducted,  and  happily  exe- 
cuted.    The  Citadel  is  retaken. 

1  HE  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians  never  ap- 
peared with  greater  splendor,  nor  their  power  more 
strongly  established.     All  Gi'eece  was  subjected  to 
them  either  by  force  or  alliance.     They  \\'ere  in 
possession   of  Thebes,   a  most   powerful  city,    and 
with  that  of  all  Boeotia.     They  had  found  means  to 
humble  Argos,  and  to  hold  it  in  dependence.     Co- 
rinth was   entirely  at  their  devotion,   and   obe3'^ed 
their  orders  in  every  thing.     The  Adienians,  aban- 
doned by  their  allies,    and  reduced  ahnost  to  their 
own  strength,   were  in  no  condition  to  make  head 
against  tliem.     If  any  city,  or  people  in  their  alli- 
ance, attempted  to  ^ithdravv  themselves  from  their 
power,  an  immediate  punishment  reduced  them  to 
.  their  former  obedience,   and  terrified  all  others  from 
following  their  example.    Thus,  masters  by  sea  and 
land,  all  trembied  bef(jre  them ;  and  the  most  for- 
midable princes,   as   tlie  king  of  Persia  and  the  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in 
courting  their  friendship  and  alliance. 

'  Xewoph.  p.  565.     Diod.  p.  334. 
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A  prosperit}^,  fouiKied  in  injiistice,  ctiii  be  of  no 
long  duration.  The  blow  thttt  was  to  shake  the 
Spartan  power,  came  from  the  fjUartcr  where  they 
had  exercised  the  jnost  unjust  violence,  and  from 
whence  tiiey  did  not  seem  to  have  any  tiling  to  fear, 
that  is  to  say,  from  Thebes.  Two  illustrious  citizens 
of  that  state  will  make  a  glorious  appeai-ance  upon 
the  theatre  of  Greece,  and  for  that  reason  deserve 
our  notice  in  this  place. 

^  These  are  Pelopidas  and  Epaniinondas ;  both 
descended  from  the  noblest  lamiiies  of  Thebes. 
Pelopidas,  nurtured  in  the  greatest  affluence,  and 
having  become,  whilst  youno;,  sole  heir  of  a  very  rich 
and  tifmrishing  family,  empioyevl  his  wealth  Irom  the 
fu'st  possession  of  it  in  the  relief  ot  such  ns  had  occa- 
sion for  it,  and  merited  his  favour ;  shewing  in  that 
wise  use  of  his  riches,  that  he  was  really  their  master, 
and  not  their  slave.  For  according  to  Aristotle's 
remark,  repeated  by  Plutarch*,  most  mentifcher  make 
no  use  at  ail  oi  their  fortunes  out  of  avarice,  or  abuse 
them  in  bad  or  trifling  expenccs.  As  for  Epami^ 
nondaSj  poverty  w'as  all  his  inheritance,  in  which  his 
honour,  and  one  might  almost  say,  his  joy  and  de- 
light, consisted.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and 
consequently  familiarized  Irom  his  ,  infancy  with 
poverty,  which  he  made  more  grateful  and  easy  to 
him  by  his  taste  for  philosophy.  Pelopidas,  who 
s  ipported  a  great  number  of  citizens,  never  liaving 
b  ^cn  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  his  otTers,  and 
t  J  make  use  of  his  fortune,  resolved  to  sliare  in  the 
poverty  of  his  friend  by  making  him  his  example, 
and  became  the  model  as  well  as  admiration  of  the 
whole  city,  from  the  modesty  of  his  dress,  and  the 
frugality  of  his  table. 

'  If  Epaminondas  was  poor,  with  respect  to  the 
goods  of  fortune,  he  was  amply  recompensed  in  those 

''  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  lyg.     ^  Cor.  Nep.  in  Epam.  c.  iii. 

«7apa;^^wW«t  oi  aaiJl'iav, 
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of  the  head  and  heart.  IModest,  prudent,  grave, 
skilful  in  talsing  a(!  vantage  of  favourable  opportuni- 
ties, possessing  in  a  supreme  degree  the  science  of 
war,  equal!}'  valiant  and  wise,  easy  and  complaisant 
in  his  iritercourse  v.ith  tiie-svorld,  suffering  Avith  incre- 
dible patience  the  ill  treatment  of  the  people,  and 
even  of  his  friends,  uniting  with  his  ardour  for  mili- 
tary exercises,  a  wonderful  taste  for  study  and  the 
sciences,  })iquing  himself  especially  so  much  upon 
truth  and  sincerity,  that  he  made  a  scruple  of  telling 
a  lie  even  in  jest,  or  for  diversion.  Adeo  verilutis 
cUUgens,  iit  nejoco  quidem  mcntiretur. 

""  The}'  \vere  both  equally  inclined  to  virtue.  But 
Pelopidas  was  best  pleased  v.  idi  the  exercises  of  the 
body,  and  Epaminondas  v,  ith  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  For  which  reason,  they  employed  their 
leisure,  the  one  in  the  patestra  and  the  chase,  and 
the  other  in  conversation  and  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. 

But  wiiat  persons  of  sense  and  judgment  must 
principally  admiie  in  them,  and  w hich  is  rarely  found 
in  their  high  rank,  is  the  perfect  union  and  friend- 
ship, that  alv\ays  subsisted  het\A'een  them  duiing 
the  whole  time  tliey  y;^Y^  employed  together  in  tlie 
administration  of  the  public  affairs,  A\hether  in  \var 
or  peace.  If  we  examine  the  government  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles,  that  of  Cimon  and  Pei'icles,  of 
,  Nicias  and  x'\lcibiades,  we  shall  find  them  full  of 
trouble,  dissension,  and  debate.  The  two  friends 
we  speak  of  held  the  first  offices  in  the  state ;  all 
great  affairs  passed  through  their  hands ;  every  thing 
was  c(.nlided  to  their  care  and  authority.  In  such 
delicate  conjunctures  what  occasions  of  pi(|ue  and 
jealousy  genemlly  arise ":  But  neither,  difference  of 
sentiment,  diversity  of  interest,  nor  the  least  emo- 
tion of  envy,  ever  altered  their  union  and  good  un- 
derstanding. The  reason  of  which  was,  their  being 
founded  upon  an  unalterable  principle,  that  is,  upon 

"•  Plut.  in  Pt'Iop.  p.  2.7p. 
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virtue ;  which  in  all  their  actions,  says  Plutarch, 
occasioned  their  having  neither  glory  nor  riches, 
those  fatal  sources  01  strife  and  division,  in  view,  but 
solely  the  public  good,  and  made  them  desire  not 
the  advancement  or  honour  of  their  own  families, 
but  to  render  their  country  more  powerful  and 
flourishing.  Such  were  the  two  illustrious  men  who 
are  about  to  make  their  appearance,  and  to  give  a 
new  face  to  tlje  afiairs  of  Greece,  by  the  great  events 
in  which  they  have  a  principal  share. 

"  Leontides  being  apprized  that  the  exiles  had  i-e-     A.  M. 
tired  to  Athens,  where  they  had  been  well  received   a  ^f  "j  (^-^ 
hy  the  people,  and  much  respected  by  aii  people  of  ^  o^s, 
worth  and  honour,  laid  a  plot  for  secretly  cutting 
them  off,   by  means   of  certain  unknown  persons, 
whom  he  sent  thither  to  assassinate  the  most  consi- 
derable of  them.     Only  Androclides  was  killed,  and 
Leontides  failed  in  his  desig-ns  ao;ainst  all  the  rest 

At  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  received  letters 
from  Sparta,  to  prohibit  their  receiving  pr  assisting 
the  exiles,  and  with  orders  to  expel  them  their  city, 
as  persons  declared  to  be  the  common  enemies  of 
Greece  by  all  the  allies.  Humanity,  a  virtue  peculiar 
and  natural  to  the  Athenians,  niade  them  reject  so 
infamous  a  proposal  vvith  horror.  1  hey  Avere  tran- 
sported with  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  grati- 
tude to  the  Thebans  for  a  previous  obligation  of  the 
same  nature.  For  the  Thebans  had  contributed  the 
most  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  popular  govern- 
ment at  Athens,  having  declared  in  their  favour  by 
a  pubhc  decree,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  Sparta; 
and  it  was  from  I'hebes,  thatThrasybulus  had  set  out 
to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Tiiirty. 

Pelopidas,  though  at  that  time  very  young, 
went  to  all  the  exiles  one  after  another,  of  whom 
Melon  was  the  most  considerable.  He  represented 
to  them,   "  That  it  was  neither  becoming  nor  just 

"  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gr,  l.v.  p.  566— -,68.  Pluf.  in  Ptilop. 
p.  280 — 284.  Id.  deSocrat.  Gen.  p.  586 — 5S8.  &5g4 — 598. 
Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  344. — 346,     Cor.  Nep.  in  PeJop.  c=  i — iv- 
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*'  to  content  themselves  with  IjaviuG;  saved  their 
"  own  hves,  and  to  look  A\ith  intiiflerence  upon 
*'  their  com itrv,  enslaved  and  miserable:  thatwiiat- 
''  ever  good- will  the  people  of  Athens  might  express 
"  for  them,  it  m  as  not  fit  that  they  should  snfter 
"  their  fate  to  depend  upon  the  decrees  of  a  people, 
"  which  their  natural  inconstancy^  or  the  ujaHgnity 
"  of  the  orators  tliat  turned  them  any  way  at  \^•ilJ, 
*•  might  soon  alter  :  That  it  was  necessary  to  hazard 
"  every  thing,  after  the  exam;ole  of  Thrasybulus, 
"  and  to  set  before  themselves  his  intrepid  valour  and 
"  generous  fortitude  as  a  niodel :  Ihat  as  he  set 
"■  out  f)-0!ii  Thebes  to  suppress  and  destroy  the 
"  tvrants  of  Alliens,  so  they  might  go  h'om  Athens 
"  to  restore  t(^  Thebes  its  ancient  liberty." 

This  discourse  made  all  the  impression  upon^the 
exiles  that  could  be  expected.  Tiiey  sent  privately 
to  inform  their  friends  at  Thebes  of  their  resolution, 
^/i  ho  extremely  approved  their  design.  Charon,  one 
of  the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  offered  to  re- 
ceive the  conspirators  into  his  house.  Fliilidas  found 
means  to  get  himself  made  ^secretary  to  iVrchias  and 
Philip,  who  ^vere  then  Polemarch:-:  or  supreme  magi- 
strates of  the  city.  As  for  Epaminondas,  he  had 
lor  some  time  diligently  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
younger  Thebans  by  his  discourse  witli  a  passionate 
desire  to  thro^v  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  °  He  Avas 
ignorant  of"  nothing  that  had  been  projected,  but 
he  believed,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  any  share 
in  it,  because,  as  he  said,  lie  could  not  resolve  to 
ynbrue  his  b.ands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  ; 
foreseeing  that  his  friends  would  not  keep  within  the 
due  bounds  of  the  enterprise,  however  lawful  in  it- 
self, and  that  the  tyrants  would  not  perish  alone ;  and 
convinced  besides,  that  a  citizen,  Avho  should  appear 
not  to  have  taken  eitl.er  side,  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  make  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

°  Plv  t.  de  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  504. 
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The  day  for  the  execution  of  the  project  being 
fixed,  the  exiles  thought  proper,  that  Pherenicus, 
having  assembled  all  the  conspirators,  should  stop  at 
Thriasiuni,  a  little  town  not  far  from  Thebes,  and  tiiat 
a  stnali  nun.ibcr  of  the  youngest  of  them  should  ven- 
ture into  the  city.  Twelve  persons  of  the  best  fa- 
milies of  Thebes,  all  united  by  a  strict  and  faithful 
friendship  with  each  other,  though  competitors  for 
glory  and  honour,  offered  themselves  for  this  bold  en- 
terprise. Pelo[)idas  was  of  this  number.  xYiter 
having  embraced  their  companions,  and  dispatched 
a  raesseniicr  to  (Jharon,  to  give  him  notice  ot  their 
coming,  they  set  out  dressed  in  mean  habits,  cai'ry- 
ing  hounds  with  them,  and  poles  in  their  hands  lor 
pitching  of  nets;  ttiat  such  as  tiiey  met  on  the 
wdj  miglit  have  no  suspicion  of  them,  and  take 
them  only  for  hunters,  that  had  wandered  after  tlieir 
same. 

Their  messenger  being  arrived  at  Thebes,  and 
having  informed  Charon,  that  they  were  set  out, 
the  approach  of  danger  did  not  alter  his  sentiments, 
and  as  he  wanted  neither  courage  nor  honour,  he 
prepared  his  house  for  their  reception. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  who  w^as  not  a  bad  man, 
loved  his  country,  and  would  have  served  the  exiles 
with  all  his  power,  but  had  neither  the  resolution 
nor  constancy  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  diiiiculties  and  ob- 
stacles, that  presented  themselves  in  crowds  to  his 
imagination,  and,  appalled  with  the  prospect  of  danger, 
retired  to  his  house  without  saying  any  thing,  and 
dispatched  one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopidas, 
to  desire  them  to  defer  their  enterprise,  and  return 
to  xVthens,  there  to  await  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. HappiUs  that  friend,  not  finding  his  horses 
bridle,  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  quarrelling 
wuth  his  wife,  was  prevented  from  going. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  disguised  like  pea- 
sants, having  separated  from  each  other,  entered  the 
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city  at  different  gates  towards  the  close  of  da^r.  As 
it  was  then  early  in  the  v\intcr,  the  north  wind  bltw, 
and  the  snow  tell;  which  contributed  to  conceal 
them,  ever}^  body  keeping  within  doors  upon  ac- 
count of  the  cold  weather;  wiiich  gave  them  like- 
wise an  o[)portuniLy  of  covering  tlieir  tkces.  Some 
\vho  were  in  the  secret,  received  and  conducted 
them  to  Charon's  house ;  where,  of  exiles  and  Others, 
their  whole  number  aniountcd  to  torty-eight. 

Philidas,  secretary  to  the  Boeotarctis  *,  ^vho  was 
in  the  plot,  held  sc^nie  time  before  invited  Archias 
and  his  conipanions  to  supper  on  that  very  day,  pro- 
mising them  an  exquisite  repast,  and  \hc  company 
of  some  of  the  iincjt  uo:nen  in  ti<e  ci  y.  The  guests 
being  met,  atthe  appointed  iiine  tiiey  sat  down  to  table. 
They  had  circulated  tiie  glass,  and  were  almost  drunk, 
when  it  was  whispered  about,  b:tt  not  kno.\xi  where 
the  report  began,  that  the  exiles  were  m  the  city. 
Philidas,  without  shewing  any  concern,  did  hi^  nt- 
most  to  change  the  discourse.  Archms  however  sent 
one  of  his  oiiicers  to  Charon,  with  orders  to  come 
to  him  immediately.  It  was  now  late,  an;]  Pelopidas 
and  the  conspirators  were  preparing  to  set  out,  and 
bad  put  Oil  their  armour  and  s^^ords,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, they  licard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Somebody 
went  to  it,  and  being  told  :)y  the  oificer,  that  he  was 
come  from  the  magistrates  with  orders  for  Charon 
to  attend  them  immediately,  he  ran  to  him  half  out 
of  his  wits  to  acquaint  him  with  that  terril)le  mes- 
sage. They  all  concluded,  that  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  believed  themselves  lost,  before  it 
would  be  possible  to  execute  any  thing  worthy  their 
cause  and  valour.  However,  they  were  aU  of  opi- 
nion tliat  Charon  should  obey  the  order,  and  present 
himself  before  the  magistrates  with  an  air  of  assur- 
ance, as  void  of  tear,  and  unconscious  of  offence. 

''  Xhe  magistrates  and  generals,  who  were  charged  with  the 
govf.Minieiit  of  Thebe.«,  were  called  BcEot^rchs,  that  is  to  say, 
^oaiiuanders  or  governors  of  Eceotia. 
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Charon  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  in  dangers 
-which  t'lreatened  only  himself:  bat  at  that  time, 
terrified  for  his  friends,  and  apprehending  also,  that 
he  shonld  be  suspected  of  some  treacheiT,  if  so  many 
brave  citizens,  whom  lie  had  received  into  his  house, 
should  be  destro3Td,  lie  went  to  his  ^'.ife's  apart- 
ment, and  fetched  his  only  son  of  iitteen  years  old 
at  most,  who  in  bep.uty  and  strength  excelled  ail  the 
youths  of  his  age,  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Pe-  / 
lopidas,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *'  If  you  discover 
"  that  I  have  betrayed  you,  and  have  been  guilty  of 
"  treachery  upon  this  occasion,  revenge  yourselves 
"  on  me  in  this  my  only  son,  whom,  dear  as  lie  is  to 
"  me,  I  abandon  to  you,  and  let  him  fail  a  victini 
'''  without  mercy  to  his  fathers  perfidy." 

These  expressions  wounded  them  to  the  heart; 
but  ^\  hat  gave  them  the  most  sensible  pain,  was  his 
imagining  there  was  any  one  amongst  them  so  mean 
and  ungrateful  as  to  form  to  himself  the  least  suspi- 
cion in  regard  to  him.  They  conjured  him  unani- 
m.ously,  not  to  leave  his  son  ^^'ith  them,  but  to  put  him 
into  some  place  of  safety ;  that  his  friends  and  coun- 
try might  not  \\'ant  an  avenger,  if  he  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  the  tyrants.  "  No,"  replied 
the  fatlier,  "  he  shall  stay  \vith  you,  and  share  your 
"  fate.  If  he  must  perish,  what  nobler  end  can  he 
"  make,  than  ^^  ith  liis  father  and  best  friends  ?  For 
*'  3'ou,  my  son,  exert  yourself  beyond  your  years, 
"  and  shevv  a  courage,  woithy  of  you  and  me.  You 
"  see  here  the  most  excellent  of  the  Thebans.  Make 
'^  under  such  masters  a  noble  essay  of  glory,  and 
"  learn  to  fight ;  or  if  it  must  be  so,  to  die,  like 
"  them,  for  liberty.  For  the  rest,  I  am  not  ^^ithout 
*'  hopes,  for  I  believe,  that  the  justice  of  our  cause 
*'  will  draw  do\yn  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
"  gods  upon  us."  He  concluded  v\  ith  a  prayer  for 
them,  and  aftei-  embracing  the  conspirators,  went  out. 

lie  took  pains  on  his  way  to  recover  himself,  and 
to  compose  his  looks  and  voice,  that  lie  might  not 
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appear  under  any  concern.  AVlien  he  came  to 
the  door  of  tlic  house  v.liei-e  the  feast  was  kept, 
Archias  and  Phiiidas  came  out  to  hiin,  and  asked  the 
meaning  of  a  rep(jrt,  that  disaffected  people  were  ar- 
rived in  the  city,  and  vicre  concealed  in  some  house. 
lie  seemed  astonished,  and  finding  by  their  answers 
to  his  questions,  that  they  had  no  precise  intorma- 
tion  on  the  subject,  he  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and 
said,  "  It  is  very  likely  the  report  you  speak  of  is 
*'  only  a  false  alarm,  intended  to  interrupt  your 
^'  mirlh :  However,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected, 
"  ril  go  inniiediately  and  make  the  strictest  enquiry 
*'  possible  into  it."'  Phiiidas  praised  his  prudence 
and  zeal ;  and  carrying  Archias  back  into  the  com- 
pany, again  engaged  him  in  the  debauch,  and  con- 
tinued the  entertainment,  by  keeping  the  guests  in 
perpetual  expectation  of  the  \Aomen  he  had  promised 
tliem. 

Charon,  on  his  return  iiome,  found  his  friends  all 
prepared,  not  to  conquer  nor  to  save  their  lives,  but 
to  die  gloriously,  and  to  s.ell  themselves  as  dear  as 
they  could.  The  serenity  and  joy  of  his  looks  ex- 
plained beforehand,  that  they  had  notliing  to  fear. 
He  repeated  all  that  had  passed  ;  after  which,  they 
had  no  thouglits  but  of  putting  into  instant  execution 
a  design,  to  which  the  least  delay  might  occasion  a 
thousand  obstacles. 

In  fact,  at  that  very  instant  happened  a  second 
storm,  far  more  violent  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
first,  and  w  hich  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  fail 
of  making  the  enterprise  miscarry.  A  courier  from 
Athens  anived  in  great  haste  m  ith  a  packet,  which 
contained  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy, as  was  afterwards  discovered.  The  courier 
was  brought  first  to  Archias,  who  was  already  over- 
come with  wine,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure. 
In  giving  him  his  dispatches,  he  said,  "  My  lord,  the 
"  person  who  writes  you  these  letters,  conjures  you 
"  to  read  them  immediately,  being  seiious  affairs." 
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Archia-s  replied,  laughing,    *  "  Serious  airliirs  to-  . 
iiiorrou-,  "  which  v.ords  wei-e  after\vard^  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  proverb  ;  and  taking  the  letters,  he  [)ut 
them  under  f  Iiis  piliov/,  and  contuiued  the  conver- 
sation and  banquet. 

The  conspirators  were  at  that  time  in  the  streets, 
divided  into  two  parties ;  the  one  with  Pelopidas  at 
their  head,  marched  against  Leontides,  who  u  as  not 
at  the  feast;  the  other  against /Vrchias,  under  the 
command  of  Charon.  The  latter  had  put  on  wonien's 
habits  over  their  armour,  and  crowned  themselves 
%vith  pine  and  poplar  wreaths,  which  entirely  covered 
their  faces.  U'hen  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment  where  the  feast  was  kept,  the  gue>ts  made 
a  great  noise,  and  set  up  loud  shouts  of  joy.  But 
thev  M'ere  told,  that  the  women  ^^■ould  not  come  ivt 
till  the  servants  Avere  all  dismissed,  which  w  as  done 
immediately.  They  weie  sent  to  neigliboudng 
houses,  where  there  was  no  want  of  wine  for  their 
entertainment.  The  conspirators,  by  this  strata- 
2;em,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle,  entered  sword  in  hand,  and  shewing  tliem- 
selves  in  their  true  colours,  put  all  the  guests  to  the 
SAvord,  and  w-ith  theni  the  magistrates,  who  were  full 
of  wine,  and  in  no  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
Pelopidas  met  with  more  resistance.  Teontides, 
who  was  asleep  in  bed,  awaked  with  the  noise  that, 
was  made,  and  rising  inimediatelv,  armed  himself 
with  his  sword,  and  laid  some  of  the  conspirators  at 
his  feet,  but  was  at  last  killed  hiniself 

This  grand  affair  being  executed  in  this  manner 
with  so  much  dispatch  and  success,  couriers  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  exiles  Avho  had  re- 
mained at  Thriasium.  The  doors  of  the  prisons  were 
broken  open,  and  five  hundred  prisoners  let  out.  The 
Thebans  were  called  upon  to  resume  their  liberty,  and 
arms  were  given  to  all  they  met,  the  spoils  affixed  to 

*  'OvkSv  U  ttvpkovj  t(pfi,  Tec.  anra^oicc. 
\  The  Greeks  ate  lying  on  couches. 
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the  porticoes  being  tai<en  down,  and  the  armourers' 
and  cutlers'  shops  broken  open  for  that  purpose.  Epa- 
minondas  and  Gorgidas  came  in  arms  to  join  them, 
accompaui-ed  witli  a  numerous  band  of  young  men, 
and  \Aith  some  old  persons  of  great  worth,  M'honi 
they  had  got  together. 

The  whole  city  was  in  great  terror  and  confusion ; 
the  houses  all  illuminated  with  torches,  and  the 
streets  thronged  with  the  multitude  passing  to  and 
fro.  The  people,  in  a  consternation  at  what  had 
happened,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  information, 
waited  impatiently  for  the  day  to  know  their  destiny. 
I'he  LacedEemonian  captains  were  therefore  thought 
guilty  of  a  very  great  error  in  not  having  fallen  upon 
them  during  their  disorder ;  for  the  garrison  consisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  be.ddes  three  thousand,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  tlie  citadel.  Alarmed  by  the 
cries  they  heard,  the  illuminations  they  saw  in  the 
houses,  and  the  tumult  of  the  multitude  running 
backwards  and  fonvards,  they  lay  still,  and  contented 
themselves  with  guarding  the  citadel,  after  having 
sent  couriers  to  Sparta  with  the  news  of  what  had 
happened,  and  to  demand  an  immediate  reinforce- 
ment. 

The  next  day  at  sun-rise  the  exiles  arrived  with 
their  arms,  and  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  con- 
vened. Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  conducted  Pe- 
lopidas  thither,  surrounded  with  all  their  sacriticers, 
carrying  in  their  hands  the  sacred  fillets,  and  exhort- 
ing the  citizens  to  assist  their  country,  and  to  join 
with  their  gods.  At  this  sight,  the  whole  assembly 
rose  up  with  loud  acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands, 
and  received  the  conspirators  as  their  benefactors 
and  deliverers.  The  same  day,  Pelopidas,  Melon, 
and  Charon,  were  elected  Bosotarchs. 

The  arrival  of  the  exiles  was  followed  by  that  of 
five  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  Pelopidas,  under  the  command  of 
Demophoon.  Those  troops,  with  others  which  join- 
ed them  shortly  after  from  all  the  cities  of  Eoeotia, 
20 
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fcbin posed  an  army  of  t\velve  thousand  foot,  and  as 
many  horse,  and  v/ithout  loss  of  time  besieged  the 
citadel,  that  it  might  be  taken  before  relief  could 
come  from  Sparta. 

The  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence  in. hopes  of 
a  speedy  succour,  and  seemed  resolved  rather  to  die 
than  surrender  the  place ;  at  least,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians were  of  that  opinion.  But  they  were  not  the 
greatest  number  of  the  garrison.  When  provisions 
began  to  fall  short;  and  famine  to  press  them,  the  rest 
of  the  troops  obliged  the  Spartans  to  surrender.  The 
garrison  had  their  lives  granted  them;  and  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  wliither  they  thought  fit.  They 
were  scarce  marched  out,  when  the  aid  arrived.  The 
Laced ff-monians  found  Cleombrotus  at  Megara,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which,  with  a  little 
more  expedition,  might  have  saved  the  citadel. 
But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  natural  slow- 
ness of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  occasioned  the  mis- 
carriage of  their  most  important  enterprises.  The 
three  commanders  who  had  capitulated  were  tried. 
Two  of  them  were  punished  with  death,  and  the  third 
had  so  great  a  fine  laid  upon  him,  that  not  being  able 
to  pay  it,  he  banished  himself  from  Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas  had  all  the  honour  of  this  great  exploit, 
the  most  memorable  of  any  that  wei'e  ever  executed 
by  surprise  aiid  stratagem.  Plutarch,  \\ith  reason, 
compares  it  to  that  of  Thrasybulus.  Both  exiles, 
destitute  in  themselves  of  all  resource,  and  compeiled 
to  implore  a  foreign  support^  form  the  bold  design 
'jf  attacking  a  formidable  power  with  an  handful  of 
n;en ;  and  havini*;  overcome  all  obstacles  to  their  en- 
terprise  solely  by  their  valour,  had  each  of  them  the 
good  fortune  to  deliver  their  country,  and  to  change 
the  face  of  its  afiairs  entirely.  For  the  Atb.eniana 
were  indebted  to  Thrasybulus  for  that  sudden  and 
happy  cliange,  w  hich,  freeing  them  from  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  groaned,  not  only  restored 
their  liberty^  but  ^vith  it  their  ancient  splendoi?,  and 
put  them  into  a  condition  to  humble,  and  make 

voi.iv.  V 
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Sparta,  their  ancient  and  constant  rival,  tremble  iii' 
her  turn.  We  shall  see  in  like  manner,  that  the 
war  \\hich  is  to  reduce  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  de- 
prive her  of  the  emphe  both  by  sea  and  land,  was 
the  A\ork  of  this  single  night,  in  which  Pelopidas, 
without  taking  either  citadel  or  fortress,  but  enter- 
ing only  one  of  t^velve  into  a  piivate  house,  *  un- 
loosed and  broke  the  chains  imposed  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians on  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  though 
they  appeared  to  be  so  firmly  riveted  as  never  to  be 
broken  or  unloosed. 

Sect.  III.  Sphodrias  the  Lacedemonian  forms  a 
Design  against  the  Piraeus  unthout  Success.  The 
Athenians  declare  for  the  Thebans.  Skirmishes 
between  the  latter  and  tlie  Lacedemonians. 


A.  M.        1  HE  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  injury  they  pre 
362: 
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>^-7'p   tended  to  have  received  by  the  enterprise  of  Pelo- 
pidas, did  not  continue  quiet,  but  applied  themselves 


in  earnest  to  take  their  reveno;e.  A^esilaus,  ri2:htlv 
judging  that  an  expjedjtion  of  that  kind,  the  end  of 
which  was  to  support  tyrants,  would  not  reflect  much 
honour  upon  him,  left  it  to  Cleombrotus,  mIio  had 
lately  succeeded  king  Agesipolis ;  under  pretence 
that  his  great  age  dispensed  with  his  undertaking  it. 
Cleombrotus  entered  Boeotia  with  his  army.  The 
first  cam.oai2;n  was  not  vigorous,  and  terminated  in 
committing  some  ravages  in  the  country;  after 
which,  the  king  retired,  and  detaching  part  of  his 
troops  to  Sphodrias,  who  commanded  at  Thespia?, 
returned  to  Spartti. 

The  Athenians,  who  did  not  think  themselves  in 
a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
iiians,  and  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  thenar,. . 

PXenoph.  Hist.  Gr.  1.  v.  p,  56f?— 572.  Plut.  in  Ages, 
p.  6op,  610.     Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  284,  285. 

*  TliTsatAl'i^x^y  U  ds7  iJi,i\u(po^ct  TO  liXviGsf  il-TTtTy,  i'KviTt  x.a.1  Oily.o'^f  rui 
^£3-^.aj    T?s    AdKioanjAOiiUf    i'j's^.ayi^?,     »AvTS*;   xsu    ulfri^TWi.  six**- 
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in  which  their  league  w  ith  the  Thebans  was  likel}^  to 
engage  them,  repented  their  having  entered  into  it, 
and  renounced  it.  Cf  those  who  j)prsisted  to  adhere 
to  the  Theban  party,  some  were  imprisoned,  some 
put  to  death,  others  banished,  and  the  rich  severely 
lined.  1  he  Theban  atfairs  seemed  almost  desperate; 
RO^  having  any  alliance  to  support  them.  Pelopidas 
and  Gorgidas  were  then  in  office,  and  were  studious 
of  finding  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  with  the 
Laceda?monians  ;  and  this  was  the  stratagem  they 
contrived. 

Sphodrias  the  Spartan  had  been  left  at  ThespisB 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  receive  and  protect  such 
of  tlie   Boeotians  as   should  revolt  against  Thebes. 
He  had  acquired  some  reputation  amongst  the  sol- 
diery, and  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambition ; 
but  he  was  rash,  superticial,  self-conceited,  and  con- 
sequently apt  to  entertain  vain  hopes.  Pelopidas  and 
Gorgidas  sent   privately  a  merchant  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance to  him,  M  ith  the  offer,  as  from  himself,  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,   and  Nvith  insinuations 
better  calculated  to  persuade  him,  as  they  flattered 
his  vanity.     "  After  liavin^  represented  to  him,  that 
*'  one  of  his  merit  and  reputation  ought  to  form,  some 
"  great  enterprise  u  hich  might  immoitalize  his  name ; 
"  he  proposed  to  hiiri  the  seizing  of  the  Piraeus,  by 
*'  attacking  the  Athenians   by  surprise,   and  when 
*'  they  could  have  no  expectation  of  such  an  attempt. 
*'  He  added,  that  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to 
■    "  the  Lacedfemonians,  tnan  to  see  tlien.seives  mas- 
*'  ters  of  Athens ;  and  that  the  Thebans,   enraged 
"  at  the  Athenians,  whom  they  considered  as  traitors 
"  and  deserters,  wosdd  lend  them  no  assistance." 

Sphodrias,  anxious  to  acquire  a  great  name,  and 
envying  the  glory  of  Phcebidas,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
had  rendered  himself  renowned  and  illus!^rious  by  his 
unjust  attempt  upon  Ihebes,  conceived  it  would  be 
a  nmch  more  brilliant  and  glorious  exploit  to  seize 
the  Pir^us  of  his  own  accord,  and  deprive  the  Athe- 
nians of  their  great  power  at  sea,  by  an  unforeseen 
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attack  by  land.  He  undertook  the  enterprise  there- 
fuie  \v\\h  great  joy  ;  Avhich  was  neither  less  unjust 
nor  less  horrid  than  that  of  the  Cadmea,  but  execut- 
ed neither  m  ith  the  same  boldness  nor  u  ith  the  same 
success.  For  havins;  set  out  in  the  night  from  1  hes- 
pia?,  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  Piraeus  before 
light,  tlie  d;iy break  overtook  him  in  the  plain  of 
Thriasium  near  Eleusis,  and  findino;  himself  discover- 
ed, he  returned  shhniefully  to  Tliespia?  with  some 
booty  which  he  had  taken. 

The  Athenians  immediately  sent  ambassadors  with 
their  complaints  to  Sparta.  Those  ambassadors 
found,  that  the  Lacedaniionians  had  not  waited 
their  arrival  to  accuse  Sphodrias,  but  had  already 
cited  him  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct. He  was  afraid  to  obey  that  summons,  ha\  ing 
just  reason  to  apprehend  the  issue  of  a  trial,  and  the 
resentment  of  his  country.  He  had  a  son,  vv  ho  had 
contracted  a  strict  and  tender  fiiendship  with  the  son 
of  Agesilaus.  The  latter  solicited  his  father  so 
earnestly,  or '  rather  tormented  him  with  such  ex- 
treme importunity  and  perseverance,  that  he  could 
not  refuse  Sphodrias^  his  protection,  and  got  him 
f'liiy  acquitted.  Agesilaus  had  little  delicacy,  as  we 
Ivdxe  seen  already,  on  the  duties  of  justice,  ^hen  the 
ijcrvice  of  his  friends  v.as  in  question.  He  Avas  be- 
siiies,  of  all  mankind,  the  most  tencierand  indulgent 
father  to  his  cisiidrcn.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that 
when  tliey  ^\  ere  littie,  he  would  plav  with  them,  and 
dij  vert  himself  vv>tli  ridii^ivupon  a  stick  amongst  them; 
and  that  haviijg  hcen  surprised  by  a  friend  in  that 
yction,  he  de.-ired  bin:;  not  to  tell  any  body  of  it  till 
iiim-elf  was  a  lather. 

'  '''iiic  unjust  seittence  passed  in  favour  of  Spho- 
drias by  the  Spaitar>s,  exceedingly  incensed  the 
Atiieuidus,  cuul  dc-tt^i  isjlned  them  to  renew  their  alli- 
ance widi  Thebes  immedialcly.    and  to  assiat  them 
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".vith  all  their  power.  They  fitted  out  a  fieet  of  sixty 
'M\\,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Tiiiiotheus,  scm  of 
the  illustrious  Conon,  whose  reputation  iie  well  sustain- 
ed bv  his  own  valour  and  exploits.  It  was  iie,  whom 
his  enemies,  through  envy  of  the  giory  he  had  acquired 
by  his  great  actions,  painted  sleeping,  with  the  god- 
■dess  Fortune  at  his  feet,  taking  towns  in  nets  for 
him':  But  upon  this  occasion  lie  proved  that  he 
was  not  asleep.  After  having  ravaged  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  he  attacked  the  isle  of  Corcyra',  which  he 
took.  He  U-eated  the  inhabitants  v»ith  great  hit- 
iiianity,  and  made  no  alteration  in  their  liberty  or 
laws,  which  very  much  inclined  the  neighbouring 
cities  in  favoiu'  of  Athens.  The  Spartans  on  their 
•ide  made  powerful  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
wei-e  principally  intent  upon  retaking;  Corcyra.  Its 
happy  situation  between  Sicily  and  Greece  rendered 
•hat  island  very  im{X)rtant.  They  therefore  erigaged 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  tliis  expedition,  and  demand- 
ed aid  of  him.  In  the  meantiuie  they  dispatched 
their  fleet  under  the  command  of  Mnasippus.  The 
Athenians  sent  sixty  sail  against  them  to  the  relief  of 
Corcyra,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus  at  first ; 
but  soon  after,  upon  his  seeming  to  act  too  slowly, 
Iphicrates  was  substituted  in  his  place.  jMnasippus 
having  made  himself  odious  to  his  troops  by  his  haugh- 
tiness, rigour,  and  avarice,  was  very  ill  obeyed  by 
them,  and  lost  liis  life  in  an  engagement.  Iphicrates 
did  not  arrive  till  after  his  death,  w  hen  he  received  ad- 
vice, that  the  Syracusan  squadron  of  ten  gallies  ap- 
proached, which  he  attacked  so  successfully,  that  not 
one  of  them  escaped.  He  demanded,  that  tlie  orator 
Callistratus,  and  Chabrias,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
captains  of  liis  time,  sliould  be  joined  in  commission 
with  him.  Xcnophon  admires  his  wisdom  and  great- 
ness of  soul  upon  that  account,  in  being  not  unwilling 
to  appear  to  have  occasion  for  advice,  and  not  a  re- 
prehending that  others  nright  share  the  glory  of  his 
victories  with  hun-self 

'  Plut.  in  Svl.  p.  454-  Corfu. 
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Agesilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  troops  against  Thebes.    He 
entered  Ecpotia,  where  he  did  abundance  of  damage 
to  the  The  bans,  not  without  considerable  loss  on  his 
own  side.    The  two  armies  came  every  day  to  blows, 
and  were  perpetually  engaged,  though  not  in  formal 
"battle,  yet  in  skirmishes,   which  served  to  instruct 
the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  and  to  inspire  them 
witli  valour,  boldness,  and  experience.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Spartan  Antalcidas  told  Agesilaus  very  justly 
upon  this  head  one  day,  ^hen  he  was  brought  back 
from  Boeotia  much  wounded,   "  i\Iy  lord  Agesilaus, 
you  have  a  fine  reward  for  the  lessons  you  have  given 
the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,   which,  before  you 
taught  it  them,  they  neither  would  nor  could  learn.'' 
It  was  to  prevent  tliis  inconvenience,  that  Lycurgus, 
in  one  of  the  three  laws  which  he  calls  Rhetne,  for- 
bad the  Laceda3monians  to  make  war  often  upon  the 
same  enemy,  lest  they  should  make  them  too  good 
soldiers,  by  obliging  them  too  frequently  to  defend 
themselves. 

Several  campaigns  passed  in  this  manner  w  ithout 
any  thing  decisive  on  either  side.  It  was  prudent  in 
the  Theban  generals  not  to  hazard  a  battle  hitherto, 
and  to  give  their  soldiers  time  to  inure  and  embolden 
themselves.  When  the  occasion  was  favourable, 
they  let  them  seasonably  loose  like  generous  hounds, 
and  after  having  given  them  a  taste  of  victory  by  way 
of  re\^ard,  they  called  them  off,  contented  with 
their  courage  and  alacrity.  The  principal  glory  of 
their  success  and  this  wise  conduct  was  due  to  Pe- 
lopidas. 

The  engagement  at  Tegyra,  which  was  a  kind  of 
prelude  tO  the  battle  of  Teuctra,  added  much  to  his 
reputation.  Having  failed  in  his  enterprise  against 
Orchomenos,  which  had  joined  the  Lacedeemonians, 
at  his  return  he  found  the  enemy  })osted  to  intercept 
him  near  Tegyra.  As  soon  as  the  Thebans  per- 
ceived them  from  the  defiles,  somebody  ran  in  all 
haste  to  PelopidiS,  and  told  him,  "  We  are  falleq 
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into  the  enemy's  hands."  "Why  so!"  replied  he, 
"  why  should  we  not  rather  say,  that  they  are  fallen 
■"  into  ours ! "  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  cavalry, 
which  were  his  rear  guard,  to  advance  to  the  front, 
that  they  might  begin  the  fight.  He  was  assured, 
tliat  his  foot,  which  were  only  three  hundred,  and 
w^ere  called  the  sacred  battalion,  wherever  they 
charged,  would  break  through  the  enemv,  thouejh 
superior  in  number,  as  they  were  by  at  least  two- 
thirds.  The  assault  began  where  the  generals  of 
each  party  were  posted,  and  was  very  fierce.  Tiie 
two  crenerals  of  the  Lacedcemonians,  who  had  charged 
Pelopidas,  were  presently  killed ;  all  that  were  w  ith 
them  being  either  slain  or  dispersed.  The  rest  of 
-the  Lacedcemonian  troops  were  so  daunted,  that 
they  opened  a  passage  for  the  Thebans,  who  might 
liave  marched  on,  and  saved  tliemselves  if  they  had 
thoujjht  fit :  But  Pelopidas,  disdaining  to  make  use 
of  that  opening  for  his  retreat,  advanced  against 
those  who  were  still  drawn  up  in  battle,  and  made 
so  great  a  slaughter  of  them,  that  the  rest  were  all  dis- 
mayed,  and  fled  in  disorder.  The  Thebans  did  not 
pursue  them  far,  lest  they  should  be  surprised.  They 
contented  themselves  with  having  broken  them, 
and  with  making  a  glorious  retreat  not  inferior  to  a 
victory,  because  it  was  made  through  an  enemy  dis- 
.persed  and  defeated. 

This  little  encounter,  for  it  can  be  called  no  more, 
was  in  a  manner  the  source  of  the  great  actions  and 
events  we  shall  soon  relate.  It  had  never  happened 
till  then  in  any  war,  either  against  the  Barbarians 
or  Greeks,  that  the  Lacedasmonians  had  been  de- 
feated with  the  superiority  of  number  on  their  side, 
-nor  even  m  ith  equal  forces  in  a  pitched  battle.  For 
which  reason  they  were  insupportably  proud,  and 
their  reputation  alone  kept  their  enemies  in  awe, 
who  never  durst  shew  themselves  in  the  field  before 
them,  unless  superior  in  number.  They  now  lost 
-that  glory,  and  the  Thebans  in  their  tu.rn  became  the 
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terror  and  dread  even  of  those,  wiio  had  hitherto 

rendered  themselves  so  unrversally  formidable. 

A.  M.         The   enterprise  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  against 

3627.     Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus, 

"  "  __■    '  should  naturally  come  in  here.     But  I  shall  defer 

A.  M.    those  articles,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  Tlieban 

3630-     affairs. 

Ant.J.C. 

374- 

Sect.  IV.  Nezv  Troubles  in  Greece.  Tne  Lace- 
dcemonians  declare  War  ogaiiisl  Thebes.  They 
are  defeated  and  put  to  flight  in  the  BaUle  of 
Leiictra.  Epaminondas  ravages  Laconiay  and 
marches  to  the  Gates  of  Sparta. 

*  Whilst  the  Persians  were  engaged  in  the 
Egyptian  war,  great  troubles  arose  in  Greece.  In 
that  interval  the  Thebans,  having  taken  Platjea", 
and  afterwards  Thespise,  entirely  demolislied  those 
cities,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  The  Platasans 
retired  to  Athens  with  their  ^^ives  and  children, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  adopted  into  tlie  number  of  the  citizens. 
A.  M.  *  Artaxerxes,  beins;  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
3033-  Qrecian  affairs,  sent  a  new  embassy  thither  to  per- 
suade the  several  cities  and  republics  at  war  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  accommodate  their  differences 
upon  the  plan  of  tiie  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  By  that 
peace,  as  has  been  observed  in  its  place,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  enjoy 
their  liberty,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
in  virtue  of  this  article,  the  Lacedcenionians  pressed 
the  Thebans  to  restore  liberty  to  all  the  cities  of 
Boeotia,  to  rebuild  Platcea  and  Thespioe  which  they 
tiad  demolished,  and  to  restore  them  with  the  terri- 
tories dependent  pn  tliem  to  their  ancient  inhabitants. 

♦  Died.  1.  li.  p.  361,  3O2. 

*■  Platsea,  a  city  of  Boeotia;  Thespiie  of  Achaia. 

?  Xenoph.Hist.  Graec.  1.  vi.  p.  590 — 503.  Dlod.  p.  363,  366. 
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The  Tbebans  on  tlieir  side  insisted  also,  that  the-  La- 
ced.Tmonians  should  give  liberly  to  ah  tliose  of  La- 
ponia-,  and  that  the  city  of  Messene  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  possessors.  This  was  v,hat 
equity  required;  but  the  LacecUemonians,  beiieving 
themselves  much  superior  to  the  Thebans,  were  for 
imposing  a  law  upon  them,  to  which  they  would  not 
submit  themselves. 

A[\  Greece  being  weary  of  a  war,  which  had  al- 
ready lasted  several  campaigns,  and  had  no  other 
origin  than  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  Sparta,  i]or 
any  other  end  than  the  aggrandizing  of  that  state,  wds 
;3eriously  intent  upon  eftccting  a  general  peace,  and, 
^vith  that  view,  had  sent  deputies  to  LacedLcnion,  to 
concert  together  tlie  means  of  atttiining  so  desirable 
;ui  event.  ''  Amongst  those  deputies  Epamiiiondas 
was  of  the  first  rank.  lie  v.as  at  that  time  celebrated 
for  liis  great  erudition  and  profound  knowledge  in 
philosopby ;  but  he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
.^ivinsx  any  very  distinguished  proofs  of  h;s  great  ca- 
pacity for  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  Seeing  that  all  the  deputies, 
put  of  resj)ect  for  Agesiiaus,  wiio  declared  openly  for 
the  war,  wereafraid  to  contradict  him,  orto  differ  irom 
his  opinion  in  anything,  a  very  common  effect  of  too 
imperious  a  power  on  one  side,  and  too  servile  a  sub- 
mission on  the  other ;  he  was  the  only  one  lb.at  spoke 
\vith  a  wise  and  noble  boldness,  as  l)ecame  a  states- 
man who  had  no  other  view  than  the  public  good,  lie 
made  a  speech,  not  for  the  Thebans  ulone,  but  for 
Greece  in  general ;  in  which  he  proved,  that  the  war 
auizmented  only  the  power  of  Sparta,  u  hilst  the  rest 
of  ( J  reecc  was  reduced,  and  ruined  by  it.  He  insisted 
principally  upon  the  necessity  ol  e.stablisliing  the 
peace  upon  the  basis  of  equality  and  justice,  Oc-cause 
no  peace  could  be  solid  and  of  long  duration,  but  that 
wherein  all  parties  should  find  an  equal  advantage.. 
A  discourse  like  this,  lounded  evident'y  iipr.n 
peason  and  justice,  and  pronounced  wilh  a  grave  and 

y  Pint,  lu  Agetil.  p.  6ii. 
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serious  tone,  never  fails  of  making  an  impression. 
Agesilaus  plainly  perceived,  from  the  attention  and 
silence  with  which  it  was  heard,  that  the  deputies 
were  extremely  affected  with  it,  and  would  not  fail 
to  act  conformably  to  his  opinion.  To  prevent  that 
effect,  he  demanded  of  Epaminonda^,  "  Whether 
he  thought  it  just  and  reasonable,  that  Bceotia  should 
be  free  and  independent?"  That  is  to  say,  whether 
he  agreed,  that  the  cities  of  Boeotia  should  depend 
no  longer  upon  Thebes.  Epaminondas  inmiediately 
asked  in  his  turn  with  great  vivacity,  "  Whether  he 
thought  it  just  and  reasonable,  That  Laconia  should 
enjoy  the  same  independence  and  liberty?"  Upon 
which  Agesilaus  rising  from  his  seat  in  gi'eat  rage, 
insisted  upon  his  declaring  plainly,  "  Whether  he 
would  consent  that  Boeotia  should  be  free  ?"  Epa- 
minondas retorted  his  question  again,  and  asked, 
*'  Whether,  on  his  side,  he  ^^•ould  consent  that  La- 
conia should  be  free?"  Agesilaus,  who  wanted 
only  a  pretext  for  breaking  with  the  Thebans,  struck 
their  name  directly  out  of  the  treaty  of  alHance,  which 
they  vvere  about  to  conclude.  The  rest  of  the 
allies  signed  it,  less  out  of  inclination,  than  not 
to  offend  the  Lacectemonians,  whose  po^er  they 
dreaded. 

^  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  all  the  troops  in 
the  field  were  to  be  disbanded.  Cleombrotus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  was  then  at  Phocis,  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  He  wrote  to  the  Ephori  to  know 
the  republic's  resolutions.  Prothous,  one  of  the 
principal  senators,  represented,  that  there  was  no 
room  for  deliberation,  for  that  Sparta,  by  the  late 
agreement  had  made  the  recall  of  the  troops  in- 
dispensable. Agesilaus  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
Angry  with  the  Thebans,  and  particularly  with  Epa- 
minondas, he  was  absolutely  bent  on  the  war  for 
an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  the  present  seemed 

'  Xenoph  1.  vi.  p.  593—597,  T)iofl.  1.  xv.  p.  365—371, 
Plul.  in  Agesil.  p.  Cii,  612.     Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  288,  280. 
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particQlarly  favourable,  when  all  Greece  was  free 
and  united,  and  only  the  Thebans  excluded  from  the 
treaty  of  peace.  I'he  advice  oi  Prothous  was  there- 
fore rejected  by  the  whole  council,  *  who  treated  Ijm 
as  an  honest  vvell-meaniniJ  dotard,  that  kneAnothinor 
of  the  matter;  the  Divinity,  from  thenceforth,  as  Xe- 
nophon  observes,  promoting  their  dov\nfuil.  The 
Ephori  \\  rote  immediately  to  Cleombrotus  to  march 
against  the  Thebans  with  his  troops,  and  sent  orders 
at  the  same  lime  to  all  their  allies  to  assemble  their 
forces,  w  ho  were  very  averse  to  this  war,  and  did  not 
join  in  it  but  with  great  reluctance,  and  out  of  fear  of 
contradicting  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  they  did 
not  yet  dare  to  disobey.  Though  no  happy  conse- 
quences could  be  expected  from  a  w  ar,  visibly  un- 
dertaken contrary  to  all  reason  and  justice,  and 
from  the  sole  motive  of  resentment  arid  revenge ;  the 
Lacedaemonians  however,  from  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  assuretl  themselves  of  success,  and 
imagined  that  the  Thebans,  abandoned  by  their  al- 
lies, were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  them. 

The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed  at  iirst.  They  A.  I\L 
gaw  themselves  alone,  without  allies  or  support,  3*^'34- 
whilst  all  Greece  looked  upon  them  as  utterly  lost;  -'^'J^-^-^ 
not  knowing  tliat  in  a  single  man  they  had  more  than 
an  army.  This  man  was  Epaminondas.  He  was 
appointed  general,  and  had  several  colleagues  joined 
in  commission  with  him.  He  immediately  raised  all 
the  troops  he  could,  and  began  his  march.  His 
army  did  not  amount  to  six  thousand  men,  and  the 
enemy  had  above  four  times  that  number.  As  se- 
veral bad  omens  were  told  him  to  prevent  his  settincp 
out,  he  re[)iied  only  by  a  verse  of  Homer's,  of  which 
the  sense  is,  -f  "  There  is  but  one  good  omen,  to 
fight  for  one's  country."  However,  to  reassure 
the  soldiers,  by  nature  superstitious,  and,  whom  lie 
observed  to  be  discouraged,   he  instructed  several 

•\  Eij  et4/ye5  «^ir©'^  u(x,v>iO-t)at  wspi  'SjxT^ri(;.      Iliad,  xi.  V.  423. 
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persons  to  come  from  different  places,  and  report 
aut>;Mries  and  omens  in  his  favour,  Mliich  revived  the 
spirit  and  ho}7es  of  the  troops. 

Pelopidas  Mas  not  then  in  office,  but  commanded 
the  sacred  battalion.  A\'hen  he  left  his  house  to  go 
to  the  army,  his  wife,  in  taking  her  last  adieu,  con- 
jured him  with  a  flood  of  tears  to  take  care  of  him- 
self: "That,"  said  he,  "  should  be  recommended 
(o  young  people  ;  but  for  generals,  they  have  no  oc- 
casion for  such  advice :  thev  should  onlv  be  exhorted 
to  take  care  of  others." 

Kpaminondas  had  had  the  ^ise  precaution  to  se- 
cure a  pass,  by  vrhichCleombrotus  might  have  short- 
ened his  nmrch  considerably.  ^j  he  latter,  after 
having  taken  a  large  compass,  arrived  at  Leuctra. 
a  small  town  of  Becotia,  between  Plataea  and  Thes- 
pian. Both  parties  consulted  whether  they  should  give 
battle;  which  Cleombrotus  resolved  by  the  advice 
of  ail  his  officers,  \\\\o  represented  to  hitn,  that  if  he 
tieclined  lighiing  with  such  a  superiority  of  troops, 
it  A\ould  confirm  the  report,  which  was  secretly 
spread,  ihat  he  covertly  favoured  the  Thebans.  The 
latter  had  an  essential  reason  for  hastening  a  battle 
before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  the  enemy  daily 
expected.  Plovyever,  the  six  generals,  who  formed 
the  council  of  war.  differed  in  their  sentiments.  A 
seventh,  who  came  up  very  seasonably,  joined  the 
three,  that  Avere  for  fighlinsi,  and  his  opinion,  which 
coincided  also  with  that  of  Epaminondas,  carrying 
the  question,  the  battle  Avas  resolved  upon.  This 
was  in  the  second  3'ear  of  the  iO'2d  Olympiad. 
.\.  Vl.  The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number. 
.3033.  That  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  has  been  said,  con- 
Aiit.J.C.  gi^t(.(i  of  tuenty-tbur  thousand  foot,  and  sixt,een 
hundred  horse.  The  I'hebans  had  only  six  thousand 
foot  and  four  hundred  horse;  but  all  of  them  choice 
troops,  animated  by  their  success  in  former  campaigns, 
and  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Lacedrenx)- 
nian  cavahy,  composed  of  men  picked  up  by  chance, 
Avjthont  valour,  and  ill  disciplined,  was  as  much  in- 
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ferior  to  that  of  their  enemies  in  courage,  as  it  was  su- 
perior in  number.  The  infantry  could  not  be  depend- 
ed on,  except  the  Lacedaemonic\ns ;  the  alHes,  as  has 
been  said,  having;  engaged  in  the  war  with  rehictance^ 
because  tliey  did  not  approve  the  motive  of  it,  and 
were  besides  dissatisfied  witii  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  ability  of  the  generals  on  either  side  supplied 
the  place  of  numerous  armies,  especially  the  The- 
ban,  who  was  the  most  accomplished  captain  of  his 
times.  He  was  supported  by  Pelopidas  at  the  head 
of  the  sacred  battalion,  composed  of  three  hundred 
Thebans,  united  in  a  strict  friendship  and  aftection, 
and  engaged  under  a  particular  oath  never  to  fly, 
but  to  defend  each  other  to  the  last  drop  of  theii- 
blood. 

Upon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  armies  drew  up  on 
a  plain.  Cleombrotus  was  upon  the  right,  consist- 
ing of  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  confided  most, 
and  whose  files  were  twelve  deep.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  the  superiority  of  his  horse  in  an  open  coun- 
try, he  posted  them  in  the  front  of  his  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Archidamus,  Agesilaus's  son,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  allies,  who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his 
left,  which  he  commanded  in  person,  strengthened 
it  ^\  ith  the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  troops,  \vhom 
he  drew  up  fifty  deep.  The  sacred  battalion  was 
upon  his  left,  and  closed  the  wing.  The  rest  of  his 
infantry  were  posted  upon  his  right  in  an  oblique 
line,  which,  the  farther  it  extended,  was  the  more 
distant  from  the  enemy.  By  this  uncommon  dis- 
position, his  design  was  to  cover  his  right  flank,  10 
refuse  his  right  wing  and  keep  it  as  a  kind  of  re- 
serve, that  he  might  not  hazard  the  event  of  the 
battle  upon  the  weakest  part  of  his  army ;  and  to 
begin  the  action  with  his  l^ft  wing,  where  his  best 
troops  were  posted,  to  turn  the  whole  weight  of  the 
battle  upon  king  Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans. 
He  was  assured,  tlxat  if  he  could  peaetrato  the  La.- 
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cedaernonian  phalanx,  the  rest  of  the  army  would 
soon  be  put  to  the  rout.  As  for  his  horse,  he  dis- 
posed them  after  the  enemy's  example  in  the  front 
of  his  left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.     As  that  of  the 
Thebans  were  better    mounted  and   braver  troops 
than  the  Lacedaemonian  horse,   the  latter  were  not 
long  before  they  were  broken,  and   driven  upon  the 
infantry,    wnich    they   put   into    some   confusion. 
Epaminondas  following  his  horse    close,   marched 
swiftly  up  to  Cleombrotus,  and  fell  upon  his   pha- 
lanx with  all  the  weight  of  his  heavy  battalion.  The 
latter,  to  make  a  diversion,   detached   a  body  of 
troops  with  orders  to  take  Epaminondas  in  flank, 
and  to  surround  him.    Pelopidas,  upon  the  sight  of 
that   movement,    advanced    with  incredible   speed 
and  boldness  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  battalion  to 
prevent  the   enemy's   design,   and  flanked   Cleom- 
brotus himself,  who,  by  that  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack,  was  put  into  disorder.     The  battle  vias  very 
fierce  and  obstinate,  and  whilst  Cleombrotus  could 
act,  the  victory  continued  in  suspense,  and  declared 
for   neither   party.     When  he  fell  dead   with  his 
wounds,  the  Thebans,  to  complete  the  victory,  and 
the   Lacedaemonians,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  aban- 
doning the  bodv  of  their  kinsr,  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides. 
The  Spartans  fought  \uth  so  much  fury  about  the 
body,  that  at  length  diey  gained  their  point,  and 
carried  it  off.    Animated  by  so  glorious  an  advan- 
tage, they  prepared  to  return  to  the  charge,  which 
would  perhaps  have  proved  successful,  had  the  allies 
seconded  their  ardour.     Lut  the  left  wing,  seeing 
the  Lacedemonian  phalanx  had  been  broken,  and 
believing  all  lost,   especially  when  they  heard  that 
the  king  was  dead,   took  to  flight,  and  drew  off  the 
rest  of  the  army  aloug  with  them.     Epaminondas 
followed  them  vigorously,  and  killed  a  great  num- 
ber  in  the  pursuit.    The  Thebans  remained  masters 
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of  the  field  of  battle,  erected  a  trophy,  and  permitted 
the  enemy  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  Lacedcemonians  had  never  received  such  a 
blow.  The  most  bloody  defeats  till  then  had  scarce 
ever  cost  them  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  of 
their  citizens.  They  had  been  seen,  hov.ever  a:ii- 
mated,  or  rather  violently  incensed  against  Athens, 
to  ransom,  by  a  truce  of  thirty-eight  years,  eight 
hundred  of  their  citizens,  who  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  shut  up  in  the  little  island  of  Sphacteria. 
Here  they  lost  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  one 
thousand  were  Lacedaemonians,  and  four  hundred 
*  Spartans,  out  of  seven  hundred  who  were  in  the 
battle.  The  Thebans  had  only  three  hundred  men 
killed,  among  Avhom  were  few  of  their  citizens. 

The  city  of  Sparta  was  at  that  time  celebrating  the 
gymnastic  games,  and  was  full  of  strangers,  uhom 
curiosity  had  brought  thither,  when  the  couriers 
?irrived  from  Leuctra  with  the  temble  news  of  their 
defeat.  The  Ephori,  though  perfectly  sensible  of  all 
the  consequences,  and  that  the  Spartan  empire  had 
received  a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  the  re- 
presentations of  the  theatre  to  be  suspended,  nor 
any  change  to  take  place  in  the  celebration  of  the 
festival.  They  sent  to  every  family  the  names  of 
their  relations,  who  M'ere  killed,  and  staid  in  the 
theatre  to  see  that  the  dances  and  games  were  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  end. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning  the  loss  of  each  fa- 
mily being  known,  the  fathers  and  relations  of  those 
who  had  died  in  the  battle,  met  in  the  public  square, 
and  saluted  and  embraced  each  other  with  gi^eat  joy 
and  serenity  in  their  looks ;  Avhilst  the  others  kept 
themselves  close  in  their  houses,  or  if  necessitv 
obliged  them  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sadness  and 
dejection  of  aspect,  which  sensibly  expressed  their 
profound  anguish  and  affliction.     That   difference 

*  Those  v/ere  properly  called  Spartans,  who  inhabited 
SparU  ;  the  Lacedamoniaas  were  those  settled  in  the  country. 
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was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  women.  Grief! 
silence,  tears,  distinsuished  those  who  expected  the 
return  of  their  sons  ;  but  such  as  had  lost  their  sons 
wei e  seen  humin?,  to  the  teniples  to  thafik  the  gods; 
and  conoratnlalintij  each  other  upon  their  glory  and 
♦rood  fortune,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  such  senti- 
ments evince  great  courage  and  resolution  :  But  I 
ivould  not  have  them  entirely  extinfruish  natural  ten- 
derness, and  sliould  have  been  better  pleased,  had 
tliere  been  less  of  ferocity  in  them. 

Sparta  was  under  no  small  difficulty  to  know  how 
to  act  in  regard  to  those  who  had  fied  from  the  bat- 
tie.  As  thev  were  numerous,  and  of  the  most  power- 
ful families  in  the  cit3\  h  was  not  safe  to  inflict  upon 
them  the  punisiiments  assigned  by  the  laws,  lest  their 
dfespair  sliould  induce  them  to  take  some  violent  re- 
solution that  mJght  be  fatal  to  the  state.  For  such  ss 
lied  were  not  onl}' excluded  from  all  offices  and  em.- 
ployments,  but  it  was  a  disgrace  to  contract  any  al- 
liance with  them  by  marriase.  Anv  body  that  met 
tliem  in  the  streets  niight  buifet  them,  ^vhich  they  m  ere 
obliged  to  suffer.  They  were  besides  to  wear  dirty 
and  ragged  habits,  full  of  patches  of  different  co- 
lours. And,  last!}',  they  Mci^e  to  shave  half  their 
beards,  and  to  let  the  other  half  groxv.  It  '<\  ould  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  Spartans  to  be  deprived  of  so  many 
of  their  soldierv,  at  a  time  v\  iic-n  tliev  had  sucli  pressing; 
occasion  for  tliem.  To  remote  this  difficulty,  they 
chose  Agesilaus  legislator,  with  absolute  power  to 
make  such  alterations  iu  the  laws  as  lie  sliould  think 
lit.  Agesilaus,  witliout  addinir,  retrenching,  or 
cjinnging  any  thing,  fcaind  meai^y  to  save  tlie  fugitives 
without  prejudice  to  the  state.  In  a  inll  assembly 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  decreed,  "  That  for  tlie 
present  day,  the  lav\  s  should  he  suspended,  and  of 
no  etiect;  but  ever  after  to  remain  in  full  force  and 
authority."  By  those  lew  words- 1^  preserved  tlie 
Spartan  lans  entire,  and  at  the  same  time  restored 
to  the  state  that  great  number  of  it-s  members,  hj 
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preventing  their  being  for  ever  degi^aded,  and  con- 
sequent!}' useless  to  tiie  republic. 

'"'  Alter  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  two  parties  were 
industriously  employed,  the  one  in  retrieving  their 
loss,  and  the  other  in  improving  their  victory. 

^  Agesilaus,  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
marched  them  into  Arcadia ;  but  with  a  full  resolu- 
tion, carefully  to  avoid  a  battle,  lie  conhned  him- 
self to  attacking  some  small  towns  of  the  Manti- 
nasans,  which  he  took,  and  laid  the  country  waste* 
This  gave  Sparta  some  joy,  and  they  began  to  take 
courage  froui  believing  their  condition  not  entirely 
desperate. 

The  Thebans,  immediately  after  their  victorj^,  had 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  Athens,  and  to  demand  aid  at 
the  same  time  against  the  common  enemy.  The  se- 
nate was  then  sitting,  and  received  the  courier  with 
gf'eat  coldness,  did  not  make  him  the  usual  presents, 
and  dismissed  him  without  taking  any  notice  of  aid. 
The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  considerable  advan- 
tage w  hich  the  Thebans  had  gained  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians, could  not  dissemble  the  umbrage  and 
dissatislaction  Avhich  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an 
increase  of  a  neighbouring  power  gave  them,  which 
might  soon  render  itself  formidable  to  all  Greece. 

At  I'hebes,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidashad  been 
elected  joint  governors  of  Eceotia.  Having  assem- 
bled all  the  troops  of  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies, 
whose  number  daily  increased,  they  entered  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  made  abundance  of  places  and  people 
revolt  from  the  Lacedasmonians ;  Elis,  Argos,  a.11 
Arcadia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Laconia  itself.  It 
was  then  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  month  of  the  year,  so  that  in  a  few 
days  they  Mere  to  quit  their  offices  ;  the  first  day 
of  the  next  month  being  assigned  by  law,  for  their 
resigning  them  to  the  persons  appointed  to  succeed 

•Xenoph.  l.vi.  p.  598.     Diotb  1.  xv.  p.  375— '578. 
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tbem,  upon  pain  of  death,  iftliey  held  them  beyond 
that  term.  Their  colleagues,  apftreheiiding  the  bad- 
ness of  the  season,  and  more,  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  infringing  that  law,  M-ere  for  marching 
back  the  army  immediately  to  Thebes.  Pelopidas 
A\as  tlip  first,  ivho,  entering  into  the  opinion  of  Epa- 
minondas,  animated  the  citizens,  and  engaged  tlieni 
to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  alarm,  and  to 
pursue  their  enter[Drise,  w  itliout  regard  to  a  formality, 
from  the  ol^servance  of  Mhich  they  niigl  it  justly  be- 
lieve themselves  dispensed  by  the  state  itself,  as  the 
service  of  the  state,  when  founded  in  justice,  is  the 
sovereign  law  and  rule  of  the  people's  obedience. 

They  entered  Laconia  therefore  at  the  head  of  an 
ai'my  of  seventy  thousand  good  soldiers,  of  which 
the  Thebans  did  not  form  a  twelfth  part.  The  great 
reputation  of  the  two  generals  was  the  cause,  that  all 
the  alUes,  even  without  orders  or  a  public  decree, 
obeyed  them  ^^  ith  respectful  silence,  and  marched 
M  ith  entire  conlidence  and  courage  under  their  com- 
mand. It  uas  six  hundred  years  since  the  Dorians 
had  established  themselves  at  Laceda^mon,  and  in 
all  that  time,  they  had  never  seen,  till  now,  an  enemy 
upon  their  lands ;  none  having  hitherto  set  foot  in 
them,  and  much  less  to  attack  their  city,  though 
without  walls.  The  Thobans  and  their  allies,  find- 
ing a  country  hitherto  untouched  by  an  enemy,  ran 
through  it  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  and  plun- 
dering as  far  as  the  river  Eurotas,  v/ithout  any  oppo- 
sition 'whatsoever. 

Parties  had  been  posted  to  defend  some  important 
passes.  Ischolas  the  Spartan,  who  commanded  one 
of  these  detachments,  distinguished  himself  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.  Finding  it  impossible,  with  his  small 
body  of  troops,  to  suj^port  the  enemy's  attack,  and 
thinking  it  disgraceful  for  a  Spartan  to  abandon  his 
post,  he  sent  back  the  young  men,  who  were  of  an 
ase  and  condition  to  serve  their  country  effectuallv, 
and  kept  none  with  him  but  such  as  were  advanced 
in  years.     These,  unanimously  devoting  themselves, 
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after  the  example  of  Leonidas,  to  the  public  good, 
sold  their  lives  very  dear  ;  and  alter  haviiior  de- 
ftuided  themselves  a  long  time,  and  made  great 
slaughter  of  their  enemies,  they  all  perished  to  a 
man. 

Agesikus  acted  upon  this  occasion  with  great  ad- 
dress and  wisdom,  lie  looked  upon  this  irru})tion 
of  the  enemy  as  an  impetuous  torrent,  which  it  was 
not  only  in  vain,  but  dangerous  to  oppose,  whose 
rapid  course  Avould  be  but  of  short  duration,  and 
after  some  ravas;cs  subside  of  itself  He  contented 
himself  Avith  distributing  liis  best  troops  into  the 
middle,  and  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  city, 
and  with  strongly  securing  all  the  posts.  lie  ^vas  de- 
termined not  to  quit  the  town,  nor  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle, and  persisted  in  that  resolution,  without  regard 
to  all  the  raillery,  insults,  and  menaces  of  the  Tlie- 
bans,  who  defied  him  by  name,  and  called  upon 
him  to  come  out  and  defend  his  country,  him,  who 
had  alone  been  the  cause  of  all  its  sufierings,  by 
kindling  the  war. 

But  a  subject  of  far  greater  affliction  to  Agesilaus 
were  the  commotions  ^nd  disorders  excited  within  the 
city,  the  murmurs  riiid  complaints  of  the  old  men  in 
the  highest  affliction  and  despair  from  being  witnesses 
of  what  they  saw,  as  well  as  of  the  women,  who  seejii- 
ed  quite  distracted  with  hearing  the  threatening  cries 
of  the  enemv,  and  seeing  the  neighbouring  country 
all  on  hre,  w  hilst  the  liames  and  smoke,  which  drove 
almost  upon  them,  seemed  to  denounce  a  hke  mis- 
fortune to  themselves.  Whatever  couraLje  Agesilaus 
miij;lit  express  in  his  out\^  ard  behaviour,  he  could 
not  fail  of  being  sensibly  affected  with  so  mournful 
an  object,  to  which  \\as  added  the  grief  of  sullying 
his  reputation ;  who,  having  found  the  city  in  a 
most  flourishing  and  |)otent  condition,  when  he 
came  to  the  government,  now  saw  it  fallen  to  such  a 
degree,  and  all  its  ancient  glory  lost  under  him  ! 
He  was,  besides,  secretly  mortified  at  so  mournful 
a   contradiction  of   a  boast  lie  had  often   made, 
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"  That  no  woman  of  Sparta  had  ever  seen  the  smolce 
of  an  enemy's  camp." 

Whilst  he  was  giving  different  orders  in  tlie  city, 
he  was  informed,  that  a  certain  number  of  muti- 
neers had  seized  an  important  post,  with  a  resolution 
to  defend  themselves  in  it.  Agesilauy  ran  immedi- 
ately thither,  and  as  if  he  had  been  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  their  bad  design,  he  said  to  them, 
"  Comrades,  it  is  not  there  I  sent  you."  At  the 
same  time  he  pointed  to  different  posts  to  divide 
them ;  to  which  they  went,  believing  their  enter- 
prise had  not  been  discovered.  This  order,  which 
he  gave  without  emotion,  evinces  a  great  presence  of 
mind  in  Agesilaus,  and  shews,  that  in  times  of  trou- 
ble it  is  not  proper  to  see  too  much,  that  the  cul- 
pable may  not  want  time  to  reflect  and  repent.  He 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  suppose  that  small 
troop  innocent,  than  to  urge  them  to  a  declared  re- 
volt by  a  too  rigorous  enquiry. 

TheEurotas  Mas  at  that  time  very  much  swolnby 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  the  Thebans  found 
more  difficulty  in  passing  it  than  they  expected,  as 
■well  from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water,  as  its 
rapidity.  As  Epaminondas  passed  at  the  head  of  his 
infantiy,  some  of  the  Spartans  pointed  him  out  to 
Agesilaus ;  who,  after  having  attentively  considered 
and  followed  him  \a  ith  his  eyes  a  long  time,  said  only, 
*  "  Wonderful  man  ! "  in  admiration  of  the  valour 
that  induced  him  to  undertake  such  great  things. 
Epaminondas  \\ould  have  been  glad  to  have  given 
battle  in  Sparta,  and  to  have  erected  a  trophy  in 
the  midst  of  it.  He  did  not  however  dare  to  at- 
tempt the  forcing  of  the  city,  and  not  being  able  to 
induce  Agesilaus  to  quit  it,  chose  to  retire.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  Sparta,  without  aid, 
and  unfortified,  to  have  defended  itself  long  against 


*  n  tS  fjityct>,^<rr^i.yixot<^  Icv^pivH.  The  Creek  expression 
is  not  easy  to  be  lianslated.  it  signifies.  Oh  the  acior  of 
great  deeds. 
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a  victorious  army.  But  the  wise  captain,  wha 
commanded  it,  apprehended,  that  he  should  draw 
upon  his  hands  the  \\'hole  force  of  Peloponnesus^ 
and  still  more,  that  he  should  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  Greeks,  who  would  never  have  pardoned  his 
destroying  so  potent  a  republic,  and  pulling  outj, 
as  Leptines  says,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  as  a 
proof  of  his  ffkiil^  He  confined  himself  therefore 
to  the  glory  of  having  humbled  the  proud,  whose 
laconic  language  added  new  haughtiness  to  their 
commands,  and  of  having  reduced  them  to  the 
necessity,  as  he  boasted  himself,  of  lengthening  tlieir 
*  monosyllables.  On  his  return  he  again  wasted 
the  country. 

^  In  this  expedition  the  Thebans  reinstated  Ar- 
cadia into  one  body,  and  took  Messenia  from  the 
Spartans,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  t  very 
long,  after  having  expelled  all  its  inhabitants.  It 
was  a  country,  equal  in  extent  to  Laconia,  and  as 
ferdle  as  the  best  soil  in  Greece.  Its  ancient  inha* 
bitants,  who  were  dispersed  in  different  regions  of 
Greece,  Italy  and  Sicily,  on  the  first  notice  given 
them,  returned  with  incredible  joy ;  animated  by  the 
love  of  their  country,  natural  to  ail  men,  and  almost 
as  much  by  their  hatred  of  the  Spartans,  whicli 
length  of  time  had  only  increased.  They  built 
themselves  a  city,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  old 
one,  was  called  Messene.  Amongst  the  unhappy 
events  of  this  war,  none  gave  the  Lacedaemonians 
more  sensible  displeasure,  or  rather  more  lively 
grietj   tlian   this;    because  from  time   iinmemorial 

*  Arist.  Rhet.  1.  iii.  c,  lo.  '^  Paus.  1.  iv.  p.  267,  268. 

*  The  Lacedajnionians  sometimes  answered  the  most  im<» 
portant  dispatches  by. a  single  monosyllable.  Philip  having 
written  to  them,  "  It" I  enter  your  country,  I  will  put  all  to 
fire  and  sword,"  they  replied,  "If;"  to  signil'y  they  would 
take  all  possible  care  to  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

t  The  Messenians  had  been  driven  out  oX  their  country  twot 
hundred  and  eighty -seven  years. 
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an  iiTCConcilcable  enmity  had  subsisted  bet'vecn 
Sparta  and  Messenc,  whicli  seemed  incapable  of 
being  extinjijuihhed  but  by  tiie  final  ruin  of  the  one 
or  the  other. 

"'  Polvbius  reflects  ui>on  an  ancient  error  \:\  llie 
conduct  of  the  i^iessenians  \\ith  regard  U^  Sjjarta, 
which  Avas  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  'ihis 
was  their  too  great  solicitude  for  present  tranquillity, 
and  tlirougii  an  excessive  love  of  peace,  tlieir 
neglecting  tiie  means  of  making  it  sure  and  last- 
i^^^  Two  of  the  most  vjoweriul  states  of  Greece 
were  their  neighbours,  the  Arcadians  and  Laccda> 
.inonians.  The  latter,  from  tlieir  ti^-st  settlement  in 
the  countrv,  had  declared  open  war  against  tiiem  : 
The  others,  on  the  contrary,  always  joined  with 
them,  and  entered  into  all  their  interests.  But  the 
]\Iessenians  had  neither  the  courage  to  oppose  their 
.violent  and  irreconcilpable  enemies  with  valour  and 
constancy,  nor  the  prudence  to  treat  with  due  regard 
their  faithful  and  affectionate  allies.  Vv'hen  the  tv.o 
states  were  either  at  ^var  with  each  other,  or  cairit d 
their  arms  elsewhere,  the  ^.lessenians,  with  little 
f  )resiL!;ht  for  the  future,  and  regarding  only  their 
present  repose,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  engage 
in  tlie  quarrel  on  either  side,  and  to  observe  an 
exact  neutrality.  On  such  conjunctures  they  con- 
.  gratulated  themselves  upon  their  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess in  preserving  their  trance uillity,  whilst  their 
neighbours  all  around  them  wei'e  involved  introuble 
and  contusion.  But  this  tranquillity  was  of  no  long 
duration.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  subdued 
their  enemies,  fell  upon  them  with  ail  tlieir  forces  ; 
and  finding  them  unsupported  by  allies,  and  inca- 
pable of  defending  themselves,  they  reduced  them 
to  submit,  either  to  the  yoke  of  a  rigid  slavery,  or 
to  banish  themselves  from  their  country.  And  tliii 
was  several  times  their  case.     They  onght  to  havtj 

•  Polyb.  !■  iv.  p.  290,  300. 
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reflected,  says  Polybius  *,  that  as  there  is  nothiftg 
more  desirable  or  advantageous  than  peace,  wlien 
founded  on  Justice  au<l  Isonour;  so  there  is  nothing 
more  shametlil,  and  at  the  same  time  more  perni- 
cious, when  attained  by  bad  measures,  and  purchased 
at  the  price  of  hr)crty. 

Sect.  V.  The  two  Theban  Generah,  at  their  Re- 
turn, are  accused,  and  acquitted.  Sparta  im- 
plores Aid  of  the  Athenians.  The  Greeks  send 
Ambassadors  to  Artaxerxes.  Jnfiuence  of  Feto- 
pi  das  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  two  Theban  cap- 
tains, "on  their  return  to  their  country  after  such 
memorable  actions,  should  have  been  received  with 
general  applause,  and  all  tlic  honours  that  could 
be  conferred'  upon  them.  Instead  of  Avliich,  they 
were  both  summoned  to  answer  as  criminals  against 
the  state;  in  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  whereby 
they  were  oblig(;d  to  resign  their  couinrand  to  new 
officers,  retained  it  fotu-  months  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed term;  during  which  they  had  executed  in 
J^,Iessenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia,  all  those  great 
tilings  Me  liave related. 

Such  conduct  is  surprising,  and  the  relation 
of  it  cannot  be  read  without  a  secret  indignation  : 
But  it  had  a  very  plausible  foundation.  The 
zealous  assertors  of  a  liberty  lately  regained,  were 
appi-ehensive  that  tlie  example  might  prove  very 
pernicious,  in  authorizing  some  future  magistrate 
to  maintain  himself  in  command  beyond  the 
established  term,  and  in  consequence-  to  turn  his 
arms  against  his  country.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, but  the  Romans  would  have  acted  in  the  same 

*  '^i^rivvi  ycifl,  //.=Ti  ji^iEv  'ra  d'lv.aiH  xai  tu^ifrotl'Sy;  xaMtro*  Eft  y-TYij-'x 
yea    >y.t/cr»T£As,-a.Top'  jU,sT«    ^s    Kc<.y.{x^    n    ^n'hiiV.i    s7rQi'si(J'tr»»  wa/Tiwi' 
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manner ;  and  if  they  were  so  severe,  as  to  put  an 
officer  to  death,  though  victorious,  for  having  fought 
without  his  general's  orders,  how  would  they  liave 
behaved  to-  a  general,  v»ho  should  have  continued 
four  months  in  the  supreme  command,  contrary  to 
the  laws? 

^  Pelopidas  was  the  first  cited  before  the  tribunal, 
He  defended  himself  ^^•ith  less  force  and  greatness 
of  mind  than  was  expected  from  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter, for  he  was  naturally  ^vann  and  fieiy.  That 
valour,  haughty,  and  intrepid  in  fight,  forsook  him 
before  the  judges.  His  air  and  discourse,  which  had 
something  timid  and  groveling  in  it,  denoted  a  man 
who  was  afraid  of  death,  and  did  not  in  the  least  in- 
cline the  judges  in  his  favour,  and  it  vvus  not  without 
difficulty  that  they  acquitted  him.  Epaminondas  ap- 
peared, and  spoke  with  a  (juitc  different  air  and  tone. 
He  seemed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to 
charge  danger  in. front  Mithout  emotion.  Instead 
of  justifying  himself,  he  made  a  panegyric  upon  hia 
actions,  and  repeated  in  a  lofty  style,  in  what  man- 
ner he  had  ravaged  Laconia,  re-established  Mes- 
senia,  and  reunited  Arcadia  in  one  body.  He  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  he  should  die  with  plea- 
sure, if  the  Thebans  would  concede  the  sole  glory 
of  those  actions  to  him,  and  declare  that  he  had 
done  them  by  his  ov.n  authority,  and  without  their 
participation.  All  the  voices  were  in  his  favour; 
and  he  returned  from  his  trial,  as  he  used  to  return 
from  battle,  with  glory  and  universal  applause.  Such 
dignity  has  true  valour,  that  it  in  a  manner  seizes 
the  admiration  of  mankind  by  force. 

lie  was  by  nature  designetl  for  great  actions,  and 
every  tiling  he  did  had  an  air  of  grandeur  in  it. 
^  His  enemies,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  with  design 
to  affront  hiirij  got  him  elected  Tdearch  ;  an  office 
yery  unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  merit.     He  how-r 

*'Plut.  de  sui  laude,  p.  540. 

f  riut  de  Frftcept,  leip.  ger,  p.  Eii, 
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ever  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  him,  and  said,  that 
he  would  "demonstrate,  that  *  the  office  did  not  only 
shezv  what  the  man  zvas,  but  also  the  man  what  the 
office  was.  He  accordingly  raised  that  employment 
to  very  great  dignity,  which  before  consisted  in  only 
taking  care,  that  the  streets  were  kept  clean,  the  dh  t 
carried  away,  and  the  drains  and  common-sewers  ia 
good  order. 

^'  The  Lacedeemonians,  having  every  thing  to  fear 
from  an  enemy,  whom  the  late  successes  had  rendered 
stili  more  haughty  and  enterprising  tlian  ever,  and 
seeing  themselves  exposed  every  moment  to  a  new 
iiTuption,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  sent 
deputies  to  them  to  implore  tlreir  aid.  The  person 
who  spoke,  began  with  describing  in  the  most  pathe- 
tic terms  the  deplorable  condition,  ana  extreme  dan- 
ger to  which  Sparta  was  reduced.  He  enlarged  upon 
the  insolent  haughtiness  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  am- 
bitious views,  >vhich  tended  to  nothing  less  t/ian  the 
inaking  themselves  masters  of  all  Greece.  He  insi- 
n  uated  what  Athens  in  particular  had  to  feai'  from  them, 
if  they  were  suffered  to  extend  their  po^^'er  by  the  in- 
crease of  allies,  who  everyday  wentoverto  their  party, 
and  augmented  their  forces.  He  called  to  mind  the 
happy  tiuies,  in  winch  the  strict  union  be'twixt  Athens 
and  Sparta  had  preserved  Greece,  and  contributed 
to  the  equal  glory  of  both  states ;  and  concluded  with 
saying,  how  great  an  addition  it  would  be  to  the 
Athenian  rjanie,  to  aid  a  city,  its  ancient  friend  and 
ally,  which  more  than  once  had  generously  sacrificed 
itself  for  the  common  interest  and  safety. 

The  Athenians  could  not  deny  all  that  the  deputy 
advanced  in  his  discourse,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  bad  treatment,  which  they 
had  suffered  from  the  Spartans  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  especially  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily. 
However,  their  compassion  of  tlie  present  niis-^ 
fortunea  of  Sparta  prevailed  over  their  resentment  of 

^Xenoph    1.  vi.  p.  6og — 613. 
*  Qv  jjkiiot  ci^xn  *:-^^«  ^i'>y,>iff\}/  w/v^w  ^«>  «-^X^*  ^^''^f-' 
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former  injuries,  and  determined  them  to  assist  tlie 
LaceduMnonians  \\  ith  all  their  forces,  *  A  short  time 
after,  the  deputies  of  several  states  being  assembled 
at  Athens,  a  league  and  confederacy  was  concluded 
against  the  Thebans,  confornrabiy  to  the  late  treaty 
of  Antalcidas,  and  the  intention  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
■vvho  was  condnually  urging  its  execution.^ 

''  A  slight  advantage  gained  by  the  Spartans  over 
their  enemies,  raised  *them  from  that  dejection  of 
spirits  in  v^  hich  they  had  hitherto  remained,  as  it 
generally  happens,  when  in  a  mortal  distemper  the 
least  ghmpse  of  a  recovery  enhvens  hope  and  recals 
joy.  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  having  received 
a  considerable  aid  from  Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
defeated  the  Arcadians  in  a  battle,  called  the  battle 
without  tears  \  because  he  did  not  lose  a  man,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.  1  he  Spartans 
before  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  conquer,  that 
they  had  t'ccome  almost  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of 
victory:  Hut  when  the  news  of  this  battle  am  ved, 
and  tljey  saw  Archidamus  return  victorious,  they 
could  not  contain  thejr  joy,  nor  keep  Mitliin  the  city. 
His  father  was  the  lirst  that  went  out  to  meet  him, 
weeping  aa  ith  joy  and  tenderness.  He  was  followed 
by  the  officers  and  ma2;istratcs.  The  crowd  of  old 
men  and  women  cam.e  dov,  n  as  far  as  the  river,  lift- 
ing up  tlicir  hands  to  heaven,  and  returning  thanks 
to  the  sods,  as  if  this  action  had  obliterated  the 
shauie  of  Sparta,  and  rhev  began  to  see  those  happy 
days  again,  in  which  the  Spartan  glory  and  reputa- 
tion had  risen  so  high. 

""  Philiscus,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of 
"Pei'sia  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  states,  was  arriveil 
at  Deiplios,  Avhither  he  summoned  their  de[)uties  to 
repair.     The  god  v.as  not  at  all  consulted,  in  the 

'Xenopli.  1.  vii.  p.  613 — 616. 
k  Pint,  in  Agesil.  p.  614,  613.  Xenopli.  1.  vii.  p.  619,  620. 
*  XMifd.  i.  XV.  p.  3S3.         '-^  Xtuoph.  p.  619.  Diod.  p.  381. 
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affair  Avhich  was  discussed  in  the  assembly.  The  Spar- 
tans demanded,  that  rxlessene  and  its  inhabitants 
should  rcturii  to  their  obedience  to  them.  Upon  the 
Ihcbans"  refusal  to  comply  with  that  demand,  the 
assembly  broke  up,  and  Philiscus  retired,  after  hav- 
ing left  considerable  sums  of  money  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians for  levying  troops  and  carrying  on  the 
war.  Sparta,  reduced  and  humbled  by  its  losses, 
was  no  longer  the  obiect  of  the  Persians"  fear  or 
jealousy,'  but  Thebes,  victorious  and  triumphant, 
gave  them  justcaufre  of  innuictude. 

"  To  form  a  leaiiue  against  Thebes  widi  greater 
certaintv,  the  allies  had  sent  deputies  to. the  great 
kiuij;.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  deputed  Pelo- 
])idas ;  an  extremely  ^visc  choice,  from  the  great 
reputation  of  the  ambassador,  which  is  no  indif- 
ferent circumstance  in  respect  to  tlie  success  of  a 
negociution.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  had  spread  his 
fame  into  the  remotest  provinces  of  Asm.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  coiirt,  and  appeared  amongst  the 
princes  and  nobility,  they  cried  out  in  admiration 
of  him,  77//.9  is  he,  zi'ho  deprived  the  Laced.cmo- 
viaiib^  of  their  empire  by  sea  and  land,  and  reduced 
Sparta  to  cou/ine  itself  bettceen  the  Eurotas  and 
TaygeUis,  that  not  long  since,  under  its  king 
Agesilaus,  threatened  no  less  than  to  invade  us  in 
Susa  and  F.cbatana. 

Artaxerxes,  extremely  pleased  ^^•ith  his  arrival, 
paid  him  extraordinary  honours,  and  piqued  him- 
self upon  extollmg  him  highly  before  the  lords  oi 
his  court;  in  esteem  indeed  of  his  great  merit,  but 
much  more  oat  of  variity  and  self-love,  and  to  in- 
sinuate to  his  subjects,  that  the  greatest  and  .most 
illustrious  persons  made  tlieir  court  to  him,  ar^d 
paid  homage  to  his  power  and  good  fortune.  But 
after  having  admitted  him  to  audience,  and  heard 
liis  discourse,  in  ins  opinion  more  nervous  than 
that  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  and  more  simple 

*•  Xcnopli.  1.  vii.  p.  O20 — O22.     Plut.  in  Pclop.  p.  '294,, 
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than  that  of  the  Lacediiemonians,  Avhich  was  saying 
a  great  cleai,  he  esteemed  him  more  than  ever;  and 
as  it  is  *  common  with  kings,  who  are  but  httle 
accustomed  t(j  constraiPit,  he  did  not  dissemble  iiis 
extreme  regard  for  him,  and  his  preference  of  him 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  deputies, 

Pelopidas,  as  an  able  politician,  had  a})prized  the 
Hn^,  how  in,portant  it  was  to  the  interest  of  his 
crown  to  protect  an  infant  power,  whicii  had  never 
borne  arms  against  the  Persians,  and  which,  in 
foiHiing  a  kind  of  balance  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  might  be  able  to  make  an  useful  diversion 
against  those  republics,  the  perpetual  and  irrecon- 
ciieable  enemies  of  Persia,  and  whicli  had  lately 
caused  it  so  many  losses  and  inquietudes.  Timagoras, 
the  Athenian^  was  tlie  best  received  after  him ;  be- 
cause being  passionately  desirous  of  humbling  Sparta, 
and  at  the  same  tinie  of  pleasing  the  king,  he  did  not 
appear  averse  to  the  views  of  Pelopidas. 

Ihe  king  having  pressed  Pelopidas  to  explain 
what  favours  lie  had  to  ask  of  him,  he  demanded, 
*'  That  Messene  should  continue  free  and  exempt 
"  from  the  yoke  of  Sparta ;  that  the  Athenian  galiies, 
*'  V,  hich  were  sailed  to  infest  the  coast  of  Boeotia, 
"  should  be  recalled,  or  that  ^var  should  l.)e  declared 
"  against  Athens ;  that  those  who  would  not  come 
*'  into  the  league,  or  march  against  such  as^  should 
**  oppose  it,  should  be  attacked  first."  All  which 
was  decreed,  and  the  Thebans  declared  friends  and 
allies  of  the  king.  Yv'iien  this  decree  was  read  to  the 
ambassadors,  Leon,  Timagoras's  colleague,  said  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  Artaxerxes,  Athens  has  no- 
thing noio  to  do  hut  to  find  some  other  ally. 

Pelopidas,  having  obtained  all  he  desired,  left  the 
court,  without  accepting  any  more  of  the  kings 
many  presents,  than  what  ^^'as  necessary  to  carry 
home  as  a  token  of  his  favour  and  ^ood  will ;  and 
this  aggravated  tlie  complaints  T.'hich  were  madQ 
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?5gainst  the  other  Grecian  ambassadors,  who  vrere  not  , 

50  reserved  and  delicate  in  point  of  interest  One  of 
those  from  the  Arcadians  said,  on  his  return  lionje, 
that  he  liad  seen  many  slaves  at  the  king  s  court, 
bat  no  men.  He  adifed,  that  all  his  magnificence  ^ 
was  no  morfi  than  vain  ostentation,  and  that  tiie 
,^0  much  boasted  *  Plane-tree  of  gold,  which  was 
vulued  at  so  high  a  price,  had  not  shade  enough 
under  it  for  a  grasshopper. 

Of  all  the  dep'ities,  Tini32;oras  had  received  t'ne 
most  presents,  lie  did  not  only  accept  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  of  a  magnificent  bed,  and  slaves  to  make 
it,  the  Greeks  not  seeming  to  him  expert  enough  in 
that  office;  which  shc%vs  that  sloth  and  luxury  were 
little  in  fashion  at  Athens.  He  received  also  tv^enty- 
four  cows,  ^^■ith  slaves  to  take  care  of  them  ;  as  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  drink  milk  for  son)e  indisposition. 
Lastly,  at  his  departure,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to 
the  sea  side  at.  the  kings  expence,  who  gave  four 
talents  *  for  that  service.  His  colleague,  Leon,  on 
their  arrival  at  Athens,  accused  him  of  not  having 
communicated  any  thincf  to  him,  and  of  having 
joined  with  Pelopidas^  in  every  thing.  He  was 
lirou^jiit  to  a  trial  in  consequence,  and  condeirmed  to 
-suffijr  death. 

It  does 'Hpt  appear  that  the  acceptance  of  presents 
was  what  most  incensed  the  Athenians  against  Ti- 
magoras.  For  Epicratcs,  a  simple  porter,  who  had 
been  at  the  Persian  court,  and  had  also  received  pre- 
sents, having  said,  in  a  full  assembly,  that  he  was 
of  opinion  a  decree  ought  to  pass,  by  which,  instead 
of  the  nine  Arclions  annually  elected,  nine  ambas- 
sadors should  be  chosen  out  of  the  |>oorest  of  the 
people  to  bs  sent  to  the  king,  in  order  to  their 
being  enriched  by  the  voyage ;  the  assembly  only 
laughed,  and  made  a  jest  of  it     But  what  offended 

•  Four  thousand  crowns. 
*  It  was  a'tree  of  gold,  of  exquisite  workmanship^  and  greaS 
ralue,  which  people  went  to  see  out  of  cunuaity. 
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them  more,  was  the  Thebans'  having  obtained  all 
they  deiiiuiiclctl.  In  wliicli,  says  Pkitarch,  they  did 
not  duly  consider  the  great  reputation  of  Pelopidas, 
nor  comprehend  how  much  stronger  and  more  ehi- 
^  cacious  that  was  in  persuading,  than  all  the  ha- 
ran2;ues  and  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  the  other 
ambassadors ;  especially  with  a  prince,  accustomed 
to  caress,  and  comply  with,  the  strongest,  as  the 
Thebans  undoubtedly  were  at  that  time,  and  who 
besides  wasnotsony  to  humble  Sparta  and  Athens, 
the  ancient  and  mortal  enemies  of  his  throne. 

The  esteem  and  regard  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopi- 
das w^ere  not  a  little  •  augmented  by  the  good  suc- 
cess of  this  embassy,  \vhich  had  procured  the  free- 
dom of  Greece,  and  the  re-establishment  of  ]Mes- 
sene ;  and  he  was  extremely  applauded  for  his  con- 
duct at  his  return. 

But  Thessalia  was  the  theatre,  w  here  the  valour 
of  Pelopidas  made  the  greatest  ligure,  in  the  expedi- 
tion with  which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Thebans 
against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherai.  I  shall  relate 
it  entire,  and  unite  under  one  point  of  view,  all  which 
relates  to  that  great  event,  without  any  other  inter- 
ruption than  tiie  journey  of  Pelopidas  into  j\Iace- 
donia,  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  court. 
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Sect.  VI.  Pelopida.f  marches  agaiiut  Alexander, 
Tyrant  of  Pher't,  and  reduces  him  to  reason. 
He  c^oes  to  Macedonia,  to  appease  the  Troubles 
ofihal  Court,  and  brings  Fiiilip  to  Thebes  as  an 
Hostage.  He  returns  into  Thessaly,  is  seized 
by  Treachery,  and  made  a  Prisoner.  Epaminun- 
das  delivers  him.  Pelopidas  gains  a  Victory 
against  the  Tyrant,  and  is  killed  in  the  Battle. 
Extraordinary  Honours  paid  to  his  Memory. 
Tragical  End  of  Alexander. 

^  The  reduced  condition  of  Sj>arta  and  Athens,  A.:.r. 
which  for  many  years  had  domineered  over  all  .^^'^-^p. 
Greece,  either  in  conjunction  or  separately,  had  in- 
spired some  of  their  neighbours  w  ith  the  desire  of 
supplanting  those  cities,  and  given  birth  to  the  hope 
of  succeeding  them  in  the  pre-eminence.  A  power 
had  risen  up  iii  Thessaly,  which  began  to  grow  for- 
midable. Jason,  tyrant  of  Phera?,  had  been  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Thessalians  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  people  of  that  province ;  and  it  was  to  his  merit, 
which  was  generally  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  that 
dignity.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  jibove 
eight  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  heavy 
armed  foot,  without  reckoning  the  light  armed  sol- 
diers, and  might  have  undertaken  any  thing  with 
such  a  body  of  disciplined  and  intrepid  troops,  who 
had  an  entire  confidence  in  the  valour  and  conduct 
of  their  general.  But  death  prevented  his  designs. 
He  was  assassinated  by  persons  who  had  conspired 
ills  destruction. 

His  two  brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  w  ere 
substituted  in  his  place,  the  latter  of  whom  killed 
the  other  for  the  sake  of  reigning  alone,  and  was 
soon  after  killed  himself  by  Alexander  of  Pherie, 

P  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  579 — 583,  &  598 — Doi.  Diod.  1.  xy. 
P- 371-373- 
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x\ho  seized  the  tyranny,  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
ven2;incT  the  death  cf  Polvdoms  his  father.     Against 
Aat.J.C.  him  Pelopidas  was  sent. 
3^9.  As  the  tyrant  made  open  war  against  several  peo- 

ple of  Thessaly,  and  was  secretly  intriguing  to  sub- 
ject them  all,  the  cities  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes 
to  demand  troops  and  a  genei'al.  Epaniinondas 
being  emplo3'ed  in  Peloponnesus,  Pelopidas  took 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  this  expedition.  He 
set  out  for  Tliessaly  with  an  army,  made  him- 
self master  of  Larissa,  and  obliged  Alexander  to 
make  his  submission  to  him.  He  there  endeavoured 
by  mild  usage  and  friendship  to  change  his  disposi- 
tion, and  from  a  tyrant,  to  make  him  become  a 
just  and  humans  prince ;  but  finding  him  incorrigi- 
ble, and  of  unexampled  brutality,  and  hearing  new 
complaints  every  day  of  his  cruelty,  debauched  life, 
and  insatiable  avarice,  die  began  to  employ  warm 
reproofs  and  severe  menaces.  The  tyrant,  alanned 
at  such  usage,  v-ithdrew  secretly  with  his  guard ; 
and  Pelopidas,  leaving  the  Thessalians  in  security 
from  any  attempts  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  good  under^. 
standing  with  each  other,  set  out  for  Macedonia, 
wlicre  his  presence  had  been  desired. 

Am^mtas  H.  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left  three 
ieQ;itimate  children,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and 
Philip,  and  one  natural  son,  called  Ptolemy.  Alex- 
ander reiffhed  bu.t  one  vear,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Perdiccas^,  with  whoii]  his  brother  Ptolemy  dis- 
piited  the  crov.n.  The  two  brothere  imited  Pelo- 
pidas either  to  be  the  arbitrator  and  judge  of  their* 
quarrel,  or  to  espouse  tlie  side  on  which  he  should 
see  the  most  right. 

Pelopidas  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  put  an 

^  Plutarch  '.-nahes  this  quarre]  between  Alexander  antl  Pto- 
lemy, which  cannot  agree  with  i^schines's  account  (de  Fals. 
Legat.  p.  400.)  of  the  a.^Tairs  of  Perdiccas  after  AlrxaiitliT's 
d«aih,  which  I  sliali  relate  in  the  history  of  Philip.  As 
JEscliiues  was  contemporary  with -them,  I  thoucrht  it  proper 
to  sabstitute  Perdiccas  in  the  place  of  Alexand«rr. 
22 
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end  to  all  their  disputes,  and  recalled  those  who  had 
been  banished  by  either  party.  Having  taken  Philip, 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  thirty  other  children 
of  the  noblest  iamilies  of  Macedonia  for  hostajjes, 
he  carried  them  to  Thebes ;  to  shew  the  Greeks  how 
far  the  authority  of  the  Thebans  extended,  from 
the  reputation  of  their  arms,  and  the  entire  confi- 
dence that  was  placed  in  their  justice  and  fidelity. 
It  Avas  tliis  Philip  who  was  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  afterwards  made  war  against  the 
Gieeks,  to  subject  them  to  his  power. 

The  troubles  and  factions  arose  again  in  IVIace- 
donia  some  years  after,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle.  The  fiicnds 
of  the  deceased  called  in  Pelopidas.  Beiny^  desirous 
to  arrive  before  Ptolemy,  who  was  making  new  efforts 
to  establish  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  time  to  exe- 
cute his  projects ;  and  not  having  an  army,  he  raised 
some  mercenary  troops  in  haste,  with  whom  he 
marched  against  Ptolemy.  ^Vlien  they  were  near 
each  other,  Ptolemy  found  means  to  corrupt  tho>:e 
mercenary  soldiers  by  presents  of  money,  and  to 
bring  them  over  to  his  side.  At  the  same  time, 
awed  by  the  reputation  and  name  of  Pelopidas,  he 
went  to  meet  him  as  his  superior  and  master,  had 
recourse  to  caresses  and  entreaties,  and  promised  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  hold  the  crown  only  as 
guardian  to  the  son  of  the  deceased,  to  acknow- 
ledge as  friends  and  enemies  all  those  who  v.ere  so 
to  the  Thebans  ;  and  as  security  for  his  engagements, 
he  gave  his  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  other  children, 
who  were  educated  v;ith  him,  as  hostages.  These 
Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes. 

The  treachery  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  ran  very 
much  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  informed,  that  they 
had  sent  the  greatest  part  of  their  effects,  u  ith  their 
wives  and  children,  into  the  city  of  Pharsalus*,  and 
conceived  that  to  be  a  lair  opportunity  for  being 

*  A  city  of  Thessaly. 
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revenged  on  them  for  their  perfidy.  He  therefore 
drew  together  some  Thessalian  troops,  and  marched 
to  Pharsalus,  where  he  '»vas  scarce  airived  befors 
Alexander  the  tyrant  came  against  him  witli  a  power- 
ful army.  Pelopidas,  who  had  been  appointed  asiibas- 
sador  to  him,  believing  that  he  came  to  justily  him- 
self, and  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  Thebans, 
went  to  him  accompanied  only  by  Ismenias,  with- 
out any  precaution.  lie  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
being  an  impious  wretch,  as  voi:l  of  faith  as  of 
honour;  but  he  imagined,  that  res ix.'Ct  for  I'l^ebcs, 
and  regard  to~  his  dignity  and  repniation,  would 
prevent  him  from  attempting  any  thing  against  hh 
person,  lie  was  mistaken  ;  for  the  tyrant,  seeing 
them  alone  and  unarmed^  made  them  b^th  prisoners, 
and  seized  Pharsalus. 

Polybius  e?vceedingly  blames  the  imprudence  of 
Pelopidas  upon  this  occa.^ion'^.  There  are,  says  he, 
in  the  conrinerce  of  society,  certain  assurances, 
and,  as  it  were,  ties  of  sincerity,  upon  which  one 
may  reasonably  rely :  Such  are  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  the  pledge  of  wives  and  children  delivered 
as  hostages,  and  above  all,  th-e  consistency  of  tlia 
past  conduct  of  those  with  whom  one  treats  :  ^Vhen, 
notvvithstanding  those  motives  for  our  confidence, 
vve  are  deceived,  it  is  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault: 
But  to  trust  one's  self  to  a  notorious  traitor  aj:id 
villain,  is  certainly  an  unpardonable  instance  of 
temerity. 

'  This  heinous  perfidy  of  Alexander  filled  the  minds 
of  a:ll  his  subjects  with  terror  and  di.-itru.-t,  who  very 
much  suspected,  that  alter  so  flagrant  an  injustice, 
and  so  daring  a  crime,  tlie  tyrant  would  spare  no- 
body, and  would  behave  upon  all  occasions,  and  to- 
wards all  sorts  of  people,  as  a  man  in  despair,  that 
needed  no  farther  regard  to  his  conduct  and  actions. 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  Tliebes,  the  Thebans, 


^Lib.  Tiii.  p.  5i«. 

'  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  292,  593.     Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  3?2,  3R3. 
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mcensed  at  so  base  a  deed,  immediately  sent  an 
army  into  Thessaly ;  and  as  they  were  displeased 
>vith  Epaminondas,  >vhom  they  suspected,  thouo-h 
V.  ithout  any  good  reason,  of  having  been  too  favour- 
able to  the  Laced oemonians  upon  a  certain  occasion, 
they  noiiiinnted  other  generals ;  so  that  he  served  in 
this  expedition  only  as  a  private  man.  The  love  of 
his  country  and  of  the  public  good  extinguished  all  ' 
resentment  in  the  heart  of  that  great  man,  and  would 
net  permit  him,  as  is  but  too  common,  to  abandon  its 
service  through  any  pique  of  honour,  or  personal  dis- 
content. 

The  tyrant  in  the  meantime  carried  Pelopidas  to 
Phcr,^,  and  made  a  shew  of  him  to  all  the  world  at 
fii-st,  imagining  that  such  a  treatment  would  humble 
his  pride  and  abate  his  courage.  But  Pelopidas, 
seeing  the  inliabitants  of  Phera3  in  great  consterna- 
tion, perpetually  consoled  them,  advising  them  not 
to  despair,  and  assuring  them  that  it  would  not  be 
long  befuie  the  tyrant  would  be  punished.  He 
caused  him  to  be  told,  tliat  it  was  veiy  imprudent 
and  very  unjust  to  torture  and  put  to  death  every  day  ' 
so  many  innocent  citizens,  that  had  never  done  him 
any  wrong,  and  to  spare  his  life,  ^vho,  he  knew, 
would  no  sooner  be  out  of  his  hands,  than  he  would 
punish  him  as  his  crimes  deserved.  The  tyrant, 
astonished  at  his  greatness  of  soul,  sent  to  ask  him 
why  he  took  so  much  pains  to  meet  death  r  "  It  is,'* 
returned  the  illustrious  prisoner,  "  that  thou  mayest 
^'  perish  the  sooner,  by  becoming  still  more  detesta- 
"  ble  to  the  gods  and  men." 

From  that  time  the  tyrant  gave  orders  that  nobody 
should  see  or  speak  to  him.  But  Thebe,  his  vvife, 
the  daughter  of  Jason,  who  had  also  been  tyrant  of 
Phei^,  having  heard  of  the  constancy  and  courage 
of  Pelopidas,  from  those  who  guarded  him,  had^a 
curiosity  to  see  and  converse  with  him  ;  and  Alex- 
ander could  not  refu-se  her  his  permission'.     He 

*  Cic.  de  C1F.C.  1-  ii.  n.  25. 
Y  3 
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loved  her  tender! v,  fif  indeed  a  tyrant  mav  be  said 
to  love  any  body :)  But  notwithstanding  that  tender- 
ness, he  treated  her  %'ery  cruelly,  and  was  in  perpe- 
tual distrust  e'.  en  of  her.  1  ie  never  went  to  her  apart- 
ment u  ithout  a  ?lave  before  liini  vvith  a  naked  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  havini^  first  sent  some  of  his  guard 
to  search  every  cofter  for  concealed  poniards. 
Wretched  prince,  cries  Cicero,  who  could  confide 
more  in  a  slave  and  a  Barbarian,  than  in  liis  own  wife! 

Thebe  therefore  desiring*;  to  see  Pelopidas,  found 
liim  in  a  melancholy  condition,  dressed  in  a 
po()r  habit,  his  hair  and  be^rd  neglected,  and  void 
of  every  thing  that  might  console  him  in  his  dis- 
tress. Not  being  able  to  refrain  from  tears  at  such 
a  sight,  "  Ah,  unfortunate  Pelopidas,"  said  she, 
"  how  I  pity  your  poor  ^vife  ! "  *' No,  Thebe," 
replied  he,  "  it  is  you  who  are  to  be  pitied,  -who 
"  can  suffer  such  a  n:ionster  as  Alexander,  without 
"  being  his  prisoner."  Those  words  touched  Thebe 
to  the  quick;  for  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
she  bore  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  violence,  and  infamous 
excesses.  Hence,  by  going  often  to  see  Pelopidas, 
and  openly  bewailing  before  him  the  injuries  she 
sutiered,  she  daily  conceived  new  abhorrence  for 
her  husband,  whilst  hatred  and  the  desire  of  revenge 
grev/  strong  in  her  heart. 

The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Thessaly, 
did  nothing  there  of  any  importance,  and  were 
obliged,  by  their  incapacity  and  ill  conduct,  to 
abandon  the  country.  The  tyrant  pursued  them  in 
their  retreat,  harassed  them  shamefully,  and  killed 
abundance  of  their  troops.  The  whole  army  liad 
been  defeated,  if  the  soldiers  had  not  obliged  Epa- 
minondas,  who  served  as  a  private  man  amongst 
them,  to  take  upon  him  the  command.  Epa- 
n;inondos,  at  the  head  of  tlie  cavalry  and  light-armed 
loot,  posted  himself  in  the  rear;  where,  sometimes 
sustaining  the  enemy's  attacks,  and  sometimes 
charging  them  in  his  turn,  he  completed  tlie  i  e- 
ti'eat  with   success,   and  preserved  the  Bosotiani. 
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The  generals  upon  their  return  were  each  of  them 
fined  ten  thousand  drachmas*,  and  Epaniinondas 
substituted  in  their  place.  As  the  public  good  was 
his  sole  view,  he  overlooked  the  injurious  treatment 
and  kind  of  affront  which  he  had  received,  and  was 
amply  recompensed  by  the  glory  that  attended  so 
generous  and  disinterested  a  conduct. 

Some  days  after,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
army  into  Thessaly:  whither  his  reputation  had 
preceded  him.  It  had  spread  already  both  terror 
and  joy  through  the  v.hole  country  ;  terror  amongst 
the  tyi'ant's  friends,  whom  the  very  name  of  Epa- 
niinondas dismayed,  and  joy  amongst  the  people, 
from  the  assurance  of  being  speedily  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyranny,  and  the  tyrant  punished 
for  all  his  crimes.  But  Epaminondas,  preferring 
the  safety  of  Pelo})idas  to  his  own  glory,  instead  of 
carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  as  he  might  have 
done,  chose  rather  to  protract  it,  from  the  appre- 
hension, that  the  tyrant,  if  reduced  to  despair,  like 
a  wild  beast,  would  turn  his  whole  rage  upon  his 
prisoner.  Eor  he  knev,-  the  violence  and  brutality 
of  his  nature,  which  would  hearken  neither  to  rea- 
son nor  justice ;  and  that  he  took  delight  in  burying 
men  alive;  that  some  he  covered  with  the  skins  of 
bears  and  wild  boars,  and  setting  his  dogs  upon  them 
^caused  them  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  or  shot  tlicm  to 
death  with  arrows.  These  were  his  frequent  sports 
and  diversions.  In  the  cities  of  iviellboea  and  Sco- 
tusaf,  which  were  in  alliance  with  liim,  he  called  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  and  causing  them  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  guai^ds,  he  ordered  the  throats  of  all 
their  young  men  to  be  cut  in  his  presence. 

Hearing  one  day  a  famous  actor  perform  a  part 
in  the  Troades  of  Euripides,  he  suddenly  went  out 
of  the  theatre,  and  sent  to  the  actor  to  tell  him, 
p^ot  to  be  under  any  apprehension  upon  that  ac- 

*  About  2-2.^1.  sterling. 
■\  Cities  of  Magnesia, 
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count ;  for  that  his  leaving  the  place  \vas  not  from 
being  displeased  with  hiii),  but  because  he  ^^as 
ashamed  to  let  the  citizens  sec  hiin  weep  at  the 
misfortunes  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  had 
cut  so  many  of  their  throats  without  any  compas- 
sion. 

Though  he  was  little  susceptible  of  pity,  he  uas 
much  so  of  fear  at  this  time.  Amazed  at  the  sud- 
den arrival  of  Epaminondas,  and  dazzled  with  the 
majesty  that  surrounded  him,  he  made  haste  to  dis- 
patch persons  to  him  with  apologies  for  his  conduct, 
Epaminondas  could  not  suffer  that  the  Thebans 
should  make  either  peace  or  alliance  with  so  Avicked 
a  man.  He  only  granted  him  a  truce  for  thirtv 
days,  and  after  ha\'ing  got  Pelopidas  and  Ismeniaa 
put  of  his  hands,  he  retired  with  his  troops. 

*  Fear  is  not  a  master  whose  lessons  make  any 
deep  and  lac-ting  impression  upon  the  mind.  The 
tyrant  of  Pher«  soon  returned  to  his  natural  dis- 
position. He  mined  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and 
put  garrisons  into  those  of  Phthia,  Acha?a,  and 
JMagnesia.  Those  cities  sent  deputies  to  Thebes  to 
demand  a  succour  of  troops,  praying  that  the  com- 
mand of  them  might  be  given  to  Pelopidas ;  whkh 
was  granted.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out, 
when  there  happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
by  n  hich  the  city  of  Thebes  was  darkened  at  noon- 
day. Tha  dread  and  consternation  was  general. 
Pelopidas  knew  very  well  that  this  accident  w&s- 
natural ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  him 
to  expose  seven  thousand.  Thebans  against  their 
will,  nor  to  compel .  them  to  march  in  the  terror 
and  apprehension  with  which  he  perceived  they 
were  seized.  He  therefore  gave  himself  alone 
to  the  Thessalians,  and  taking  w-ith  him  three  hun- 
dred horse  ot  such  Thebans  and  strangers  as  would 
follow  him,  he  departed  contrary  to  the  proliibitiou 

■  Plut,  in  P>2lop.  p.  205— -295,     Xenpph.  1.  vi.  p.6yi. 
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of  the  soothsayers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  most  uise 
and  Judidous. 

lie  was  personally  incensed  aj^ainst  Alexander, 
t^xron!;Ii  rcsentrnent  of  tiie  injuries  lie  had  received 
from  iiiin.  What  Thebe  his  -wife  had  s:iid,  and  he 
iiimself  knew,  of  the  general  discontent  in  regard  to 
the  tyrant,  i^ave  him  hopes  of  tiiiding  great  divisions 
in  his  coint,  and  an  universal   disnosition  to  revolt. 

4. 

But  his  strongest  niotire  was  the  beauty  anrl  gran- 
deur of  the  action  in  itself  For  his  sole  desire  and 
amljition  was  to  shew  all  Greece',  that  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Lacedaemonians  uere  sending  ijenerals 
and  officers  to  J^ionysius  the  tvrant,  and  the  Athe- 
nicms  on  their  part  were  in  a  manner  in  the  nay  of 
Ailexander,  to  \vhom  they  had  erected  a  statue  of 
brass,  as  to  their  benefactor,  the  Thebans  were  the 
only  people  that  declared  war  against  tyranny,  and 
endeavoured  to  exterminate  from  amongst  the  Greeks 
all  unjust  and  violent  sovemmcnt. 

After  having  assembled  his  army  at  Pharsalus,  he 
marched  against  tlie  tyrant;  who,  being  apprized 
that  Pelopidas  had  but  fev/  Thebans,  and  knowing 
that  his  own  infantry  was  tvxice  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  Thessalians,  advanced  to  meet  him..  Pelopidas 
being'  told  by  somebody,  that  Alexan.der  was  ap- 
proaching M'ith  a  greiit-arrnv  :  "  So  much  the  better,"' 
replied  he,  *'  ue  shall  beat  the  greater  numl)er." 

Near  a  |>iace  called  Cvnoscephalus,  there  were 
very  high  and  bteep  hills,  which  lav  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  plain.  Both  armies- were  in  motion  to  seize  that 
post  with  their  foot,  ulien  Pelopidas  ordei^  his 
cavalry  to  charge  that  of  the  enemy.  The  horse  of 
Pelopidas  broke  Alexanders,  and  Avhilst  they  pur-  - 
surd  them  upon  the  plain,  Alexamier  appeared  sud- 
denly upon  the  top  of  the  hills,  having  outstript 
tlie  Thessahans  ;  and  charging  fiercely  suck  as  en- 
deavoured to  force  those  heights  and  retrenchments, 
he  killed  the  foremost,  and  repulsed  the  others, 
obliginn;  them  to  give  way.  Pelopidas,  seeing  this, 
recalled  his  horse,  and  giving  theni  orders  to  attack 
'y4 
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the  enemy's  foot,  he  took  his  buckler,  and  ran  to 
those  mLo  v.cre  fighting  upon  the  hills. 

He  presently  made  way  through  his  infantry,  and 
passing  in  a  moment  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  re- 
vived his  soldiers'  vigour  and  courage  in  such  ^ 
manner,  as  made  the  enemies  believe  themselves 
attacked  by  fresh  troops.  They  supported  two  or 
three  charges  with  great  resolution :  but  finding 
Pelopidas's  infantry  continually  gaining  ground,  and 
that  his  cavalry  were  returned  from  the  pursuit  to 
support  tliem,  they  began  to  give  way,  and  retired 
slowly,  still  making  head  in  their  retreat.  Pelopi- 
das,  seeing  from  the  top  of  the  hills  the  whole  arniy 
of  the  enemy,  which  though  it  w  as  not  yet  actually 
put  to  flight,  began  to  break,  and  w  as  in  great  dis- 
order, he  stopt  for  some  time  looking  about  every 
Tvhere  for  Alexander. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  him  upon  his  right  w  ing, 
ralWing  and  encouragino;  his  mercenary  soldiers,  he 
could  contain  iiimself  no  longer,  but,  fired  with  the 
sight,  and  abandoning  to  his  sole  resentment  the 
care  of  his  life,  and  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  he 
got  a  great  way  befoi'e  his  battalions,  and  ran  for- 
wards with  all  his  force,  calling  upon  and  defvino 
Alexander.  The  tyrant  made  no  answ  er  to  his  de- 
fiance, and  not  daring  to  wait  his  coming  up,  with- 
drew to  hide  himself  amongst  his  guards.  Tlie  bat- 
talion standing  firm  for  some  tiiuc,  l\Mopidas  broke 
the  first  rank?,  and  killed  the  greatest  jjart  of  the 
guards  upon  the  spot.  The  rest  continuing  the 
fight  at  a  distance,  pierced  his  arms  and  breast  at 
length  with  their  javelins.  The  Thessalians,  alanned 
at  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  him,  made  all  the 
haste  they  could  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  his 
assistance  ;  I)ut  he  v,a«;  fallen  dead  y<hen  they  arriv- 
ed. The  iniantry  and  the  Theban  horse,  returning 
to  the  fi,L.ht  against  the  enemy's  main  body,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great  way.  The  })lain 
Avas  covered  v.ith  tlie  dead;  for  njoie  than  three 
thousand  of  the  tyrant's  troops  ucre  killed. 
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This  action  of  Pelopidas,  thougli  it  appears  the 
<iffect  of  a  consummate  valour,  is  inexcusable,  and 
lias  been  generally  condemned,  because  there  is  no 
true  valour  without  ^vi'i^dom  and  prudence.  The 
greatest  courage  is  cool  and  sedate.  It  spares  itself 
"where  it  ought,  and  exposes  itself  when  occasion 
makes  it  necessary.  A  general  ought  to  see  every 
thing,  and  to  have  every  thing  in  his  thoughts. 
To  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  on 
all  occasions,  he  must  not  precipitate  himself  where 
there  is  the  danger  of  his  being  cut  oft^  and  of  causing 
the  loss  of  his  army  by  his  death. 

"  Euripides,  after  having  said  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
that  it  is  higlily  glorious  for  the  general  of  an  army 
to  obtain  the  victory  while  he  preserves  his  own  life, 
adds,  Ihat  if  it  be  necessary  for  hivi  to  die^  he  ought 
to  do  so  by  resigning  his  life  into  the  hands  of  virtues 
as  if  he  wislied  to  implv,  that  virtue  alone,  not 
passion,  anger,  or  revenge,  has  a  right  over  the  life 
of  a  general,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  valour  is  to 
preserve  him  who  preserves  others. 

'^  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  saying  of  TimotheusTiB 
so  just  and  amiable.  When  Chares  was  one  day 
shewing  to  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he  had  received 
whilst  he  Avas  their  general,  and  his  shield  pierced 
tlirough  with  a  pike:  "And  for  me,"  said  Tirao- 
theus,  "  when  I  vv'as  besieging  Samos,  and  a  dart 
''  happened  to  fall  very  near  me,  I  was  much  asha- 
*'  med,  as  having  exposed  myself  Hke  a  young 
"  man  \\ithout  necessity,  and  more  than  was 
"  consistent  for  the  general  of  so  great  an  army." 
Hannibal  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  fear, 
and  yet  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  c;reat 
number  of  battles  which  he  fous^ht,  he  never  re- 
ceived any  wound,  except  only  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
guntum. 

It  is  therefore  not  without  reason,  that  Pelopidas 

"  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  317. 
Tlut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278, 
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35  reproached  v.-ith  having  sacrificed  all  his  other  vir- 
tues to, his  valour,  by  ihis  tliro'^'ing  avray  his  lit>, 
and  with  having  died  rather  for  himself  than  his 
country. 

Never  was  captain  more  Irrmenvd  than  he.     His 
deatii   changed   the    victory  so  lately  gained  into 
mop.niing.    A  profound  silence  and  universal  aftiic- 
tion  reiynecl  throughout  the  whole  army,   as  if  it 
had  been  entirely  defeated.     When  his  body  was 
carried  to  Thie!)es,  from  every  city  through  which  it 
passed,  tlie  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  tlie  map^i- 
strates  and  priests,  came  out  to  meet  the  bier,  and 
to  march  in  procession  before  it,  carrying  crowns, 
troohies.  and  armour,  ail  of  gold.    I'he  Thessalians, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  high.ly  alliicted  loi-  his 
death,  and  efjually  sensible  of  their  obligations  to 
him,  made  it  their  request,  that  tliey  might  be  per- 
Hii'ted  to  celebrate  at  their  sole  expence  the  obse- 
riuies  of  a  !::eneral,   who  had  devoted  himself  for 
their  preservation ;    and   that  honourable  privilege 
could  not  be  refused  to  their  grateful  zeal. 
■•    His  funeral  was  magnificent,    especially  in  the 
sincere  affliction  of  the  Thcbans  and  Thessalians. 
For,  says  Plutarch,  the  external  pomp  of  mourn- 
ing, and  those  marks  of  sorrow,  which  may  be  im- 
posed by  the  public  authority  upon  the  people,  are 
rot  always  certain  proofs  of  their  real  sentiments. 
The  tears  which  flow  in  private  as  v>ell  as  public, 
the  regret  expressed  equally  by  great  and  small,  the 
praises  given  by  the  general  and  unanimous  voice 
to  a  person  who  is  no  more,  and  from  whom  nothing 
farther  is  expected,  are  an  evidence  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  an  homage  never  paid  but  to  virtue. 
Such  were  the  obsequies  of  Pelooidas,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  more  great  and  magniiicent  could 
be  imagined. 

Thebes  was  not  contented  with  lamenting  Pclop-idas, 
but  resolved  to  avcnije^rim.    A  small  anny  of  seven 
thousand  foot  and  se^en  hundred  horse  wer«  iu^ 
i6 
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ji:iediately  sent  against  ^Uexander.  llie  tyrant,  who 
had  not  3't't  recovered  the  terror  of  his  defeat,  was 
in  ijo  condition  to  defend  himself.  He  was  obliged 
to  restore  to  the  Thessalians  the  cities  iie  had  taken 
from  them,  and  to  give  the  I\Iagiie.-ians,  Phthians, 
and  Achanins,  theif  hbei  ty,  to  withdraw  his  gani- 
sons  from  their  country,  and  to  swear  that  he  would 
always  obey  the  Thebans,  and  mai'cli  at  liicii*  orders 
against  all  their  enemies. 

Such  a  punishajent  vvO-s  very  .gentle.  2\or,  says 
Plutarch,  did  it  appear  sufficient  to  the  gods,  or 
proportioned  to  lils  crinies  :  They  had  reserved  one 
for  him  worthy  of  a  tyrant.  Thebe,  his  wife,  who 
sav;  \^  ith  horror  and  detestation  the  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy of  her  husband,  and  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons 
and  advice  which  Pelopidas  had  given  her,  whilst 
in  prison,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  v.ith  her  diree 
brothers  to  kill  him.  The  tyrant's  wliole  palace  was 
lull  of  guards,  v^ho  kept  watch  through  the  whole 
night ;  but  he  placed  little  confnlenre  in  them,  and  35 
his  life  was  in  some  sort  in  their  hands,  he  feared 
them  the  most  of  all  men.  lie  Uly  in  a  high  cham- 
ber, to  wliich  he  ascended  by  a  ladder  tliat  was  dra\\ii 
np  after  his  entrance.  Near  this  chamber  a  great 
dog  was  chained  to  guard  it.  Pie  uas  exceeding 
fierce,  and  kne^v  nobody  but  his  master,  Thebe,  and 
the  slave  who  fed  him. 

The  time  pitched  upon  for  the  executiai>  of  the 
plot  being  anived,  Theli^e  shut  up  her  brothers 
during  the  daytime,  in  an  apartment  near  the 
tyrant's.  When  lie  entered  iiis  own  cliamber  at  night, 
as  he  was  overcharged  with  meat  and  wine,  lie  iell 
into  a  deep  sleep  immediately.  Thebe  went  out  pre- 
sently after,  and  ordered  the  slave  to  take  away  llis 
dorr,  that  he  might  not  distvu-b  her  husband  s  repose : 
,and  lest  the  ladde^r  should  make  a  noise  when  her 
brothers  came  up  by  it,  she  covered  the  steps  of  it  with 
v.'ool.  All  tilings  being  thus  prepared,  she  made  lier 
brolhers  ascend  softly,  armed  with  daggers :  \\hen 
they  <:unie  to  tlie  door,  they  ifvere  seized  witli  terror. 
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and  would  go  no  further.  Thebe,  quite  out  of  her 
wits,  threatened  to  awake  the  tyrant  if  tliey  did  not 
proceed  immediately,  and  to  discover  the  plot  to  him. 
Shame  and  fear  reanimated  them :  She  made 
them  enter,  led  them  to  the  bed,  and  held  the 
lamp  herself,  wliilst  they  killed  him  with  repeated 
wounds.  The  news  of  his  death  was  immediately 
spread  through  the  city.  His  dead  body  v/as  ex- 
pos(xl  to  all  sort  of  outrages,  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  people,  and  given  for  a  prey  to  the  dogs 
and  vultures;  a  just  reward  for  his  violent  oppres- 
sions and  detestable  cruelties. 


Sect.  VII.  Epaminondas  is  chosen  General  of 
the  Thebans.  llis  fzvo  Attempts  against  Sparta. 
His  celebrated  Victori)  at  Mantinea.  His  Death 
and  Character. 


A.  M, 
3641 . 


1  HE  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Thebes  was 
AHt.J.C.  no  small  subject  of  alarm  to  the  neighbouring 
363.  states.  Every  thing  was  at  that  time  in  motion 
in  Greece.  A  new  war  had  sprung  up  between  the 
Arcadians  and  the  Eleans,  which  had  occasioned 
another  between  the  Arcadians  themselves.  The 
people  of  Tegea  ha-d  called  in  the  Thebans  to  their 
aid,  and  those  of  .Mantinea,  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians. There  m  ere  besides  several  other  allies  on 
each  side.  The  fornier  gave  Epaminondas  the  com- 
mand of  their  troops,  who  immediately  entered 
Arcadia,  and  encamped  at  Tegea,  with  design  tc^ 
attack  the  ?vlantinean5,  who  had  quitted  their  alli- 
ance with  Thebes  to  attach  themselves  to  Sparta. 

Eeing  informed  that  Agesilaus  had  begun  his 
inarch  v\ith  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  ]\ian- 
tinea,  he  formed  an  enterprise,  which,  he  believed. 
Mould  immortalize  his  name,  and  entirely   reduce 

^Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  642 — 644.         Plot,  in  Agesil.  p.  615. 
Died.  p.  391,  392. 
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the  power  of  the  enemy.  He  left  Te(]!;ea  in  the 
night  with  his  army,  unkno\Mi  to  the  Alantineans, 
and  marched  directly  to  Sparta  by  a  different  route 
from  that  of  Agesilaus.  lie  would  undoubtediy 
have  taken  the  city  by  surprise,  as  it  had  neither 
walls,  defence,  nor  troops :  But  happily  for  Sparta, 
a  Cretan  having  made  ail  possible  haste  to  apprize 
Agesilaus  of  his  design,  he  immedidtely  dispatched 
one  of  his  horse  to  advise  the  city  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  it,  and  ariived  there  soon  alter  in 
person. 

He  had  scarce  entered  the  town,  ^\h.eil  the  The- 
bans  were  seen  passing  the  Eurotas,  and  coming 
on  against  the  city.  Epaminondas,  who  perceived 
that  his  design  was  discovered,  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  not  to  retire  witiiout  some  at- 
tempt. *  He  therefore  made  his  troops  advance, 
and  making  use  of  valour  instead  of  stratagem,  he 
attacked  the  city  in  several  quarters,  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  public  square,  and  seized  that  part  of 
Sparta  which  lay  upon  the  side  of  the  river.  Agesi- 
iaus  made  head  every  where,  and  defended  himself 
with  much  more  valour  than  could  be  expected  from 
his  years.  He  saw  well,  that  it  was  not  now  a 
time,  as  before,  to  spare  himself,  and  to  act  only 
upon  the  defensive;  but  that  he  had  need  of  all 
his  courage  and  daring,  and  to  tight  with  all  the 
vigour  of  despair;  means  which  he  had  never  vet  used, 
nor  placed  his  coniidence  in  before,  but  which  he 
employed  with  great  success  in  the  present  danger- 
ous emei'gcncy.  For  by  this  happy  despair  and 
prudent  audacity,  he  in  a  manner  snatched  the  city 
out  of  the  hands  of  Epaminondas.  His  son  Archi- 
damus,  at  the  head  of  the  Spartan  youth,  behaved 
with  incredible  valour  wherever  the  danger  was 
greatest,  and  w  ith  his  small  troop  stopt  the  enemy, 
and  made  head  against  them  on  all  sides. 

A  young  Spartan,  named  Isadas,  distinguished 

*  Polyb.  1.  i^.  p.  547. 
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himself  particularly  in  tlrls  action.     He  was  very 
handsome,  perfectly  well  shaped,  of  anadwtntageous 
stature,    and  in  the  floner  of  his  youth.     He  had 
neither  armour  nor  clothes,  his  body  shone  m  ith  oil, 
and  he  held  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
other.    In  tliis  condition  he  rushed  \\  ith  impetuosity 
from  his  house,  and  breaking  through  the  tlirong  of 
the  Spartans  that  were  fighting,   he  threw  himself 
upon  the  enemy,    gave   mortal   wounds  at  every 
blow,  and  laid  all  at  his  feet  who  opposed  him, 
without  receiving  any  hurt  himself, .whether  it  were 
that  the  enemy  were  dismayed  at  so  astonishing 
a  sight,  or  whether,  says  Plutarch,  tlie  gods  took 
pleasure  in  preserving  him  upon  accomit  of  his  ex- 
traordinary valour. .-  It  is  said,  the  Ephori  decreed 
him  a  cro\vn  after  the  battle,  in  honour  of  liis  ex- 
ploits, but  afterwards  fined  him  a  thousand  drach- 
mas *  for  having  exposed  himself  to  so  great  a  danger 
v.ithcut  arms. 

Epaminondas,  having  failed  in  liis  aim,  and  fore- 
seeing that  the  Arcadians  would  certainly  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  Sparta,  and  not  being  willing  to  have  them 
^vith  all  the  Lacedsemohian  forces  upon  his  hands- 
at  the  same  time,  returned  ^vith  expedition  to  T(rgea. 
The  Lacedscmonians  and  Athenians,  with  tlieir  allies, 
followed  him  close  in  the  rear. 

*"  That  general,  considering  his  command  was  upon 
the  point  of  expiring,  and  tliat  if  Ue  did  not  fight, 
his- reputation  miglit  suffer  extremely,  and  that  im- 
mediately after  his  retreat^  the  enemy  would  fall 
upon  the  Theban  allies,  and  entirely  ruin  them,  gave 
orders  to  Iiis  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  battle. 

The  Greeks  had  never  fought  amongst  themselves 
with  more  numerous  armies.  That  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians consisted  of  more  than  twenty  tliousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse ;  the  Theban  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  near  three  thousand  horse.    Upon 

»  About ;^-25.  ^  Xenoph.  1.  vy.  p.  645 — 647. 
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the  right  wing  of  the  former,  the  ^lantlneans.  Arca- 
dians, and  Lacedaemonians,  were  posted  in  one  Hne; 
the  Eleans  and  Achaeans,  who  ^^•erc  the  weakest  of 
their  troops,  hatl  the  centre;  and  the  Athenians  alone 
composed  the  left  wing.  In  the  other  ar.'ny,  the 
The  bans  and  Arcadians  \^'ere  on  tlie  hh,  the  Ar- 
gives  on  the  right,  and  the  other  allies  in  the 
centre.  The  cavalry  on  each  side  were  di&posed  in 
the  wings. 

The  Thei'/an  i^eneral  marched  in  the  same  order 
of  hattle,  in  which  he  intended  to  fi2;ht,  that  he 
rniglit  not  be  obhged,  when  he  came  up  with  the 
eneniy,  to  lose,  in  the  disposition  of  his  arm\^,  a 
time  V,  hich  cannot  be  too  much  saved  in  great  en- 
terprises. 

lie  did  not  march  directly,  and  \A'ith  his  front 
to  the  enemy,  but  in  a  culumn  upon  the  hills  with 
his  left  \\  ing  foremost,  to  make  them  imagine  thst  he 
did  not  intend  to  light  that  day.    When  he  was  over- 
against  them  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance,  he 
inade  his  troops  halt  and  lay  down  their  arms,   as  if 
he  designed  to  encamp  there.    The  enemy  in  fact 
were  deceived  by  that  stand,  arid  reckoning  no  longer 
upon  a  hattle,  they  quitted  their  arms,  dispersed  tljcm- 
'  selves  ahout  the  camp,   and  suffered  that  ardour  to 
extinguish,  which  the  near  apijroach  oi  a  battle  is 
Mont  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers. 
'    Epamiuondas,  however,  by  suddenly  wheeling  his 
troops  to  the  rights  having  changed  his  column  into 
a  lirie,  and   having  drawn  out  the  choice  troops, 
■  whom  he  bad  expressly   posted  in  front  upon  his 
mai-ch,  he  m-ade  them  double  their  files  upon  the 
front  of  his  left  %Aing,  to  add  to  its  strength,  and  to 
put  it  into   a  condition  to  attack  in   a  point  the 
Lacedsinionian  phalanx,  which,  bv  the  movement 
he  had  made,  faced  it  directly.     He  ordered  the 
centre  and  right  wing  of  his  am>v  to  move  very 
slow,  and  to  halt  bef(jre  they  came  vp  with  the 
enemy,    that   he  might  not   hazard  the   event  of 
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the   battle  upon  troops,    on   whom  he  could  not 
rely. 

He  expected  to  decide  the  victory  by  that  body 
of  chosen  troops,  which  he  commanded  in  person, 
and  Athich  he  had  formed  in  a  column  to  attack  the 
eneu)y  in  a  point  like  a  galley,  says  Xenophon.  He 
assured  himself^  that  if  he  could  penetrate  the  Lace- 
daenjonian  phalanx,  in  v\hich  the  enemy's  principal 
force  cc/nsisted,  he  should  not  find  it  difficult  to 
rout  the  rest  of  their  army,  by  charging  upon  the 
riiiht  and  left  with  his  victorious  troons. 

But  that  he  miglit  prevent  the  Athenians  in  the 
left  wins;  from  coming  to  the  support  of  their  riglit 
against  his  intended  attack,  he  made  a  detachment 
of  his  horse  and  foot  advance  out  of  the  line,  and 
posted  them  upon  the  rising  ground  in  readiness  to 
flank  the  Athenians ;  as  well  to  cover  his  right,  as 
to  alarm  them,  and  give  them  reason  to  apprehend 
being  taken  in  flank  and  rear  themselves,  if  they 
advanced  to  sustain  their  right. 

After  having  disposed  his  whole  army  in  this 
manner,  he  moved  on  to  charge  the  enemy  with  the 
"^vhole  weight  of  his  column.  They  were  strangely 
surprised  when  they  saw  Epaminondas  advance 
towards  tliem  in  this  order,  and  resumed  their  arms, 
bridled  tlieir  horses,  and  made  all  the  haste  they 
could  to  their  ranks. 

Whilst  Epaminondas  was  m.arching  against  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry  that  covered  his  flank  on  the  left, 
tlie  best  at  that  time  in  Greece,  entirely  composed  of 
Thebans  and  Thessalians,  had  orders  to  attack  the 
enemy's  horse.  The  Theban  general,  whom  nothing 
escaped,  had  judiciously  planted  bowmen,  slingers, 
and  dartmen,  in  the  intervals  of  his  horse,  in  order 
to  begin  the  disorder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  by  a 
previous  discharge  of  a  shower  of  arrows,  stones, 
and  javelins,  upon  them.  The  other  army  had 
neglected  to  take  the  same  precaution,  and  had  coni- 
jiiitted  another  ikult,  not  less  considerable,  in  giving 
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as  much  depth  to  the  squadrons,  as  if  they  had  been 
a  phalanx.  By  this  means  their  horse  vvere  incapable 
of  su  pporting  long  the  cliarge  of  the  Theban?.  After 
having  made  several  ineffectual  attacks  with  great 
loss,  "they  were  obliged  to  retire  behind  their  in- 
fantry. 

In  the  meantime  Epaminondas,  with  his  body  of 
foot,  had  attacked  the  Lacedsemonian  phalanx.  Tlie 
troops  came  to  the  charge  on  both  sides  with  in- 
credible ardour ;  both  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians being  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  the 
glory  01  anils  to  their  rivals.  Tiiey  began  by  light- 
ing wTti)  the  spear,  and  those  first  arms  being  soon 
broken  in  the  tury  of  the  combat,  they  charged  each 
other  sword  in  hand.  The  resistance  was  equally 
obstinate,  and  the  slaughter  veiy  great  on  both  sides. 
The  troops  despisinj;  danger,  and  desiring  only  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  greatness  of  their  ac- 
tions, chose  radier  to  die  in  their  ranks,  than  to  lose 
a  step  of  their  ground. 

The  furious  slaughter  on  both  sides  having  con- 
tinued a  great  while  without  the  victory's  inclining 
to  either,  Epaminondas,  to  force  it  to  declare  for* 
him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  extraordinary 
effort  in  person,  without  regard  to  the  danger  of  his 
own  life.  He  toimed  therefore  a  troop  of  the  bravest 
and  most  dtterminate  about  him,  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  them,  made  a  vigorous  charge 
upon  the  enemy,  where  the  battle  was  most  warm, 
and  wounded  the  general  of  the  Laced semonians  with 
the  first  javelin  he  threw.  His  troop,  by  his  ex- 
ample, having  wounded  or  killed  all  that  stood  in 
their  way,  broke  and  penetrated  the^  phalanx.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  Epa- 
minondas, and  overpoAvered  by  the  weight  of  that 
intrepid  band,  ^\  ere  compelled  to  give  ground.  The 
main  bodv  of  the  Theban  troops,  animated  by  their 
generafs  example  and  success,  drove  back  the  enemiV 
upon  his  right  and  left,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  them.     But  some  tropps  of  the  Spartans^  ptrcciv- 
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ing  that  Epaminondas  abandoned  himself  too  much 
to  his  ardour,  suddenly  rallied,  and  returning  to  the 
iiiiht,  charged  him  \\ith  a  shower  ot  javelins.  Whilst 
he  kept  off  j)art  of  tiiose  darts,  shunned  some  of 
them,  warded  off  others,  and  was  fighting  vvith  the 
most  heroic  valour,  to  assure  the  victory  to  his  armv, 
a  Spartan,  named  Callicrates,  gave  him  a  mortal 
Avound  A\  iih  a  javelin  in  the  breast  through  his  cuirass. 
The  M  ood  of  the  javelin  being  broken  off,  and  the 
lion  head  continuing  in  the  MOund,  the  torment 
was  insupportable,  and  he  fell  immediately.  The 
battle  began  around  him  \Aith  neu  fury,  the  one 
side  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  take  him 
alive,  and  the  other  to  save  him.  The  Thebans 
gained  their  point  at  last,  and  carried  him  off,  after 
having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  They  did  not  pur- 
sue them  far,  and  returning  immediately,  contented 
themselves  with  remaining  masters  of  the  field  and 
of  the  dead,  without  making  any  advantage  of  their 
victoiv,  or  undertaking  any  thing  farther,  as  if  they 
staid  for  the  orders  of  their  general. 

The  cavalry,  dismayed  by  the  accident  of  Epami- 
nondas, whom  tliey  believed  to  be  dead,  and  seem- 
in<j  ratS.cr  van()uished  than  victorious,  neglected  to 
pursue  their  success  in  the  same  manner,  and  re- 
turned to  their  former  post 

Vv  hi]  St  iliis  ivas  passing  on  the  left  wing  of  the  The- 
bans, the  "Athenian  horse  attacked  their  cavalry  on 
the  rii',ht.  But  as  the  latter,  besides  the  superiority 
of  number,  had  the  advantage  of  being  seconded  by 
the  light  infantry  })osted  in  their  intervals,  they 
charij;ed  the  Athenians  rudely,  and  having  galled 
tlicm  extremelv  with  their  darts,  broke  and  ob- 
liiied  thci/i  to  fJy.  Af^T  having  disf)ersed  and  re- 
pulsed them  in  this  manner,  instead  of  pursuing 
tlicm,  thev  thought  propter  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  Athenian  foot,  M'hich  they  took  in  flank,  put 
into  disorder,  and  pushed  with  jzreat  vigour.  Just  as 
they  were  about  to  take  to  flight,  the  general  of  tlie 
Eleah  cavalrv,  who  •commaiKleAi  a  body  of  rescr»e, 
i8 
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seeing;  the  danger  of  that  phalanx,  came  upon  thu 
spur  to  its  rehet,  charged  the  Thcban  horse,  wiio 
expected  notliing  less,  lorced  them  to  retreat,  and 
regained  from  them  their  advantage.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Athenian  cavalry,  which  had  been  routed 
at  first,  finding  they  were  not  pursued,  rahied, 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  assistance  of  their  foot, 
M'hich  v;as  roughly  iiandled,  they  attacked  the  de- 
tachment posted  by  tlic  Thebans  upon  the  heights 
without  the  line,  and  put  it  to  the  sword- 
After  these  different  movements,  and  this  alterna- 
tion of  losses  and  advantages,  the  troops  oa  both 
sides  stood  still  and  rested  upon  their  arms,  and  the 
trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  if  by  consent,  sounded 
the  retreat  at  the  same  time.  Each  party  pretended 
to  the  victory,  and  erected  a  trophy ;  the  Thebans, 
because  they  had  defeated  the  right  ^ing,  and  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  the  Athenians, 
because  they  had  cut  the  detachment  in  pieces- 
And  from  this  point  of  honour,  both  sides  refused 
at  first  to  ask  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  v/hich,  with 
the  ancients,  was  confessing  their  defeat.  The  La- 
cedaemonians however  first  sent  an  herald  to  demand 
s:hat  permission ;  after  which,  the  rest  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  paying  the  last  duties  to  the  slain. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  famous  battle  of  Man,- 
tinea.  Xenophon,  in  his  relation  of  it,  recommends 
to  tlie  reader's  attention  the  dis'position  of  the  Thebau 
troops,  and  the  order  of  battle,  which  he  describes 
as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  art 
of  war.  And  the  Chevalier  Folard,  who  justly  looks 
upon  Epaminondas  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
Greece  ever  produced,  in  hh  description  of  the  same 
battle,  ventures  to  call  it  the  master- piece  of  tiiat 
great  captain. 

Epaminondas  had  been  carried  into  the  camp. 
The  surgeons,  after  iiaving  examined  tlie  wound, 
declared  that  he  would  expire  as  soon  as  the  head  of 
the  dart  wtj-j  drawn  out  of  it.     Those  words  gave 
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all  that  were  present  tlie  utmost  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion, who  were  inconsolable  on  seeing  so  great  a  maa 
-about  to  die,  and  to  die  without  issue.  For  him, 
the  only  concern  he  expressed  was  about  his  arms, 
and  the  success  of  the  battle.  Wlien  they  shewed 
him  his  shield,  and  assured  him  that  the  Thebans 
had  gained  the  \ictory ;  turning  towards  his  friends 
with  a  calm  and  serene  air;  "  Do  not  regard,"  said 
he,  •'  this  day  as  the  end  of  my  life,  but  as  the 
"  beginning  of  my  ha[>piness,  and  the  completion 
*'  of  my  glory.  I  leave  Thebes  triumphant,  proud 
*'  Sparta  liurnbled,.  and  Greece  delivered  from  the 
"  yoke  of  servitude.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  reckon- 
"  that  I  die  without  issue ;  Leuctra  and  JMantinea 
"  are  two  illustrious  daughters,  that  ^^'ill  not  fail  to 
"  keep  my  name  alive,  and  to  transmit  it  to  poste- 
*'  rity."  Having  spoken  to  this  effect,  he  drew  the 
head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his  wound;  and  expired. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  Theban  power  ex- 
pired with  this  great  man;  whom  Cicero  *  seems  to 
rank  above  all  the  illustrious  n:ien  Greece  ever  pro- 
duced,    f  Justin  is  of  the  same  opinioHj  when  he 
^ays,  That  as  a  dart  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
wound  when  the  point  of  it  is  blunted,  so/rhel)es, 
after  having  lost  its  general,  was  no  longer  foriaidable 
to  its  enemies,  and  its  power  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
: :  edge,  and  to  be  anniiiilated  by  the  death  of  Epami- 
.  ■  nondas.     Before  him,  that  city  was  not  distinguished 
■  :^    by  any  memorable  action,  and  after  him,  it  w  as  not 
famous  for  its  virtues  but  misfortunes,  till  it  sunk 
-        into  its  original   obscurity;  so  that  it  saw  its  glory 
take  birth,  and  expire  with  this  great  man. 

*  Epaminondas,princc]Js,nieojudicio,  Grcecice.  Acad.  Quasst. 
].  i.  D-  4. 

■\-  ymi  sicnti  telo,  si  primam  aciem  prafregeris,  rtliquo  fcrro 
'rim  nocendi  s'/stuleris ;  sic  illo  velut  mucronc  teli  ablato  duce  The- 
bannrum,  rei  qnoquepitblircr  virrs  hehetatfe  sunt :  ut  non  tarn  ilium 
ajiiisisst,  qudm  cum  illo  omnes  interits.'ie  vidcrentur.  Nam  nwque 
Jtunc  ante  ducejn  ulluni  rnemorahile  btllum  gcssere,' nee  posted  vir- 
tuiibus,  add  cludibus,  inst;j;nes  fiure :  ut  7nanifcslum  sit,  putintg  „ 
gloriain  S\  luUum  i)~  cxtinciain  cmn  eofuisse.     JusUh.  i.  vi..c\  8..    ■[ 
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It  has  been  *  doubted  whether  he  was  a  more  ex- 
cellent captain  or  good  man.  He  sought  not  power 
for  hhnself  but  for  his  countiy ;  and  carried  his  dis- 
interestedness to  such  a  pitch,  that  at  his  death,  he  did 
not  leave  sufficient  wealth  to  defray  the  expences  of 
his  fiuieral.  Truly  a  philosopher,  and  poor  by  incli- 
nation, he  despised  riches,  widiout  alTecting  any  repu- 
tation from  that  contempt;  and  if  Justin  may  be  be- 
lieved, he  coveted  glory  as  little  as  he  did  money. 
It  was  always  against  his  will  that  commands  were 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  behaved  liimself  in  them 
in  such  a  manner,  as  did  more  honour  to  the  dignities, 
than  the  dignities  to  him. 

Though  poor  himself,  and  without  any  estate,  his 
very  poverty,- by  drawing  upon  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  tlie  rich,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  others.  One  of  his  friends  being  in 
great  necessity,  Epaminondas  sent  him  to  a  very 
rich  citizen,  with  orders  to  ask  him  for  a  thousand 
crowns  '^  in  his  name.  That  rich  man  connng  to  his 
house,  to  know  his  motives  for  directing  his  friend 
to  him  upon  such  an  errand;  ''"Why,"  replied 
Epaminondas,  "  it  is  because  this  honest  man  is  iu 
want,  and  you  are  rich  |." 

He  had  J  imbibed  those  generous  and  noble  sen- 
timents from  the  study  of  polite  learning  and  philo- 
sophy, which  he  had  riiade  his  usual  employment  and 
sole  delight  from  his  earliest  infancy ;  so  that  it  was 
surprising,  and  a  question  frequently  asked,  how, 
and  at  what  time,  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  always 
busy  amongst  books,  to  attain,  or  rather  seize,  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  military  in  so  great  a  degree 

'  A  talent.  ^  T\ut.  de  pisecept.  reipv.b.  g-er,  p.  809. 

*  Fuit  incarliim,  vir  melifr,^  an  duxcssct.  Nam  et  hnptrruut  non 
dbi  semper  scd  pair  lev  (juasizit;  6^  pecufUie  a  dec  pare  ysfn  u ,  utsuvip- 
tusfuneri  defnerh.  Gloriw  (juoquenoncuj  idior,  qudvi ptcunite:  ijuip- 
pe  recusanti omnia  iinpcna  wg^e.ata  sfint,  honorcscjue  itagtssif,  ut  or- 
namentmn  non  nccipcre,  !?ed  dure  ipsi dign/iati  vidcretiir,  Justin. 

X  Jam  liitrarum  stiididm,jam  ph'ilosoplnce  doctrina  tanta,  ut 
mirubile  videretur,  imdc  tarn  insignis  miluix  sckntia  hoiuini  inter 
lit  eras  nato.    Justin. 
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of  perfection.  Pond  of  leisure,  ^-hich  he  devottd 
to  the  study  oi  philosophy,  his  darling  passion, 
he  shunned  public  employments,  and  intrifiued 
ooly  to  exclude  himself  from  them.  His  mode- 
ration concealed  him  so  v.-ell,  that  he  lived  ob- 
scure and  almost  unknown.  His  merit  ho\vever 
discovered  him.  He  was  taken  from  his  solitude 
by  force,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  armies ;  and 
he  demonstrated  that  philosophy,  though  generally 
despised  by  those  who  aspire  at  the  glory  of  arms, 
is  ^wonderfully  well  calculated  to  form  heroes.  Fop 
besides  its  being  the  greatest  step  towards  con- 
quering the  enemy,  to  know  how  to  conquer  one  s 
self,  in  this  school  *  anciently  were  taught  the  i^reat 
maxims  of  true  policy,  the  rules  of  every  kind  of 
duty,  the  motives  for  a  due  discharge  of  them,  what 
we  o\\  e  to  our  country,  the  right  use  oi  authoritv, 
wherein  true  courage  consists ;  in  a  v.  ord,  the  quali- 
ties that  form  the  good  citizen,  statesman,  and  great 
captain. 

He  possessed  all  the  ornaments  of  the  mind  :  He 
had  the  talent  of  speaking  in  perfection,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  most  sublime  sciences.  But  a  rr'odest 
reserve  threw  a  veil  over  all  those  excellent  qualities, 
"which  still  augmented  their  value,  and  he  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  be  ostentatious  ot  them.  Spintharus, 
in  giving  his  character,  said,  '  '•  'ihat  he  never  had 
met  v>  ith  a  m.an,  who  knew  more,  and  spoke  less." 

It  may  be  said  therefore  in  praise  of  Epaminondas, 
that  he  falsified  the  proverb,  which  treated  the  Boeo- 
tians as  boorish  and  stupid.  This  was  their  common 
-f  characteristic,  and  it  was  iuaputed  to  the  gross  air 
of  the  country,  as  the  Athenian  delicacy  of  taste  \vas 
attributed  to  the  subtlety  of  the  air  they  breathed, 

•  Plut,  de  audit,  p.  30. 

*  The  -svorks  of  Plato.  Xeiiophon,  and  ArisU;t!e  are  proofs 
of  t. his. 

■f  Inter  locorum  naturas  qiiay.fum  intersit,  ridemii.9 — Al/ienis  ie' 
uue  caliim,  ex  qii^  acniiores  etiam  puiuntur  Atiici ;  cratsam  Thcbify 
itaque  pingues  Thehani,     Cic.  de  tato.  n.  7. 
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Horace  says,  that  to  judg;e  of  Alexander  from  his  bad 
taste  for  poetry,  oiie  would  «'.vear  him  a  true  13a;otiaii. 

BceotinnincrassojuraresLureTiatmn.  EpLst.i.  1.  2. 
In  thick  Boeotian  air  you'd  swear  liim  bora. 

When  Alcibiades  was  reproached  with  having  little 
inclination  to  music,  be  thou2,ht  tit  to  make  this 
excuse;  "  It  is  for  Thebans  *  to  >ing  as  tliey  do, 
who  know  not  how  to  speak."'  Pindar  and  Plu- 
tarch, who  had  very  little  of  the  soil  in  them,  and 
who  are  proofs  that  genius  is  of  all  nations,  do  theni- 
selves  condemn  the  stupidity  of  their  counts  ymeu. 
Epaminondas  did  honour  to  his  country,  not  only 
by  the  greatness  of  his  military  exploits,  but  by  that 
ISort  of  merit,  which  results  from  elevation  of  genius, 
and  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

I  shall  conclude  this  portrait  and  character  with  a 
circumstance,  that  gives  place  in  nothing  to  all  his 
other  excellencies,  and  which  may  even  be  preferred 
to  them,  as  it  indicates  a  good  heart,  and  one  en- 
dowed with  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  spirit;  qua- 
lities very  rare  amongst  the  great,  but  infinitely  more 
estimable  than  all  those  splendid  attributes,  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  commonly  gaze  at  with  admi- 
ration, and  seem  almost  the  only  objects  vvorthy  either 
of  being  imitated  or  envied.  The  victory  at  Leuctra 
had  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the  neigl** 
bouring  people  upon  Epa'.njnondas,  and  caused  f)im 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  support  and  restorer  of 
Thebes,  as  the  triumphant  conqueror  of  Sparta,  as 
the  deliverer  of  all  Greece ;  in  a  word,  as  tlie  great- 
est man,  and  the  most  excellent  captain  that  ever  was 
in  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  applause, 
so  capable  of  intoxicating,  in  a  manner,  the  general 
of  an  army,  Epaminondas,  little  sensible  to  so  af- 
fecting and  so  deserved  a  glory,  ^  "  My  joy,"  said 

^  Plat,  in  Coiiol.  p.  "215. 
*  Tb<;yM'ere  great  musicians. 
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he,  "  arises  from  ray  sense  of  that,  uhich  the 
r.e.vs  of  my  victory  ^ili  give  my  father  and  my 
mother." 

Notliincr  in  histor}-  seems  so  valuable  to  me  as 
such  sentiments,  which  do  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  proceed  from  a  heart,  which  neither  false  glory 
nor  false  greatness  have  corrupted.  I  confess  it  is 
with  grief  I  see  these  noble  sentiments  daily  expire 
amongst  us,  especially  in  persons  whose  birth  and 
rank  raise  them  above  others,  who,  too  frequently, 
are  neither  good  fathers,  good  sons,  ^r^od  husbands, 
nor  good  friends,  and  who  would  think  it  a  disgrace 
to  them  to  express  for  a  father  and  mother  the  tender 
regard,  of  which  we  have  here  so  fine  an  example 
from  a  pagan. 

Until  Epaminondas's  time,  two  cities  had  exer- 
cised alternately  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece. 
The  justice  and  moderation  of  Sparta  had  at  first  ac- 
quired it  a  distinguished  pre-eminence,  v,hich  the 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  its  generals,  and  especially 
of  Pausanias,  scon  lost  it.  The  Athenians,  until 
the  Pelcponnesian  war,  held  the  first  rank,  but  in  a 
manner  scarce  discernible  in  any  other  respect,  than 
their  care  in  acquitting  themsehes  -^vorthily,  and  ir» 
giving  their  inferiors  just  reason  to  believe  themselves^ 
their  equals.  Tliey  judged  at  that  tune,  and  very 
justly,  that  the  ti'ue  method  of  commanding,  and  of 
continuing  their  power,  was  to  evince  their  supe- 
riority onlv  by  tijcir  good  offices  and  benefactions. 
Those  times,  so  glorious  for  Athens,  were  of  about 
forty-five  years'  continuance,  and  they  retained  a  part 
cf  that  pre-eminence  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
of  the  Peioponnesian  war,  which  make  in  all  the 
seveiity-two,  or  seventy- three  vears,  wliich  Demos- 
thenes assigns  to  the  duration  of  th.eir  empire^ :  But 
for  this  latter  space  of  time,  the  Greeks,  disgusted 
by  the  haughtiness  of  Athens,  received  no  laws  iVom 
that  city  without  reluctance,     lieixe  tlie  Laced^-? 

5  pCiTiost.  Fhiljp.  iii,  p.iJgi. 
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monians  became  asjain  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  and 
continued  so  from  tho  time  Lysander  made  himself 
nraster  of  Athens,  until  the  first  v.av  undertaken  by 
the  Athenians,  afier  their  re-estabhshment  by  Conon, 
to  withdraw  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  which  was  now  grown 
more  insolent  than  ever.  At  length,  Thebes  dis- 
puted tlie  supremacy,  and  by  the  exalted  merit  of 
a  single  man,  saw  itself  at  the  head  of  all  Greece. 
But  that  glorious  condition  ^vas  of  no  long  continu- 
ance, and  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  plunged  it  again  into  the  obscurity 
in  which  he  found  it 

Demosthenes  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  cited, 
that  the  pre-eminence  granted  voluntarily  either  to 
Sparta  or  Athens,  was  a  pre-emin.  nee  of  honour, 
not  of  dominion,  and  that  the  intent  of  Greece  A\as 
to  preserve  a  kind  of  equality  and  independence  iu 
the  other  cities.  Hence,  says  he,  when  the  govern- 
ing city  attempted  to  ascribe  to  itself  what  did  not 
belong  to  it,  and  aimed  at  any  innovations,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  justice,  in  established  "customs,  all 
the  Greeks  thought  themselves  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  arms,  and  without  any  ground  of  personal 
discontent,  to  espouse  with  ardour  the  cause  of  the 
injured. 

I  shall  add  here  another  very  judicious  reflection 
from  Polybius''.  He  attributes  the  ^\ise  conduct  of 
the  iVthenians,  in  the  times  I  speak  of,  to  the  ability 
of  the  generals,  who  were  then  at  tlie  head  of  their 
aifairs ;  and  he  makes  use  of  a  comparison,  ^''iiicli 
explains,  not  unhappily,  the  character  of  that  people. 
A  vessel  without  a  master,  says  he,  is  exposed  to 
great  dangers,  m  hen  every  one  insists  upon  its  being 
steered  according  to  liis  opinion,  and  will  not  sutler 
others  to  guide  him.  If  then  a  rude  storm  attacks 
it^  the  con!n](,'n  danger  conciliates  and  unites  them; 
they  abeiiidon  tliemsclves  to  the  pilot's  skill,  and  all 

hPoIyb.l.vii,  p.  488. 
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the  rowers  doinci:  their  duty,  the  ship  is  saved,  and 
in  a  s^dte  of  security.  But  it^  when  the  tempest  ceases^ 
and  the  weather  p;roAvs  cahTi  a^airi,  the  discord  of 
the  mariners  revives ;  if  they  will  hearken  no  lonqer 
to  the  pilot,  and  some  are  lor  continuing;  their  voy- 
a^fje,  whilj't  others  resolve  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the 
course ;  if  on  one  side  tlrey  loose  their  sails,  and  furl 
them  on  the  other;  it  often  happens  that  after 
having  escaped  the  most  violent  storms,  they  are 
shipAvrecked  even  in  port.  This,  says  Polybius,  is 
a  natural  ima2;e  of  the  Athenian  republic.  As  long 
as  it  suffered  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  Avise  coun- 
sels of  an  Aristides,  a  Themistocles,  a  Pericles,  it 
came  off  victorious  from  the  greatest  dangers.  But 
prosper-ity  blinded  and  ruined  it ;  lolloiving  no  longer 
any  thing  but  its  own  caprice,  and  being  become  too 
insolent  to  be  advised  or  governed,  it  plunged  itself 
into  the  greatest  misfortunes. 


S^CT.  VII][,  Death  of  Evagorns  King  ofSahmns. 
Nicocles  his  Son  succeeds  him.  Admirable  Chaf 
racter  cf  that  Prince. 


3030. 


1  HE  third  year  of  the  loist  Olympiad,  ?^nd  soon 
after  theThebans  had  destroyed  Plataea  and  Thespiae, 
.Ant.J.C.  as  has  been  observed  before,  Evagoras,  king  of  Sa- 
374-  lamis  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  of  whom  much  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  volume,  was  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  eunuchs.  His  son  Nicocles  succeeded  him. 
He  had  a  fine  model  before  him  in  the  person  of  his 
father ;  and  he  seemed  to  consider  it  as  his  duty  to 
make  it  his  study,  and  to  tread  in  his  steps''.  When 
lie  took  possession  of  tiie  throne,  he- found  tlie  public 
treasury  entirely  exhausted,  by  the  great  expences 
which  his  father  liad  been  obliged  to  incur  in  the  long 
^var  wiiich  he  had  to  maintain  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

'Dicd.i.xv.  p.  363.  ^Isocraf.  luNicoc.  p. 64, 
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He  knew  that  the  generality  of  princes,  upon  like  oc- 
casions, thought  every  means  just  for  tlie  re-estabiish- 
ment  of  their  atFairs ;  but  for  his  part,  he  acted  upon 
different  principles.  Li  bis  reign  there  was  no  talk  of 
banishinenr,  taxes,  and  confiscation  of  estates.  1  he 
public  felicity  was  his  sole  object,  and  justice  his  fa- 
vourite virtue.  He  discharged  tlie  debts  of  the  state 
gradually,  not  by  crushing  the  people  with  excessive 
imposts,  but  by  retrenctiing  all  unnecessary  ex- 
pences,  and  by  using  a  wise  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration ot  his  revenuei.  ^  "  I  am  sure/'  said 
he,  "  that  no  citizen-can  complain  that  I  have  done 
*'  him  the  least  wrong,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
"  know,  that  I  have  enriched  many  with  an  un- 
"  spaiing  hand."  He  believed  this  kind  of  vanity, 
if  it  be  vanity,  might  be  pernrittcd  in  a  prince,  and 
that  it  was  glorious  for  him  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
throw  out  such  a  defiance  to  his  subjects. 

"  He  piqued  himself  also  in  particular  upon  -du- 
otiier  virtue,  which  i:?  the  more  worthy  of  admiration 
in  princes,  as  it  is  very  uncommon  among  them ;  I 
mean  temperance,  li  is  most  amiable,  but  very  dif- 
ficult, in  an  age  and  a  rank  of  life  to  which  every  thing 
seems  to  be  lawful,  and  wherein  pleasure,  armed 
Vv'ith  all  her  arts  and  attractions,  is  continually 
lying  in  ambush  for  a  young  prince,  and  anticipating 
his  desires,  to  make  a  long  resistance  against  the  vio- 
lence and  insinuation  of  her  soft  assaults.  Nicocles 
gloried  in  having  never  known  any  Vvoman  besides 
■  his  wife  during  his  reign,  and  was  amazed  that  all 
other  contracts  of  civil  society  should  be  treated  with 
due  regiU'd,  ^^  hiist  that  of  marriuge,  the  most  sacred 
and  inviolable  of  obligations,  was  broken  through 
with  in:ipunitv ;  and  that  men  should  not  blush  to 
commit  an  inridelity  in  respect  to  their  wives,  of  which 
ghould  then*  wives  be  guilty,  it  would  throw  them  into 
the  utmost  anguish  and  despair. 

What  1  have  said  of  the  justice  and  temperance  of 

J  Isocrat,  p.  65,  66.  '^  Ibid.  p.  64, 
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Nicocles,  Isocrates  puts  into  that  prince's  own 
mouth:  and  it;  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
made  him  speak  in  such  aiiianrier,  if  his  conduct  had 
not  ai^recd  \\  ith  such  sentiments.  It  is  in  a  discourse, 
supposed  to  be  a(]dres&ed  by  that  king  to  his  people, 
wherein  he  describes  to  them  the  duties  of  subjects 
to  their  princes :  iove,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity, 
and  devotion  to  their  service ;  and  to  engage  them 
more  eifectually  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  he 
does  not  disdain  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  own 
conduct  and  sentiments. 

°  In  another  discourse,  which  precedes  this,  Iso- 
crates explains  to  Nicocies  ail  the  duties  of  the  sovt;- 
reigaty,  and  makes  excellent  reflections  upon  that 
subject,  of  vv-hich  I  can  repeat  here  only  a  very  small 
part.  He  begins  by  telling  him  that  the  virtue  of 
•private  persons  is  much  better  supported  than  his 
own,  by  the  mediocrity  of  tlieir  condition,  by  the 
eviipioyment  and  cares  inseparable  from  it,  by  the 
misfortunes  to  which  they  are  frequently  exposed, 
.by  their  distance  from  pleasures  and  luxury,  and 
particularly,  by  ttie  liberty  \\'hich  their  friends  and 
relations" have  of  giving  tiiem  advice;  whereas  the 
generality  of  princes  have  none  of  these  advantages. 
He  adds,  tliat  a  king,  who  would  make  himself  ca- 
pable of  governing  ^^•ell,  ought  to  avoid  an  idle  and 
unactive  hfe,  should  set  apart  a  fixed  time  for  bu- 
siness and  "the  public  affairs,  should  form  his  council 
-  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  persons  in  his  king- 
dom, should  endeavour  to  make  himself  as  much 
superior  to  others  by  his  ^iierit  and  wisdom,  as  he  is 
hy  his  dignity,  and  especially  to  acquire  the  love  of 
his  subjects,  and  for  that  purpose  love  them  sincerely, 
.and  look  upon  himself  as  their  common  father. 
*'  Persist,"  said  he,  "  in  the  religion  you  have  re- 
''  ceived  from  your  forefathers,  but  be  assured  that 
^*  the  most  grateful  adoration  and  sacrifice  that  you 
"  ca.n  offer  to  the  Divinity,  is  that  of  the  heart,  in 

"Jiocrat,  ad  i^icoc. 
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**  rendering  yom'self  good  and  just.  Shew,  upon  all 
occasiona,  so  high  a  regard  for  tmtli,  that  a  single 
word  trom  you  may  be  more  coiitided  in  than  the 
oath  of  others.  Be  a  warrior,  by  your  ability  ia 
military  altkirs,  and  by  such  a  vvadike  pro\ision 
as  may  intimidate  your  enemies ;  but  let  your  in- 
clinations be  pacifiCj  and  be  rigidly  exact  in  never 
pretending  to,  or  undertaking  any  thing  unjustly. 
Theonlv  certain  proof  tiiat  you  have  reigned  well, 
will  be  the  power  of  bearing  this  testimony  toy^our- 
self;  that  your  people  are  become  both  more 
happy,  and  more  wise,  under  your  goveram.ent.*' 
What  seems  to  me  m.ost  remarkable  in  this  dis- 
course, is,  that  the  ad\-ice  which  Isocrates  gives  tlie 
king  is  neither  attended  with  praises,  nor  with  those 
studied  reserv'ations  and  artificial  turns,  without 
which  feailul  and  modest  truth  dares  not  venture  to 
approach  the  throne.  This  is  most  worthy  of  ap- 
plause, and  is  .still  more  to  the  credit  of  the  prince 
than  the  writer.  Nicocles,  far  from  being  offended 
at  these  counsels,  received  them  with  joy ;  and  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  Isocrates,  made  liim  a  present 
of  twenty  talents,  that  is  to  say,  tvventy  thousand 
crowns'. 


Sect,  IX.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  the  He- 
duction  of  Egypt.  Iphicraiex  the  Attienian  is 
amointed  General  of  the  Athenian  Troopi;.  The 
Enterprise  miscarries  by  the  Hi  Conduct  of  Fhar- 
nahasus  the  Persian  General. 

*"  APvTAXERXES,  after  havincr  given  his  people     A.M. 
an  interval  of  relaxation  for  several  years,  had  formed     s^-^T- 
the  desio^n  of  redncino;  Egypt,  which  had  shaken  oft*  Ant.j.C, 
the  Persian  yoke  long  before,  and  made  great  prepa-      ^'  '* 
rations  for  war  for  that  purpose.     Achoris,  v/ho  tiien 

•  Pl'jt.  in  vit.  Isac.  p.  S33.      PDiod,  L  rv.  p,  328  &^^7. 
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refgncd  m  Egypt^  and  had  given  Evagoras  powerful 
aid  against  the  Persians,  foreseeing  the  storm,  raised 
abundance  of  troops  of  bis  oun  subjects,  and  took 
into  his  pav  agreat  body  of  Greeivs,  and  other  auxi- 
liary soldiers,  of  whom  Chabrias  the  Athenian  had 
the  conimand  '.  He  had  accepted  that  office  of  him- 
self,, and  without  the  authority  of  the  republic. 

Pharnabasus,  having  been  charged  v.jth  this  war, 
sent  to  Alliens  to  complain  that  Cliabricis  had  tn- 
gaged  himself  to  serve  against  his  master,  and  threat- 
ened the  republic  with  the  kings  resentment,  if  he 
^^as  not  immediately  recalled.  He  demanded  at 
the  same  time  Iphicrates,  another  Athenian,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  cap* 
tains  of  his  time,  to  give  him  the  command  of  the 
body  of  Greek  troops  in  the  service  of  his  master. 
The  Athenians,  who  had  agreat  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  king's  friendship,  recalled  Chabrias, 
and  ordered  him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  repair  to 
Athens  by  a  certain  day.  Tphicrates  was  sent  to  the 
Persian -ttrmy. 

The  preparations  of  the  Persians  went  on  so  slowly, 
that  t\^"0  M  hole  years  elapsed  before  they  entered 
upon  action.     ''  Achoris  king  of  Egypt  died  in  that 
time,    and   was   succeeded  by   Psammuthis,    who 
.  reigned  but  a  vear.     Nepheritus  was  the  next,  and 
four  months  after  Xectanebis,  v.  ho  reigned  ten  or 
twelve  years. 
A.  M.         *  Artaxerxes,  to  draw  more  troops  out  of  Greece, 
3630-     sent  ambassadors  thither,  to  declare  to  the  several 
!',A-  '  states,  that  the   king's  intent  was  they  should  ail 
live  in  peace  M'ith  each  other,   conformably  to  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas,  that  all  garrisons  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  all  the  cities  suffered  to  enjoy  their 
liberty  under  their  respective  laws.     All  Greece  re- 
ceived this  declaration   with  pleasure,  except  the 
T'hebans,  who  refused  to  conform  to  it. 


'Oor.  Nep.  in  Chab  .  &  in  Ipliic^         ""Euseb.  in  Chroti, 
*  Diod.  1.  XV.  p,  355. 
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'At  length,  every  thing  bein^  in  readiness  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  camp  was  formed  at  Aco, 
since  called  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  general  rendezvous.  In  a  review 
there,  the  arniy  was  found  to  consist  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Persians,  under  the  command  of 
Pharnabasus,  and  twenty  thousand  Greeks  under 
Iphicrateo.  Tiie  naval  forces  \\ere  in  proportion  to 
ttioseof  the  land;  their  fleet  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred gallies,  besides  two  hundred  vessels  of  thirty 
oars,  and  a  prodigious  number  ol"  barks  to  transport 
the  necessary  provisions  for  the  fleet  and  army. 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  njove  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  they  might  act  in  concert,  they  se- 
parated from  each  other  as  litde  as  possible.  The 
war  was  to  open  with  the  siege  of  Pelusium  ;  but  so 
much  time  had  been  given  the  Egyptians,  that  Xec- 
tanebis  had  rendered  the  approach  to  it  impracti- 
cable, both  by  sea  and  land.  The  fleet,  therefore, 
instead  of  making  a  descent,  as  had  been  projected, 
sailed  forwards,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
called  Mendesium.  The  Nile  at  that  time  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  difler&nt  channels,  of 
which  only  two  *  remain  at  this  day ;  and  at  each  of 
those  moutlis  diere  was  a  fort  with  m  strong  garrison 
to  defend  the  entrance.  The  ?\iendesium  not  being 
so  well  fortified  as  that  of  Pelusium,  where  the  enemy 
Avas  expected  to  land,  the  descent  was  made  with 
no  great  difliculty.  The  fort  was  carried  sword  in 
hand,  and  no  quarter  given  to  tiiose  wiio  were  found 
in  it. 

*  After  this  signal  action,  IpLicrates  thouglit  it  ad- 
visable to  re-embark  upon  the  Nile  without  loss  of 
time,  and  to  attack  Memphis  the  capital  of  Eirypt. 
H  that  opinion  luid  been  followed  before  the  Egyp- 
tians had  had  time  to  recover  the  panic,  into  u  hich 
so  formidable  an  invasion,  and  the  blow  already  re- 
ceived, liad  thrown  them,  they  would  have  found  the 

*  Diod.  ].  XV.  p.  358,  359.  *  Daraietta  and  Kos2tta. 
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capital  without  any  defence,  it  would  inevitably  hare 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  all  Egypt  been  recon- 
quered. But  the  main  body  of  tlie  army  not  being 
anived,  Pharnabasus  believed  it  necessary  to  wait  its 
coming;  up,  and  would  undertake  nothing,  till  he  had 
re-assembled  all  his  troops ;  under  pretext,  that  they 
would  then  be  invincible,  and  that  there  \vould  be  no 
obstacle  capable  of  vvitlistanding  them. 

Iphicrates,  who  knew  that  in  affairs  of  war  espe- 
cially, there  are  certain  favourable  and  decisive  mo- 
ments, which  it  is  absolutely  proper  to  seize,  judged 
quite  difierentiy,  and  in  despair  to  see  an  opportunity 
suffered  to  escape,  that  might  never  be  retrieved,  he 
earnestly  demanded  permission  to  go  at  least  vvith 
tlie  twenty  thousand  men  under  his  command. 
Pharnabasus  refused  to  comply  with  that  demand, 
out  of  abject  jealousy  ;  apprehending,  that  if  the  en- 
terprise succeeded,  the  whole  glory  of  the  war  u  ould 
redound  to  Iphicrates.  This  delay  gave  the  Egyp- 
tians time  to  look  about  them.  They  drew  all  their 
troops  together  into  a  body,  put  a  good  garrison  into 
Memphis,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  army  kept  the 
field,  and  harassed  the  Persians  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  prevented  their  advancing  fartlier  into  the 
country.  After  which  came  on  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  which  laying  all  Egypt  under  water,  the 
Persians  were  obliged  to  return  into  Phoenicia,  after 
having  lost  ineffectually  a  considerable  part  of  their 
troops. 

Thus  this  expedition,  which  had  cost  immense 
sums,  and  for  which  the  preparations  alone  had 
given  so  much  difficulty  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
entirely  miscarried,  and  produced  no  other  effect, 
than  an  irroconcileable  enmity  bets\een  the  tno  ge- 
nerals, who  had  the  command  of  it.  Pharnabasus^ 
to  excuse  himself,  accused  Iphicrates  of  having  pre- 
vented its  success  ;  and  Iphicrates,  with  much  more 
reason,  laid  all  the  fault  upon  Pharnaba^^us.  But  v.'ell 
assured  that  that  nobieujan  would  be  believed  at 
his  court  in  preference  to  him,   and  reniembering 
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what  had  happened  to  Conon,  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
that  ilhistrious  Athenian,  he  chose  to  rstire  secretly 
to  Athens  in  a  small  vessel  which  he  hired.  Phar- 
nahasus  ca-ised  him  to  be  accused  there,  of  having 
rendered  the  e: ;  ;edition  against  Egypt  abortive.  The 
peoi)le  of  Athens  made  ans^rer,  that  if  he  could  be 
convicted  of  that  crime,  he  should  be  punished  as 
he  deserved.  But  his  innocence  was  too  well  knovvn 
at  Athens  to  give  hhn  awy  disquiet  upon  that  ac- 
cou'it.  It  docs  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called 
in  question  about  it;  and  some  time  after,  the 
Athenians  declared  him  sole  admiral  of  their  lieet. 

•  Most  o^"  the  projects  of  the  Persian  court  gene- 
rally miscarried  by  their  slov/ness  in  putting  them  in 
execution.  Their  generals'  hands  were  tied  up,  and 
nothing  was  lett  to  their  discretion.  They  had  a  plan 
marked  out  for  tliem  in  their  instructions,  from  which 
they  did  not  dare  to  depart.  If  any  accident  hap- 
pened, that  had  not  been  foreseen  and  provided  for, 
they  must  wait  for  new  orders  from  court,  and  before 
they  arrived,  the  opportunity  was  entirely  lost.  I  phi- 
crates,  having  obser'ved  that  I^harnabasus  took  his 
resolutions  with  ail  the  presence  of  mind  and  penetra- 
tion that  could  be  desired  in  an  accomplished  general*, 
asked  him  one  day,  how  it  happened  that  he  was  so 
quick  in  his  views,  and  so  slow  in  his  actions?  "  It 
is,"  replied  Pharnabasus,  "because  my  vicvvs  de- 
pend only  upon  myself,  but  their  execution  upon 
my  master." 

■  Dfod.  ].xv.  p.353,  *Ibid.  p.  357, 
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Sect.  X.  TJie  Lacechemonians  send  Agcsilaus  to 
the  aid  of  Tachos,  zvJio  had  revolted  from  the 
Persians.  The  King  of  Sparta's  actions  in  Egypt, 
His  Death.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  tJie  Provinces 
revolt  against  Artaxeries. 

^  After  the  battle  of  ]\Iantinea,  both  parties, 
equally  weary  of  the  m  ar,  had  entered  into  a  general 
peace  with  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  upon  the 
king  of  Persia's  plan,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  its 
laws  and  liberties  was  secured  to  each  city,  and  the 
Messenians  included  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  the 
opposition  and  intrigues  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
pj'event  it.  Their  rage  upon  this  occasion  separated 
them  from  the  other  Greeks.  They  were  the  only 
people  who  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  from  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  whole  country  of  INlessenia  in 
a  short  time.  That  resolution,  of  which  Agesilaus 
was  the  author,  occasioned  him  to  be  justly  regarded 
as  a  violent  and  obstinate  man,  insatiable  of  glory 
and  command,  who  was  not  afraid  of  involving  the  , 
republic  again  in  inevitable  misfortunes,  from  the 
necessity  to  which  the  want  of  money  exposed  them 
of  borrowing  great  sums,  and  of  levying  heavy  im- 
posts, instead  of  taking  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  concluding  a  peace,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  all 
their  evils. 
A.  M.  a  Whilst  matters  were  thus  passing  hi  Greece,  Ta- 
Ant.l/c.  chos,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  drew 
363.  together  as  many  troops  as  he  could,  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  king  of  Persia,  who  meditated  a  new 
invasion  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of 
his  past  endeavours  to  reduce  that  kingdom. 

For  this  purpose,  Tachos  sent  into  Greece,  and 

y  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  616 — 618.    DIod.  1.  xv.  p.  397 — 401, 
'Xenoph.dereg.  Agesil.p.663.  Cor.  Nep.  inAgesil.c.viii. 
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obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  the  Lacedgemonians, 
with  Agesilaus  to  command  them,  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  make  generahssimo  of  his  army.  The  La- 
cedasmonians  were  exasperated  against  Artaxerxes, 
from  his  having:  forced  them  to  include  the  Messe- 
nians  in  the  late  peace,  and  were  rejoiced  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  resentment.  Chabrias 
the  Athenian  went  also  into  the  service  of  Tachos,  but 
of  his  own  head,  and  without  the  repubHc's  par- 
ticipation. 

This  commission  did  Agesilaus  no  honour.  It  was 
thought  below  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  Sparta,  and  a 
great  captain,  who  had  made  his  name  glorious 
throughout  the  world,  and  was  then  more  than  eighty 
yearsold,  to  receive  the  pay  of  an  Egyptian,  andtoserve 
a  Barbarian,  who  had  revolted  against  his  master. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  in  Egypt,  the  king's  principal 
generals,  and  the  great  officers  of  his  house,  came  to 
his  ship  to  receive,  and  make  their  court  to  him. 
The  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  solicitous  to  see 
him,  from  the  great  expectation  which  the  name 
and  renown  of  Agesilaus  had  excited  in  them,  and 
came  in  multitudes  to  the  shore  for  that  purpose. 
But  when  instead  of  a  great  and  magnificent  prince, 
according  to  the  idea  which  his  exploits  had  led  them 
to  entertain  of  him,  they  saw  nothing  splendid  or  ma- 
jestic either  in  his  person  or  equipage,  and  saw  only 
an  old  man  of  a  mean  aspect  and  small  body,  without 
any  striking  appearance,  and  drest  in  a  sorry  robe  of 
a  very  coarse  stnft',  they  were  seized  with  an  immo- 
derate disposition  to  laugh,  and  applied  the  fable  of 
the  mountain  in  labour  to  him. 

When  he  met  king  Tachos,  and  had  joined  his  ' 
troops  with  those  of  Egypt,  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  he  was  not  appointed  general  of 
the  M  hole  army,  as  he  expected,  but  only  of  the 
foreign  troops ;  that  Chabrias  was  made  general  of 
the  sea-forces,  and  that  Tachos  retained  the  command 
in  chief  to  himself :  this  was  not  the  only  mortifi- 
cation he  had  to  experience. 
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Tachos  came  to  a  resolution  to  march  into  Phce- 
nicia,  thinkinii  it  more  advisable  to  make  that  coun- 
try the  seat  of  the  war,  than  to  await  the  enemy  in 
Egypt.    Agesilaus,  w^ho  knew  better,  represented  to 
him  in  vain,  that  his  affairs  were  not  sufficiently 
established  to  admit  his  removing  out  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  that  he  would  do  much  better  to  remain  in 
them,  and  content  himself  with  acting  by  his  gene- 
rals in  the  enemy's  country.     Tachos  despised  this 
wise  counsel,  and  expressed  no  less  disregard  for  him 
on  all  other  occasions.     Agesilaus  ^^  as  so  much  in- 
censed at  such  conduct,  that  he  joined  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  had  taken  arms  against  him  durins;  his 
absence,  and  had  placed  Nectanebis  his  *  cousin 
upon  the  tlirone.     Agesilaus,  abandoning  the  king, 
to  whose  aid  he  had  been  sent,  and  joinino-  the  rebel, 
who  had  dethroned  him,  alleged  in  justilication  of 
himself,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  tlie 
Egyptians;  and  that  tl:iey,  having  taken  up  arms 
against  Tachos,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  serve  against 
them  without  new  orders  from  Sparta.     He  dis- 
patched expresses  thither,  and  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived, "^Aere  to  act  as  he  should  Judge  most  advan- 
tageous for  his  counti'v.     He  immcdiateiy  declared 
for  Nectanebis.     Tachos,   obliged  to  quit  Egypt, 
retired  to  Sidon,  from  vs  hence  he  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia.     Artaxerxes  not  only  forgave  him    his 
fault,  but  even  gave  him  the  command  of  his  troops 
aijainst  the  rebels. 

Agesilaus  covered  so  criminal  a  conduct  with  the 
veil  of  the  public  utility.  But,  says  Plutarch,  let 
that  delusive  blind  be  removed,  the  most  just  and 
©nly  true  name,  which  can  be  given  the  action,  is  that 
of  perfidy  and  treason.  It  is  true,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians making  the  Glorious  and  the  Good  consist  prin- 
cipally  in  the  sen  ice  of  their  countr}',  which  they 
idolized,  knew  no  other  justice  than  what  tended  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  grandeur  of  Sparta  and  the 

*  Diedorus  «ans  him  his  son  j  Plutswch,  his  cousin- 
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extending  of  its  dominions.  I  am  surprised  so  ju- 
dicious an  author  as  Xenophon  should  endeavour  to 
palliate  a  conduct  of  this  kind,  by  sa3ing  only,  that 
Agesilaus  attached  himself  to  tliat  of  the  tv.o  kings, 
who  seemed  the  best  affected  to  Greece. 

At  the  same  time,  a  third  prince,  of  the  city  of 
Mendes,  set  up  for  himself,  to  dispute  the  cronn 
with  Nectanebis.  This  new  competitor  had  an  army 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men  to  support  his  preteiv 
sions.  Agesilaus  gave  his  advice  to  attack  tlien,., 
before  they  were  exercised  and  disciplined.  Had 
that  counsel  been  followed,  it  m  ould  have  been  easy 
to  have  defeated  a  body  of  peoj)le,  raised  in  haste,, 
and  without  any  experience  in  war.  But  Nectanebis 
imagined,  that  Agesilaus  only  gave  him  this  advice 
to  betray  him  afterwards,  as  he  had  done  Tachos. 
He  therefore  gave  his  enemy  time  to  discipline  his 
troops,  who  soon  after  reduced  him  to  retire  into  a 
city,  fortified  uith  good  walls,  and  of  very  great  ex- 
tent. Agesilaus  was  obliged  to  follow  him  thither ; 
where  the  Mendesian  price  besieged  them.  Nec- 
tanebis would  then  have  attacked  the  enemy  before 
his  works,  ^^•hich  were  begun  in  oixier  to  surround  the 
city,  were  advanced,  and  pressed  Agesilaus  to  that 
purpose ;  but  he  refused  to  comply  at  first,  w  liich 
extremely  augmented  the  suspicions  conceived  of  him. 
At  length,  when  he  saw  the  work  in  a  sufficient  for- 
wardness, and  that  there  remained  only  as  much 
ground  between  the  two  ends  of  the  line,  as  the  troops 
n  ithin  the  city  might  occupy,  dra\\  n  up  in  battle,  he 
told  Nectanebis,  that  it  was  time  to  attack  the  enemy, 
that  their  own  lines  Mould  prevent  their  surround- 
ing him,  and  that  the  interval  between  them  Mas 
exactly  the  space  he  wanted,  for  ranging  his  troops 
in  such  a  manner,  as  they  might  ail  act  together 
effectively.  The  attack  was  executed  according 
to  Agesilaus's  plan  ;  the  besiegers  were  beaten,  and 
from  thencefoith  Agesilaus  conducted  all  the  opera -^ 
tions  of  tlie  war  with  so  much   success^    that  the 
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prince  their  enemy  was  always  overcome,  and  at  last 
taken  prisoner. 
A.  r\I.  The  following  winter,  after  having  firmly  esta- 
3643-  blished  Nectanebis,  he  embarked  to  return  to  Lace- 
gj"  ■  daemon,  and  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  into  a  place  called  the  port  of  Mene- 
laus,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died,  at  the  age  of  four- 
score and  four  years.  He  had  reigned  forty-one  of 
them  at  Sparta,  and  of  those  forty-one  he  had  passed 
'hirty  \^  ith  the  reputation  of  the  greatest,  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  had  been  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  and  king  of  almost  all  Greece, 
till  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His  latter  years  did  not 
entirely  support  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  ;  and 
Xenophon,  in  his  eulogium  of  this  prince,  wherein 
he  gives  him  the  preference  to  all  other  captains,  has 
been  found  to  exaggerate  his  virtues,  and  extenuate 
his  faults  too  much. 

The  body  of  Agesilaus  was  carried  to  Sparta. 
Those  ^^ho  were  about  him  not  ha\-ing  honey,  uith 
which  it  was  the  Spartan  custom  to  cover  the  bodies 
they  wished  to  embalm,  made  use  of  wax  in  its  stead. 
His  son  Archidamus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ^vhich 
.  continued  in  his  house  down  to  A^is,  who  was  the 
nfth  kmg  of  the  line  of  Agesilaus. 

Tov.ards  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  war,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  provinces,  in  subjection  to  Persia,  re- 
volted. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  been  the  involuntary  oc- 
casion of  this  defection.  That  prince,  of  himselt^ 
Avas  good,  equitable,  and  benevolent.  He  loved  his 
people,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  had  abun- 
dance of  mildness,  and  su  eetness  of  temper  in  his 
character ;  but  tliat  easiness  degenerated  into  sloth 
and  luxury,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  discovered  a  dislike  for  all  busi- 
ness and  application,  from  whence  the  good  qua- 
lities, which  he  otherwise  possessed,  as  well  as  his 
beneficent  intentions,  became  useless,  and  without 
effect.     The  satraps  and  governors   of  provinces, 
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abusing  his  favour,  and  the  infirmities  of  his  great 
age,  oppressed  the  people,  treated  them  ^ith  in- 
solence and  cruelty,  loaded  them  with  taxes,  and 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  render  the  Persian 
yoke  insupportable. 

The  discontent  became  general,  and  broke  out, 
after  long  suffering,   almost  at  tlie  same  time  on  all     . 
sides.      Asia   Minor,  Syria,   Phoenicia,  and    many 
other  provinces,  declared  themselves    openly,   and 
took  up  arms.     The  principal  leaders  of  the   con- 
spiracy were  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  ^fau- 
solus,  "king  of  Caria,  Orontes,   governor  of  i\Iysia, 
and  Autophradates,  governor  of  Lydia.     Datames, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  before,  and  who 
commanded  in  Cappadocia,  was  also  engaged  in  it. 
By  this  means,  half  the  revenues  of  the  ciown  were 
on  a  sudden  diverted  into  different  channels,  and 
the  remainder  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
expences  of  a  war  against  the  revolters,  had  they  acted      , 
in  concert.     But  their  union  was  of  no  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  those,  w  ho  iiad  been  the  first,  and  most 
zealous  in  shaking  off  the  yoke,  were  also  the  foremost 
in  resuming  it,  and  in  betraying  the  interests  of  the 
others,  to  make  their  peace  with  the  king. 

The  provinces  of  Asia  iNIinor,  on  withdrawing 
from  their  obedience,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
for  their  mutual  defence,  and  had  chosen  Orontes, 
governor  of  ]\Iysia,  for  their  general.  They  had 
also  resolved  to  add  twenty  thousand  foreign  troops  . 
to  those  of  the  country,  and  had  charged  the  same 
Orontes  with  the  care  of  raising  them.  But  when  he 
had  got  the  money  for  that  service  into  his  hands, 
with  the  addition  of  a  year's  pay,  he  kept  it  for  him- 
self, and  delivered  to  the  king  the  persons  who  had 
brought  it  from  the  revolted  provinces. 

Reomithras,  another  of  the  chiefs  of  Asia  i\Iinor, 
being  sent  into  *  Egypt  to  draw  succours  from  that 

*  Diodorus  says  he  was  sent  to  Tachos,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  it  was  to  Nectanebis. 

A  A  4 
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Vingriom,  cpmn-itted  a  treachery  of  a  like  nature, 
Ha\ing  brought  Iroin  that  country  five  hundred  ta- 
lents and  fifty  sliips  of  war,  he  a.-senibied  the  prin- 
cipal revolters  at  Leucas,  a  city  of  A^ia  Minor,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  them  an  account  of  his  ne'^or 
ciation,  seized  them  all,  delivered  them  to  the  king  tq 
make  his  peace,  \md  kep  the  money  he  had  received 
in  Egypt  for  the  confederacy.  Thus  this  formidable 
revolt,  M'hich  had  brought  the  Persian  empire  to  the 
very  brink  of  ruin,  ai^^cl^ed  of  itself^  or,  to  speak 
jTiOic  properly,  v.  as  suspended  for  some  time. 


Sect.   XT.    Troubles  at  the  Court,  of  Jrtaxerxes 
concerning  his  Successor.     Death  of  that  Prince, 

J  HE  end  of  Artaxerxes's  reign  abounded  with 
cabals.  The  whole  court  were  divided  into  tactions 
in  favour  of  one  or  other  ot  his  sons,  who  pretended 
to  the  succession.  He  had  an  liundred  and  fitty  by 
his  concubines,  who  were  in  number  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  three  by  his  lawful  wife  Atossa  ;  Da- 
rius, Ariaspes,  and  Ochus.  To  put  a  stop  lo  these 
intrigues,  he  declared  Darius,  the  eldest,  his  suc- 
cessor. And  to  reniove  all  cause  of  disputing  that 
prince's  nght  after  his  death,  he  permitted  him  to 
assume  fiorn  thencelorth  the  title  of  king,  and  to 
-wear  the  foyal  *  tiara.  But  the  yoimg  prince  was 
for  Iiavii  g  son^ething  more  real.  Besides  which, 
the  refusal  of  Artaxerxes  to  give  him  one  of  his  con- 
cubines, whom  he  had  demanded,  had  extremely 
incensed  him,  and  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
his  father  s  iilb,  wherein  he  engaged  fifty  of  his  bro 
lliers. 

*  Plut.  in  Artajf.  p.  1024— IP27.  Diod.  1.  5v.  p.  400.  Justin. 
1.  X.  c.  1  &  2. 

tThis  tiara  vas  a  turban,  or  kind  of  head-dress,  with  the 
ploHie  of  feathers  standing  upright  upon  it.  The  seven  coun- 
sellors had  iilso  plumes  of  feathers,  which  they  wore  aslant,  and 
before.     All  othei.s  wore  them  aslanJ,  and  behind. 
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It  ^vas  Tiribasus,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  several  tiiiies  in  the  preceding  volume,  who 
contributed  the  most  to  his  taking  so  unnatural  a 
resolution,  from  a  hke  subject  of  disccmtent  against 
tiie  ki:is[;  who,  having  promised  to  give  him  tirst 
one  of  his  dauo;;iters  in  marriage,  and  then  another, 
broke  Ills  word  both  times,  and  married  them  him- 
self :  Such  abominable  incest  was  p -rmitted  at  that 
time  in  Persia,  the  religion  of  the  nation  not  prohi- 
biting it. 

The  number  of  the  consj)irators  vrere  already  very 
great,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution,  when  an 
eunuch,  well  informed  of  the  whole  plot,  discovered 
it  to  the  king.  Upon  that  information,  Artaxerxes 
thought  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  despise  so 
great  a  danger,  by  neglecting  a  strict  enquiry  into 
it ;  but  that  it  would  be  much  more  so,  to  give  cre- 
dit to  it  vvithout  certain  and  unquestionable  proof. 
He  assured  himself  of  it  widi  his  o\\  n  eyes.  The 
conspirators  were  suffered  to  enter  the  king's  apartf 
ment,  and  then  seized.  Darius  and  aUliis  accora«? 
plices  were  punished  as  they  deserved. 

-liter  the  death  of  Darius,  the  cabals  began  again. 
Three  of  his  brothers  v.cre  competitors  :  Arias  pes, 
Ochus,  and  Arsanies.  The  tv,  o  former  pretended  to 
the  throne  in  right  of  birth,  being  the  sons  of  tlie 
queen.  The  third  had  the  king's  favour,  who  ten- 
derly loved  him,  though  only  the  son  of  a  concubine. 
Ochus,  prompted  by  his  restless  ambition,  studied 
perpetually  the  means  to  rid  himself  of  both  his  ri- 
vals. As  he  was  equally  cunning  and  cruel,  he  em- 
ployed his  craft  and  urtihce  aa;ainst  Ariaspes,  and  his 
cruelty  against  Arsanues.  Knowing  the  former  to  be 
extremely  sim.ple  and  credulous,  he  made  tlie  eunuchs 
of  the  palace,  whom  he  had  found  means  to  corrupt, 
threaten  him  so  terribly  in  the  name  of  the  king  liis 
father,  that  expecting  every  moment  to  be  treated  as 
Darius  had  been,  he  poisoned  himself  to  avoid  it. 
After  this,  there  remained  only  Arsames  to  give  him 
umbrag^.  begause  kis  father;  and  all  the  world^  901*-. 
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sidered  that  prince  as  most  worthy  of  the  throne, 
'from  his  ability  and  other  excellent  qualities.  Him 
he  caused  to  be  assassinated  by  Harpates,  son  of 
Tiribasus. 

This  loss,  which  followed  close  upon  the  other, 
and  the  exceeding  wickedness  with  which  both  were 
attended,  gave  the  old  king  a  grief  that  proved  mor- 
tal :  Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  at  his  age  he  should 
not  have   strength  enough  to   support  so  gi-eat  an 
A.  I\r.     affliction.     It  overpowered  him,  and  brought  him  to 
3^13-      the  grave,   after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  which 
ssi.       rnight  have  been   called  happy,  if  it  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  many  revolts.     That  of  his  successor 
will  be  no  less  disturbed  with  them. 


Sect.  XII.    Causes  of  the  frequent  Insurrections 
and  Revolts  in  the  Pei^sian  Empire. 

I  HAVE  taken  care  in  relating  the  seditions  that 
happened  in  the  Persian  empire,  to  observe  from 
time  to  time  the  abuses  which  occasioned  them. 
But  as  these  revolts  A\ere  more  frequent  than  ever 
in  the  latter  years,  and  will  be  more  so,  especially 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  I  thought  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  unite  here,  imder  one  point  of  view,  the  dif- 
ferent causes  of  these  insurrections,  AA'hich  foretell 
the  approaching  decline  of  the  Persian  empire. 

I.  After  tlie  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the 
kings  of  Persia  abandoned  themselves  more  and  more 
to  the  charms  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  and 
the  delights  of  an  indolent  and  inactive  life.  Shut 
up  generally  in  their  palaces  amongst  woirien,  and  a 
crowd  of  flatterers,  they  contented  themselves  with 
enjoying,  in  soft  effeminate  ease  and  idleness,  the 
pleasure  of  universal  command,  and  made  their 
grandeur  consist  in  the  splendid  glare  of  riches,  and 
an  expensive  magnificence. 

II.  They  were  besides  princes  of  no  great  talents 
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for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  of  srnall  capacity  in  the  art 
of  governing,  and  void  of  taste  for  glory.  Not  having 
a  sufficient  extent  of  mind  to  animate  all  the  parts  of 
so  vast  an  empire,  nor  sufficient  strength  to  support 
the  weight  of  it,  they  transferred  to  their  officers  the 
cares  of  public  business,  the  fatigues  of  commanding 
armies,  and  the  dangers  which  attend  the  execution 
of  great  enterprises ;  confining  their  amijition  to 
bearing  alone  the  lofty  title  of  the  Great  King,  and 
the  Kincr  of  kings. 

III.  The  g.  cat  officers  of  the  crown,  the  govern- 
ment of  tiie  provinces,  the  command  of  armies, 
were  generally  bestowed  upon  people  without  either 
service  or  merit.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  favour- 
ites, the  secret  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  solicitations 
of  the  women  of  the  palace,  which  determined  the 
choice  of  the  persons,  who  were  to  fill  the  most  im- 
portant posts  of  the  empire  ;  and  appropriated  the 
rewards  due  to- the  officers  who  had  done  the  state 
real  service  to  their  own  creatures. 

IV.  These  courtiers,  frequently,  through  a  base 
and  mean  jealousy  of  the  merit  that  gave  them  um- 
brage, and  reproached  their  small  abilities,  removed 
their  rivals  from  public  employments,  and  rendered 
their  talents  useless  to  the  state.  *  Sometimes  they 
would  even  cause  their  fidelity  to  be  suspected  by 
false  informations,  bring  them  to  trial  as  criminals 
against  tlie  state,  and  force  the  king  s  most  faithful 
servants,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
calumniators,  to  seek  their  safety  in  revolting,  and  in 
turning  those  arms  against  their  prince,  which  they 
had  so  often  made  triumph  for  his  glory,  and  the 
service  of  the  empire. 

V.  The  ministers,  to  hold  the  generals  in  depen- 
dence, restrained  them  under  such  limited  orders,  as 
obliged  them  to  let  slip  the  opportunities  of  conquer- 
ing, and  prevented  them,  by  waiting  for  new  orders, 
from  pushing  their  advantages.  They  also  often  made 

*  Pharnabasus,  Tiribasus,  Datames,  Sec. 
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them  responsible  for  their  bad  success,  after  ha\nnt» 
let  tliem  want  every  diino-  necessary  to  conduce  to  it. 

VI.  I'he  kings  of  Persia  had  extremely  degene- 
rated from  the  fmgality  of  Cyrus,  and  the  ancient 

.  Persians,  who  contented  themselves  with  cresses  and 
salads  for  their  food,  Rnd  water  for  their  diink. 
The  whole  nobility  had  bten  infected  with  tb.e  con- 
tagion oi^  this  example.  In  retaining  the  single  meal 
of  theii- ancestors,  they  made  it  last  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  da}^,  and  prolonged  it  far  into  the  night 
by  drinking  to  excess  ;  and  tar  from  being  ashan^ed 
of  drunkenness,  they  made  it  tlieir  glory,  as  we  have 
seen  ia  the  younger  Cyrus. 

VII.  The  extrenie  remoteness  of  the  provinces, 
vih'ich  extended  from  the  Caspian  and  Euxine,  to 
the  iied  Sea  and  yEthiopia,  and  from  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  Indus  to  the  yEgean  Sea,  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  fidelity  and  aifection  of  the  people, 
who  never  had  the  salisfliction  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
sence of  their  masters  ;  who  knew  them  only  by  the 
weight  of  their  taxations,  and  by  tiie  pride  and"^ ava- 
rice of  their  satraps  or  governors ;  and  who,  in 
transporting  themselves  to  the  coin-t,  to  make  their 
demands  and  complaints  there,  could  not  hope  to 
fcid  access  to  piinces,  who  believed  it  contributed 
to  ihe  majesty  of  their  }iersons  to  m.ake  themselves 
inaccessible  and  iirvisible. 

VIIL  The  multitude  of  the  provinces  in  subjec- 
tion to  Persia  did  not  compose  an  uniform  empire, 
'  nor  the  regular  body  of  a  state,  v.hose  members 
were  united  by  the,  common  ties  of  interests,  man- 
ners, language,  and  religion,  and  animated  Avith  tl^ie 
sam.e  spirit  of  government,  under  the  guidance  of 
tie  same  laws.  It  waB  rather  a  confused,  disjointed, 
tumultuous,  and  even  forced  a^seniblage  of  diflerent 
nations,  formerly  free  and  independent,  of  whom 
some,  wl^o  were  torn  from  their  native  countries  and 
tiie  sepulchi^s  of  their  forefathers,  saw  themselves 
with  grief  transported  into  unkno\\n  regions,  cr 
am&ngst  enemies,  where  tJiey  perseveredin  retaining 
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their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  a  form  of  Govern- 
inent  peculiar  to  themseives.  Ihese  difierent  na- 
tions, who  not  only  lived  without  any  common  tie 
or  relation  amongst  them,  but  with  a  diversity  of 
manners  and  worship,  and  often  \yith  antipathy  of 
characters  and  inclinations,  desired  nothing  so  ar- 
dently as  their  liberty,  and  re-establishment  in  their 
own  countries.  Ail  these  people  therefore  ■were  un- 
concerned tor  the  preservation  of  an  empire,  vihicli 
was  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  so  warm  and  just  <:le- 
jsires,  and  could  not  feel  any  affection  for  a  goveni- 
ment,  that  treated  them  always  as  strangers  and 
subjected  nations,  and  never  gave  them  any  share 
in  its  authority  or  privileges. 

IX.  The  extent  of  the  empire,  and  its  remoteniss 
fi'om  the  court,  made  it  necessary  to  give  the  vice- 
roys of  the  frontier  provinces  a  very  great  authority 
in  every  branch  of  government ;  to  raise  and  pay 
armies ;  to  impose  tributes  ;  to  adjudge  the  quarrels 
of  cities^  provinces,  and  vassal  kinors  •  and,  to  make 
treaties  with  the  neighbouring  states.  A  power  so 
extensive  and  almost  independent,  in  which  they 
continued  many  years  without  being  changed,  and 
without  colleagues  or  council  to  deliberate  upon  tlie 
affairs  of  their  provinces,  accustomed  them  to  tiie 
pleasure  of  comuianding  absolutel}',  and  of  reigning. 
In  consequence  of  which,  it  ^vas  with  great  repug- 
nance they  submitted  to  be  removed  from  their  go- 
vernments, and  often  endeavoured  to  support  them- 
selves in  them  by  force  of  arms. 

X.  The  governors  of  provinces,  the  generals  of 
armies,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  ministers, 
gloried  in  imitating,  in  their  equipages,  tables,  furni- 
ture, and  dress,  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  court 
in  which  they  had,  been  educated.  To  support  so 
destructive  a  pride,  and  to  supply  expences  so  much 
above  the  fortunes  of  private  persons,  thev  were  re- 
duced to  oppress  the  subjects  under  their  jurisdiction 
with  exorbitant  taxes,  flagrant  extortions,  and  the 
shameful  traflic  of  a  public  venality,-  that  set  those 
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offices  to  sale  for  money,  which  ought  to  have  been 
granted  only  to  merit.  All  that  vanity  lavished, 
or  luxury  exhausted,  was  made  good  by  mean 
arts,  and  the  violent  rapaciousness  of  an  insatiable 
avarice. 

These  gross  irregularities,  and  abundance  of  others, 
which  remained  without  remedy,  and  which  were 
daily  augmented  by  impunity,  tired  the  people's  pa- 
tience, and  occasioned  a  general  discontent  amongst 
them,  the  usual  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  states. 
Their  just  complaints,  long  time  despised,  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  open  rebellion  of  several  nations,  who 
endeavoured  to  do  themselves  that  justice  by  force, 
which  was  refused  to  their  remonstrances.  In  such 
a  conduct,  they  failed  in  the  submission  and  fidelity 
which  subjects  owe  to  tlieir  sovereigns ;  but  Pagan- 
ism did  not  carry  its  lights  so  far,  and  was  not  capable 
of  so  sublime  a  perfection,  which  was  reserved  for  a 
religion,  that  teaches,  that  no  pretext,  no  injustice, 
novexation,  can  ever  authorize  the  rebellion  of  a 
people  against  their  prince. 
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Slct.  I.     Ochus  ascends   the  Throne  of  Persia. 
His  Cruelties.     Revolt  of  several  Nations. 

1  HE  more  the  memory  of  Artaxerxes  IMnemon 
was  honoured  and  revered  tl#oughout  the  whole 
emph'e,  the  more  Ochus  beheved  he  had  reason  to 
fear  for  himself;  convinced,  that  in  succeeding  to 
him,  he  should  not  find  the  same  favourable  dis- 
positions in  the  people  and  nobility,  by  whom  he 
had  made  himself  abhorred  by  the  murder  of  his 
two  brothers.  *  To  prevent  that  aversion  from  oc- 
casioning his  exclusion,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
eunuchs,  and  others  about  the  king's  person,  to  con- 
ceal his  death  from  the  public.  He  began  by  taking 
upon  himself  the  administration  of  affairs,  giving 
orders,  and  sealini^  decrees  in  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive  ;  and  by  one  of 
those  decrees,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  throughout   the   whole  empire,    still    by  the 

•Polyaen.  Stratag.  yii. 
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order  of  Artaxerxes.    After  having  govrrned  in  this 
manner  almost  ten  months,  believing  himseit  suffi- 
ciently established,  he  at  length  declared  ihe  death 
A.  "M.     of  his'  father,  and  ascended  the  throne,  taking  upon 
3644-^    himself  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.     Authors  iiowever 
'  "360.'   "  most  frequently  give  him  that  of  Othus,  by  which 
name  I  shall  generally  call  him  in  tiie  sequel  of  this 
history. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the 
princes  of  his  race,  as  his  actions  soon  evinced.     In 
a  very  short  time  the  palace  and  the  whole  empire 
were  tilled  with  his  murders.     ''To  remove  from 
the  revolted  provinces  all  means  of  setting  some  other 
of  the  royal  family  upon  the  throne,  and  to  rid  him-' 
self  at  once  of  all  trouble,  that  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood  might  occasion  him,  he  put  them 
all  to  death,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  proxiuiity 
of  blood.     He  caused  his  own  sister  Ocha,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  to  be  buried  alive  ;  *  and 
having  shut  up  one  ot  his  uncles,  with  an  hundred  of 
his   sons  and  grandsons,  in  a  court  of  the  p-alace, 
he  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows, 
only  because  those  princes  were  much  esteemed  by 
the^  Persians  for  their  probity  and  valour,     lliat 
uncle  is  probably  the  father   of   Si.^ygambis,    the 
mother  of  Darius  Codomannus :  ''  For  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  tells  us,  that  Ochus  had  caused  fourscore  of  her 
brothers  with  their  father  to  be  massacred  in  one  day. 
He  treated  with  the  same  barbarity,  throughout  the 
whole  empire,  all  those  who  gave  him  any  umbrage, 
sparing  none  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  suspected  of 
the  least  discontent  wliatsoever. 
A.  M.         'The  cruelties,  exercised  by  Ochus,  did  not  de- 
3648.     jj^,gj,  i^jj-j-j  f,,Qjn  inquietude.     Artabasus,  govemor  of 
"^"2-6^*  0^6  ^f  the  Asiatic  provinces,  engaged  Chares  the 
'      Athenian,  who  conmianded  a  fleet  and  a  body  of 
troops  in  those  parts,  to  assist  him,  and  with  his  aid 

*  Justin.  I.x.r.3.  «Val.l\-Iax.  1.  ix.  c.2. 

'Uumt.  Curt.  l,x.  c.5.  «  Diod,  1.  xvi.  p.  433. 434' 
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defeated  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  sent  by  the 
king  to  reduce  him.  Artabasus,  in  reward  of  so  great 
a  service,  made  Chares  a  present  of  money  to  defray 
the  whole  expences  of  his  armament.  Tiie  king  of 
Persia  resented  exceedingly  this  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians towards  him.  They  were  at  that  time  em- 
ployed in  the  ^^'ar  of  the  allies.  The  king's  menace 
to  join  their  enemies  with  a  numerous  army  obliged 
them  to  recal  Chares. 

Artabasus,  being  abandoned  by  them,  had  re-  A.  M. 
course  to  the  Thebans,  of  whom  he  obtained  five  a^'^V'^ 
thousand  men  that  he  took  into  his  pay,  with  Pam- 
menes  to  command  tliem.  Tliis  reinforcement  put 
him  into  a  conditil>n  to  acquire  two  signal  victories 
over  the  king's  troops.  Those  two  actions  did  the 
Theban  troops,  and  their  commander,  great  honour. 
Thebes  must  have  been  extremely  incensed  against 
the  king  of  Persia,  to  send  so  powerful  a  succour  to 
his  enemies,  at  a  time  when  that  repubhc  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Phocaeans.  It  was  perhaps 
an  effect  of  their  policy,  to  render  themselves  more 
formidable,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  alli- 
ance. ^  It  is  certain,  that  soon  after,  tliey  made 
their  peace  Avith  tlje  king,  who  pajd  them  three  hun- 
dred talents,  that  is  to  say,  three  himdred  thousand 
crowns.  Artabasus,  destitute  of  all  support,  was 
overcome  at  last,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  in  Macedon. 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  from  so  dangerous 
an  enemy,  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  Egypt, 
that  had  revolted  long  before.  About  the  same  time, 
several  considerable  events  happened  in  Greece, 
which  have  little  or  no  relation  with  the  affairs  of 
Persia.  I  shall  insert  them  here,  after  which  I  shaii 
return  to  the  reign  of  Ochus,  not  to  interrupt  the 
series  of  his  history. 

*Diod..  L  xvi.  p.  ^38, 
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Sect,  IL  JJ'ar  of  I  he  Allies  against  the  Athenians. 

'xeld'     ^OME  few  years  after  the  revolt  of  xVbia  ?Jinor, 
Ant.J.C.  of  which  I  have  been  speakhi<2;,  in  the  third  j'ear 

358.  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad,  Chio,  Cos, 
Ilhodes,  and  Byzantiuni,  took  up  arms  against 
Athens,  upon  which  till  then  they  had  been  depen- 
dent. To  reduce  tliem,  the  Athenians  employed 
both  great  forces  and  great  captains,  Chabrias,  Iphi- 
crates,  and  Timotheus.  *  They  were  the  last  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  \\\\o  did  honour  to  their  country; 
no  one  after  them  distinguishing  himself  by  his  merit 
or  reputation. 

^  Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name, 
when  having  been  sent  against  the  Spartans  to  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans,  and  seeing  himself  abandoned 
in  the  battle  by  the  allies,  ^vho  had  taken  flight,  he 
sustained  alone  the  charge  of  the  enemy ;  his  sol- 
diers, by  his  order,  having  closed  their  files  with 
one  knee  upon  the  ground,  covered  with  their  buck- 
lers, and  presenting  their  pikes  in  front,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  could  not  be  broken,  and  Agesi- 
laus,  though  victorious,  was  obliged  to  retire.  The 
Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  Chabrias  in  the  atti- 
tude in  uHiich  he  had  fought. 

Iphicrates  was  of  a  very  mean  extraction,  his 
father  havina;  been  a  shoemaker.  But  in  a  free  citv 
}ike  Athens,  merit  was  the  sole  nobility.  This  per 
son  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  his  ac- 
tions. Having  sii2;nalized  himself  in  a  naval  combat, 
wherein  he  was  only  a  private  soldier,  he  was  soon 
after  employed  Avith  distinction,  and  honoured  with 

s  Cor.  Nep.  in  Chab.  c.  i. 
*  Hccc  extremnfiiit  (Ktns  unperatorwn  Atheniensiiqn,  Iphlcratis, 
Chahrice,  Tiniothei:  nc(/ue  post  illorum  olntum  guisquafu  dux  in  Hid 
urbe  fuU  dignus  memprid.   Cor.  Jsep,  in  Timot.  civ. 
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a  command.  In  a  prosecution  carried  on  agairl?t  him 
before  the  judges,  his  accuser,  who  svas  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  liarmodius,  and  plumed  himsclt  ex- 
treme! y  upon  his  ancestor's  name,  having  reproached 
him  uith  the  baseness  of  his  birth;  "Yes,"  re^jiied 
he,  "  the  nobility  of  my  family  begins  in  me :  That 
of  yours  ends  in  you."  He  married  tlie  daughter  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Tiirace. 

^  He  is  *  ranked  u  ith  the  great-  st  men  of  Greece, 
especially  in  wliat  regards  the  knowledge  of  war  ynd 
military  discipline.  He  made  several  .setul  alterati- 
ons in  the  soldiers"  armour.  Before  his  time  the  buck- 
lers \^ere  very  long  and  heavy,  and,  for  that  reason, 
were  too  great  a  burden,  and  extremely  cumbersome. 
He  had  them  made  shorter  and  lii^hter,  so  th:it, 
without  exposing  the  body,  they  added  to  its  force 
and  agility.  On  the  contrary,  he  lengthened  t'le 
pikes  and  swords,  to  make  them  capable  of  reaching 
the  enemy  at  a  greater  distance.  He  also  changed 
the  cuirasses,  and  instead  of  iron  and  brass,  of  which 
they  were  macle;,bcfore,  he  caused  them  to  be  made 
of  linen.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  such  armour 
could  defend  tlie  soldiers,  or  be  any  security  against! 
wounds.  But  the  linen  being  soaked  in  vinegar,  min- 
gled widi  salt,  was  prepared  in  such  a  njanner,  that 
it  grew  hard,  and  became  impenetrable  to  the  sword 
as  well  as  fire.  The  use  of  it  was  comujon  amongst 
several  nati-ons. 

No  troops  were  ever  better  exercised  or  disciplined 
than  those  of  Iphicrates.  He  kept  them  always  in 
action,  and  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  made 
them  perforin  all  the  necessary  evolutions,  either  for 
attacking  tlie  enemy,  or  defending  then;selves ;  for 
laying  ambuscades,  «)r  avoiding  tliem;  for  keeping 
their  ranks  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  with- 
out abandoning  themselves  to  an  ardour  which  often 

^  Diod    j.xv.   p.  300.    Cor.  ?'^'ep.  ill  Iphic.  c.  i. 
*  Iphicrates  Athcnienss,  non  turn  muznitiuUne  rcnivi  ^cstarumi 
^udin  disciplind  militnri  nobiliuttus  tst.  Fait  enim  talis  dr.c,  ut non 
io'iwnwtutis  sucecum  primis  co7Hjiararehir,  scd  ne  dc:  major ibus 
natu  quidem  quisquam  anleponercii.r.     Cor.  Nep. 
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bf^oonics  peniicioiis,  or  to  rally  Avith  success,  after 
havii\s  begun  to  break  and  give  way.  So  that  ^^  heii 
the  battle  was  to  be  given,  on  the  first  signal  all  was 
in  motion  whh  admirable  promptitude  and  order. 
The  otiicers  and  soldiers  drew  themselves  up,  of  their 
o^A  n  accord,  in  ord<?r  of  battle,  and  even  in  the  heat 
of  action  performed  their  parts,  as  the  most  able  ge- 
neral would  liave  directed  them.  A  merit  very  rare, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  but  very  estimable ;  as  it 
contributes  more  than  can  be  imagined  to  the  gaining 
of  a  battle,  and  implies  a  very  uncommon  superiority 
of  genius  in  the  general. 

T1MOTHF.US  was  the  son  of  Conon,  so  much  cele- 
brated for  his  great  actions,  and  the  important  ser- 
vices be  had  rendered  his  countrv.  *  He  did  not  de- 
generate from  his  fathers  reputation,  either  AAitii  re- 
gard to  his  merit  iu  the  field,  or  his  ability  in  tl:ie  go- 
vernment of  the  state ;  but  he  added  to  those  excel- 
lencies, the  glory  which  results  from  the  talents  of  the 
mind,  having  distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the 
gift  of  eloquence,  and  a  taste  for  tiie  sciences. 

'  No  captain  at  iirst  ever  experienced  less  than 
hiinself  the  inconstancy  of  the  fortune  of  w  ar.  He 
had  only  to  undei-take  an  enterprise,  to  accomplish 
it.  Success  perpetually  attended  his  views  and  de- 
.sires.  Such  unconimon  prosperity  did  not  fail  to 
excite  jealousy.  Those  who  envied  .him,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  caused  him  to  be  painted  asleep, 
"with  Fortune  by  his  side  taking  cities  for  hiin  in  nets. 
7'imotheus  retorted  coo'.lv,  "  If  I  take  places  in  my 
sleep,  what  shall  I  do  wlien  I  am  awake?"  He  took 
the  thing  afterward.-,  more  seriously,  and,  angry  Avith 
those  who  pretended  to  lessen  thegloi^  of  his  actions, 
declared  in  public,  tluit  he  did  not  ovac  his  success 

'  P!ut.  Syll.  p.  454. 

*  }Iic  c  fatre  accepiam  iilnriuni  mhltis  atixit  zirtutibi'S.  Ftiit 
cnini  disatus,  i}npiger,l(  bortcyiifs,  rti  iniLitarls pcriliis,  neque minus 
chiudis  rcjcruht.  Cr>r.  r^cf^.   c.  i. 

Tj/tiiuhet's  Cjnonis  fdi-iS,  cihn  belli  hvide  non  inferior  /i.isset 
quilm  pater,  ad  ea?n  l.tii^if/n  uo.li  inct  .V  in^cnii  plorirtvi  adjecit. 
Cic.  I.  i.deOffic.  n.  1  U). 
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to  Fortune,  but  to  himself.  That  goddess,  says 
Plutarch,  offended  at  iiis  pride  ani  arroiiaiice,  aban- 
doned him  afterguards  entirely,  and  he  was  never  suc- 
cessful afterwards.  Such  were  the  chiefs  employed 
in  the  war  of  the  allies. 

"  The  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  tiie 
s'le^e  oi'  Chio.  Chares  commanded  the  land,  and 
Chabrias  the  sea,  forces.  All  tlie  allies  exerted  them- 
selves in  sending  aid  to  that  island.  Cliabria?,  hav- 
ing forced  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  entered  it,  not- 
withstanding all  the  endeavours  of  the  enemy.  The 
other  gallies  vvere  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him. 
He  was  immediately  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  his 
vessel  exceedingly  damaged  by  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  He  might  have  saved  lumself  by  sv.imming 
to  the  Athenian  fleet,  as  his  soldiers  did ;  but  from  a 
mistaken  principle  of  glorv,  he  thought  it  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  of  a  general  to  abandon  his  vessel 
in  such  a  manner,  and  preferred  a  death,  glorious  ia 
his  opinion,  to  a  shameful  flight. 

This  tirst  attempt  having  miscarried,  both  sides 
applied  themselves  vigorously  to  making  new  prepa- 
rations. The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 
gallies,  and  appointed  Chares  to  command  it,  and 
armed  sixty  more  under  Iphicr&tes  and  Timotheus. 
The  fleet  of  the  allies  consisted  of  an  hundred  sail, 
iVfter  having  ravaged  se^  eral  islands  belonging  to  the 
Athenians,  where  tliey  made  a  great  booty,  they 
undertook  the  siege  of  Samos.  The  Athenians  on 
their  side,  having  united  all  their  forces,  besieged  By- 
zantium. The  allies  made  all  possible  haste  to  its  re- 
lief The  two  fleets  being  in  view  of  each  other, 
ivere  preparing  to  light,  when  suddenly  a  violent 
storm  arose,  notuithstanding  which,  Chares resolve4 
to  advance  against  the  enemy.  The  two  other  caj)- 
tains,  who  had  more  prudence  and  experience  than 
he,  thought  it  improper  to  hazard  a  battle  in  such 
a  conjuncture.     Chares,  enraged  at  their  not  follow- 

^Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  412.    Cor.  Nep.  in.  Chab.  c  iv= 
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ing  his  advice,  called  the  soldiers  to  witness,  that 
it  was  not  his  taiili  they  did  not  defeat  the  enemy. 
He  was  naturally  vain,  ostentatious,  and  sch-conr 
ceited ;  one  who  exaggerated  his  own  services,  deprcr 
ciated  those  of  others,  and  arrogated  to  himself  the 
M'hole  glory  of  success,  lie  wrote  to  Athens  against 
his  two  colleagues,  and  accused  them  of  cowardice 
and  treason.  Upon  his  complaint,  the  people, 
*  capricious,  warm,  suspicious,  and  naturally  jea- 
lous of  such  as  were  distinguished  bv  their  extra- 
ordinary merit  or  authority,  recalled  those  two  ge- 
nerals, and  brought  them  tO- a  trial. 

The  faction  ot  Chaves,'  which  was  very  powerful  at 
Atliens,  having  declared  against  Timotheus,  he  Mas 
sentenced  to  [)ay  a  fine  of  an  hundred  talents  f ;  a 
worthy  re\^ard  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  he  had 
shewn  upon  another  occasion,  in  bringing  home  to  his 
country  twelve  hundred  talents  .|  arising  from  the 
booty  taken  from  the  enemy,  ■v\  ithout  reserving  any 
])art  for  himself!  He  could  bear  no  longer  the  sight 
of  an  ungratefyl  city,  anil  being  too  poor  to  pay  so 
great  a  fine,  retired  to  Chalcis.  After  his  death,  the 
people,  touched  witit  repentance,  mitigated  the  fine 
t«  ten  talents,  which  they  made  his  son  Conon  pay, 
to  rebuild  a  certain  part  of  the  ^a'',.  Thus,  by  an 
event  sufficiently  odd,  those  very  walls,  which  his 
grandfathei'  had  rebuilt  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
the  gi'andson,,  to  the  shame  of  .Ithcns,  repaired  in 
part  at  his  own  ex  pence, 

'  Iphicrates  was  also  obliged  to  answer  for  himself 
before  the  judges.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  that 
Aristoplion,  another  ^Athenian  captain,  accused  him 
•of  having  betrayed  and  sold  the  iieet  under  his  com- 
mand. Iphicrates;  '.\  itb  the  confidence  which  an  esta- 
blished reputaiion  inspires^  ^sked  him,  "'  \Vould  you 

■  Arist.  R!iet.  1.  ii.  c.  a^. 
■*  Popuh/s  ficer,  surp/cax,  mnhiii.'^,    adversarim,    iiv<;idus  etlum 
t'OtentnF,  domutn  rcvocttt.      Cor.  ISip. 
f  An  liiindit-d  fhoti-anrl  ciowiis. 
*  Twelve  huociicil  tiiou.saud  crowns. 
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have  committed  a  treason  of  this  nature?"  '"No," 
rephed  Aristophon,  "  I  am  a  man  of  too  much  ho- 
nour for  such  an  action!"  "How!"  rephed  Iphi- 
crates,  "  could  Iphicrates  do  what  Aristophon  would 
not  do?" 

""  He  did  not  alone  employ  the  force  of  arguments 
in  his  defence,  he  called  in  also  the  assistance  of  arms. 
Instructed  by  his  colleague's  ill  success,  he  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  more  necessary  to  intiuiidate  than 
convince  his  judges.  He  posted  round  the  place 
wliere  they  assembled  a  number  of  young  persons, 
armed  with  poniards,  which  they  took  care  to  shew 
from  time  to  time.  They  could  not  resist  so  forcible 
and  triumphant  a  kind  of  elocjuence,  and  dismissed 
him  with  an acijuittal.  ^\'lien  he  was  afteruards  re- 
proached with  so  violent  a  proceeding ;  "  I  should 
have  been  a  fool,  indeed,"  sajd  he,  "  if  having  made 
M-ar  successfully  for  the  A^lienians,  i  had  neglected 
doing  so  for  myself" 

Chares,  by  the  recal  of  his  t^vo  colleagues,  was 
left  sole  general  of  the  whole  army,  and  was  in  a 
condition  of  very  much  advancing  the  Athenian  atfairs 
in  the  Hellespont  .if  he  had  known  how  to  resist  the 
magnificent  offers  of  xVrtabasus.  ,  That  viceroy,  who 
had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor  against  the  king  of  Persia 
his  master,  besieged  by  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  from 
the  inequality  of  liis  forces,  corrupted  Chares. .  That 
(veneral,  who  had  no  tliouo;hts  but  of  enrichino;  him- 
self,  marched  directly  to  the  assistance  of  Artabasus, 
ettectually  relieved  him,  and  received  a  reward  suitr 
able  to  the  service.  The  action  of  Chares  <vas  treated 
as  a  capital  crime.  He  had  not  only  abandoned  the 
service  of  the  republic  for  a  foreign  war,  but  had 
inoreover  offended  the  king  of  Persia,  wlio  threaten- 
ed by  his  ambassadors  to  equip  three  hundred  sail  of 
ships  in  favour  of  the  islanders  who  were  united  in  a 
confederacy  against  Athens.    The  credit  of  Chares 

"*  Polysen.  Stratag-.  1.  iii. 
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saved  him  again  upon  this,  as  it  had  doneseveral  times 
before  on  similar  occasions.  Ihe  Athenians,  intimi- 
dated by  the  king's  menaces,  applied  themselves  se- 
riously to  prevent  their  effects  by  a  general  peace. 

Prior  to  tliese  menaces,  Isocrates  had  earnestly  re- 
commended this  measure  to  them  in  a  fine  discourse ", 
Tvhicb  is  still  extant,  wherein  he  gives  them  excellent 
advice.  He  reproaches  them  with  great  liberty,  as 
does  Demosthenes  in  almost  all  his  orations,  lor  aban- 
doning themselves  blindly  to  the  insinuations  of  the 
orators,  Avho  flatter  their  passions,  whilst  they  treated 
those  with  contempt,  who  give  them  the  most  salu- 
tary counsels.  He  applies  himself  particularly  to 
correct  in  them  their  violent  passion  for  ihe  augmen- 
tation of  their  power,  and  dominion  over  the  people 
of  Greece,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all  their 
misfortunes.  He  rec<ils  to  their  remembrance  those 
happy  days,  so  glorioucs  for  Athens,  in  which  their 
ancestors,  out  of  a  noble  and  generous  disinterest- 
edness, sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  support  of 
the  common  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  Greece, 
and  compares  them  with  those  sad  times,  where- 
in the  ambition  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Athens,  had  successively  plunged  both  states 
into  the  greatest  misfortunes.  Ho  rcpi'esents  to 
them,  that  the  real  and  lasting  greatness  of  a  state 
does  not  consist  in  augmenting  its  doniinions,  or 
extending  its  conquests  to  the  utmost,  u  hicii  cannot 
be  effected  A\ithout  violence  and  injustice;  but  in 
the  Avise  government  of  the  people,  in  rendering 
them  happy,  in  protecting  their  allies,  in  being  l^e- 
loved  and  esteemed  by  their  neighbours,  and  feared 
by  their  enemies.  "  A  state,"  says  he,  "  cannot 
"  fail  of  becoipjno;  the  arbiter  of  all  its  neidibours. 
"  when  it  knows  how  to  unite  in  all  its  measures 
"  t'.vo  gieat  qualities,  justice  and  po\\er,  uhicli 
"  mutuallv  support  each  other,  and  ought  to  l)e 
-■'  inseparable.     For  as  power,  not  regulated  by  the 

"  De  Face,  sen  sccialis. 
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'•  motives  of  reason  and  justice,  has  recourse  to  tii^ 
*'  most  violent  methods  to  crush  and  subvert  what- 
"  ever  opposes  it;  so  justice,  \\hen  unaruied  and 
"  without  power,  is  exposed  to  injury,  and  is  incapa- 
"  ble  of  defending  itself,  or  protecting  others." 
The  conchiiion  drawn  by  Isocrates  from  ttiis  reason- 
ing, is,  That  Athens,  if  it  would  be  happy,  and  in 
tranquilHty,  ought  to  contine  her  dominion  witinii 
just  bounds,  not  to  affect  the  empire  of  the  sea 
for  the  sake  of  lording  it  over  all  other  states  ;  iiut 
should  conclude  a  peace,  whereby  every  city  and 
people  siiould  be  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty;  and  declare  herself  the  irreconcileable 
enemy  of  those  who  should  presume  to  disturb  that 
peace,  or  contravene  such  measures. 

The  peace  was  concluded  accordingly  under  such     A.  M. 
conditions,  and  it  was  stioulcded,  that  Pthodes,  By-      3648 
2antium,  Chio,  and  Cos,  should  enjoy  entire  liberty. 
The  war  of  the  allies  ended  in  this  manner  after  having 
continued  three  year;?. 

Sect.  III.  Demostheiics  encourages  the  Athenians^ 
alarmed  by  the  Preparatiojis  of  Artaxerxes  for 
IVar.      He   harangues  them  in  favour  cf  the  ^ 

jilegalopnlitans,  and  after coards of  tiie  Rhod'/ans. 
Dealh  of  Mausolus.  Extraordinary  Grief  cf 
Artemisia  his  Wife, 

iHIS  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  appre- 
hension ot"  the  Athenians  vvith  regard  to  tlie  hing 
of  Persia.  The  great  preparations  he  was  making 
gave  them  umbi'age,  and  they  \vere  afraid  so  fornii- 
iclable  an  armament  was  intended  against  Greece,  and 
J,liat  Egypt  was  only  a  plausible  pretext  with  vvhich 
the  king  covered  his  real  design. 

Athens  took  the  alarm  upon  this  rumour.     The     A.M, 
orators  iacreased  the  fears  ot  the  people  by  their  dis-  ^*^^?'q 
courses;,  and  exliorted  them  to  have  an  immediate      ^^-' 
recourse  to  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  king  of  Per»ia 
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by  a  previous  decIaiTition  of  war,  and  lo  make  a 
kau^we  Hitli.ii:l  the  people  of  Greece,  against  the  com- 
muG  enemy,  i^emosthenes  made  his  first  appearance 
ill  public  at  tliis  time,  and  nrounted  the  tribunal 
to  give  liis  opinion.  He  was  twenty-eight  yeai^s  of 
age.  I  shah  speak  more  extensively  of  him  shortly. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  inore  v^ise  than  those 
precipitate  orators,  and  having  undoubtedly  in  view 
the  procuring  to  the  repubHc  the  aid  of  the  Persians 
against  Pliihp,  he  dared  nqt  indeed  oppose  in  a  di- 
rect maimer  the  proposals  that  had  been  made,  lest 
te  should  render  himself  suspected  ;  but  admiiling 
as  a  principle  from  the  hist,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  tlie  king  of  Persia  as  the  eternal  enemy  of 
Greece^  he  represented  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  prudence,  in  an  affair  of  such  great  consequence, 
to  precipitate  any  thing;  that  it  was  very  improper, 
by  a  resolution  taken  upon  light  and  uncertain  re- 
ports, and  by  a  premature  declaration  of  war,  to  fur- 
iiisb  so  powerful  a  prince  with  a  just  reason  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Greece;  that  all  which  was  necessary 
at  present,  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail, 
(and  he  entered  into  a  copious  detail  of  the  means  by 
which  this  was  to  be  effected*,)  and  to  hold  the  troops 
ill'  readiness,  to  enable  them  to  nrake  an  effectual  and 
vigorous  defence,  in  case  of  being  attacked  ;  that  by 
so  doing,  all  the  people  of  Greece,  widiout  farther  in- 
vitation, would  be  sufficiently  warned  by  the  coni- 
mon  danger  to  join  them;  and  that  the  report  alone 
of  such  an  armament  would  be  enough  to  indiice  the 
king  of  Persia  to  cliange  his  measures,  admitting  that 
be  should  have  formed  any  designs  against  Greece. 
■  Por  the  rest,  he  was  not  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  levy  any  immediate  tax  upon  tlie  estates 
of  private  persons,  in  order  to  piovicle  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  war,  which  ^^•ould  not  amount  to  a  great 

*  I  reserve  this  scheme  for  the  sevpnth  section,  as  it  is  rather 
cuifous.  and  vfiy  proper  to  explain  in  what  inauiirr  tiie 
Atlitniani  fitted  cut;  and  inaiiitained  their  il-jets. 
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sum,  nor  -sufiice  for  the  occasion.  "  It  is  better," 
said  he,  "  to  rely  upon  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  the 
"  citizens.  Our  city  may  be  said  to  be  ahnost  as 
"  rich  as  all  the  otlier  cities  of  Greece  together." 
(He  had  before  observed,  that  the  estimate  of  the 
lands  of  Attica  amounted  to  six  thousand  talents, 
^boat  eight  ijunuied  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.) "  Wlicn  we  shall  see  the  danger  lo  be  real  and 
"  imminent,  every  body  will  be  ready  to  contiibute 
• '  cheerfull V  to  Uic  expcnces  of  the  war ;  as  none  can 
"  be  so  void  of  reason,  as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of 
"  losing  their  \\h.ole  estate  \^ith  their  liberty,  to  sa- 
"  criti.'ini!;  a  small  part  of  it  to  their  oa\  n,  and  their 
"  country's  preservation. 

"  And  we  ought  not  to  fear,  as  some  people  would 
"  insinuate,  that  the  great  riches  of  the  king  of 
••  Perbia  enable  him  to  raise  a  great  body  of  auxilia- 
"  ries,  and  render  his  army  formidable  against  us. 
"  Our  Greeks,  when  they  are  to  march  against 
"  Egvpt,  or  Orontes  and  the  other  Barbarians,  serve 
"  w  iliinii-lv  under  the  Persians  :  but  not  one  of  them, 
"  I  dare  arhrm,  not  a  single  liian  of  them,  w'lij.  ever 
"  resolve  to  bear  arms  against  Greece."' 

This  discourse  had  its  full  effect.  The  refineQand 
delicate  address  of  the  orator  in  ad\  ising  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and  artfully  giving  rea- 
son to  suppose  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  fall 
only  upon  the  rich,  was  \vell  calculated  to  render 
abortive  an  aifair,\vhich  l^ad  no  other  foundation  than 
in  the  overheated  imaginatiqn  of  some  orators,  who 
were  perhaps  interested  in  the  war  they  advised. 

°  Tvvo  years  after,  an  enterprise  of  tlie  Laceda3-  A.  7.1. 
nionians  against  Alegalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  gave  ^3'^5i 
Demosthenes  another  opportunity  of  signalizing  his 
^zeal,  and  displaying  his  eloquence.  That  city,  which 
had  been  lately  established  by  the  Arcadians,  who 
had  settled  a  numerous  colony  thei"e  from  different 
cities,  and  wiiich  might  serve  as  a  fortress  and  bul- 

°  Diod.  1.  XY.  p.  401. 
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wark  against  Sparta,  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  great 
uneasiness,  and  alarmed  them  extremely.  They 
resolved  therefore  to  attacli  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  it. '  The  Megalopolitans,  v.ho,  probably, 
had  renoimced  tiieir  alliance  v,  ith  Thebes,  had  re- 
course to  Athens,  and  implored  its  protection. 
The  other  people  concerned  sent  also  their  de- 
puties thither,  and  the  affair  was  debated  betbre  tlie 
people. 

'  Demosthenes  first  assigns  as  tlie  basis  of  liis 
discourse  this  principle ;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
injportance  to  prevent  either  Sparta  or  Thebes 
from  growing  too  powerful^  and  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  if  we  abandon  Megalopolis  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  they  will  soon  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Messene  also,  two  strong  neigh - 
bourincr  cities,  which  are  a  check  upon  Sparta,  and 
keep  it  within  due  bounds.  The  alliance  we  shall 
make  with  the  Arcadians,  in  declaring  for  ]Megaio- 
polis,  is  therefore  the  most  certain  means  to  preserve 
so  necessary  a  balance  between  Sparta  and  Thebes ; 
because  m  hatever  happens,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  be  able  to  hurt  us,  whilst  the  Arcadians 
are  our  allies,  whose  forces,  in  conjunction  nith  ours, 
will  alu'a3'^s  be  supenor  to  those  of  either  of  them. 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  advice  of  Demosthenes, 
was  the  alliance  actuallv  subsisting  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  For,  in  fine,  said  the  orators  who  op- 
posed Demosthenes,  what  idea  will  the  world  have 
of  Athens,  if  we  change  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
times,  or  is  it  consistent  with  justice  to  pay  no  re- 
gard to  tiie  faith  of  treaties  ?  "  We  ought,"  re- 
plied Demosthenes,  whose  very  words  I  shall  repeat 
in  this  place,  "we*  ought  indeed  al\va3's  to  have 
''  justice  in  view,   and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our 

f  Demost.  Orat.  pro  Megaiop. 
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"  conduct ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  our  conformity  to 
"  it  should  be  connected  with  the  pubHc  good  and 
"  the  interest  of  the  state.  It  has  been  a  perpetual 
"  maxim  with  us  to  assist  the  oppressed."'  He 
cites  the  Lacedemonians  themselves,  |p^  Thebans, 
and  Euboeans,  as  examples.  "  We  have  never  va- 
"  ried  from  this  principle.  The  reproach  of  chang- 
"  ing  therefore  oui^ht  not  to  fall  upon  us,  but  upon 
"  those,  whose  injustice  and  usurpation  oblige  us  to 
*'  declare  against  them." 

I  admire  the  language  of  politicians.  To  hear 
them  talk,  it  is  always  reason  and  the  strictest  justice 
that  determine  them  ;  but. to  see  them  act,  makes 
it  evident  that  interest  and  ambition  are  the  sole  rule 
and  guide  of  their  conduct.  This  language  is  aa 
effect  and  remnant  of  tliat  regard  for  justice  u  Lich 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and 
which  they  cannot  entirely  shake  off.  There  are  few 
who  venture  to  declare  against  that  internal  principle 
in  their  expressions,  or  to  contradict  it  openly.  But 
there  are  also  few,  who  observe  it  with  fidelity  and 
constancy  in  their  actions.  Greece  never  m  as  known 
to  have  more  treaties  of  alliance  than  at  tlie  time  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  nor  were  they  ever  less  regarded. 
This  contempt  of  the  religion  of  oaths  in  states,  is  a 
proof  of  their  decline,  and  often  denotes  and  occa- 
sions their  approaching  ruin. 

^  The  Athenians,  moved  by  the  eloquent  discourse 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  three  thousand  foot,  and  three 
hundred  horse,  to  the  aid  of  the  Megalopolitans, 
under  the  command  of  *  Pammenes.  Megalopolis 
was  reinstated  in  its  former  condition,  and  its  inha- 
bitants, who  had  retired  into  their  own  countries,  ^ 
were  obliged  to  return. 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of 
the  -allies,  did  not  procure  for  all  of  them  the  ti'an- 
quillity  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it.     The 

^  Diod.   1.  XV.  p.  402. 
*  This  is  not  the  Panamenes  of  Thebes,  of  whom  mentioa 
has  been  made  before 
i8 
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people  of  Rhodes  jind  Cos,  m'Iio  had  been  declared 

tree    by  that  trenty,    only    chani^r.d   their    master, 

IMausolus,  kiiiii;  of  CarJa,   nJio  Jiad  assisted  tlieiii  in 

throning  oft'  the  Athenian  voke,   imposed  his   own 

upon  thciii.     Having  pn.bliciv  declared  liimself  for 

the  rich  and  powerful,   he  enslaved  the  ]ieople,  and 

;,'     made  them  suffer  exceedingly.     He  died  tlie  second 

Ant.J.C.  year  alter  the  treaty  or  pence,  having  reigned  t'.Fenty- 

354,      fouryears.     ■"  Artemisia  his  wife  succeeded  him,  and 

as  she  was  supported  with  all  the  influence  of  the 

king  of  lYn'sia,  she  retained  her  power  in  the  isles 

lately  subjected. 

In  speaking  here  of  Artemisia,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  she  must  not  !)e  confounded  with  another 
Artemisia,  who  lived  above  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  who  distin- 
piiished  herself  so  much  I*y  her  resohition  and  pru- 
dence  in  the  naval  battle  of  Salamis.  Several  cele- 
brated writers  have  fallen  into  this  error,  through, 
inadvertency. 

'  This  princess  immortalized  herself  by  the  honours 
■which  she  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus  her 
husband.  She  caused  a  magnificent  monument  to 
be  erected  for  him  in  llalicarnassus,  which  was 
called  the  Maiisolceum,  and  for  its  beauty  was  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  w^orld,  and  iias 
caused  the  name  of  Maiisolccum  to  be  given  to  all 
great  and  magnificeiit  structures  of  the  same  kind, 

'She  endeavoured  also  to  eternize  the  name  of 
Mausolus  by  otlier  monuments,  which  she  believed 
more  durable  than  those  of  brass  ,or  marble,  but  which 
are  often  no  better  proof  against  the  injuries  of  time; 
I  mean  the  productions  of  the  mind.  She  caused 
excellent  panegyrics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  her 
luisband,  and  proposed  a  prize  of  great  value  for  the 
person  whose  performance  should  be  the  best* 
Amongst  many  others,  the  celebrated  Isocrates,  and 
Theopompus,  his  disciple,  werc-competitors  for  it. 

'  BiorJ.  l.xvi.  p.4'5.=5,  ^Plin.  1.  xxxvi,   c.  5. 

'  Aul.  Gd.  1.  X.  c.  18,    Pli^t.  in  Isoerat.  p.  83S. 
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Theopompus  carritd  it  from  them  all,  and  had 
the  weakness  and  vanitv  to  boast  in  public  of  hav- 
ing gained  the  prize  against  his  master ;  pi-eferring, 
as  is  too  common,  the  fame  of  line  parts  to  the 
glory  of  a  good  heart.  He  had  represented  Alauso- 
ius  in  hishistqry  as  a  prince  most  sordidly  a  varicixius, 
to  Vvhom  all  means  of  amassing  treasure  were  good 
and  eligible.  He  painted  him,  without  doubt^  in 
very  diiferent  colours  in  his  panegvi'ic,  or  else  he 
would  never  have  pleased  the  princess. 

"  That  illusti-ious  m  idow  prepared  a  different 
tomb  for  Mausolus,  than  that  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of.  Having  gathered  his  ashes,  and  caused  tlie 
bones  to  be  beaten  'in  a  mortar,  she  mingled  some  of 
the  powder  every  day  in  her  drink,  till  she  had  drunk 
it  all  ofl";  desiiing  by  that  means  to  make  her  own 
body  the  sepulchre  of  her  husband.  She  survived 
him  only,  two  year§,  and  her  grief  did  not  end  but 
with  her  life. 

Instead  of  the  tears,  in  wliich  most  writers  plunge 
Artemisia  during  her  widowhood,  there  are  some  who 
say  she  made  very  considerai)le  conquests.  *  It  ap- 
pears by  one  of  Demosthenes's  orations,  that  she 
was  not  considered  at  Athens  as  a  forlorn  relict,  who 
neglected  th.e  afiairs  of  her  kingdom.  But  we  have 
something  more  decisive  upon  ttiis  head.  ^'  V^itruvius 
tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of  Mausolus,  the  ilho- 
dians,  indignant  that  a  \\oman  should  reiizn  in  Caria, 
undertook  to  dethrone  her.  They  left  lihodes  tor 
that  purpose  with  their  fleet,  and  eiitered  the  great 
port  of  Halicarnassus.  The  queen  being  informed 
of  their  design,  had  given  the  inhabitants  orders  to 
appear  upon  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy  should 
arrive,  to  express  by  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands 
their  readiness  to  surrender  the  city  to  them.  The 
Pthodians  quitted  their  ships,  and  went  in  all  haste 
to   the   place,    leaving  their  fleet  without   any  to 

"  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  I.  iii.  n.  75.     Val.  Max.  I.  ir.  c.  6. 
'^  Deaiost  de  Libertat,  Rhod.  p.  145. 
y  Vitruv.  de  Architect.  I.ij.  c.  8. 
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guan]  it.  In  the  meantime,  Artemisia  came  out 
with  liei  o;a]iies  from  the  little  port  through  a  small 
canal,  wiiicli  she  had  caused  to  be  cut  on  purpo>e, 
entered  the  great  poit,  seized  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
ivas  incapable  of  niakino;  any  resistance,  and  havino" 
pnt  her  soldiers  and  mariners  on  board  of  it,  she  set 
sail.  The  Rhodians,  having  no  means  of  escaping, 
were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  in  the  mean- 
time advanced  towards  Rhodes.  \Vhen  the  inhabi- 
tants saw  iheirvessels  approach,  adorned  with  A\"reaths 
of  laurel,  they  raised  <j;reat  shouts,  and  received,  ^^ith 
extraordinary  marks  of  joy,  their  victorious  and 
triumphant  ^eet  It  wa*  so  in  fact,  but  in  another 
sense  tlian  iFiey  imagined.  Artenrlsia,  having  met  with 
no  resistance,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  put  the  - 
principal  inhabitants  to  death.  She  caused  a  trophy 
of  her  victory  to  be  erected  in  it,  and  set  up  two  sta- 
tues of  brass;  one  of  wliich  represented  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  and  tlie  other  Artemisia,  branding  it  w  ith 
a  hot  iron.  Vitruvius  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  dared 
never  demolish  that  troj^hy,  their  religion  forbidding 
it;  but  they  surrounded  it  with  a  building  which 
prevented  it  entirely  from  being  seen. 

AH  this,  as  Bavle  observes  in  his  Dictionary,  does 
not  indicate  a  forlorn  and  inconsolable  widow,  that 
passed  her  whole  lime  in  grief  and  lamentation ; 
which  makes  it  reasonable  to  suspect,  that  all  the 
marvellous  reports  of  the  sorrow  of  Artemisia, 
have  no  other  foundation  than  being  advanced  at 
a  venture  by  some  writer,  and  afterwards  copied  by 
all  the  rest. 

I  should  be  better  pleased,  for  the  honour  of  Ar- 
temisia, if  it  had  been  said,  as  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  it,  that  by  a  fortitude  and  greatness  of 
mirid,  of  Avhich  her  sex  atfords  many  examples,  she 
knew  how  to  unite  the  severe  affliction  of  the  widow 
with  the  active  courage  of  the  queen,  and  made  the 
afiairs  of  her  government  sei've  her  instead  of  conso- 
lation.    ^  XegOiia  pro  solatiis  accipiens. 

*  Tacit. 
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*  The  RhodianS  being  treated  by  Artemisia  in  the  A.  M. 
manner  we  have  related,  and  unable  to  support  any  a-^'^^-^V, 
longer  so  sevei'e  and  shameful  a  servitude,  had  re- 
course to  the  Athenians,  and  implored  their  pro- 
trction.  Thoiigh  they  had  rendered  themselves 
entirely  uhu'orthv  of  it  by  their  revolt,  Demosthenes 
took  upon  him  to  speak  to  the  people  in  their  be- 
half, lie  becran  with  setting  forth  their  crime  in 
its  full  light;  he  aggravated  their  injustice  and 
perfidy;  he  seemed  to  enter  into  the  people's  just 
sentiments  of  resentment  and  indignation,  and  it 
iiuiriit  have  been  thought  he  was  going  to  declare 
in  the  stron2;est  ternjs  against  the  Rhodians:  liut 
all  this  was  only  a*i  artitice  of  the  orator,  to  insinuate 
himself  into  his  auditors'  good  opinion,  and  to  ex- 
eite  in  them  quite  contrary  sentiments  of  mildness 
and  compassion  for  a  people,  v»ho  acknowledged 
their  fault,  who  confessed  their  unu'orthiness,  and 
who  nevertheless  were  come  to  implore  the  repub- 
lics protection.  He  sets  before  them  the  grand 
maxims,  which  in  all  ages  had  constituted  the  glory 
of  Athens ;  of  the  forgiving  of  injuries,  the  pardoning 
of  rebels,  and  the.  taking  upon  them  the  defence 
of  the  unfortunate.  To  the  motives  of  glory,  he 
annexes  those  of  interest ;  in  shewing  tiie  importance 
of  declaring  for  a  city,  that  favoured  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  of  not  abandoning  an  island 
<.o  powerful  as  that  of  Rhodes :  This  is  the  sub- 
!?tance  of  Demosthenes's  discourse,  entitled,  J^or  I  he 
Ubtrhf  of  the  Wiodians. 

°  The  death  of  Artemisia,  which  happened  the 
same  year,  it  is  very  likely,  re-established  the  Rho- 
dians in  their  liberty.  She  was  succeeded  by  lier 
brother  IdiiaHis,  who  espoused  his  own  sister  Ada, 
as  Mausolus  had  Artemisia.  It  was  the  custom 
in  (,'aria  for  the  kings  to  marry  their  sisters  in  this 
tnanner,  and  for  the  widows  to  succeed  their  hus- 

'Demost.  de  L'bert.  Rhod.     ''Stiabi  h  xiv.  p.  656, 
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bands  in  tfee  throne  in  preference  to  the  brothei-?, 
and  even  the  children  of  the  defunct. 


Sect.  IV.   Success- fid  Expedition  of  Ochus  against 
Phmiicia  and  Oiprus,  and  afterwards  against 


A.  Al.  OCHUS  meditatetl  in  earnest  tlie  reduction  of 
Ai'it.  j'.'c.  Efiiypt  to  its  allegiance,  which  had  long  pretended 
351.  to  maintain  itself  in  independence.  Whilst  he  was 
mdking  great  preparations  for  this  important  expe- 
dition, he  received  advice  of  the  revolt  of  Phoenicia. 
^  That  people,  oppressed  by  the  Persian  governors, 
resolved  to  throw  off  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  made  a 
league  with  Nectanebis  king  of  £g}^pt,  against  whom 
Persia 'was  marching  its  armies.  As  there  was  no 
other  passage  for  that  invasion  but  through  Plioeni- 
cia,  this  revolt  was  very  seasonable  for  Nectanebis, 
who  therefore  sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to  support 
the  rebels,  with  four  thousand  Grecian  troops.  He 
intended  by  that  means  to  make  Phoeiiicia  his  bar- 
rier, and  to  stop  the  Persians  there.  The  Phoeni- 
cians took  the  held  with  that  reinforcement,  beat 
the  governors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  that  had  been 
sent  against  them,  and  drove  the  Persians  entirely 
out  of  Phoenicia. 

*  The  Cyprinns,  who  were  not  better  treated 
than  the  Phoenicians,  seeing  the  good  success  which 
had  attended  tliis  revolt,  followed  their  example, 
and  joined  in  their  league  with  P^gvpt.  Ochus 
sent  orders  to  Idrireus  kmg  of  Caria,  to  make  war 
against  them :  v,  ho  soon  after  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and 
sent  eight  thousand  Greeks  along  with  it,  under 
tiie  command  of  F'hocion  the  Athenian,  and  Eva- 
goras,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Nicocles.  It  is  probable  that  te  had  been  expelled 
bv  his  uncle  Protaqoras,  and  that  he  had  embraced 

'  Diad.  i.  XY).  p.  43g.  *  Ihw:.  p.  440,  441, 
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with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  re-ascending  the 
throne.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  tlie 
party  he  still  had  there,  might  make  the  king  of  Persia 
chuse  him  very  judiciously  to  command  in  this  ex- 
pedition. They  made  a  descent  in  tiie  island,  where 
their  army  increased  to  double  its  number  bv  the  reni- 
forcements  which  came  from  Swia  and  Cilicia.  Tiie 
hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  this 
island,  that  was  very  rich,  drevv  thither  abundance 
of  troops,  and  they  formed  the  siege  of  Salamis  by 
sea  and  land.  The  island  of  Cyprus  had  at  that 
time  nine  cities,  so  considerable  as  to  have  each 
of  them  a  petty  king.  But  all  those  kings  A^ere 
however  subjects  of  Persia.  Ihev  had  upon  thi*; 
occasion  united  together  to  throw  otf  that  yoke,  and 
to  render  themselves  independent. 

Ochus,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptian  wars 
had  always  been  unsuccessful  from  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  generals  sent  tliither,  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  person.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  sig- 
nified his  desire  to  tiie  states  of  Greece,  that  they 
would  put  an  end  to  their  divisions,  and  cease  tb 
make  war  upon  one  another. 

It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise  that  the  court  of 
Persia  should  insist  so  earnestly  and  so  often,  that 
tlie  people  of  Greece  should  live  in  tranquillity  with 
each  other,  and  observe  inviolably  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  the  principal  end  of  which 
W'as  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  union  amongst 
them.  It  had  formerly  employed  a  quite  ditferent 
policy. 

Ever  since  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against 
Greece  under  Xerxes,  judging  gold  and  silver  a 
more  proper  means  for  subjecting  it  than  that  of  the 
sword,  tlie  Persians  did  not  attack  it  with  open 
force,  but  by  the  n^iethod  of  secret  intrigues.  They 
conveyed  considerable  sums  into  it  privately,  to  cor- 
rupt those  who  had  most  influence  and  authority  in 
tlie  great  cities,  and  were  perpetually  watching  oc- 
casions to  arm  them  against  each  other,  and  to  deprive 
c  c  2 
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them  of  the  leisure  and  means  of  invading  themselves. 
They  were  particularly  careful  to  declare  sometimes 
for  one,  sometimes  for  another,  in  order  to  support  a 
kind  of  balance  amongst  them,  which  put  it  out  of 
tlie  power  of  any  of  those  republics  to  aggrandize 
itself  too  much,  and  by  that  means  to  become  icr- 
midable  to  Persia, 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  different  conduct 
at  this  time,  in  prohibiting  all  wars  to  the  people 
of  Greece,  and  commanding  them  to  observe  an 
universal  peace,  upon  pain  of  incurring  their  dis- 
pleasure and  arms,  against  such  as  should  disobe)^ 
Persia,  without  doubt,  did  not  take  that  resolution  at 
a  venture,  and  had  its  reasons  for  behaving  in  such 
a  manner  towards  Greece. 

Its  design  might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  de- 
grees, by  disarming  their  hands ;  to  blunt  the  edge 
of  that  valour,  which  spurred  them  on  perpetaally 
by  noble  emulation;  to  extinguish  in  them  their 
passion  for  glory  and  victory;  to  render  languid,  by 
long  inaction  and  forced  ease,  tlie  activity  natural 
to  them;  and,  in  fine,  to  bring  them  into  the 
number  of  those  notions,  whom  a  quiet  and  effemi- 
nate life  enervates,  and  who  lose  in  sloth  and  peace 
that  martial  ardour,  wliich  combats  and  even  danger* 
are  apt  to  inspire. 

Tiie  king;  of  Persia  who  then  reigned,  had  a  per- 
gonal interest,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  in  imposing 
tiiese  terms  upon  the  Greeks.  I'-gypt  had  long 
thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  given  the  empire  just  cause 
of  inquietude.  Ochus  had  resoh^ed  to  go  in  person 
fo  reduce  the  rebels.  He  had  the  expedltioii  ex- 
tremely at  heart,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could 
promote  its  success.  The  famous  retreat  of  the 
\en  thousand,  without  enumerating  many  other 
actions  of  a  like  nature,  had  left  a  great  idea  in  Per* 
sia  of  tlie  Grecian  valour.  That  prince  relied  more 
upon  a  small  body  of  Greeks  in  his  pay,  than  upon 
the  whole  arm.y  of  the  Persians,  numerous  as  it 
-*  as ;  and  ha  well  kntv.\  that  the  intestine  divisions 
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of  Greece  would  render  the  cities  incapable  of  sup* 
plving  the  number  of  soldiers  he  had  occasion  for. 

In  line,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter 
\3p0n  action  in  Egypt,  till  he  had  pacified  all  behind 
him,  Ionia  especially,  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. NoM',  the  most  certain  means  to  hold  them 
ill  obedience,  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of 
aid  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  had  ah^iiys 
recourse  in  times  of  revolt,  and  without  whom 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  form  any  great  enter- 
prises '. 

When  Ochus  had  taken  all  his  measures,  and 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  he  repaired  to  the 
frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  ^^here  he  found  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  thirt}^  thousand 
horse,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  Mentor 
was  at  Sidon  with  the  Grecian  troops.  The  approach 
of  so  great  an  ai'my  staggered  hiu),  and  he  sent 
secretly  to  Ochus  to  make  him  offers  not  only  of 
surrendering  Sidon  to  him,  but  to  serve  him  in 
Egypt,  where  he  ^vas  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, and  might  be  very  useful  to  him.  Ochus 
agreed  entirely  to  the  proposal,  upon  which  he 
encraged  Tenr.es  king  of  Sidon  in  the  same  trea- 
son, and  they  surrendered  the  place  in  concert  to 
Ochus. 

The  Sidonians  had  set  fire  to  their  ships  upon  the 
approach  of  the  king's  troops,  in  order  to  lay  the 
people  under  the  necessity  of  m.aking  a  good  de- 
fence, by  removing  all  other  hope  of  security.  AVhen 
they  saw  themselves  betrayed,  that  the  enemy  were 
masters  of  the  city,  and  tliat  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escaping  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  despair  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  on 
fire.  Forty  thousand  men,  without  reckoning  women 
and  children,  perisiied  in  this  manner.  The  fate  of 
Tennes  their  kins;  was  no  better.  Ochus,  seeing 
bimself  master  of  Sidon,    and  haying  no  farther 

«  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  441 — 443, 
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occasion  for  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death ; 
a  just  reward  of  his  treason,  and  an  evident  proof, 
that  Ochus  did  not  yield  to  him  in  perfld3^  At 
the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  Sidon  Mas  im- 
mensely rich.  Tiie  fire  having  melted  the  gold 
and  silver,  Oclras  sold  the  cinders  for  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  spread  so  great  terror 
over  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  that  it  submitted,  and 
obtained  conditions  reasonable  enough  from  the  kins. 
Ochus  made  no  great  difficulty  in  complying  with 
their  demands,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the 
time  there,  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  for  in  the 
execution  of  his  projects  against  Egypt. 

Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  that  country, 
he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Greeks. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  expedition  he  had  demand- 
ed troops  from  Greece.  The  Athenians  and  Lace-; 
dffimonians  had  excused  themselves  from  furnishing 
him  any  at  that  time;  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
do  it,  however  desirous  they  might  be,  as  they  said, 
to  maintain  a  good  correspondence  with  the  king. 
The  Thebans  sent  him  a  thousand  men  under  the 
com.mand  of  Lachares :  The  Argives  three  thousand 
under  Niccstratus.  The  rest  came  from  the  cities 
of  Asia.  All  these  troops  joined  him  irnmediately 
after  the  taking  of  Sidon. 

^  The  Jews  must  have  had  some  share  in  this  wav 
of  the  Phoenicians  against  Persia.  For  Sidon  was  no 
sooner  taken,  than  Ochus  entered  Judaea,  and  be- 
siesed  the  city  of  Jericho,  which  he  took.  Besides 
which,  it  appears  that  he  carried  a  great  number  of 
Je\Aish  captives  into  Egypt,  and  sent  many  others 
into  Flyrcania,  where  he  settled  them  along  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian  sea. 

^  Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus 
at  the  same  time.  That  of  Egypt  so  entirely  en- 
grossed his  attention,  that  in  order  to  have  nothing 

^  Solin.  c.  XXXV.   Euseb.  in  Chron.  &c. 
2  I>iod.  1.  XVI.  p.  443, 
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to  divert  him  from  it,  he  was  satisfied  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  with  the  nine  kings  of  Cyprus, 
who  submitted  to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  and 
were  ail  continued  in  their  httle  states.  Evagoras 
demanded  to  be  reinstated  in  the  kinv^dom  of  Snla- 
mis.  It  Avas  evidently  proved,  that  he  had  com* 
mitted  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  during  his 
reign,  and  that  he  had  not  been  unjustiy  dethroned. 
Protagoras  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  king;dom 
of  Salamis,  and  the  king  gave  Evagoras  a  government 
ill  another  quarter.  He  behaved  no  better  in  tliat,  and 
was  again  expelled.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Sala- 
iDis,  and  was  sei^^ed,  and  put  to  death.  How  sur- 
prising a  difference  between  Nicocles  and  his  son 
Evagoras  I 

^  After  the  reduction  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  province  of  Phoenicia,  Ochus  advanced  at  length 
towards  Egypt. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  encamped  before  Pelusium, 
fi-om  whence  he  detached  three  bodies  of  his  troops, 
each  of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Persian 
with  equal  authority.  The  first  \^'as  under  Lacharea 
ihe  Theban,  and  Hosaceo  governor  of  Eydia  and 
Ionia.  The  second  was  j^veii  to  Nicostratus  the 
Arrive,  and  Aristazanes  one  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown.  The  third  had  Mentor  the  Rhodian, 
and  Bagoas,  one  of  Ochus's  e^inuchs,  at  the  head 
of  it.  Each  detachment  had  its  peculiar  orders. 
The  king  remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
in  the  camp  which  he  had  made  choice  of  at  first,  to 
waittheevent,  and  to  be  ready  to  support  those  troops 
in  case  of  ill  success,  or  to  improve  the  advantages 
they  might  gain. 

Nectanebis  had  long  expected  this  invasion,  the 
prepai'ations  for  which  had  made  so  much  noise.  He 
had  an  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  twenty 
thousand  of  ^hom  were  Greeks,  twenty  thousand 
Lybians,  and  the  rest  Egyptian  troops.  Part  of 
tfeeip  he  disposed  in  the  places  upon  the  frontierSj 

^  Diod.  p.  444 — 450, 
C  C  4. 
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and  posted  himself  with  the  rest  in  the  passes,  to 
dispute  the  enemy's  entrance  into  Egypt. 

Ochus's  first  detachiTfient  >vas  seat  against  Peln- 
sium,  where  there  Avag  a  garrison  of  iive  thousand 
Greeks.  Lachares  besieged  the  place.  That  under. 
Nicostra,tus,,  going  on  board  of  fourscore  ships  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  tl;c  Nile 
at  the  same  time,  and  sailed  into,  tiie  heart  of  Egyjjt, 
where  they  landed,  and  fortiiied  themselves  ^^eli  in 
a  camp,  Avhich  Wtis  very  advantageously  situated. 
All  the  Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were  imme- 
diately drawn  together  under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of 
the  isle  of  Cos,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy. 
A  very  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  Clinias  with 
five  thousand  of  his  troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
entirely  broken  and  dispersed. 

This  action  decided  the  success,  of  the  var, 
Nectanebis,  apprehending  that  Nicostratus  after  this 
victory  would  embark  again  upon  the  Nile,  antl 
take  Memphis  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all 
the.  haste  he  could  to  defend  it,  and  abandoned  the 
passes,  which  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  secure, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  ^V'hen  tlie. 
Greeks  thai,  defended  Pelusium,  were  apprised  of 
this  precipitate  retreat,  they  believed  all  was  lost,  and 
capitulated  with  Lachares,  iipon  condition  of  being 
sent  back  into  Greece  with  all  that  belonged  to 
them,  and  without  suffering  any  injury  in  their  per- 
sons or  effects. 

Mentor,  who  commanded  the  third  detachment, 
findinff  the  passes  clear  and  unijuarded,  entered  the 
country,  and  made  himself  mabter  of  it  without  any 
opposition.  For,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  be 
spread  throughout  iiis  camp,  that  Ochus  had  given  or- 
ders that  all  those  who  wouldsubniit,  should  be  treated 
with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made  resistance  should 
be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonians  had  been ;  he  let  all 
his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might  carry  the  news 
into  the  coimtry  round  about.  Those  poor  people 
reported  in  their  towns  and  villages  what  they  had 
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.  heard  in  the  eneriiv's  camp.  The  brutality  of  Ocbus 
seemed  to  confirm  it,  and  the  terror  was  ^  threat, 
that  the  ganisons,  as  well  Greeks  as  Eo;yptians, 
strove  which  should  be  the  foremost  in  maUng  their 
iiubmission. 

iSectancbis,  having  lost  ail  hope  of  being;  able  to  A.M. 
defend  himself,  escaped  with  his  treasures  and  mo.5t  3^54- 
valuable  ettects  into  /Ethiopia,  trom  whence  he  never  ",'_'  ' 
returned,  llii  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the 
Egyptian  race,  since  whom  it  lias  alwavs  continued 
under  a  foreign  yoke,  according  to  the  prediction 
pf  Ezekiel '. 

Ochus,  having  entirely  conquered  Egypt  in  this 
manner,  dismantled  the  cities,  pillaged  the  temjiles, 
und  returned  in  triumph  to  Babs'lon,  laden  with 
spoils,  and  especially  with  gold  and  silver,  of  which 
lie  carried  away  immense  sums,  lie  left  the  govern- 
ment of  it  to  Pherendates,  a  Persian  of  the  first 
ijuality. 

^  Here  3.ianethon  finishes  his  commentaries,  or 
history  of  Egypt.  Pie  was  a  priest  of  Ileliopolis  in 
that  country,  and  had  written  the  history  of  its  dif- 
ferent dynasties  from  the  commencement  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  times  We  now  treat  of  His  work  is 
i)ften  cited  by  Josephus,  p],usehius,  Plutarch,  Por- 
phry,  and  several  others.  This  historian  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt, 
to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  of  which  *  Syncellus 
has  preserved  us  the  abridgment. 

Nectanebis  lost  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion 
of  himself  He  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  supported  in  it  by  the 
valour  and  prudence  of  Diophantes  the  Athenian, 
and  Lamius  the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  whilst  they 
had  the  command ,  of  his  troops,   and  the  direction 

^  Ezek.  xxix.  i^}.,  15. 

^  Syncel.  p.  '256.     Voss..  ile  Hist.  Grrec.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

*  George,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  so  called  from  his 
being  Syncellus,  or  vicar  to  the  patriarch  Tarasus,  to\vavds  the 
cud  of  the  n.iiith  century. 
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of  the  war,  had  rendered  his  armies  victorious  over 

the  Pefsians  in  all  the  enterprises  they  had  formed 

against  him.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  no  detailed  account 

of  them,  and  that  Diodorus  is  silent  upon  this  head. 

That  prince,  vain  fi  om  so  many  successes,  imagined, 

in  consequence,  that  he  was  become  sufficienth'  .a- 

pable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs  by  himself,   and 

dismissed  those  persons  to  whom  he  was  indeblt '1  for 

all  those  advantages.    He  had  time  enough  :o  repent 

his  error,  and  to  discover  that  the  rank  does  not 

confer  the  qualifications  of  a  king. 

A.  M.         Ochus  rewarded  very  liberally  the  f^ei'vice  ^^■hich 

5655-     Mentor  the  Rhodian  had  rendered  him  in  the  re- 

S40    *  ^^^'^^^  ^^  Phoenicia,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

Before  he  left  that  kingdom,  he  dismissed  the  other 

Greeks  laden  witii  presents.     As  for  Mentor,    to 

Avhom  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  was  piin- 

cipally  ov,  ing,  he  not  only  made  him  a  present  of 

an  hundred  *  talents  in  money,  besides  many  jewels 

of  great  value,  but  gave  him  the  government  of  all 

the  coast  of  Asia,    with  the  direction  of  the  Mar 

against  some  provinces,  Avhich  had  revolted  in  the 

beginning  of  his  reign,  and  declared  him  generalis- 

sinjo  of  all  his  aranes  on  that  side. 

Mentor  made  use  of  his  interest  to  reconcile  the 
king  with  his  brother  Memnon,  and  Artabasus,  who 
had  manied  their  sister.  Both  of  them  had  been  in 
arms  against  Ochus.  We  have  already  related  the 
revolt  of  Artabasus,  and  the  victories  he  had  obtain- 
ed over  the  kings  troops,  lie  was  however  over- 
powered at  last,  and  reduced  to  take  refuge  a\  ith 
Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  and  Memnon,  who  had 
borne  a  part  in  his  wars,  had  also  a  share  in  his 
banishment.  After  this  reconciliation,  they  ren- 
dered Ochus  and  his  successors  signal  services ; 
especially  Aiemnon,  who  was  one  of  the  most  valiant 
men  of  his  time,  and  of  the  greatest  s4iill  in  the  art  of 
war.     Neithe?  did  Mentor  want   his  great  merits, 

*  An  hundred  thousand  crowns- 
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nor  deceive  the  king  in  the  confidence  he  had  re- 
posed in  him.  For  he  had  scarce  taken  possession 
of  his  government,  \vhen  he  re-estabhshed  every 
where  the  king's  authority,  and  reduced  those  who 
had  revolted  in  his  neighbourhood  to  return  to  tljeir 
obedience ;  some  lie  brought  over  by  his  adciress 
and  stratagems,  and  others  by  force  of  arms.  In  a 
word,  he  knev;  so  well  how  to  improve  his  advan-f 
tages,  that  at  length  he  subjected  them  all  to  the  yoke, 
and  rein&tated  the  king's  affairs  in  all  those  provinces. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  died     A.  M. 
Plato,  the  famous  Athenian  philosopher.     I  shall     3^56. 
defer  speaking  of  him  at  present,  that  I  may  not  ^"^•^•^' 
interrupt  the  chain  of  the  iiistcry. 


Sect.  V.    Death  of  Ochus.     Arses  succeeds  kirn, 
and  is  succeeded  bj/  Darius  (Jodomamis, 

OCHUS,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the 
j-eduction  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  his  empire, 
abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxurious  ease 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  left  the  care  of  affairs 
pntirely  to  his  ministers.  The  two  principal  of  them 
were  the  eunuch  liagoas,  and  JMentor  the  Rhodian, 
who  divided  all  power  between  them,  so  that  the 
first  had  all  the  provinces  of  the  upper,  and  the 
latter  all  those  of  the  lower  Asia  under  him. 

After  having  reigned  twenty-three  years,  Ochus  A.  IM 
died  of  poison  given  him  by  Bagoas.  That  eunuch,  ^  S'^So.^ 
who  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  always  retained 
a  love  for  his  country,  and  a  zeal  for  its  religion. 
When  liio  master  conquered  it,  he  flattered  himselti 
that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  soften  the  destiny 
of  the  one,  and  protect  the  other  from  insult. 
But  he  could  not  restrain  the  brutality  of  his  prince, 
who  acted  a  thousand  things  in  regard  to  botli, 
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xvhich  the  eunuch  saw' with  extreme  son'ow,  and 
always  violently  resented  in  his  heart. 

Ochus  not  contented  with  having;  dismantled  the 
cities,  and  pillaged  the  houses  and  temples,  as  has 
Leen  said,  had  besides  taken  away  all  tlie  archives 
oi  the  kingdom,  which  were  deposited,  and  kept 
with  reii!i;ious  care  in  the  temples  of  the  I'^cyptians, 
and  in  '^  derision  of  their  worship,  he  had  caused  the 
god  Apis  to  be  killed,  that  is,  the  sacred  bull 
which  they  adored  under  that  name.  What  gave 
occasion  for  this  last  action  was  ",  that  Ochus  being 
as  lazy  and  heavy  as  he  was  cruel,  the  Egyptians, 
from,  tiie  first  of  those  qualities,  had  given  him  tlie 
insulting  surname  of  the  stupid  aniirial,  whom  tliey 
found  he  resembled.  Violentl  v  enraged  at  tliis  affront, 
Ochus  said  that  he  would  make  them  sensible  he 
was  not  an  ass  but  a  lion,  and  that  the  ass,  whom 
tliey  despised  so  mucli,  should  eat  .tlieir  ox.  Ac- 
cordingly he  ordered  Apis  to  be  dragged  out  of  his 
temple,  and  sacrificed  to  an  ass.  After  m  hich  he 
made  his  cooks  dress,  and  serve  him  up  to  the 
officei-s  of  his  household.  This  piece  of  wit  incensed 
l>agoas.  As  for  the  archives,  he  redeemed  them 
afterwards,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  places  where 
it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them  :  But  the  affront, 
which  had  been  done  to  his  religion,  A^as  irreparable  ; 
and  that,  -  it  is  believed,  was  the  real  occasion  of  his 
master's  death. 

"  His  revenge  did  not  stop  there  :  he  caused  ano- 
tlier  body  to  be  interred  instead  of  the  king's,  and 
to  revenge  his  having  made  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold eat  the  god  Apis,  lie  made  cats  eat  his  dead  body, 
which  he  gave  them  cut  in  small  pieces  ;  and  ibr  his 
bones,  those  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives  and 
swords,  the  natural  symbols  of  his  cruelty.  It  is 
very  jirobable,  that  some  new  cause  had  awakened 
Li  the  heart  of  this  monster  his  ancient  resentment ; 

^  iEliaa.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  "  Plat,  do  Isid.  &  Osir.  p.  36;?. 

*yElian,  1.  vi.  c.  8. 
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without  Mhicli  it  is  nt)t  to  be  conceived,  that  he 
•jould  carry  his  barbarity  so  far  towards  his  master 
and  benefactor. 

After  the  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas,  in  whose  hands 
all  power  was  at  that  time,  placed  Arses  upon  the 
throne,  the  voiing-est  of  ail  the  late  kin^f's  sons,  and 
put  the  rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess  with  better 
security,  and  w  ithout  a  rival,  the  authority  he  had 
usurped.  He  gave  Arses  only  the  name  of  kiivr, 
whilst  he  reserved  to  himself  the  whole  power  of  the 
sovereignty.  But  perceiving  that  tlie  young  pnnce 
began  to  discover  Iris  wickedness,  and  was  taking 
measures  to  punish  it,  he  prevented  him  by  liaving 
him  assassinated,  and  destroyed  iiis  v.l\ole  family 
with  hiui. 

Bagoas,  after  having  rendered  tlie  throne  vacp.nt 
by  the  murder  of  Arses,  placed  Darius  upon  it,  the 
third  of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Persia,  iiis  true 
name  was  Cedomanus :  of  him  much  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

We  see  here  clearly  the  sad  effect  of  the  perni- 
cious policy  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  \\'ho,  to  ease  them- 
selves of  the  weight  of  public  business,  abandoned 
their  whole  authority  to  an  eunuch.  Bagoas  might 
have  more  address  and  understanding  than  the  rest, 
and  thereby  merit  some  distinction.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  wise  prince  to  distinguish  merit;  but  it  is 
equally  his  duty  to  continue  always  the  entire 
master,  judge,  and  arbiter  of  his  atfairs.  A  prince, 
like  Ochus,  that  had  made  the  greatest  criipes  serve 
as  steps  for  ascending  the  throne,  and  ^vho  had  sup- 
ported himself  in  it  by  the  same  measures,  deserved 
to  have  such  a  minister  as  Bagoas,  who  vied  w  itii 
his  master  in  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Ochus  experi- 
enced their  first  effects.  Had  he  desired  to  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  him,  he  should  not  have  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  render  him  formidable,  by  giviiig 
him  an  unlimited  po%\  er. 
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Sect.  VI.  Ahridgmeiif  of  the  Life  of  Demosthenes 
till  the  Time  of  his  /Ippearance  with  Honour  and 
Applause  in  the  public  Assemblies  against  Philip 
of  Macedon, 

As  Demosthenes  will  perform  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  volume,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  tile  reader  some  previous  idea  of  him,  and 
to  let  him  know  by  what  means  he  cultivated,  and  to 
what  a  degree  of  perfection  he  carried  his  talent  of 
eloquence;  which  made  him  more  formidable  to 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  enabled  him  to  render 
greater  services  to  his  country,  than  the  highest  mili- 
tarv'^  valour  could  have  done. 
A.M.  ''That  orator,  born  *  two  3'ears  after  Philip, 
36'23-  and  two  hundred  and  fourscore  before  Cicero,  was 
Ant.J.C.  jjy|.  ^]^Q  gQ^-j  q£  ^  ^jj.|.y  smoky  blacksmith,  as  ^  Ju- 
venal would  seem  to  intimate,  but  of  a  man  mode- 
rately rich,  who  made  considerable  profit  by  forges. 
Not  that  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  could  derogate  in 
the  least  from  his  reputation  :  his  vvorks  are  an  higher 
title  of  nobility  than  the  most  splendid  the  world 
affords.  '^Demosthenes  tells  us  himself,  that  his 
father  employed  tliirty  slaves  at  his  forges,  each  of 
them  valued  at  three  minas,  or  fifty  crowns ;  tvv-o 
excepted,  who  were  Avithout  doubt  the  most  expert 
in  the  business,  and  directed  the  work,  and  those 
were  each  of  them  worth  an  hundred  crowns.  It  is 
well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancientc> 
consisted  in  slaves.  Those  forces,  after  all  charges 
were  paid,  cleared  annually  thirty  minae,  that  is,  fif- 

?  P!ut.  In  Dcmost.  p  §47 — 849. 
sin  Orat.  i.  cont.  Aphob.  p.  S96. 

♦  The  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad. 

•|-  ^iiem  pater  urdentis  inusscEfuliginc  lippus, 
Acurhoiu  kforcipibus,  gUidiosqiie purunte 
JtvudCf  ^'  luteo  Vulctmo  ad  rhetora  ?Tti$ii. 

Juv.  Sat.  io. 
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teen  hundred  crowns.  To  this  first  manufactory, 
appropriated  to  the  forging  of  swords  and  such  kind  of 
arms,  he  added  anotlier,  wherein  beds  and  tables  of 
line  wood  and  ivorv  were  made,  which  brought  him 
in  yearh'-  twelve  mince.  In  this  only  twenty  slaves 
were  employed,  each  of  them  valued  at  two  min^, 
or  an  hundred  livres'. 

Demosthenes's  father  died  possessed  of  an  estate 
of  fourteen  talents'.  His  son  at  that  time  v\as  only 
seven  years  of  age.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fjli 
into  the  hands  of  sordid  and  avaricious  jg;uardians, 
who  had  no  view's  but  of  making  the  most  out  of 
his  fortune.  They  carried  that  base  spirit  so  far  as 
to  refuse  their  pupil's  masters  the  stipend  due  to 
them :  So  that  he  was  not  educated  with  the  care, 
wliich  so  excellent  a  genius  as  his  required  ;  besides 
which,  the  weakness  of  his  constiUition,  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  health,  in  conjunction  with  the  exces- 
sive fondness  of  a  mother  that  doated  upon  him, 
prevented  his  masters  from  obliging  him  to  apply 
much  to  his  studies. 

The  school  of  Isocrates*,  in  wliich  so  manv  greal 
men  had  been  educated,  was  at  that  time  the  most 
famous  at  Athens.  But  whether  the  avarice  of  De- 
mosthenes's guardians  prevented  him  from  improv- 
ing umler  a  master,  whose  price  was  very  high  \  or 
that  the  soft  and  placid  eloquence  of  Isocrates 
was  not  to  his  taste,  at  that  time  he  studied  under 
Isasus,  whose  characteristic  was  strength  and  vehe- 
mence. He  found  means  however  to  get  the  principles 
of  rhetoric  taught  by  the  former :  But  f  Plato  in 

'  About  ;^. 4.  10s.  ^  Fourteen  thousand  crowns. 

*  About  £.'i2.  10s. 

*  Isocrates — c>/Jus  e  Ixido,  tanquam  ex  eqiio  Trqjano,  innumcri 
principes  exienmt.     De  Orat.  n.  94. 

-f-  Lectiiuvisse  Platonon  atudiost-,  axidivisse  etiam,  Demostkene" 
dicitur:  idque  apparet  ex  genere  ii(  granditate  ^ermoiiis.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  n.  121. 

lUud  juyuruHdum,  per  c^sos  in  Marathone  ac  Salamine  pro- 
piignateres  Rcip.  satis  7ivinifestd  doc^t,  jinxceplorem  ejus  Plato 
n^fiftiissc.     Quint,  1,  xii.  c.  lo. 
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reality  contributed  the  most  to  form  Demosthenes ; 
he  read  his  works  with  great  application,  and  even 
received  lessons  from  him  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish in  tlie  ^vritings  of  tiie  disciple,  the  noble  and 
sublime  air  oftlie  master. 

"  But  he  soon  quitted  the  scliools  of  Isceus  ani? 
Plato  for  another,  under  a  diiferent  kind  of  direc- 
tion ;  I  niean,  to  frequent  the  bar,  of  ^vhich  this  ^^•as 
the  occasion.  The  orator  Callistratus  was  appoirited 
to  plead  in  a  full  assembly  the  cause  of  the  city  Oro- 
pus,  situated  between  Bceotiaand  Attica.  Chabrias, 
having  disposed  the  Athenians  to  march  to  the  aid 
of  the  Thebans,  who  were  in  great  distress,  tljcy 
hastened  thither,  and  delivered  them  from  the  ene- 
my. The  Thebans,  foi-getting  so  great  a  service, 
took  the  town  of  Oropus,  which  was  upon  their 
frontier,  from  the  Athenians.  "  Chabrias  was  sus- 
pected, and  charged  with  tieason  upon  this  occasion. 
Callistratus  was  chosen  to  plead  against  him.  The 
reputation  of  the  orator,  and  the  importance  of  the 
cause,  excited  curios!4;y,  and  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  city.  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  sixteen  years 
of  age,  earnestly  entreated  his  masters  to  carry  him 
with  them  to  the  bar,  that  he  might  be  present 
Ant.J  C.  ^^  ^^  famous  a  trial.  The  orator  was  heard  witln 
365.  great  attention,  and  having  had  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, was  attended  home  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious 
citizens,  wtio  seemed  to  vie  M-ith  each  other  in 
praising  and  admiring  hii^i.  The  young  man  was 
extremely  affected  with  the  honours,  which  he  saw 
paid  to  the  orator,  and  still  more  with  the  supreme 
influerice  of  eloquence  over  the  minds  of  men,  over 
which  it  exercises  a  kind  of  absolute  power.  He 
was  himself  sensible  of  its  effects,  and  not  being 
able  to  resist  its  charms,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up 
to  it,  from  thenceforth  renounced  all  other  studies 
sind  pleasures,  and  as  long  as  Callistratus  continued 

"  Aul.  Gel.  I.  iii.  c.  xiii.         "^Dcmost.  in  Midi.  p.  QH'}-. 
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iat  Athens,  he  never  quitted  him,  but  made  all  the 
improvement  he  could  from  his  precepts. 

The  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  was  against  his 
guardians,  ^vhom  he  obliged  to  refund  a  part  of -his 
fortune.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  ventured 
to  speak  before  the  people,  but  with  very  ii!  fortune. 
He  had  a  weak  voice,  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  a  very  short  breath;  notwithstanding  whichj 
ills  periods  were  so  long,  diat  he  was  often  obliged 
to  stop  in  tlie  midst  of  them  to  take  breath.  This 
occasioned  iiis  being  liissed  by  the  whole  audience  ; 
from  wlicnce  he  retired  entirely  discouraged,  and 
determined  to  renounce  for  ever  a  function  of  which 
he  believed  himself  incapable.  One  of  hi-,  auditors, 
wiio  through  all  tliese  imperfections,  had  observed  an 
excellent  fund  of  genius  in  bin),  and  a  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  came  very  near  that  of  P^n^icles,  gave 
him  new  spirit  from  the  grateful  idea  of  so  glorious  a 
resemblance,  and  the  good  advice  which  he  added 
to  it. 

He  ventured  therefore  to  appear  a  second  time 
before  the  })eople,  and  was  no  better  received  than 
before.  As  he  \\ithdrew,  hanging  down  his  head, 
and  in  the  utmost  confusion,  Satyrus,  one  of  the 
most  excellent  actors  of  those  times,  who  was  his 
friend,  met  him,  and  having  learnt  from  himself 
the  cause  of  his  being  so  much  dejected,  he  assured 
hiui  tiiat  the  evil  was  not  without  remedy,  and  that 
the  case  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  ima'i;ined.  Tie 
desired  him  only  to  repeat  some  of  So['hocles'  or 
Euripides's  verses  to  him,  whiLh  he  accordingly  did. 
Satyrus  s;)oke  them  after  him,  and  gave  them  such 
graces  by  the  tone,  gestiu'e,  and  spirit,  with  which 
he  pronounced  them,  that  <)emosthenes  hiuiself 
found  them  quite  different  fro  rri  what  thev  v.ere  in  bis 
own  miinner  of  speakhig.  He  perceived  plainly  whajt 
he  wanted,  and  applied  himself  to  the  acquiring  of  it. 

His  efforts  to  correct  his  natural  defect  of  utter- 
ance, and  to  perfect  liimself  in  pronunciation,   of 

VOL.    IV.  D  D 
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^vhich  his  friend  had  made  him  understand  the  value, 
seem  ahiiost  incredible,  and  prove,  that  an  indus- 
trious perseverance  can  surmount  all  things.     ''  He 
■stammered  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
nounce  some    letters ;    amongst  others,    that  with 
%\-hich  the  name  of  the  art  *  he  studied  begins  ;  and 
he  was  so  short-breathed,  that  he  could  not  utter 
a  whole  period  without  stoppinii.     He  at   length 
overcame  these  obstacles  by  putting  small  pebbles 
into  his  mouth,  and  pronouncing  several  verses  in 
that  manner  without  interruption;  and  that  walk- 
ing;, and  going  up  steep  and  difficult  places,  so  that, 
at  last,  no  letter  made  him  hesitate,  and  his  breath 
held  out  through  the  longest  periods.     ^  He  went 
also  to  the  sea  side,  and  whilst  the  waves  were  in 
the  most  violent  agitation,  he  pronounced  harangues, 
to  accustom  himself,   by  the  confused  noise  of  the 
waters,  to  the  roar  of  tlie  people,  and  the  tumultu- 
ous cries  of  public  assemblies. 

*  Demosthenes  took  no  less  care  of  his  action 
than  of  his  voice.  He  had  a  large  looking-glass  in 
his  house,  which  served  to  teach  him  gesture,  and 
at  which  he  used  to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  in 
public.  To  correct  a  fault,  which  he  had  contracted 
by  an  ill  habit,  of  continually  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
he  practised  standing  upright  in  a  kind  of  very  nar- 
row pulpit  or  rostrum,  over  which  hung  a  halbert,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  if  in  the  heat  of  action  that  mo- 
tion escaped  him,  the  point  of  the  weapon  might  serve 
at  the  same  time  to  admonish  and  correct  him. 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed  ;  for  it  was  by  this 
means,  that  he  carried  the  art  of  declaiming  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  ; 
whence,  it  is  plain,  he  well  knev/  its  value  and  im- 
portance. When  he  was  asked  three  several  times, 
which  quality   he    thought   most    necessary  in    an 

J  Cic.  1.  i.  d«  Orat.  u.  2(>o,  aGi.         =*  Quintil.  1.  -\.  c.  in. 
»Id.  !.  XI.  c.  3. 
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orator,  he  gave  no  other  answer  than  Pronunciation  \ 
insinuating,  by  making  that  reply*  three  times  suc- 
cessively, that  qualitication  to  be  the  only  one,  of 
\vhi'4i  the  want  could  be  least  concealed,  and  which 
was  the  most  capable  of  concealing  other  defects ; 
and  tliat  pronunciatic>n  alone  could  give  considerable 
weight  even  to  an  indiiferent  orator,  when"  without 
it,  the  most  excellent  could  not  hope  for  the  least 
success.  He  must  have  imd  a  very  high  opinion  of 
it,  since,  in  order  to  attain  a  perfection  in  it,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  instruction  of  Xeoptolemus,  the  most  ex- 
cellent comedian  then  in  being,  he  devoted  so  consi- 
derable a  sum  as  ten  thousand  drachmas '',  though  he 
was  not  very  rich. 

His  application  to  study  was  no  less  surprising. 
To  be  the  more  removed  from  noise,  and  less  sub- 
ject to  distraction,  he  caused  a  small  chamber  to 
be  made  for  him  under  ground,  in  \\  hich  he  some- 
times shut  himself  up  for  whole  months,  shaving  on 
purpose  half  his  head  and  face,  that  he  might  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  go  abroad.  It  was  there,  by 
the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  he  composed  the  ad- 
nvirable  orations,  vyhich  vjere  said  by  those  who 
envied  him,  to  smell  of  the  oil ;  to  imply  that  they 
were  too  elaborate.  ''  It  is  plain,"  replied  he, 
*'  yours  did  not  cost  vou  so  m.uch  trouble."  f  He 
rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  used  to  say, 
that  he  w^as  sorry  when  any  workman  was  at  his 
business  beiore  him.  '  We  may  judge  of  his  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  acquire  perfection  of  every 
kind,  from  the  pains  he  took  in  copying  Tiiucy- 
dides's  history  eight  times  with  his  own  hand,  in 

*  About  £^.i\o.  sterling.        '  Lucian.  advers.  Indoct.  p.  639. 

*  Actio  in  dicendo  un<i  doiniimtiir.  Sine  hue  summus  orator  cue 
numero  nulla  potest:  mediocris,  hdc  instnictus,  summos  seeps  saps- 
rare.  IIuLc  primus  dediise  Demosthenes  dicitur,  cinn  rogaretur  quid 
in  dicendo  esset  primuni;  huic  seamdas,  huic  tertias.  Cic.  de 
Orat,  I.  iii.  u.  213. 

■\  Cui  nan  sunt  audita;  Demosthenis  vi^ilice  ?  qui  dolere  ieaiebatf 
si  quando  opificuni  untelucund  victus  esset  indiisirid.  Tusc.  Qu«e.>t, 
1,  iv.  u.  44. 
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order  to  render  the  stvle  of  that  fvreat  man  familiar 
to  him. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised  his  talent 
of  eloqiien;:e  in  several  private  causes,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  lull  light,  and  mounted  tlie  tribunal,  to 
treat  there  upon  the  public  affairs ;  v,  itii  what  suc- 
cess we  shall  see  hereafter.  Cicero*  tells  us  th;^,t 
success  was  so  great,  that  all  (ireece  came  iji 
crowds  to  Athens  to  hear  Demosthenes  speak ; 
and  he  adds,  that  merit,  so  great  as  his,  could 
nf)t  but  h'ove  had  that  effect.  I  do  not  examine  in 
this  place  into  the  character  of  his  eloquence  "^ ;  I 
have  enlarged  sulficieutiy  upon  that  elseuhere;  I 
only  cop..-iiIer  its  wonderful  effects. 

If  we  n3ay  believe  Philip,  and  upon  this  point  he  is 
certainly  an  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority", 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  alone  did  him  more 
hurt  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athe- 
nians. His  harangues,  he  said,  were  like  machines 
.  of  war,  aiv;l  batteries  raised  at  a  distance  against 
him ;  by  which  he  overthrew  all  l)is  projects,  and 
ruined  his  enterprises,  without  its  being  possible  to 
j-revent  their  effect.  "  For  I  myself,"  says  Philip 
iji  him,  "  had  I  been  present,  and  heard  that  vehe- 
"  ment  orator  declaim,  should  have  concluded  the 
"  first,  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  declare 
"  war  agaiu"^!  me."  No  city  seemed  impregnaljle 
to  that  prince,  piovided  he  could  introduce  a  mule 
laden  with  gold  into  it :  but  he  confessed,  that,  to 
his  sorrow,  Demosthenes  was  invincible  in  that  re- 
spect, and  that  he  always  found  him  inaccessible  to 
his  presents.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  Philip, 
though  victor,  was  struck  with  extreme  dread  at  thjo 
prospect  of  the  great  danger,  to  \\hich  that  orator, 
by  the  powerful  league  he  had  been  the  sole  cause 

^  ^rt  ofsfii<l\!ng  the  Belies  Lettres,  Vol.  H. 

*  Luciaii.  in  Encoiii.  Doniosth.  p.  940,  941. 
*  Ne  illi'd  (juidetn  intelliifunt,  non  inodo  ita  viemoricc  proditiiin 
esse,  sed  ita  iiect'sss  fuisse,  ctirn  Danos^hencs  dicturiis  essct,  ut  con- 
cursus,  auditndi  causa,  ex  toed  Grctad  ^icrtnt.    In  lirut.  n,  239. 
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of  forming  against  him    had  exposed  both  himself 
and  liis  kingdom. 

^  x\ntipater  spoke  of  him  in  similar  terms.  "  I 
"  value  not/'  said  he,  "  the  Piraeus,  the  gallies, 
**  and  armies  of  the  Athenians.  For  what  have  we 
"  to  fear  from  a  people  continually  en!{)loycd  in 
"  games,  feasts,  and  Bacchanals?  Deo:iosthenes 
"  alone  gives  me  pain.  \Vithout  him  the  Athenians 
"  are  in  no  respect  ditfbrent  from  the  meanest  peopie 
''  of  Greece.  He  alone  excites  and  aniniates  them. 
"  It  is  he  that  rouses  them  frou)  their  lethargy  and 
"  stupefaction,  and  puts  their  arms  and  oars  into 
''  their  hands  almost  against  their  \\iil :  Incessantly 
"  representing  to  them  the  famous  battles  of  Mara- 
"  thon  and  Salamis,  he  transfornis  tliem  into  new 
"  men  by  the  ardour  of  his  discourses,  and  inspires 
"  them  v.ith  incredible  valoiu-and  fortitude.  Nothing 
"  escapes  his  penetrating  eyes,  nor  hi*  consummate 
*'  prudence.  lie  foresees  all  our  designs,  he  coun- 
"  termines  all  our  projects,  and  disconcerts  us  in 
"  every  thing;  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in 
"  him  and  wholly  follow  his  advice,  we  should  be 
"  irremediably  undone.  Nothing  can  tempt  him, 
"  nor  dim.inish  his  love  for  his  country.  AH  the 
"  gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more  access  to  him,  than 
"  that  of  Persia  did  formerly  to  Aristides." 

lie  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  give  this  glorious 
testimony  for  himself  in  making  good  his  defence 
against  .Eschines,  his  accuser  and  declarcHd  enemy. 
"  Whilst  all  the, orators  have  suffered  themselves  to 
*'  be  corrupted  by  the  presents  of  Pliilip  and  Alex- 
*'  ander,  it  is  svell  known."  savs  he,  ^^  that  neither  de- 
"  licate  conjunctures,  nor  engaging  expressions,  nor 
"  magnificent  promises,  nor  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  fa- 
"  vour,  nor  any  thing  in  the  world,  have  ever  been 
"  able  to  induce  me  to  relax  in  any  point  \\  liich  I 
^'  thought  favourable  either  to  the  rights  or  interest 
*'  of  my  country."  He  adds,  tliat  instead  of  acting  like 

^  Lucian.  ia  Encom.  Demosth.  p  934—930. 
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those  mercenary  persons,  who,  in  all  they  proposed, 
declared  for  such  as  paid  tlieni  best,  like  scales,  that 
always  incline  to  the  side  frcm  \a  hence  they  receive 
most ;  he,  in  all  the  counsels  he  had  given,  had  solely 
in  view  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  country,  and  that 
.  he  had  always  continued  inflexible  and  incorruptiUe 
by  the  Macedonian  gold.     The  sequel  ^^iil  shew 
.    v/hether  he  supported  that  character  to  the  end. 
Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  ascend  the 
tpjibunal,  or  rather  the  statesman,   who  is  goinij  to 
enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  public  aftairs, 
and  to  be  the  nrinciple  and  soul  of  all  the  great  en- 
terprises of  Athens  against  Philip  of  Alacedon. 


Sect.  VII.  Digressionupon  the  Manner  of  ^fitting 
out  Fleets  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  Exemptions 
and  other  Marks  of  Honour  granted  by  that  Cit]j 
to  such  as  had  rendered  it  great  Services. 

1  HE  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to 
have  had  place  in  that  part  of  the  preceding  volume, 
•where  I  have  treated  of  the  government  and  mari- 
time affairs  of  the  Athenians.  But  at  that  time,  I 
had  not  in  my  thoughts  those  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes which  speak  of  them.  It  is  a  deviation  fron> 
the  chain  of  the  history,  Vv  iiich  the  reader  m.ay  easily 
pass  over,  if  he  thinks  fit. 

The  word  Trier  arch -^  signifies  no  more  in  itself 
than  commanders  ofgallies.  But  those  citizens  ^vere 
also  called  Trierarchs,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  out 
the  gailies  in  time  of  war,  and  to  furnii^ll  them  with  all 
thin^is  necessary,  or  at  least  uitii  part  of  them. 

They  were  chosen  out  of  the  richest  of  the  people, 
and  there  was  no  fixed  number  of  them.  Sometimes 
two,  sometim.e^  three,  and  sometimes  even  ten  Trie^- 
archs  \vere  appointed  to  equip  one  vessel. 

*  At  lengih  the  number  of  Trierarchs  in  general  was 

s  Zi\nix;xpi.         ^  Uipian.  in  Olynth,  ii,  p.  33. 
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fixed  at  twelve  hundred  in  this  manner.  Athens  was 
divided  into  ten  tribes.  An  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  richest  citizens  of  each  tribe  were  nominated  to 
furnish  the  expences  of  these  armament? ;  and  thus 
each  tribe  furnishing  six  score,  the  number  of  the 
Trierarchs  amounted  to  twelve  hundred. 

Those  twelve  hundred  men  were  again  divicied 
into  two  parts,  of  six  hundred  each;  and  those  six: 
hundred  subdivided  into  two  more,  each  of  three 
hundred.  Ihe  tirst  three  hundred  were  chosen 
from  amongst  such  as  were  richest.  Upon  pressing 
occasions  they  advanced  the  necessary  expences,  and 
were  reimbursed  by  the  other  three  hundred,  who 
paid  their  proportion,  ^  the  state  of  their  affairs 
would  admit. 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  twelve 
hundred  were  divided  into  different  companies,  each 
consisting  of  sixteen  men,  who  joined  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  galley.  That  law  ^^•as  very  heavy  upon 
the  poorer  citizens,  and  radically  unjust,  as  it  de- 
creed that  this  number  of  sixteen  should  be  cho- 
sen by  their  age,  and  not  their  estates.  It  ordained 
that  all  citizens,  from  twenty-five  to  forty,  should 
-  be  included  in  one  of  these  companies,  and  contri- 
bute one  sixteenth ;  so  that  by  this  law  the  poorer 
citizens  were  to  contribute  as  much  as  the  most 
opulent,  and  often  found  it  impossible  to  supjjly 
an  expence  so  much  above  their  pouer.  Fron:? 
whence  it  happened,  that  the  fleet  was  either  not 
armed  in  time,  or  very  ill  fitted  out;  by  \Ahich 
means  xAithens  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunities 
for  action. 

'  Demosthenes,  always  intent  upon  the  public 
good,  to  remedy  these  inconveniencics,  proposed 
the  abrogation  of  this  law  by  another.  By  the 
latter,  the  Trierarchs  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the 
number  of  their  years,  but  the  value  of  their  for^ 
tunes.    Each  citizen,  whose  estate  amounted  to  ten 

'Deiflosth.  ill  Orat.  de  Clas>ib. 
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talents  *,  was  obliijed  to  fit  out  one  galley  at  his  owri 
expence,  and  if  to  twenty  talents,  two ;  and  so  on  in 
proportion.  Such  os  were  not  worth  ten  talents,  were 
to  join  with  as  many  others  as  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete that  sum,  and  to  fit  out  a  galley. 

Nothing  could  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demos- 
thenes, which  reformed  all  the  abuses  of  the  other. 
By  these  means  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  time,  and 
})rovided  with  all  things  necessary ;  the  poor  were 
considerably  relieved,  and  none  but  the  rich  dis- 
pleased with  it.  For,  instead  of  contributrng  only  a 
sixteenth,  as  by  the  first  law,  they  were  sometimes 
obliged  by  the  second  to  equip  a  galley  by  themselves, 
and  sometimes  two  or  more,  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  estates. 

The  rich  were  in  consequence  very  much  offended 

at  Demosthenes  u])on  this  regulation ;  and  it  was, 

without  doubt,  an  instance  of  no  small  courage  in 

him  to  disregard  ttieir  complaints,  and  to  hazard 

the  making  himself  as  many  enemies,  as  there  were 

powerful  citizens  in  Athens.     Let  us  hear  himself. 

"  "  Seeing,"  sayshe,  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  "that 

"  your  maritime^affairs  were  iri  the  2;reatest  decline, 

"  the  rich  possessed  of  an  immunity  purchased  at  a 

<«  very  low  rate,  the  citizens  of  middle  or  small  for- 

"  tunes  overv-v  helmed  witii  taxes,   and  the  repuhlic 

\  "itself^   in  consequence  of  these  inconveniencies, 

"  never  attemptins^;  any  thingtill  too  late  to  be  of  any 

"  avail,  I  had  the  courage  to  establish  a  law,  where- 

''  by  the  rich  are  restrained  to  their  duty,  the  poor 

"  relieved  from  oppression,  and  what  was  of  the  high- 

W  ''  est  importance,  the  republic  enabled  to  njake  the 

■'  r.ecessar}/  preparations  for  vvar  in  due  time."     lie 

adds,   that  there  was   notliing  the  rich  would  not 

have  given  him  to  forbear  the  proposing  of  this  law, 

pr  a^  least  to  have  suspended  its  execution  :  But  he 

did  hot  sutfcr  hiuiself  to  be  swayed  either  by  thciv 

^  Demo"^fii,  pro  C'esipfi.  p.  41Q0 
*  Ten  t'uousaud  crowns. 
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i^lireats  or  promises,  and  continued  firm  to  the  pub- 
lic ^ood. 

Not  having  been  able  to  make  him  change  his 
resolution,  they  contrived  a  stratagem  to  render  it 
ineffectual.  For  it  was  without  doubt  at  their  insti- 
gation, that  a  certain  person,  nam'd  Patroclus,  cited 
JJeniosthenes  before  the  judges,  and  prosecuted  him 
juridicallv  as  an  infringer  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 
The  accuser  having  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices 
on  his  side,  was  according  to  custom  fined  five  hun- 
dred drachmas*,  and  Demosthenes  acquitted  of  the 
charge.    He  himself  informs  us  of  these  particulars. 

I  much  doubt,  whether  at  Rome,  especially  in 
the  latter  times,  the  affair  v.ould  have  taken  this 
turn.  For  we  see,  that  whatever  attempts  were 
made  ])y  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  to  whatever 
extremity  the  quarrel  arose,  it  never  w  as  possible  to 
induce  the  rich,  who  were  far  more  powerful  and 
enterprising  than  those  of  Athens,  to  renounce  the 
possession  of  the  lands,  w  hich  they  had  usurped  in 
inanifest  contravention  of  the  institutions  of  the 
state.  The  law  of  Demosthenes  was  approved  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate  and  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Trie- 
rarchs  fitted  out  the  gallies,  and  their  equipment,  at 
their  own  expence.  The  state  paid  the  mariners 
and  soldiers,  generally  at  the  rate  of  three  Oboli^  or 
five-pence  a  day,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere. 
The  officers  had  greater  pay. 

The  Trierarch  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave 
all  orders  on  board.  When  there  were  two  of  them 
to  a  ship,  eacli  commanded  six  months. 

When  they  quitted  their  ofiice,  they  were  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  their  administration,  and 
flelivered  a  state,  of  the  vessel's  equipage  to 
their  successor,  or  tlie  republic.  The  successor 
Mas  obliged  to  go  immediately  and  fill  up  the 
vacant  place ;  and  if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  post 
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by  a   time   assigned   him,    he  ^vas  fined  for   his 
neglect. 

As  the  charge  of  Tiierarch  was  very  expensive, 
those  M'ho  were  nominated  to  it,  ^^•ere  admitted  to 
point  out  some  other  person  iicherthan  themselves, 
and  to  demand  that  they  should  be  put  into  their 
place  ;  nrovid-.d  they  were  ready  to  change  estates 
with  such  person,  and  to  act  in  the  function  of 
Trierarch  after  such  exchange.  This  law  was  insti- 
tilted  by  Solon,  and  was  called  ttie  lazv  of  ex- 
changes. 

Besides  the  equipm.ent  of  gallies,  which  must 
have  amounted  to  very  great  sum  ,  the  rich  had 
another  charge  to  support  in  the  time  of  war  ;  that 
was  the  extraordinary  taxes  and  imposts  laid  on 
their  estates ;  upon  which  sometimes  the  hun- 
dredth, sometimes  a  fiftieth,  and  even  a  twelfth, 
were  levied,  according  to  the  different  necessities  of 
tlie  state. 

^  Nobody  at  Athens,  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, could  be  exempted  fi'om  these  two  charges, 
except  the  Nnvemviri,  or  nine  Archons,  wh.o  were 
not  obliged  to  fit  out  gallies.  So  that  we  see  clearly, 
that  without  ships  or  money,  the  republic  was 
not  in  a  condition,  either  to  support  wars,  or  defend 
itself 

There  were  other  iinmunities  and  exemptions, 
which  were  granted  to  such  as  had  rendered  great 
services  to  the  republic,  and' sometimes  even  to  all 
their  descendants  :  such  as  maintairjng  the  public 
places  for  the  exercises  with  all  things  neceesary  for 
such  as  frequented  them ;  instituting  a  public  feast 
for  one  of  tlie  ten  tribes ;  and  defraying  the  expences 
of  games  and  shows ;  all  ivhich  amounted  to  great 
sums. 

These  immunities,  as  has  already  been  said,  were 
marks  of  honour  and  rewards  for  services  rendered 
the  stiite  ;  as  well  as  statues  ^^  hich  were  erected  tc 

*Demosth.  advers.  Lept.  p.  54^5. 
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great  men,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  was  granted 
to  strangers,  and  the  privilege  of  being  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  expence.  Tiiaview  of 
Athens  in  these  honourable  distinctions,  which  ^vere 
sometimes  perpetuated  through  famihes,  was  to  ex- 
press tlieir  high  sense  of  gratitude,  and  to  kindle  at 
the  same  time  in  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  a  noble 
thirst  of  slory,  and  an  ardent  love  for  their  country. 

Besides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  the  deliverers  of  Athens,  their  descen- 
dants were  for  ever  exempted  from  all  public  em- 
ployments, and  enjo3'^ed  that  honourable  privilege 
many  ages  after. 

""  As  Aristides  died  without  any  estate,  and  left 
his  son  Lysimachus  no  other  patrimony  but  his  a;lorv 
and  poverty,  the  republic  gave  him  an  hundred  acres 
of  wood,  and  as  much  arable  land,  in  Euboea,  besides 
an  hundred  minse*  at  one  payment,  and  four  drach- 
mas, or  forty  pence  a  day. 

"  Athens,  in  the  services  which  were  done  it, 
regarded  more  the  good  will  than  the  action  itself. 
A  certain  person  of  Cyrene,  named  Epicerdus,  be- 
ing at  Syracuse  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated, 
touched  \vidi  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  priso^ 
ners  dispersed  in  Sicily,  whom  lie  saw  ready  to  ex- 
pire for  want  of  food,  distributed  an  hundred 
minae  amongst  them,  that  is,  about  two  hundred 
&nd  forty  pounds.  Athens  adopted  him  into  the 
number  of  its  citizens,  and  granted  him  all  the  im- 
piunities  before  mentioned.  Some  time  after,  in 
the  war  against  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  same  Epicer- 
dus gave  the  city  a  talcnt-j-.  These  wei'e  but  small 
matters  on  eitiier  occasion  with  reiiard  to  the  "^ran- 
deur  and  power  of  Athejis ;  but  they  were  deeply 
affected  with  the  good  mil  of  a  stranger,  who 
without  any  view  of  interest,   in  a  time  of  publig 

^'  Demosth;  in  Orat.  ad  Lep.  p.  55S.  "  Ibid.  p.  737, 

*  About  two  hundred  and  fo:ty  pounds, 
f  A  thou.'?ancj  ttowns. 
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calamity,  exhausted  himself  in  some  measure  for 
the  relief  of  those,  wl'h  whom  he  had  no  connexion, 
and  from  whom  he  hud  nothino;  to  expect. 

*  The  Siime  Athens  granted  the  freedom  of  their 
city,  and  an  cxenr|)lion  fions  customs,  to  Leiicon,  who 
reigned  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  his,  children,  he- 
cause  they  imported  from  the  lands  of  that  prince  a 
considerable  quantity  of  corn,  of  which  tl'.ey  were 
in  extreme  want,  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon 
■*vhat  came  from  foreign  parts.  Leucon,  in  his  turn, 
not  to  he  outdone  in  generosity,  exempted  the 
Athenian  merchants  from  tiie  duty  of  a  thirtieth 
that  was  imposed  upon  ail  grain  exported  from  his 
dominions,  and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  su})ply- 
ing  themselves  with  corn  in  his  country  m  preference 
to  all  other  people.  '^J'hat  exemption  amounted  to 
a  considerable  sum.  .  For  t'ney  brouglit  from  thence 
alone  two  millions  of  qucuters  of  corn,  of  v/hich 
the  tliirtieth  part  amounted  to  almost  seventy  thou-r 
sand. 

Tiie  cliildren  of  Conon  and  Chabrias  were  also 
granted  an  imnmnity  from  public  offices.  The 
nariies  alone  of  ti.ose  illustrious  generals  sufficiently 
justify  that  liberality  of  the  Athenian  people.  A 
person,  however,  called  T>eptines,  out  of  a  mis- 
taken zeal  for  the  public  good,  proposed  the  abro- 
gation by^a  new  law  of  all  the  grants  of  that  kind, 
which  had  been  made  from  tin^.e  immeniorial ;  ex- 
cept those  which  regarded  the  posterity  of  l:Iavmo-^. 
dius  and  Aristogiton ;  and  to  enact,  that  for  the 
future  the  people  should  iiot  be  permitted  to  grant 
such  privileges. 

Demosthenes  strongly  opposed  this  law,  thougii 
with  great  delicacy  tow  ards  the  person  who  proposed 
it ;  praising  his  good  intentions,  and  not  speaking 
of  him  but  with  esteem ;  a  much  more  efficaciotis 
manner  of  refuting,  than    those  violent  invectives^ 

*  Deracslh.  in  Orat.  ad.  Lep,  p.  5^5,  546. 
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and  that  eager  and  passionate  style,  which  serve  only 
to  a'iienate  the  peoiVie,  and  to  render  an  orator  sus- 
pected, vvh.o  discredits  liis  cause. hiiiiselt,  and  shews 
its  weak  side,  by  subi^titutin^-  railing  in  the  place  of 
reasons,  which  are  aio!!e  capable  of  convincing. 

After  having  shewn,-  that  so  odious  a  reform 
v.oiiid  prove  of  litde  or  no  advantage  to  the  republic, 
from  the  iticonsiderable  nuniher  of  the  exempted 
pei'sons ;  he  goes  on  to  expose  its  inconvenicncies, 
and  sets  them  in  a  full  light 

"  It  is  first,"  says  he,  "  doing  injury  to  the  me- 
"■  niory  of  those  great  men,  ^-ihose  merit  the  sti'te 
*'  intended  to  ackno^vledge  and  revvard  h\  such  ini- 
*'  munitits  ;  it  is  in  soiiie  manner  calling  in  question 
"  the  services  they  have  done  their  eouniry  ;  it  is 
'*  throwing  a  suspicion  upon  theii-  great  actions, 
*'  injurious  to,  if  not  destructive  of,  their  glorv. 
'*  And  were  they  now  alive  and  present  in  this 
"  assembly,  which  of  us  all  would  presume  to  otter 
"  them  such  an  athont?  Should  not  the  respect 
"  we  owe  their  memories  make  us  consider  them  as 
"  ahvays  alive  and  present  r 

"  But  if  we  are  little  affected  uith  what  concerns 
"  them,  can  we  be  insensible  to  our  own  interest? 
''  Besides  that  cancelling  so  ancient  a  law  is  to 
"  condemn  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  v/hat 
**  shame  shall  we  bring  upon  ourselves,  and  \vhat  an 
•'  injury  sliall  we  do  our  reputation?  The  glory  of 
"  Athens,  and  of  every  well-aoverned  state,  is  to 
''  value  itself  upon  its  gratitude  ;  to  keep  its  word 
"  religionsly,  and  to  be  true  to  all  its  engagements. 
"  A  private  person  that  fails  in  these  respects,  is 
"  hated  and  abhorred  ;  and  who  is  not  afraid  of 
"■  being  reproached  ,  with  injyratitude  ?  And  sliall 
"  the  commonwealth,  in  cancelling  a  law  that  has 
"  received  tlie  sanction  of  })ublic  authority,  and 
"  been  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  the  usage  of 
"  many  ages,  be  guilty  of  so  scandalous  a  prevari- 
"  cation?  We  prohibit  lying  in  the  very  markets 
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''  under  heavy  penalties,  and  require  truth  and  faith 
"  to  be  observed  in  them ;  and  shall  we  renounce 
"  them  ourselves  by  the  revocation  of  grants,  passed 
''  in  all  their  forms,  and  upon  which  every  private 
"  man  has  a  light  to  insist  ? 

"  To  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  to  ex- 
"  tinguish  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens  all  emula- 
"  tion  for  glory,  all  desire  to  distinguish  tliemselves 
"  by  great  exploits,  all  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
*'  weltare  of  their  country ;  w  hich  are  the  gi'eat 
"  sources  and  principles  of  almost  all  the  actions 
"  of  life.  And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  object  the 
*'  example  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  giant  no 
"  such  exemptions:  Do  we  repent  our  not  resem- 
'•  bling  them  in  many  things ;  and  is  there  any  wis- 
•'  dom  in  proposing  their  defects,  and  not  their  vir- 
"  tues,  for  our  imitation  .- " 

Demosthenes  concludes  with  demanding  the  law 
of  exemptions  to  be  retained  in  all  its  extent,  v.  ith 
this  exception,  that  all  persons  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  it,  but  those  who  had  a  just  title 
to  them ;  and  that  a  strict  enquiry  should  be  made 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  plain  tliat  I  have  only  made  a  very  slight 
extract  in  this  place  of  an  exceeding  long  discourse, 
and  that  I  designed  to  express  only  the  spirit  and 
sense,  without  contuiing  myself  to  the  method  and 
expressions  of  it. 

There  was  a  meanness  in  Leptines's  desiring  to 
obtain  a  trivial  advantage  for  tl>e  republic,  by  re- 
trenching the  moderate  expences  that  w  ere  an  ho- 
nour to  it,  and  in  no  degree  burdensome,  whilst 
there  were  other  abuses  of  far  greater  importance 
to  reform. 

Such  marks  of  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a 
family,  jierpttuate  also  in  a  state  an  ardent  zeal  tor 
its  happiness,  and  a  wami  desire  to  distinguisii 
that  passion  by  glorious  actions.  It  is  not  witliout 
r^ain  I  lind  amongst  oursehes,  that  part  of  tlie 
iS 
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privileges,  granted  to  the  family  of  the  rvfaid  of 
Orleans,  have  been  retrenched.  ^  Charles  VII.  had 
ennobled  her,  lier  fatlier,  three  brothers,  and  all  their 
descendants,  even  by  the  female  hne.  In  1614, 
at  the  request  of  the  attorney  general,  the  article  of 
no&ility  on  ttiQ  women's  side  was  retrenched. 

f  Mtzerai. 
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Sect.  I,'  T7ie  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Philip.  Be^ 
ginning  of  his-  Reion.  h'isj'rst  Cimquests.  The 
Birth  of  Alexander. 

iViACEDON  was  an  hereditary  kingdom,  situated 
in  ancient  Thrace,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  mountains  of  Thessaly  ;  on  the  east  by  Bceotia 
and  Pieria ;  on  the  west  l)y  the  Lyncestse ;  and 
on  the  north  by  Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia.  But 
after  Philip  had  conquered  part  of  Thrace  and  Illy- 
rium,  tiiis  kingdom  extended  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  the  river  Strymon.  Edessa  was  at  first  the 
capital  ot  it,  but  atterwards  resigned  that  honour  to 
Pella,  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander. 

Philip,  whose  history  we  are  going  to  write,  was 
the  sonof.Amyntas  II.  who  is  reckoned  the  sixteenth 
king  of  jMacedon  from  Caranus,  \\  ho  had  founded 
that  kingdom  about  fonr  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before ;  that  is,  in  the  Year  of  the  World  3210,  and 
19 
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pefore  Christ  794.  The  history  of  aH  these  monarchs 
is  sufficiently  obscure,  and  includes  little  more  than 
several  wars  with  the  Illyrians,  the  Thracians,  and 
other  neighbouring  people. 

The  kings  of  ?\lacedon  pretended  to  descend  from 
Hercules  by  Caranus,  and  consequently  to  be 
Greeks  by  extraction.  Notwithstanding  this,  De- 
mosthenes often  styles  them  Barbarians,  especially  in 
his  invectives  against  Philip.  The  Greeks,  indeed, 
gave  this  name  to  all  other  nations,  without  except- 
ino-  the  Macedonians.  ^  iVlexandcr,  kins  of  IMace- 
don,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Avas  excluded,  upon 
pretence  of  his  being  a  Barbarian,  from  the  Olympic 
games  ;  and  was  not  admitted  to  share  in  them,  till 
alter  having  proved  his>^ being  descended  originally 
from  Argos.  ^  The  above-mentioned  Alexander, 
when  he  went  over  from  the  Persian  camp  to  that 
of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  latter,  that 
-Mardonius  was  determined  to  surprise  them  at  dayr 
break,  justified  his  perfidy  by  his  ancient  descent, 
which  he  declared  to  be  from  the  Greeks. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it 
beneath  them  to  live  at  different  .times  under  the 
protection  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Spar- 
tans, changing  their  alliances  as  it  suited  their  in- 
terest. Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  Thu- 
cydides.  One  of  them,  named  Pcrdiccas,  with 
whom  the  Athenians  were  dissatisfied,  became  their 
tributary;  which  continued  from  their  settlino-  a 
colony  in  Amphipolis,  under  Agnon  the  son  of 
Nicias,  about  forty-eight  years  before  the  Pelopoii- 
nesian  war,  till  Brasidas,  the  Lacedg?raonian  gene- 
ral, about  the  fifth  or  sixth  3'ear  of  that  v.ar,  raised 
tiiat  whole  |irovince  against  them,  and  drove  them 
from  the  frontiers  gf  Alacedon. 

We  shall  soon  see  this  Macedon,  which  fortneiiy 
(lad  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  become,   under  Philip, 

■^  IleioJ.  1.  V.  c.  ti-2.  ^  Idem,  I  v!.  c  44., 
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the  arbiter  of  Greece;  and  triumph,  under  Alex- 
ander, over  ail  the  forces  of  Asia. 
A.  M.         Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,   began  to  reign  the 
3606.^    third  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad.     Having 
Ant.  J.C.  ^^^Q  ^,gj,y  ygj^y  g^^^^j.  jjggjj  warmly  attacked  by  the 

^  ■  Illyrians,  and  dispossessed  of  a  great  part  of  his 
kingdom,  which  he  thought  it  scarce  possible  for  him 
ever  to  recover  again,  he  had  addressed  liimseif  to 
the  Olvnthians;  and  in  order  to  engage  them  the 
more  finnly  in  his  interest,  had  given  up  to  them 
a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  city.  According  to  some  authors,  Argsus, 
who  was  of  the  blood  royal,  being  supported  by  the 
Athenians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  Macedonia,  reigned  there  two 
A.  M.  y^ars.  *  Amyntas  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the 
3621.     Thessaiians;  upon  which  he  was  desirous  of  resum- 

Ant.  J.C.  jng  the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  nothing  but 
^  ^'  the  unfortunate  situation  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him 
to  resign  to  the  Olynthians.  This  occasioned  a  war ; 
but  Amyntas,  not  being  strong  enough  to  make 
head  singly  against  so  powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  sent  him  succours, 
and  enabled  him  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Olyn- 
thians, who  threatened  him  with  a  total  and  im- 
pending ruin.  ''  It  was  then  that  Amyntas,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  he  had  sent  a  de- 
putation, engaged  to  unite  with  them  in  enabling  the 
Athenians  to  possess  themselves  of  Amphipolis,  de- 
claring that  this  city  belonged  to  the  last-mentioned 
people.  This  close  alliance  was  continued  after  his 
death  \^ idi  queen  Eurydice,  his  widow,  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 
A.  M.         Phihp,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntas,  was  born  the 

A  ^tVc    ^^^^  y^^^  ^^^^^  monarch  declared  war  against  the 

383.    '  Olynthians.     This  Philip  was  father  of  Alexander 

the  Great;  for  we  cannot  distinguish  him  better, 

*Diod.  I.  xiv.  p.  307,  341.     ^JEschin.  deFals.  Legat.p.  400. 
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than  by  calling  him  the  father  of  such  a  son,   as 
*  Cicero  observes  of  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

^  Amyntas  died,  after  having  reigned  twenty-four    A.  M. 
vears.      He  left  three  legitimate  children,    whom    ^  ^^^9- 

^'  .  .  ^         .  7\  lit  J  C 

Eurydice  had  brought  him,    viz.  Alexander,   Per-      ^y-. 
diccas,  and  Philip,   and  a  natural  son  named  Pto- 
lemy. 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  as  eldest  son.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  was  engaged  in 
a  sharp  war  against  the  Illyrians,  neighbours  to,  and 
perpetual  enemies  of,  ]\Iacedonia.  Having  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  them,  he  put  Pliilip,  his  younger 
brother,  an  infant,  into  their  hands,  by  way  of  hos- 
tage, who  was  soon  sent  back  to  him.  Alexander 
reigned  but  one  year. 

The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to  Perdiccas,  A.  M. 
his  brother,  who  was  become  eldest  by  his  death  ;  *  j^^  ^j  ^ 
but  Pausanias,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  w  ho  had  3-^.' 
been  exiled,  disputed  it  "vvith  him,  and  was  supported 
by  a  great  number  of  IMacedonians.  He  began  by 
seizing  some  fortresses.  liappily  for  the  new  king, 
Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  country,  whither  the 
Athenians  had  sent  him  v/ith  a  small  fleet ;  not  to 
besiege  Amphipolis  as  yet,  but  only  to  take  a  view 
of  the  place,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  besieging  it.  Eurydice,  hearing  of  liis  arrival, 
besought  him  to  pay  her  a  visit,  intending  to  request 
his  assistance  against  Pausanias.  When  he  was  come 
into  the  palace,  and  had  seated  himself,  the  afflicted 
fjueen,  the  better  to  excite  his  compassion,  takes 
her  two  children,  Perdiccas  and  f  Philip,  and  sets 
the  former  in  the  arms,  and  the  latter  on  the  knees 
of  Iphicrates ;  and  then  thus  addresses  him :  "  Re- 
"  member,   Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas,  the  father  of 

"  Diod.  p.  373.     Justin.  1.  vii.  c  4. 
^  iEsch.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  399,  400. 

*  M,  Cato  sententiam  dixit,  hvjus  nostri  Catonis  pater.  Ut 
enif/i  coEleriex  patribus,  sic  hie,  qui  lumen  illud  prc§e7iuit,  ezjUio 
est  nominandus.     De  Offic.  1.  iii.  n.  66. 

+  Philip  was  not  thea  less  than  nine  years  old.  •  " 

E  E  2 
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^^  these  unhappy  orphans,  had  aiAays  a  love  foi 
*'  your  country,  and  adopted  you  for  his  son.  This 
''  double  tie  lays  \ou  under  a  double  obHgation. 
"  The  amity  which  that  king  entertained  for  Athcn-, 
^'  requires  that  you  should  acknowledge  us  publicly 
*'  ibr  your  friends  ;  and  tlie  tenderness  which  thai 
*'  father  had  for  your  person,  claims  from  you  the 
"  heart  of  a  brother  towards  these  children."  Iphi- 
crates,  moved  with  this  sight  and  discourse,  expelled 
the  usurper,  and  restored  the  lawful  sovereign. 

^  Perdiccas*  did  not  long  continue  in  tranquillity. 
A  new  enemy,  more  formidable  than  the  first,  soon 
invaded  his  repose.     This  was  Ptolemy  his  brother, 
the  natural  son  of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed.- 
He  might  possibly  be  the  eldest  son,  and  claim  the 
crown  as  such.     The  two  brothers  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  their  claim   to  Pelopidas,  general  of  tiie 
Thebans,  still  more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his 
valour.  Pelopidas  determined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas ; 
and  having  judged  it  necessary  to  take  pledges  on 
both  sides,  in  order  to  oblige  the  two  competitors 
to  observe  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  they  had 
accepte-d,  among  other  hostages,   he  canied  Philip 
with  him  to  f  Thebes,  where  he  resided  several  years. 
lie  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  Eurydice,  on  yielding 
up  this  much-loved  son,  earnestly  besought  Pelopidas. 
to  procure  him  an  education  worthy  of  his  birth,  and 
of  the  citv  to  w  hich  he  ^^■as  going  an  hostage.     Pe- 
lopidas placed  him  with  Epaminondas,  who  had  a 
celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher  in  his  house  for 
the  education  of  his  son.     Philip  improved  greatly 

i  Plutarch.  In  Pelop.  p.  292. 

•  Plutarch  supposes,  that  it  was  with  Alexander  that  Pto- 
lemy disputed  the  empire,  vvhich  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
viith  the  relation  of  Aschines,  who,  being  his  contenipornry, 
is  more  worthy  of  credit.  I  have  therefore  thought  proper 
to  substitute  Perdiccas-initead  of  Alexander. 

+  Thebis  triennio  obses  hubittis,  prima  pucritice  rudhventa  in 
urbe  .<^tieritatis  nnlicpict,  l>;  in  domo  Epuminondie  sitmini  a;  philo- 
sophi  df  imperctons,  dtposuii..  Jusiin.  1.  vii.  c.  5.  Philip 
lived  ia  Thfebss  KOt  only  three,  but  nine  or  .ten  years. 
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by  the  instructions  of  his  preceptor,  and  much  more 
bv  those  of  Epaniinondas,  under  whom  he  undoubt- 
edly made  some  campaigns,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  this  circumstance.  He  could  not  possibly 
have  had  a  more  excellent  master,  whether  for  \\ar 
or  the  conduct  of  life  ;  for  this  illustrious  Thcban  was 
at  the  same  time  a  great  philosopher,  that  is  to  say, 
a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  a  great  commander  as 
.  well  as  a  greaT  statesman.  Philip  was  very  proud  of 
liavinn;  been  his  pupil,  and  proj)osed  him  as  a  model 
to  himself;  and  most  liappy  would  he  ha\e  been, 
could  he  have  copied  him  perfectly !  Perhaps  he 
borrowed  from  Epaminondas  his  activity  in  war, 
and  his  promptitude  in  improving  opportunities, 
which  however  formed  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  merit  of  this  illustrious  personage.  But 
with  regard  to  his  temperance,  his  justice,  his  disin- 
terestedness, his  sincerity,  his  magnanimity,  his  cle- 
mency, which,  rendered  him  truly  great,  these  were 
virtues  which  Philip  had  not  received  from  nature, 
and  did  not  acquire  by  imitation. 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then 
forming  and  cherishing  in  their  bosom  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  Greece.  "  After  Philip  had  spent 
nine  or  ten  years  in  their  city,  the  news  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Alacedoh  made  him  resolve  to  leave  Thebes 
clandestinelv.  Accordingly  he  steals  away,  makes  the 
utmost  expedition,  and  hnds  the  ^Macedonians  in  the 
deepest  consternation  at  having  lost  their  king  Perdie- 
cas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  great  battle  by  the  II- 
lyrians,  but  much  m.ore  so,  at  finding  they  had  as 
many  enemies  as  neighbours.  The  Illyrians  were  on 
the  point  of  returning  into  the  kingdoiii  with  a  greater 
.force;  the  Peonians  infested  it  with  perpetual  incur- 
sions :  Tiie  Thracians  were  determined  to  place 
Pausanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  abandoned  his 
pretensions;  and  the  Athenians  were  bringing  Ap- 
gseus,  ^vhom  ]\iantias  their  general  was  ordered  to 
support  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of 

''-Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  407.    .^J3tla.  b  vli.  c.^. 
.   E  E  3 
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troops.    Macedonia  at  that  time  wanted  a  man  to 
govern,  and  had  only  a  child  in  Amyntas,  the  son  of 
Perdiccas,    and  la\\l"ul  heir  of  tlie  crown.     Philip 
governed  the  kingdom  for  some  time,  by  the  title  of 
guardian  to  the  prince ;  but  very  soon  the  subjects, 
justly  alarmed,  deposed  the  nephew  in  favour  of  the 
uncle ;  and  instead  of  the  heir,   whom  nature  had 
given  them,  set  him  upon  the  throne  \vhom  the  present 
conjuncture  of  affairs  required;  persuaded  that  the 
.    ,j      laws  of  necessity  are  superior  to  all  others.  *  Accord- 
•^6^^'     iogly,  Philip,   at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  ascended 
A.it.J.C.   the  throne  the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad. 
360.  'Yhe  new  king,   v\ith  great  coolness  and  presence 

of  mind,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people,  /iccordingly,  he  provides 
for,  and  remedies  evei-y  thing,  revives  tlie  despond- 
ing courage  of  the  Macedonians,  and  reinstates  and 
disciplines  the  army.  ^  He  was  inflexibly  rigid  in 
the  last  point,  Avell  knowing  that  tlie  success  of  his 
enterprises  depended  on  it.  A  soldier,  who  was 
very  thirstv,  went  out  of  the  ranks  to  drink  ;  Philip 
punished  him  with  great  severity.  Another  sol- 
diur,  who  ought  to  have  stood  to  his  arms,  laid  them 
down  :  Him  he  immediately  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death. 

It  was  at  tliis  time  that  he  established  the'IMace- 
donian  phalanx,  which  afterwards  became  so  ianious, 
and  was  the  choicest  and  the  best  disciplined  body  of 
troops  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  might  dispute 
the  pre-eminence  in  those  respects  with  the  Greeks 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  up 
the  plan,  or  at  least  improved  it  from  the  idea  suggest- 
ed by  '  Homer.  That  poet  describes  the  union  of  tlie 
Grecian  commanders  under  the  image  of  a  battalion, 
the  soldiers  of  which,  by  the  assemblage  or  conjunction 
of  their  shields,  form  a  body  impenetrable  to  the  ene- 
my's darts.     I  rather  believe  that  Philip  foimed  the 

*  Died.  1.  xvi.  p.  407 — 413.  ^  Slian.  J.  xiy.  c.  49. 

Uliad.  N.  V.  130. 
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idea  of  the  phalanx  from  the  lessons  of  Epaminondas, 
and  the  sacred  battalion  of  the  Thebans.  He  treated 
tliose  chosen  foot-soldiers  with  peculiar  distinction, 
honoured  them  with  the  title  of  his  *  comrades  or 
companions;  and  by  such  marks  of  honour  and 
confidence  induced  them  to  bear,  without  any  mur- 
muring, tiie  hardest  fatigues,  and  to  confront  the 
greatest  dangers  with  intrepidity.  Such  familiarities 
as  these  cost  a  monarch  little,  and  are  of  no  common 
advantage  to  him.  I  shall  insert,  at  the  end  of  this 
section,  a  uiore  particular  description  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  made  of  it  in  battles.  I  shall  borrow 
from  Polybius  this  description,  the  length  of  which 
would  too  much  interrupt  the  series  of  our  history  ; 
yet  being  placed  separately,  may  probably  please, 
especially  by  the  judicious  reflections  of  a  man  so 
well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  as  that  historian. 

One  of  the  first  tilings  Philip  took  care  of  was, 
the  negociating a  captious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  • 
^\  hose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  was  not  wil- 
ling to  make  his  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign 
hitherto  but  ill  established.  He  therefore  sent  am- 
bassadors to  iVthens,  spares  neither  promises  nor  pro- 
testations of  amity,  and  at  last  was  so  happy  as  to 
conclude  a  treatv,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  advantciges  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  does  not  seem  so  much 
to  act  like  a  monarch  of  but  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
as  like  a  politician  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation;  and  who,  without  the  assistance  of 
experience,  was  already  sensible,  that  to  know  when 
to  lose  at  a  proper  season  is  to  gain.  "  He  had  seized 
upon  Amphipolis,  a  city  situated  on  the  frontiers  of 
his  kingdom,  which  consequently  stood  vei'y  con- 
venient for  him..  He  could  not  keep  it,  as  that 
would  have  weakened  his  army  too  much,  not   to 

"  Polyaen.  Stratag.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 
•  Ils^sTatgo?  signifies,  literally,  a  fellow-foot-soldier. 
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mention  that  the  Athenians,  whose  friendship  it  was 
his  interest  to  preserve,  would  have  heen  exasperated 
at  his  holding  a  place  which  they  claimed  as  their 
colony.  On  the  other  side,  he  was  determined  not 
to  give  up  to  his  enemies  one  of  the  keys  to  his  domi- 
nions. He  therefore  took  the  resolution  to  declare 
that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  inhabitants  to  go- 
vern themselves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  manner 
to  set  them  at  variance  with  their  ancient  masters. 
At  the  same  time  he  disarm.ed  the  Peonians  by  dint 
of  promises  and  presents ;  resolving  to  attack  them, 
after  he  had  disunited  his  enemies,  and  weakened 
them  by  that  disunion. 

This  address  and  subtlety  establislied  him  more 

lirmly  on  the  throne,  and  he  soon  found    himself 

without  competitors.     Having  barred  tlie  entrance 

of  his  kingdom  to  Pausanias,   he  marches  against 

Argceus,  comes  up  with  him  in  the  road  from  iEgap 

to  j\Iethonc,   defeats  him,  kills  a  great  number  of 

his  soldiers,  and  takes  a  multitude  prisoners ;  attacks 

the  Peonians,  and  subjects  them  to  his  power.     He 

afterwards  turns  his  arms  against  the  Illyrians,  cuts 

them  to  pieces,  and  obliges  them  to  restore  to  him  all 

the  places  possessed  by  them  in  Macedonia. 

A.  IM.         Much    about    this    time    the    Athenians   acted 

3646.     ^.\^\^  i}-^Q  greatest  generosity  towards  the  inhabitants 

"*.'g*  *  of  EubcBa.     That  island,  wliich  is  separated  from 

Eoeotia  by  the  Euripus,  v\as  so  called  from  its  large 

and  beautiful  pasture  hnds,  and  is  now  called  Nc- 

gropont.     "  It  had  been  subject  to  the  Athenians;, 

who  had  settled  colonies  in  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  the 

two  principal  cities  of  it.     Thucydides  relates  that 

in  the  Peioponnesian  v.ar,  the  revolt  of  the  pLiba^ans 

dismayed  tlie  A^thenians  very  much,  because  they 

drew  greater  revenues  from  thence  than  from  Attica. 

ll'rom  that  time  Euboea  became  a  prey  to  factions  ; 

and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are- now  spealdng,  one 

"  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  4.    Tlmcyd.  1.  viil.  p.  613.  Dcniosth. 
pro  Cu-.ii'iph.  }).  489.    ^^schin.  contra  Ctcsiph.  p.  441. 
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of  these  factions  implored  the  assistance  of  Tb.ebes, 
and  the  other  of  Athens.  At  first  the  Thebans  met 
A\  itli  no  obstacle,  and  easily  made  the  faction  they 
espoused  triumphant.  However,  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenians,  matters  took  a  very  different  turn. 
Though  they  were  very  much  offended  at  the  £u- 
boeans,  who  had  behaved  very  injuriously  towards 
them,  nevertheless,  sensibly  affected  with  the  great 
danger  to  wliich  they  were  exposed,  and  forgetting 
their  private  resentments,  they  immediately  gave 
them  such  powerful  succour  both  by  sea  and  land, 
that  in  a  fe\v  days  they  forced-  the  Thebans  to  re- 
tire. And  now,  being;  absolute  nrasters  of  the 
island,  they  restored  to  the  inhabitants  their  cities  and 
libert}',  persuaded,  says  *  iEschines,  in  relating  this 
circumstance,  that  justice  requires  we  should  obli- 
terate the  remembrance  of  past  injuries,  when  the 
party  offending  repose  their  trust  in  the  offended. 
The  Athenians,  after  having  restored  Euboea  to  its 
former  tranquillity,  retired,  without  desiring  any 
other  benefit  for  all  their  services,  than  the  glory  of 
having  appeased  the  troubles  of  that  island. 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner 
w  ith  regard  to  other  states ;  and  it  was  this  gave  rise 
to  the  tear  of  the  allien,  of  which  I  have  spoken  else- 
where. 

Hitherto  Philip,  that  is,  durina;  the  lirst  years  of    ^;  ^•^• 
his  reign,  had  been  engaged  in  ridding  himself  of  his   ^'^j  ^j^(; 
competitors  for  the  throne;  in  pacifying  domestic  *  3^8. 
divisions,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  his  foreign  ene- 
mies, and    in  rendering  them  incapable,  by  his  fre- 
(|uent  victories,  of  troubling  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  kingdom. 

But  he  is  now  going  to  appear  in  another  character. 
Sparta  and  Athens,  after  having  long  disputed  with 
each  other  the  empire  of  Greece,  had  weakened  them- 
selves by  their  reciprocal  divisions.  'Jliis  circum- 
stance had  given  Thebes  an  opportunity  of  raising 
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herself  to  the  supreme  power ;  but  Thebes  having 
^veakened  itself  by  the  wars  in  which  it  had  been  en- 
gai^ed  against  Sparta  and  Athens,  gave  Phihp  an  oc- 
ca?ion  of  aspiring  also  in  his  turn  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece.  And  novv',  as  a  politician  and  a  conqueror, 
he  resolves  how  he  may  best  extend  his  frontiers,  re- 
duce his  neighbours,  and  weaken  those  whom  he  is 
net  able  to  conquer  at  present ;  how  he  may  intro- 
duce himself  into  die  affairs  of  Greece,  take  a  part 
in  its  intestine  feuds,  make  himself  its  arbiter,  join 
with  one  side  to  destroy  the  other;  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  empire  over  all.  In  tb^  execution  of  this 
gTeat  design,  he  spares  neidier  artifices,  open  force, 
presents,  or  promises.  He  employs  for  this  pur- 
pose negociations,  treaties  and  alliances,  and  each  of 
them  singly  in  such  a  manner  as  hejuciges  most  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  his  design ;  advantage  solely 
determining  him  in  the  choice  of  measures. 

We  shall  always  see  him  acting  under  this  second 
character,  in  all  the  steps  he  takes  thenceforth,  till 
he  assumes  a  third  and  last  character,  which  is,  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  great  king  of  Persia,  and  endea- 
vouring to  become  the  avenger  of  Greece,  by  sub- 
verting an  empire  \vhich  before  had  attempted  to 
subject  it,  and  \vhicli  liad  alwa3's  continued  its  irre- 
concileable  enemy,  either  by  open  invasions  or  secret 
intrigues. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  had  seized  upon  Amphipolis,  because 
it. was  well  situated  for  his  views ;  l3ut  that  to  avoid 
restoring  it  to  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one 
of  their  colonies,  he  had  declared  it  a  free  city. 
But  at  this  time,  being  no  longer  under  such  great 
apprehension  from  the  Athenians,  he  resumed  his 
former  design  of  seizing  Amphipolis.  °  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  being  threatened  with  a  speedy 
siege,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Adienians,  offering 
to  put  themselves  and  their  city  under  the  protec- 

•Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  2. 
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tion  of  Athens,  and  beseeching  them  to  accept  the 
keys  of  Amphipohs.     But   that  republic  rejected 
tlieir  offer,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  peace  they  had 
concluded  the  preceding;  3'ear  ^\  ith  Philip.     ^  How-     ^-  ^^* 
ever,  this  monarch  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  point ;   ^i'lt.Vc. 
for  he  besieged  and  took  Amphipolls  by  means  of      358. 
the  intelligence  he  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  made 
it  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  of  his  kingdom.    De- 
mosthenes, in  his  Orations,  frequently  reproaches 
the  Athenians  with  their  indolence  on  this  occasion, 
by  representing  to  them,   that  had  they  acted  at 
the  time  with  the  expedition  they  ought,  they  would 
have  saved  a  confederate  city,  and  spared  themselves 
a  multitude  of  misfortunes. 

■^  Philip  had  promised  the  Athenians  to  give  up 
Amphipolis  into  their  hands,  and  by  this  promise 
had  made  them  supine  and  inactive ;  but  he  did  not 
value  himself  upon  keeping  his  word,  and  sincerity 
was  not  tlie  virtue  he  professed.  So  far  from  sur- 
rendering this  city,  he  also  possessed  himself  of 
*  Pydna  and  of  ]'  Potidsea.  Tne  Athenians  kept 
a  garrison  in  the  latter ;  these  he  dismissed  v.ith- 
out  doing  them  the  least  injury;  and  gave  up 
this  city  to  the  Olynthians,  to  engage  them  in  his 
interest. 

'  From  lience  he  proceeded  to  seize  Crenides, 
which  the  Thasians  had  built  two  years  before,  and 
which  he  afterwards  called  Philippi,  from  his  own 
name.  It  was  near  this  city,  afterwords  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  he  opened  cer- 
tain goldmines,  ^vhich  every  year  produced  upwards 
of  a  thousand  talents,  that  is,  about  an  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling;  a  prodigious 
sum  of  money  in  that  age.     By  this  means,  money 

PDlod.  p.412.  ^Ibid.  ^  Id.  p.  413. 

^  Pydiia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  situated  on  the  gulf  anciently 
called  Sinus  Therrnaicus,  and  now  Golfo  di  Salonichi. 

f  Potidcfa,  another  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of 
incient  I'hrace.  It  v.'as  but  sixty  stadia,  or  three  Itagues 
from  Olynthus. 
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became  much  more  current  in  Afacedon  than  bp- 
fore;  and  Pinlip  first  caused  the  goiden  coin  t;> 
lie  stamped  there,  xvhich  outlived  his  *  monarchy. 
Superiority  oflinances  is  of  endless  advantage  to  a 
state  ;  and  no  prince  understood  them  better  than 
Phiiip,  or  neglected  them  less,  l^/this  fund,  he  ^va; 
enabled  to  maintain  a  powerful  aniiy  of  foreigners, 
and  to  bribe  a  number  of  creatures  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  Greece. 

*  Deniostlicnes  says,  fhat  aa  hen  Greece  ^vas  in  it-, 
most  iloiu'ishing  condition,  gold  and  silver  Avere 
ranked  in  the  number  of  proliibited  arms.  Bui 
Philip  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  different 
juanner.  '  It  is  said,  that  having  one  dav  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  he  received  tlic  foilo\ving answer- 

Make  coin  thy  weapons,  end  IhoiCU  conquer  all. 

The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his  rule,  and 
lie  applied  it  Avith  gi-eat  success.  He  boasted,  that 
lie  had  carried  more  places  by  money  than  arms  ; 
that  he  never  forced  a  gate,  till  after  haAing  at- 
tempted to  open  it  Avith  a  golden  key  ;  and  that  he 
{iid  not  thiniv  any  fortress  impregnable,  into  wliich 
a  mule  laden  Avith  silver  could  find  entrance.     '["  It 

*  Philip,  ili.  p.  C)2.  '  Suidas. 

*  Cratnft  AL-'xiindro.rc^i  nri'^nofiiit  ille 
Clufyilus,  incultis  qui  versib's  S; male  nntis 
RcUul'U  (icccplos,  rcgulc  nuiuianKi,  T'/ii/ippos. 

Ilorat.  i.  ii.  Ep.  ad  August. 

Chaiibis  tho  Peil:ran  youtlj  opproT'd, 

iliiii  fie  ipv.arcic.u  wt-li,.an.d  iiiin  lie  lov'd  ; 

iiis  dul!,  uneven  versr,  I  v  iireat  irnod  fafc. 

Got  him  his  favours,  and  a  fair  estate.         Creech's  Flor. 

Jlic  s:mt  mimercUi  aitrai  trccenli  VMiiuiii,  (jiii  vocanlitr  P'u~ 
lippi.  '   riaut.  in  Porii. 

t  Ca!Udits.e?!i-}tor  djniui.     Jav,.  S.Tf.  vii.  47, 
Vlu/ippi'S  /.'.'  ijorc  ex  parte  mrrcutor  Gnpt:  ix;,  cjudm  ivVro.r-^ 

\.il.  Mi^.x.  li'i.  vii.  f.  -2. 
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has  been  said,  that  lie  -was  a  niercbant-ratlicr  tLna 
a  c(Juqiieror  ;  that  it  was  not  Philip,  but  his  gold, 
which  subdued  (ijcece,  and  that  he  bought  its 
cities  rather  than  took  them.  lie  had  pensioners  jii_ 
all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  retained^  tho^x; 
in  his  pay  avIio  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  public 
affairs.  And,  indeed,  he  wds  less  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  battle  than  Uiat  of  a  negocialion,  well 
knowing,  that  neither  his  generals  nor  his  soldier.-? 
could  share  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Nco|> 
tojemus.  The  latter  was  son  of  Alcetas,  king  of 
tlie  Molossi,  or  Epirus.'  Olympias  bare  him  Alex- 
ander, surnamed  the  Cireat,  Avho  was  born  at  Pella; 
trie  capital  of  .Macedonia,  the  iirst  year  of  the  lo'olh. 
Olympiad.  "  Philip,  A-.ho  at  that  time  was, absent  A.  M, 
from  his  kinpdom,  had  three  very  agreeable  '"'  auvii-es  364'^ 
brought  him  :  that  he  iiad  carried  the  prize  in  the  "''^Ig 
Ohmpic  gairres;  that  r'armenio,  one  pf  his  gene- 
rals, had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Illyriar^s  ; 
and  that  his  wife  was  deliv^ered  of  a  son.  ''This  prinee, 
terrified  at  so  signal  a  happiness,  which  the  heathcuii 
thought  frequenUy  the  omen  of  some  mournful  catii- 
strophe,  cried  out,  "Great  Jupiter!  in  return  for 
so  many  blessings,  send  ine  as  soon  as  [)ossible  some 
slight  misfortune." 

^  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip's  care  and 
attention  with  regard  to  the  education  of  this  prinee^ 
by  the  letter  wliich  he  ^\rote  a  little  after  his  birth  to 

^  Piut    in  Alex.  p.  CGO.     Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  16. 
*  PIul.  in  Apophth.p.  187.  >  Aui.  Gel.  1.  ix.  c.  3. 

Diijidit  hos'.iiim 


Portasvir  Maadu,  ^  subruii  amnios 

Reges  mimeribus.  Horat.  lib.  iii.  Od.  16. 

When  eiigine^,  and  when  arts  do  fail, 

The  golden  wedge  can  cleave  fhe  Vv-ali: 

Gold  Philip's  lival  kings  o'crthix'w,         Creech'^  Ilijr* 

■  *  Plutarch  supposes,  th.it  this  news  was  brought  him  tmtne- 
'diately  after  the  taking  of  Potidiea,  tut  tins  c:ty  had  teea 
taken  two  years  before. 
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Aristotle,  to  acquaint  him  so  early,  that  he  had  made 
choice  of  him  for  his  son's  preceptor.  "  I  am  to 
inform  yoii,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  a  son  born.  I 
return  thanks  to  the  sods,  not  so  much  for  having 
given  aim  to  me,  as  for  having  given  him  me  in  the 
time  that  Aristotle  lived.  I  mayjustly  promise  my- 
selfj  that  you  will  make  him  a  successor  woithy  of 
us  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."'  What 
noble  thoughts  arise  from  the  [  erus :\l  of  tliis  letter, 
far  different  from  the  manners  ot  the  present  age,  but 
highly  worthy  of  a  great  monarch,  and  a  good  fa- 
ther! I  sJiall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  ov^n 
reflections  upon  it ;  and  shall  only  observe,  that  this 
example  may  serve  as  a  lesson  even  to  private  per- 
sons, as  it  teaches  them  how  highly  they  ought  to 
vakie  a  good  master,  and  the  extraordinary  care 
they  should  take  to  find  such  an  one ;  *  for  every 
son  is  an  Alexander  to  his  father.  It  appears  that 
Philip  f  put  his  son  very  early  under  Aristotle, 
convinced  that  the  success  of  studies  depends  on  the 
foundation  first  laid ;  and  that  the  man  cannot  be 
too  able,  who  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  learning 
and  knowledge  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  inculcated. 

A  Description  of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx, 

^  The  Macedonian;!;  phalanx  was  abody  of  infantry, 
consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  heavy-armied  troops, 

yPolyb.  I.  xvii.  p.  764 — 767.  Id.  ].  xii.  p.  664.  ^lian.  de 
instruend.  acieb. 

*  Flngarmis  Aleidndrum  dari  nobis,  itnpuskimi  grendo,  digmim 
tantd  curd  infuntein  :  (quanquam  suns  cuique  dignus  est.)  Qui  11- 
til.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

f  An  Vhillppua  Macedonian  rex  Alexandre  filio  suo  prima  li- 
ierarzmi  elcmentatrudi  ah  Aristotele  sumvio  ejus  cetatis  phitosopho 
Toluisset,  aut  ills  suscepisset  hoc  officium,  si  non  studioruminitia  a 
perfectissimo  quoque  optnne.  traciari,  pertinere  ad  sinnmavi  credi,- 
disset  ?     Uuintil.  ibid. 

+  Decern  cV  sex  miilia  peditum  more  Macedoniim  armatifuere, 
qid  Phalangites  wppellahantur.  Hcec  media  acies  fuit  infronte, 
in  decern  partes  divisa.     Tit.  Li7.  I.  xxxvii.  n.  40. 
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who  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  battle. 
Besides  a  su  ord,  they  were  armed  with  a  shield,  and 
a  pike  or  spear,  called  by  the  Greeks  SAPIS2A, 
(^sa7issa.)  This  pike  was  fourteen  cubits  long,  that 
is,  twenty-one  feet,  for  the  cubit  consists  of  a  foot 
and  a  half. 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  bat- 
talions, each  of  which  was  composed  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  drawn  up  an  hundred  in  front,  and  sixteen 
in  depth.  Sometimes  the  file  of  sixteen  was  doubled, 
and  sometimes  divided  according  as  occasion  requir- 
ed ;  so  that  the  phalanx  was  sometimes  but  eight, 
and  at  other  times  thirty-two  deep  :  But  its  usual 
and  regular  depth  was  of  sixteen. 

The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  march  was 
six  feet,  or,  which  is  the  same,  four  cubits  ;  and  the 
ranks  were  also  about  six  feet  asunder.  When  the 
phalanx  advanced  towards  an  enemy,  there  was  but 
three  feet  distance  between  each  soldiei',  and  the 
ranks  \\ere  closed  in  proportion.  In  fine,  when  the 
phalanx  was  to  receive  the  enemy,  the  men  who 
composed  it  drew  still  closer,  each  soldier  occupy- 
ing only  the  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half 

This  evidently  shev.s  the  different  space  which  the 
front  of  the  phalanx  took  up  in  these  three  cases, 
supposing  the  \\hole  to  consist  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  at  sixteen  deep,  and  consequently  always  a 
thousand  men  in  front.  This  space  in  the  first 
case  w^as  six  thousand  feet,  or  one  thousand  fa- 
thoms, which  make  ten  furlongs,  or  half  a  league. 
In  the  second  case  it  was  but  half  so  much,  and 
took  up  five  furlongs,  or  five  hundred  fathoms  *. 
And,  in  the  third  case,  it  was  again  diminished 
another  half,  and  extended  to  the  distance  of  only 
two  furlongs  and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms. 

Polybius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  second  case, , 
in  which  it  marched  to  attack  the  enemy.     Eacii 

*  Five  stadia. 
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soldier  then  took  up  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  as 
many  iii  depth.  We  observed  above,  that  their 
pikes  were  fourteen  cubits  long.  Tiie  space  between 
the  two  hands,  and  that  part  of  the  pike  w  hich  pro- 
jected beyond  the  right,  took  up  four ;  and  conse- 
quently the  pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the 
body  of  the  soldier  who  carried  it.  Tiiis  being  sup- 
posed, ihe  pikes  of  the  soldiers  placed  in  the  fiith 
rank,  whom  I  will  call  the  fifths,  and  so  of  the  rist, 
projected  two  cubits  beyond  the  first  rank ;  the  pikes 
of  the  fourths  four,  those  of  the  thirds  six,  those 
of  the  seconds  eight  cubits  ;  in  fme,  the  pikes  of  the 
soldiers,  who  formed  the  first  rank,  advanced  ten 
cubits  tou  ards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  when  the 
soldiers  who  composed  the  phalanx,  this  great  and 
unwieldy  machine,  every  part  of  which  bristled  with 
pikes,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  all  at  once,  present- 
ing their  pikes  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they  must 
charge  with  great  force.  *  The  soldiers,  who  were 
behind  the  fifth  rank,  held  their  pikes  raised,  but. 
inclining  a  little  over  the  ranks  who  preceded  them  ; 
thereby  forming  a  kind  of  roof,  w  hich,  (not  to  men- 
tion their  shields)  secured  them  from  the  darts  dis- 
charged at  a  distance,  which  fell  without  doing  them 
any  hurt.  .  • 

The^oldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth, 
could  riot  indeed  engage  against  the  enen)y,  nor 
reach  them  \vith  their  pikes,  but  then  they  gave 
great  assistance  in  battle  to  those  in  the  front  of 
them.  For  by  supporting  them  behind  with  their 
utmost  strength,  and  pressing  upon  their  backs,  they 
increased  in  a  prodigious  manner  the  strength  and 
impetuosity  of.  the  onset ;  they  gave  tljeir  comrades 
such  firmness  and  stability  as  rendered  them  im- 
moveable in  attacks,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived 
them  of  every  hope  or  opportunity  of  flight .  by  the 
rear ;  so  tliat  they  were  under  the  necessity  either  to 
conquer  or  die. 
^    And  indeed  Polybius  acknowledges,  that  as  long 
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as  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx  preserved  their  dis- 
position and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  ig,  as  long  as 
they  kept  their  ranks  in  the  close  order  we  have  de- 
scribed, it  was  impossible  for  an  enemy  either  to 
sustain  its  weight,  or  to  open  and  break  it.  And 
this  he  demonstrates  to  us  in  a  plain  and  sensible 
manner.  The  Roman  soldiers  (for  it  is  those  whom 
he  compares  to  the  Greeks  in  the  place  in  question) 
says  he,  take  up,  in  fight,  three  feet  each.  And 
as  they  must  necessarily  move  about  very  much, 
either  to  shift  their  bucklers  to  the  riglit  and  left  in 
defending  themselves,  or  to  thrust  with  the  point, 
or  sti*ike  with  the  edge  of  their  swords,  we  must  be 
obliged  to  allow  the  distance  of  three  feet  betvveea 
every  soldier.  Thus  every  Roman  soldier  takes  up  six 
feet,  that  is,  twice  as  much  distance  as  one  of  the*  pha- 
lanx, and  consequendy  opposes  singly  two  soldiers  of 
the  first  rank ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  obliged  to 
make  head  against  ten  pikes,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served. Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  soldier  to 
break,  or  force  his  way  through  ten  pikes. 

''This  Livy  shews  evidently  in  a  few  words, 
where  he  describes  in  whatmaflner  the  Romans  were 
repulsed  by  the  Alacedonians  at  the  siege  of  a  city, 
t  The  consul,  says  he,  made  his  cohorts  to  advance, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  When  the  latter,  keeping  very  close  toge- 
ther, had  advanced  forward  their  long  pikes,  the 

2  Liv.  V.  xi:xii.  n.  17. 

*  It  was  before  said,  tliat  each  snidier  of  the  phalanx  took 
up  only  three  feet  when  he  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
but  half  so  much  wiitn  he  waited  his  coming  up.  In  this  last 
case,  each  rioniau  soldier  was  obliged  to  make  head  against 
twenty  pikes. 

f  Cohortes  inzicem sub  signis,  qucv cuncwn  Macedonnm,  (Phalan~ 

gem  ipsi  vovant)  si  poasent,  vi  'pernmip^rmt,  smitisbut •  Uti  co?i- 

ferii  hastas  ingcntis  longitiidinis  'pros  se  Muccdoncs  olijccifiscnt,  velut 
in  constructam  densltate  clypioruni  tesiudinem,  Rornani  pilis  nequic- 
quam  emissls,  cum  strinxisstnt  gludios ;  ncque  congrcdi  propivs  ne- 
qiie  prcecidere  ha.itas  poterant;  4"?  si  quam  incidissent  uutprctfrc' 
gissent,  hastilcfragmento  ipso  a&icto,  inter  spicula  integrarum  l^i- 
taritm,  velut  vullum  cxplebat, 

VOL.  IV.  F  r 
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Romans  having  dischargedinefTectually  their  javelins 
against  the  j\Iacedo!iians,  whom  their  shields  (pressed 
very  close  together)  covered  like  a  roof  and  a  tor- 
toise ;  the  Romans,  I  say,  drew  th»rir  swords.  ]]ut 
it  was  not  possible  for  them  either  to  come  to  a  close 
engagement,  or  to  cat  or  break  the  pikes  of  the  enemy ; 
and  if  they  happened  to  cut  or  break  any  one  of 
them,  the  broken  piece  of  the  pike  served  as  a 
point;  so  that  this  hedge  of  pikes,  with  \\hich  the 
front  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  still  existed. 

"^  Paulus  iEmilius  owned,  that  in  the  battle  with 
Perseus,  the  last  king  of  ^lacedon,  this  rampart  of 
brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  le- 
gions, filled  him  ^vith  terror  and  astonishment.  He 
did  not  remember,  he  said,  ever  to  have  seen  any  thing 
so  formidable  as  this  phalanx ;  and  often  afterwards 
declared,  that  this  dreadful  spectacle  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  him,  as  almost  to  induce  him  to 
despair  of  the  victory. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  follows,  that 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  invincible  ;  neverthe- 
less, we  find  from  history,  that  the  j\Iacedonians  and 
their  phalanx  were  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  invincible,  replies  Polybius,  so  long 
as  it  continued  a  phalanx,  but  this  happened  very 
rarely ;  for  in  order  to  its  being  so,  it  required  a  fiat 
even  spot  of  ground  of  lai^ge  extent,  without  either 
tree,  bush,  intrcnchm.ent,  ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  river. 
Now  we  seldom  find  a  spot  of  ground,  of  this  des- 
cription, of  tiftcen,  twenty,  or  more  furlongs  *  in  ex- 
tent ;  for  so  large  a  space  is  necessary  for  containing 
a  whole  army,  of  which  tlie  |  »halanx  is  but  a  part. 
.  But  let  us  suppose  (it  is  Polybius  who  still  speaks) 
that  a  tract  of  ground,  exactly  such  as  could  be  wished, 
^vere  found ;  yet  of  what  use  could  a  body  of  troops 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx  be,  should  the 
enemy,  instead  of  advancino;  forward  and  offering 

.^      .         .       *  Pl»^-  in  Paul.  j?imil.  p.  265. 
*  Three-quarters  of  a  league,  or  a  league,  or  perhaps  more* 
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battle,  send  out  detachments  to  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try, plunder  the  cities,  or  cut  off  the  convoys? 
In  case  the  enemy  should  come  to  a  battle,  the 
general  need  only  command  part  of  his  front  (the 
centre  for  instance)  designedly  to  give  way  and  fly, 
that  the  phalanx  may  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing; 
them.  In  this  case,  it  is  manifest  the  phalanx  would 
be  broken,  and  a  large  cavity  made  in  it,  in  which  the 
Romans  would  not  fail  to  throw  themselves  in  order  to 
charge  the  phalanx  in  flank  on  the  right  and  left,  at  the 
same  tiine  that  those  soldiers  who  are  nursning  the 
enemy,  may  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner. 

This  reasoning  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  very 
clear,  and  at  tiie  same  time  gives  us  a  very  just  idea 
of  the  manner  in  Mhich  the  ancients  fought ;  which 
certainly  ought  to  have  its  place  in  history,  as  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  it. 

Kence  appears,  as  "  j>»lr.  Bossuet  observes  after 
Polybius,  the  difference  between  the  Macedonian 
*  phalanx  formed  of  one  large  body,  very  thick  on 
all  sides,  which  was  obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and 
the  Roman  army  divided  into  small  bodies,  ^vhich 
for  that  reason  were  nimbler,  and  consequently  mora 
calculated  for  movements  bf  every  kind.  The  pha- 
lanx cannot  long  preserve  its  natural  property,  (these 
are  Polybius's  words)  that  is  to  say  its  solidity  and 
thickness,  because  it  requires  peculiar  spots  of  ground, 
and  those,  as  it  were,  made  purposely  for  it;  and  that 
for  want  of  such  spots, ^  it  encumbers,  or  rather 
breaks  itself  by  its  own  motion;  not  to  mention, 
that,  if  it  is  once  broken,  the  soldiers  \vho  compose 
it  can  never  rally  again.    Whereas  the  Roman  army, 

••  discourse  on  Universal  History. 

*  Staffirhi.s  utertiuc  milts,  ordints  scrvans :  seel  ilia  phalanx  ini 
tnobilis,  Sf  nnius-  generis :  Ronutna  acics  dislinciior ,  fx  pluribus 
jyartihus  conxidns ;  facilis  vartienti  quacumque  opus  esset,  facilis 
jungend.     Tit.  Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  19. 

Erant  pkraqiis  st/lvcstria  circa,  ineommoda  plialanri,  niaxinli 
Macedonam,   quce,  nid  idn  prcelongis    luistis  velul:  vallum  ante 
clypeos  ohjecit,  (qvod  lit  fiat,  libero  cavivsf  opus  erfi  mdh'u!'  fid- 
viodum  Ksiis  esi.     Id-  1-  x^:xi.  n.  39. 
TT  2 
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by  its  division  into  small  bodies,  takes  advantage  of 
all  places  and  situations,  and  suits  itself  to  tliem.  It 
is  united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  tiles  off,  or 
dra^vs  together,  without  the  least  difficult3\  It  can 
very  easily  foi  in  detachments,  rally,  and  go  through 
every  kind  of cvolutiop,  either  in  the  x^hole  or  in  part, 
as  occasion  may  require.  In  iine,  it  has  a  greater 
variety  of  motions,  and  consequently  more  activity 
and  strengtli  than  the  phalanx. 

'  This  enabled  Paul  us  *  /Emilius  to  gain  liis  cele- 
brated victory  over  Perseus.  He  first  attacked  the 
phalanx  in  front,  i^ut  the  Macedonians  (keeping 
very  close  together)  holding  their  pikes  with  both 
hands,  and  firesenting  this  iron  rampart  to  the  enemy, 
could  not  be  eitiier  broken  or  forced  in  any  manner, 
and  so  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans, 
But  at  last,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  the 
great  extent  of  the  front  of  the  hattle,  not  allow- 
ing the  ?\facedonians  to  continue  in  all  parts  tiiat 
range  of  shitlds  and  pikes,  Paiilus  vii^milius  observed, 
that  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  several  open- 
ings afld  intervals.  ITpon  this,  he  attacked  them  at 
these  openings,  not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  ge- 
neral onset,  but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  different 
parts,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  By  this  means  the 
phalanx  \\  as  broken  in  an  instant,  and  its  whole  force, 
which  consisted  merely  in  its  union,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  made  all  at  once,  was  entirely  lost,  and  Paulus 
-i^milius  gained  the  victory. 

"^  Phitarch.  in  Paul.  /Eniil.  p.  265,  166.    Liv.  1.  xliv.   n.  41. 

*  S.^eunJti  Icgio  ii/iviissn  dissiparii  phalangeni ;  neque  ull/i  evf- 
JcRtior  cmau  victor'urfidt,'(judni  quod  multa passim  prcclia  enml, 
(jiiwjiiu  tuavtem  turburunt  prinio,  deinde  dlsjeccrunt  phalangem ;  cu~ 
Jus  confcrlcr,  ^  iutentis  horrfvtis  hasiis,  inivla  abiles  vires  sunt.  Si 
cdi'ptim  aggredicndo  circuinagcre  ini/nGhilem  longitudine  ^  gvnvi- 
UUe  hastam  cogas,  confusCi  strue  itnplicantur:  si  lei'o  ah  huerc,  aut 
(lb  tcrgo,  aliijiiid  tuutidtiis  increpuit,  ruime  modo  tnrbantur.  Sicui 
in.inadversuscaurvatim  irruaites  llmnanos,  &;  irUerniptd  multifari- 
H!,i(tcie,obviam  ire  co^ebdulur:  tSf  liomnni,  qiiucumque  data  intcr- 
Viiila  css'^nt,  iiisinuahant  crdinrs  suos.  Qui  si  aniversd  acie  infron- 
tan  adversuj  iv.itructam  phalungem  conci/rrissent — induifsent  s^ 
h'litd:.  Tiix  rorifertam  &cicm  siuHiu'MiScnt.   Tit.  Liy. 
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**  The  same  Polybius,  in  the  twelfth  booi:  above 
cited,  describes  in  few  uords  the  order  of  battle  ob- 
served by  the  cavalry.  According  to  him,  a  squadron 
of  horse  consisted  of  eight  hundred,  generally  drawn 
up  one  hundred  in  front,  and  eight  deep ;  consc- 
quentlv  such  a  squadron  as  this  took  up  a  furlong, 
or  an  hundred  fathoms,  allowing  the  distanee  of 
one  fathom  or  six  feet  for  each  horseman ;  a  space 
which  he  must  necessarily  have,  to  make  his  evolu- 
tions and  to  rally.  Ten  squadrons,  or  eight  thousand- 
horse,  occupied  ten  times  as  much  ground,  that  is, 
ten  furlongs,  or  a  thousand  fathoms,  which  make 
about  half  a  league. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  judge 
how  much  ground  an  army  took  up,  by  considering 
the  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  which  it  con- 
sisted. 


Sect.  II.  The  Sacred  War.  Sequel  of  tJie  Ilislorij 
jlf  Philip.     He   endeavours  in  vain   io  possess 
himself  of  the  Pass  of  Tho  mopylce. 

"  JJlSCORD,  which  perpetually  fomented  among    a.  M. 
tlie  Greeks  dispositions  not  very  remote  from  an  open      3^49- 
rupture,    broke  out  ^vith  great  violence   upon  ac-  ^"^•_*'_-^' 
count  of  the  Phocceans.     Those  peojile,  who  inha-        ^^' 
bited  the  territories  adjacent  to  Delphos,  ploughed 
up  certain  lands  that  were  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
M'hich  were  thereby  profaned.    Immediately  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  exclaimed  against  them,  as 
guilty  of  sacrilege,   some  from  a  spirit  of  siiicerity, 
and  others  in  order  to  cover  their  private  revenge  with 
the  veil  of  reliiiion.     The  war  that  broke  out  on 
this  occasion  was  called  the  sacred  war,    as  under- 
taken from  a  religious  motive,  and  lasted  ten  years. 
'{'he  people  guilty  of  this  profanation  Avere  summoned 

**  Lib.  xii.  p.  608.         '  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  4?5 — 433. 
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to  appear  before  the  Amphictyons,  or  states -general 
of  Greece ;  and  the  whole  affair  being  duly  examined, 
the  Phocsans  were  declared  sacrilegious,  ana  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Phiiomelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold 
ruan,  and  of  great  authority,  having  proved  by  some 
verses. in  ^  Homer,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  temple 
of  Delphos  belonged  anciently  to  the  Phocaeans,  in- 
flames them  against  this  decree,  induces  them  to  take 
up  arms,  and  is  appointed  their  general.  He  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  Sparta,  to  engage  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  his  interest.  They  were  very  much  dis- 
gusted at  a  sentence  which  the  Am{)hictyons  had 
pronounced  against  them,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Thebans,  by  which  they  had  been  also  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine,  for  having  seized  upon  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence.  Archidamus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  gave  Phiiomelus  a  handsome 
reception.  This  monarch,  however,  did  not  dare 
to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Phoca?an3,  but 
promised  to  assist  him  with  money,  and  to  furnish 
him  secretly  with  troops,  as  he  accoixlingly  did. 

Phiiomelus,  on  his  return  home,  raises  soldiers, 
and  begins  by  attacking  the  temple  of  Delphos,  of 
^ihich  he  possessed  himself  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty, the  inhabitants  of  the  country  making  but  a 
^veak  resistance.  The  *  Locrians,  a  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delphos,  took  arms  against  him, 
but  V'-'eie  defeated  in  several  rencounters.  PhilomC'^ 
Jus,  encouraged  by  these  first  successes,  increeGcd 
bis  troops  daily,  and  put  himself  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  his  enterprise  with  vigour.  Accordingly 
be  ent&rs  the  t-nxtple,  tears  from  the  pillars  the  de- 
cree of  the  Amphictyons  against  the  Phccceans, 
publishes  all  over  the  country,  that  he  has  no  design 
to  seize  the  riclies  of  the  temple,  and  that  his  sole 
view  is  to  restore  to  the  Phocseans  their  ancient  rightii 
and  privileges.     It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a 

^Iliad.  L  u,  V.  kiQ,  ■*  Or  Locri, 
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sanction  froiin  the  god  who  presi(icd  at  Delphos, 
and  to  receive  such  an  answer  from  the  oracle  as 
might  be  favourable  to  him.  The  priestess  at  first 
refused  to  co-operate  on  this  occasion ;  but,  being 
terrified  by  his  menaces,  she  answered,  that  the  god 
permitted  him  to  do  whatever  he  should  think  pro- 
per ;  a  circumstance  which  he  took  care  to  publish 
to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  atlair  was  now  become  serious.     The  Am-     ^   j^j^ 
phictyons  meeting  a  second  time,  a  resolution  w  as     3650. 
formed  to  declare  w^ar  against  the  PhocEeans.    Most  Ant.  J.C. 
of  the  Grecian  nations  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and      ^^'^' 
sided  with  the  one  or  the  other  party.    The  Boe- 
otians, the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  and  several  other 
neighbouring  people,  declared  in  favour  of  the  god; 
whilst  Sparta,  Athens,  and  some  other  cities  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, joined  with  the  Phocceans.    Philome- 
lus  had  not  yet  touched  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple;  but  being  afterwards  not  so  scrupulous,   he 
believed  that  the  riches  of  the  md  could  not  be  bet- 
tcr  employed  than  in  his  (the  deity's)  defence,  for 
lie  gave  this  specious  name  to  this  sacrilegious  at- 
tempt; and  being  enabled,  by  this  fresh  supply,  to 
double  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  con- 
sideraljie  body  of  trc^ops. 

Several  battles  wevQ  fought,  and  the  success  for 
some  time  seemed  equal  on  both  sides.  Every  body 
knows  how  much  religious  wars  are  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  the  prodi!.';ions  lengths  to  ^^hich  a  false  zeal, 
when  veiled  with  so  venerable  a  name,  is  apt  to  go. 
The  Thebans  having  in  a  rencounter  taken  several 
prisoners,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  sacrilcgiouii 
wretches,  who  were  excommunicated.  The  Phoca?- 
ans  did  the  same  by  w  ay  of  reprisal.  The  latter  had 
at  first  gained  several  advantages ;  but  having  been 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Philomelus  their  leader, 
being  closely  attacked  upon  an  eminence  from  which 
there  was  no  retreating,  defended  himself  for  a  long 
time  with  invincible  bravery,  which  however  not 
availing,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock,  in 
r  r4 
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crder  to  avoid  the  torments  -which  he  had  reason  to 
dread  if  he  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. Onomarchus  his  brother  \vas  his  successor,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces. 
,    .j,^  This  new  general  had  soon  levied  a  fresh  army,  the 

'^hsi.     advantageous  pay  he  offered  procuring  him  soldiers 

Ant.J.c.  fi'om  all  sides.     He  also  by  dint  of  money  brouG;ht 
353-      over  several  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  and  prevailed 
upon  them  either  to  retire,  or  to  act  with  remissness, 
by  which  he  gained  great  advantages. 

In  this  general  movement  of  the  Greeks,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  favor.r  either  of  the  Phoca^ans  or  of 
the  Thebans,  Philip  thought  it  most  consistent  with 
his  interest  to  remain  neuter.  It  Avas  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  this  ambitic>us  prince,  who  had  little  re- 
gard for  religion  or  the  interest  of  Apollo,  but  was 
always  intent  upon  his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war  by 
■vjhicli  he  coiikl  not  reap  the  least  benefit;  and  to  take 
advantage  ofa4nnclure,  in  which  ail  Greece,  employ- 
ed and  divided  by  a  gieat  war,  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  extend  his  frontiers,  and  push  his  con(|Llests 
without  any  apprehension  of  opposition.  He  was  also 
well  pleased  to  see  both  parties  weaken  and  consimie 
each  other,  as  he  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  fall 
upon  them  afterwards  with  greater  advantage. 
A    nr  ^  Being  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,  and  of  se-^ 

''d-i  *    curing  the  conquests  he  had  already  made  in  it,  he 

Ant.J.c.  determined  to  possess  himself  of  Methone,  a  small 
353-  cit}",  incapable  of  supporting  itself  l)y  its  own  strength, 
but  \diich  gave  him  disquiet^  and  obstructed  his  de- 
signs, whenever  It  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Accorcfengly  he  besieged  that  city,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  it,  and  rased  it.  "  It  was  before  this  city  that 
he  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  by  a  very  singular  acci- 
dent. Aster  of  Amphipolis  had  offered  liis  ser- 
vice to  Philip,  as  so  excellent  a  marksman,  that  he 
eould  brinfj  down  birds  in  their  niost  rapid  flight. 
The  monarch  made  this  answer,  "  Well,  I  will  t.ike 

e  Diod,  p.  434.  ^  Saidas  in  ]^.7.p>. 
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you  into  my  service  when  I  raake  war  upon  star-* 
lings ;"  wiiicli  answer  stung  the  cross-bowman  to 
the  quick.  A  repartee  proves  often  of  fatal  con-: 
sequence  to  him  who  makes  it,  and  it  is  not  4 
small  merit  to  know  when  to  hold  oi>es  tonswe. 
Aster  having  thrown  hm^sfelf  into  the  city,  he  let 
fly  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written,  "  To  Philip's 
right  eye,"  and  gave  him  a  most  cruel  proof  tha^ 
he  was  a  good  marksman ;  for  he  hit  him  in  his 
Ti'j^ht  eye.  Philip  sent  him  back  the  same  arrow, 
^vith  this  inscription,  "  If  Pliilip  takes  the  city,  he 
will  hangup  Aster;''  and  accordingly  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word. 

'  A  skilful  surgeon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Phi- 
lip's eye  with  so  much  art  and  dexterity,  that  not 
the  least  scar  remained  ;  and  though  he  could  not 
,^ave  his  eye,  lie  yet  took  away  the  blemish.  "  But 
nevertheless  this  monarch  ^vas  so  weak,  as  to  be 
angry  whenever  any  person  happened  to  let  slip 
the  word  Cyclops,  or  even  the  word  eye,  in  his 
presence.  jMen,  however,  seldom  blush  for  an  ho-? 
nourablc  imperfection.  A  Lacedaemonian  woman 
thought  more  like  a  man,  when,  to  console  her  ioii 
for  a  glorious  v.ound  that  had  lamed  him,  she  said, 
"  Now,  son,  every  step  you  ttdie  will  put  you  in 
inind  of  your  valour." 

'  After  the  taking  of  Islcthone,  Philip,  ever  stu- 
ilious  either  to  weaken  his  enemies  by  new  con- 
quests, or  gain  new  friends  by  doing  them  some  im- 
portant service,  marched  into  Thessaly,  which  had 
implored  his  assistance  against  the  tyrants.  Ihe 
liberty  of  that  country  seemed  now  secure,  since 
Alexander  of  Pherte  was  no  more.  Nevertiietess, 
the  ]ji  others  of  his  wife  Thebe,  who,  in  concert  witU 
her,  had  murdered,  him,  grown  weary  of  having  for 
some  time  acted  the  part  of  deliverers,  revived  his 
tyranny,  and  oppressed  the  Thessalians  with  a  nevv 

^  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  37.  ^  Demet.  Phalec,  de  Elocu.  c  i^iy 

•  ^Diod.  p.  432—435. 
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yoke.  Lycophron,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers 
-wiio  succeeded  Alexander,  had  stre;igthened  him- 
self by  the  protection  of  the  Photcsans.  Onon:ar- 
€hus.  their  leader,  brought  hirn  a  numerous  body 
of  forces,  and  at  fir.>t  gained  a  considerable  advan- 
tage over  Philip ;  but  engaging  him  a  second  lime, 
he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  his  army  routed.  The 
flying  troops  were  pursued  to  the  sea  shore.  Up- 
wards of  six  thousand  men  m  ere  killed  on  the  spot, 
among  ^vhom  was  Onomarchus,  whose  body  was 
hung  upon  a  gallows ;  and  three  thousand,  who 
were  talven  prisoners,  Avere  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
Philip's  order,  as  so  many  sacrilegious  wretches, 
the  professed  enemies  of  religion.  Lycophron  deli- 
vered up  the  city  of  Pherae,  and  restored  Thessaly 
to  its  liberty  by  abandoning  it.  By  the  happy  suc- 
cess of  this  expedition,  Philip  acquired  for  ever  the 
affection  of  tiie  Thessalians,  whose  excellent  ca- 
valiy,  joined  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  had  after- 
wards so  great  a  share  in  his  victories  and  those  of 
his  son. 

Phayllus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomar- 
chus, finding  the  same  resources  as  he  had  done, 
in  the  immense  riches  of  the  temple,  raised  a  nume- 
rous army ;  and,  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, Athenians,  and  other  allies,  whom  he 
paid  very  largely,  went  into  Boeotia,  and.  invaded 
the  Thebans.  For  a  long  time  success  and  defeat 
were  nearly  equal  on  both  sides ;  biit  at  last,  Pha}-!- 
Iu3  being  attacked  with  a  sudden  and  violent  distem- 
per, after  suffering  the  most  cruel  torments,  ended 
his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  impieties  and 
s.icrilegious  actions.  Phalecus,  then  very  young, 
the  son  of  Onomarchus,  was  placed  in  his  room ; 
and  Mnaseas, ,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and 
strongly  attaclicd  to  hii  famils',  was  appointed  his 
counsellor.  ^ 

The  new  leader  irrnding  in  the  steps  of  his  pre- 
d(^rc?^Gr?^.  pliiuderfd  the  trmple  as  they  had  done. 
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and  enriched  all  bis  friends.  At  last  the  Pho- 
caeaiis  opened  their  eyos,  and  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  call  all  those 'to  account  vv^ho  had  an}^  con- 
cern  in  the  public  monies.  Upon  this  Phalecus 
Tvas  deposed ;  and,  after  an  exact  enquiry,  it  was 
found,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple  upwards  of  ten 
thoi.b.:ind  talents,  that  is,  about  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Philip,  after  having  freed  the  Thessalians,  re-  A^_M- 
solved  to  carr3'his  arms  into  Fhocis.  This  is  his  ^n^.j^Gi 
first  attempt  to  get  footing  in  Gieece,  and  to  have  3-2.' 
a  share  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  from 
which  the  kings  of  IMacedon  had  always  been  ex- 
cluded as  foreigners.  With  this  view,  upon  pretence 
of  going  over  into  Phocis,  in  order  to  punish  the 
sacrilegious  PhocEsan-3,  he  nrarches  towards  Ther- 
mo pylae,  to  possess  himself  of  a  pass,  which  gave 
him  a  free  passage  into  Greece,  and  especially  into 
Attica.  Tlic  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march 
which  might  prove  of  the  most  fotal  consequence 
to  them,  liastcd  to  Thermopylae,  and  possessed 
themselves  very  seasonably  of  this  iipportant  pass, 
which  Plii'.ip  did  not  dare  attempt  to  force  ;  so  tliat 
he  v/as  obiii^ed  to  return  back  iniu  jMacedonia, 
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Sect.  III.  Demosriienes,  upon  Philip's  Attempt  on 
Thermopjilce,  harangues  the  Athenians^  and  ani^ 
mates  them  against  that  Prince.  Little  Regard 
is  paid  to  Ids  Advice.  Olijnthns^  upon  the  point 
of  being  besieged  bjj  Philip,  addresses  the  Athe- 
nians for  Su<:coiir,  Demostlienes  endeavours  by 
his  Orations  to  rouse  them  from  their  Lethargy. 
Thn\  send  but  a  very  weak  Succour,  and  Philip 
at  length  takes  Oli/nthus. 

As  -we  shall  soon  see  Philip  engaged  against  the 
Atlienians,  and  as  they,  by  the  strong  exhortations 
find  prudent  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  Avill  become 
bis  greatest  enemies,  and  the  most  powerful  op- 
roscrs  of  his  ambitious  designs  ;  it  may  not  be 
improper,  before  ^\e  enter  upon  that  part  of  the 
bistory,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  state  of 
-Athens,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  citizens  at  that 
lime. 

We  mii2t  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  character 
of  the  Athenians,  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  from  that  of- their  ancestors,  ii)  the  time  of 
the  battles  of  ^Marathon  and  of  Salamis,  from  whose 
virtue  they  had  extremely  degenerated.     They  were 
no  longer  the  same  men,  and  had  no  longer  the  same 
maxims  nor  the  same  manners.  They  no  longer  disco- 
vered the  samczeal  for  the  publicgood,  the  same  appli- 
cation to  the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  same  courage  in 
cndurinc:  thefatisiues  of  war  bvsea  and  land;  the  same 
care  of  the  revenues,  the  same  vvilhngness  to  receive 
salutary  advice;  the  same  discernment  in  the  choice 
of  generals  of  the  armies,  and  of  the  magistrates  to 
^vl-orn  they  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  state. 
To  these  ha])py,  these  glorious  dispositions,  had  suc- 
ceeded a  fondness  for  reposcj  and  an  indolence  witli 
regard   to  public  affairs  ;  an  aversion  for  military 
labours,   which  tbr'v  nc-w   lfi>  entirely  to  i»iercenary 
j8        " 
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troops ;  and  a  profusion  of  the  public  treasures  iu 
games  and  shows  ;  a  love  for  the  flattery  which  thdr 
orators  lavisiied  upon  them  ;  and  an  unhappy  facility 
in  conferring  public  offices  by  intrigue  and  cabal ;  ail 
the  usual  forerunners  of  the  a[)proachin2;  ruin  of 
states.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Athens,  at  the  time 
that  the  king  of  Macedon  began  to  turn  liis  arms 
against  Greece. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  after  various  con-  A.  Tvl. 
quests,  had  attempted  to  advance  as  far  as  Phocis,  a"^?^?^ 
but  in  vain;  because  the  Athenians,  justly  alarmed  '  oJi," 
at  the  impending  danger,  had  stopped  hirft  at  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  ""  Demosthenes  taking  advan-- 
tage  of  so  favourable  a  disposition,  mounted  the 
tribunal,  in  order  to  set  before  them  a  lively  image 
of  the  impending  danger  with  which  they  were  me- 
aaced  by  the  boundless  ambition  of  Philip  ;  and 
to  convince  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  they  were 
under,  from  hence,  to  apply  the  most  speedy  reme- 
tlies.  Now,  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  progress,  spread  throughout  Athena 
a  kind  of  terror  bordering  very  near  upon  despair, 
the  orator,  by  a  vvonderful  artitice,  first  endeavours 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  ascribes  their  calamities 
t^olely  to  their  sloth  and  indolence.  For,  if  they  hither- 
to had  acquitted  themselves  of  their  dut}',  and  that 
in  spite  of  their  activity  and  their  utmost  efforts, 
Philip  had  prevailed  over  them,  they  then,  indeed, 
would  not  liave  the  least  resource  or  hope  left. 
But  in  this  oration,  and  all  those  which  follow,  De- 
mosthenes insists  strongly,  that  the  aggrandisement 
of  Philip  is  wholly  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the 
Athenians  ;  and  that  it  is  this  supineness  which 
makes  him  bold,  daring,  lyid  swells  him  with  such 
a  spirit  of  haughtiness;  as  even  dares  to  insult  tlie 
Athenians. 

"  See,"  says  Demosthenes  to  them,  speaking  of 
Philip,    *'  to  what  a  height  the  arrogance  of  that 

■^  Detaostb.  4  Philip. 
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man  rises,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  chuse  either 
action  or  repose  ;  but  employs  menaces,   and,  as 
fame  says,  speaks  in  the  most  insolent  terms; 
and  iU)t  contented  with  his  first  conquests,  which 
are  incapable  of  satiating  his  lust  of  dominion,  en- 
gages every  day  in  some  new  enterprise.  Possibly, 
you  wait  till  necessity  reduces  you  to  act ;  can 
any  one  be  greater  to  frccborn  men  than  shame 
and  infamy?  Will  you  then  for  ever  walk  in  the 
jaiblic  squares  with  this  question  in  your  mouths, 
'  What  news  is  there  r '  Can  there  be  greater  news, 
than  that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished  the  Athe- 
nians,  and  made  himself  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
Greece  ?    '  Philip  is  dead,'  says  one ;    '  No,'  re- 
plies another,   '  he  is  only  sick.'  (His  being  wound* 
ed  at  Metbone  had  occasioned  all  these  reports.) 
But  whether  he  be  sick  or  dead  is  nothing  to  tiie 
purpose,    O  Athenians  1    For  the  moment  after 
heaven  had  delivered  you  from  him,  (should  yon 
still   behave  as  you  now  do)  you  would  raise  up 
another  Philip  against  yourselves  ;  since  the  man 
in  question  owes  his  grandenr  infinitely  more  to 
3'our  indolence,  than  to  his  own  strength." 
-But  Demosthenes,    not  satisfied  with   bare  re~ 
monstmnces,  or  vvith  giving  his  (^pinion  in  general 
terms,  proposed  a  plan,   the  execution  of  which  he 
believ.v^d  v/ould  check  the  attenipts  of  Philip.     In 
the  iirst  place  he  advises  the  Athenians  to  lit  out 
a  fleet  of  fifty  gallies,  and  to  resolve  iirmly  to  man 
them  thciHselves.     lie  requires  4hcni  to  reinforce 
these  with  ten  gaiiies  lightly  armed,  which  may  serve 
-to  escort  the  convoys  of  the  fleet  and  the  transports. 
With  regard  to  the  land  forces,  as  in  his  time  the  ge- 
neral, elected  by  the  most  powerful  faction,  formed 
the  army  only  of  a  confused  assemblage  of  foreign- 
ers and  mercenary  troops,  who  did  Utile  service;  De- 
mosthenes requires  them  to  levy  no  more  than  two 
thousand  chosen  troops,  five  hundred  of  which  shall 
be  Athenians,  ov(}  the  rest  raised  from  among  the 
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allies  ;  with  two  hundred  horse,  fifty  of  which  shall 
also  be  Athenians. 

The  annual  expence  of  maintaining  this  little  arm\', 
with  regard  only  to  provisions  and  other  matters  in- 
dependent of  their  pay,  was  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  ninety  *  '  talents,  (ninety  thousand  crowns)  viz. 
forty  talents  for  ten  convoy  gallies,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  minas  (a  thousand  livres)  per  month  for 
each  galley,  forty  talents  for  the  two  thousand  in- 
iantry,  and  ten  drachmas  (five  livres)  per  month 
for  each  foot  soldier ;  v.hich  five  livres  per  month 
make  a  little  more  than  three-pence  farthing  French 
money  per  diem.  Finally,  twelve  talents  for  the  two 
hundred  horse,  at  thirty  drachmas  (fifteen  livres) 
per  month  for  each  horseman ;  which  fifteen  livres 
per  month  make  five  sols  per  diem.  The  reason  of 
'  my  relating  this  so  particularly,  is  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  expences  of  an  army  in  thode  times. 
Demosthenes  adds,  that  if  any  one  should  imagine, 
that  the  preparation  of  provisions  is  not  a  considerable 
step,  he  is  very  much  mistaken  ;  for  he  is  persuaded, 
that,  provided  the  forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the 
war  will  furnish  them  with  every  tliina  besides :  and 
that,  •Without  doing  the  least  wrong  to  the  Greeks  or 
allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  suflicient  acquisitions  to 
make  up  all  deficiencies  and  aiTcars  of  pay. 

But  as  the  Athenians  mis;ht  be  surprised  at  De- 
mostheness  renumns;  so  small  a  body  of  forces,  lie 
gives  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  at  present  the  com- 
m.onwealth  did  not  permit  the  Atlienians  to  oppose 
Philip  ^vith  a  sufficient  force  in  the  field .;  and  that 
it  would  be  their  business  to  make  excursions  only. 
Thus  his  design  was,  that  this  little  army  sliould  be 
hovering  perpetually  about  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia, to  awe,  observe,  harass,  and  keep  close  to 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  prevent  tliem  from  concert- 
ing and  executing  such  enterprises  with  ease,  as  they 
might  think  fit  to  attempt. 

What  the  success  of  this  harangue  vras,  is  not 

*  Eat'h  talent  vras  v.-orth  a  thousand  cro^vas. 
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known.  It  is  very  probable,  that  as  the  Athenian^ 
v.ere  not  attacked  personally,  they,  in  consequence  of 
the  snpineness  natural  to  them,  were  very  inditierent 
with  regard  to  the  prosress  of  Philip's  arms.  The 
divisions  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  very  favourable 
to  that  monarchi.  Athens  and  Laceda?mon  on  one 
fjde  were  solely  intent  on  reducing  the  strength  of 
'iliebes  their  rival ;  v\  hilst,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Thessalians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  their 
tyrants,  and  theThebans,  to  maintain  the  superiority 
ivhich  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles  of  Leuc- 
tra  and  Mautinea,  devoted  themselves  in  the  most 
absolute  manner  to  Philip ;  and  assisted  him,  though 
unintentionally,  in  making  chains  for  themselves. 

Philip,  like  an  able  politician,  knev/  well  how  to 
take  advantage  of  all  these. dissensions.  This  king, 
in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  to  enlarge  them  towards  Ihrace ;  and 
this  he  could  not  do  but  at  the  expence  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  since  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  had  many 
colonies  (besides  several  states  who  ^a  ere  either  their 
allies  or  tributaries)  in  that  countr3\ 

Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Pallene,  w  as  one  of  these  colonies.  The  Olynthians 
had  been  at  great  variance  with  Amyntas,  lather  of 
Philip,  and  had  even  very  much  opposed  the  latter, 
upon^his  accession  to  the  crown,  flowever,  as  he 
was  not  vet  ftrmly  established  on  his  throne,  he  at 
first  employed  dissimulation,  and  courted  the  al- 
liance of  the  Olynthians,  to  whom,  some  time  after, 
he  gave  up  Potidaa,  an  important  fortress,  which  he 
had  conquered,  in  concert  Vv'ith  and  for  them,  from 
the  Athenians.  \Vhen  he  found  himself  able  to 
execute  his  project,  he  took  proper  measures  in  order 
to  besiege  (}lvnthus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
who  saw  the  storm  gathering  at  a  distance,  had  re- 
course to  the  Atiienians,  of  whom  they  requested 
immediate  aid.  The  allair  was  debated  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, a  gr@at  number  of  orators  met  in  the  as- 
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sembly.  Each  of  them  mounted  the  tribunal  in  hig 
turn  which  was  regulated  by  their  age.  Demosthenes, 
who  was  then  but  four-and- thirty,  did  not  speak  till 
after  his  seniors  liad  discussed  tlie  uiatter  a  long  time. 
"  In  drts  di.icourse*,  the  orator,  the  better  to 
succeed  in  his  aim,  alternately  terrifies  and  en- 
courages the  xVthenians.  For  this  purpose,  he  re- 
presents Philip  in  two  very  different  lights.  C)n  one 
side,  he  is  a  man,  whose  unbounded  ambition  the 
empire  of  tiie  wliole  world  would  not  satiate,  an 
haughty  tyrant,  v.'ho  looks  upon  all  men,  and  even  his 
allies,  as  so  many  subjects  or  slaves ;  and  who,  for 
that  reason,  is  no  less  incensed  by  too  slow  a  submis- 
sion, than  an  open  revolt;  a  vigilant  poHtician,  who, 
always  intent  on  taking  advantage  of  the  oversights 
and  errors  of  others,  seizes  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ;  an  indefatigable  warrior,  wliom  his  activity 
multiplies,  and  who  supports  perpetually  the  most 
severe  toiis,  without  allowing  himself  a  moments 
repose,  or  having  the  least  regard  to  the  diflerence 
of  seasons;  an  intrepid  hero,  -vvho  rushes  through 
obstacles,  and  plunges  into  the  midst  of  dangers ; 
a  corrupter,  ^ho  with  his  purse  traffics,  buys,  tmd 
employs  gold  no  less  than  iron;  a  ha])pv  priiice,  on 
whom  fortune  lavishes  her  favours,  and  for  whom 
she  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  inconstancy  :  But, 
on  the  other  side,  this  same  Philip  is  an  inj prudent 
man,  who  measures  his  vast  projects,  not  by  his 
strength,  but  merely  by  his  ambition;  a  rash  man, 
who,  by  his  attempts,  himself  digs  tlie  grave  oi'  liis 
own  grandeur,  and  opens  precipices  before  iiinj,  down 

""  Olyiith.  ii. 

*  The  oration  which  Demosthenes  pfonounced  at  that  time,  i^ 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  second  of  the  three  Olvuthiacks, 
which  relate  to  this  subject.  But  M.  de  Tourreil,  chiefly  oa 
the  authority  of  DioiivsiusHalicarnassensis,  which  ought  to  b» 
bf  great  weight  on  this  occasion,  changes  the  order  generally' 
^observed  in  Demosthenes's  orations,  and  places  this  at  the  head 
<)f  the  Olynthiacks.  Though  I  arti  of  his  opinion^  I  shall  cite 
the  orations  in  the  order  they  are  printed. 

^'OL,  IVv  Q  G 
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which  a  small  effoit  would  throw  him ;  a  knave; 
whose  jiower  is  raised  on  the  most  ruinous  of  all 
foundations,  breach  of  faith,  and  villany;  an  usurper, 
hated  universally  abroad,  who,  by  trampling  upon 
all  laws,  human  and  divine,  has  made  all  nations 
his  enemies ;  a  tyrant,  detested  even  in  the  heart 
of  his  dominions,  in  Vv'hich,  by  the  infamy  of  hi« 
manners  and  his  other  vices,  he  has  tired  out  the 
patience  of  his  captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all  his> 
subjects  in  general ;  to  conclude,  a  perjured  and 
impious  -^vrctch,  equally  abhorred  by  heaven  and 
earth,  and  whom  the  gods,  are  now  upon  the  point 
of  destroying  by  any  hand  that  Avill  administer  to 
their  wrath,  and  second  their  vengeance. 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip,  which  M. 
de  Tourreil  draws,  by  uniting  the  several  detached 
Kneaments  in  the  present  oration  of  Demosthenes. 
By  this  we  see  tlie  great  freedom,  with  which  the 
Athenians  spoke  of  so  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  represented  Philip  one 
moment  as  formidable,  the  next  as  very  easy  to  be 
conquered,  conchules,  tliat  tlie  only  certain  method 
for  reducing  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to  reform  the 
new  abuses,  to  revive  the  ancient  order  and  regula- 
tions, to  appease  domestic  dissensions,  and  to  sup- 
press the  cabals  which  are  incessantly  forming ;  and 
all  this  ill  such  a  nmnner,  that  every  thing  may 
unite  in  the  sole  point  of  the  public  service;  and 
that,  at  a  common  expence,  f.very  man,  according 
to  his  abilities,  may  concur  in  the  destruction  of 
the  common  enemy. 

Demades  *,  bribed  by  l^jtlip's  gold,  opj)osed 
very  strenuously  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  but  in 
vain ;  for  the  Athenians  sent,  under  the  conduct  cf 
Chares  the  general,  thirty  gallies  and  two  tliousand 
Bien  to  succour  the  Olynthians,  who  in  this  urgent 
necessity,  which  so  nearly  affected  all  the  Greeks  in. 

*  Suidas  in  voce  Ar/A«^»j5.^^ 
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penerai,  could  obtain  assistance  only  from  the  Atb.e-., 
nians. 

However,  this  succour  did  not  prevent  the  designs 
at  Pitiiip,  nor  the  pro-zress  ot  his  ariiis.  For  he 
inarches  into  Chalcis,  takes  several  jUaces  of  strength, 
makes  himself  njaster  of  the  fortress  of  (jira,  which 
he  demolishes,  and  spreads  terror  throughout  the 
^^hole  coimtrv.  Olynthus,  hting  thus  more  closelv 
pressed,  and  menaced  v.ith  destruction,  sent  a  second 
enibassy  to  Atliens,  to  sohcit  a  new  reinforcement. 
Deinostlienes  argues  very  stroimiy  in  favour  of  their 
request,  and  proves  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  v/ere 
equally  obliged  by  honour  and  interest  to  have  regard 
to  it.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Olynthiack  generally 
taken  as  the  tliird. 

The  orator,  alnavs  animated  v.itii  a  strong  and 
lively  zeal  lor  the  safety  and  glory  of  his  country, 
endeavours  to  inthnidate  the  Athenians,  by  setting 
before  th'.-m  the  dangers  with  which  tliey  are  threat- 
ened ;  exhibiting  to  them  a  most  dreadful  prospect 
of  the  future,  if  they  do  not  rouse  from  their 
lethargy  :  I'or  th.at,  in  case  Philip  seizes  upon  Olyn- 
thus, he  will  inevitably  attack  Athens  afterwards 
witii  all  his  forces. 

llie  greatest  dithcuitv  was  the  mcaiis  of  raising 
sufficient  sums  for  defraying  the  expences  requisite 
i'lA'  the  succour  of  the  ( Jlynthians,  because  the  mili- 
tary funds  were  otherwise  employed,  viz.  for  the 
celebration  of  the  public  games. 

\\'hen  tl^e  Athenians,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of 
iEgina,  had  concluded  a  thirty  years'  peace  with  the 
Laced a3monians,  they  resolved  to  put  into  their 
treasury,  by  way  of  reserve,  a  thousand  talents  every 
year;  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  any  person, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  mention  the  eniploying  any 
part  of  it,  except  for  repulsing  an  enemy  who  should 
invade  Attica.  This  was  at  first  observed  with  the 
warmth  and  fervour  wiiich  men  have  for  all  new 
institutions.  After\tards  Pericles,  in  order  to  make 
his   court  to  the   people,    proposed   to   distribute 
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anions  tiiem,  in  times  of  peace  ^^  the  thousand 
talents,  and  to  apjjly  it  in  giving  to  each  citizen  two 
oboii  at  the  public  shows,  upon  condition,  how- 
ever, tliat  they  might  resume  this  fund  in  time  of 
war.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and  the  restric- 
tion also.  But,  as  all  concessions  of  this  kind  de- 
generate one  time  or  other  into  licence,  the  Athe- 
nians were  so  highly  pleased  with  this  distribution 
(called  by  Demades  birdlime  by  which  the  Athe- 
nians would  be  cat  died)  that  they  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  retrenched  upon  any  account.  The 
abuse  ^vas  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  Eubulus, 
one  of  the  faction  which  opposed  Demosthenes, 
prohibited  any  person,  upon  pain  of  deatli,  from  so 
much  as  proposing  to  restore,  for  the  service  of  the 
war,  those  funds  which  Pericles  had  transferred  to 
the  games  and  public  shows.  Apollodorus  was  even 
punislied,  for  declaring  himself  of  a  contrary  opinion^i 
and  for  insisting  upon  it. 

This  absurd  profusion  had  very  strange  effects. 
It  was  impossible  to  supply  it  but  by  imposing 
taxes,  the  inequality  of  which  (being  entirely  arbi- 
trary) perpetuated  strong  feuds,  and  made  the  rnili- 
tarv  preparations  so  very  slow,  as  quite  defeated  the 
design  of  tliem,  without  icsscnhig;  the  expence.  A^ 
the  artificers  and  seafaring  people,  who  composed 
above  'two-thirds  of  the  ])eo[)le  of  Athens,  did  not 
contribute  any  part  of  their  substance,  and  only 
lent  their  personal  services,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
taxes  fell  entirely  upon  the  rich.  These  murmured 
upon  that  account,  and  reproached  the  others  with 
the  public  monies  being  squandered  upon  festivals, 
pla3\s,  and  the  like  superfluities.  But  die  people^ 
being  sensible  of  their  superiority,  paid  very  little 
regard  to  tlieir  complaints,  and  had  no  manner  of 
inclination  to  curtail  their  diversions,  merely  to 
ease  people  who  possessed  employments  and  dig- 

*  These  tjames,  besides  the  two  obnli  which  vvere  distributed 
to  each  of  the  persons  present,  occasion-ed  a  great  nu-^nber  of 
other  cxDCBccs. 
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nities,  from  which  they  ^vere  entirel}'  excluded.  Ee- 
sides,  any  person,  who  should  dare  to  propose  this 
to  the  people  seriously  and  in  form,  Avoitid  be  in 
great  danger  of  his  life. 

Iio^vever,  Demosthenes  presumed  to  introduce 
this  subject  at  two  ditferent  times;  but  then  he 
treated  it  with  the  utmost  art  and  circuraspectioa. 
After  shewing  that  the  Athenians  were  indispensably 
obliged  to  raise  an  army,  in  order  to  stop  tiie  enters 
prises  of  Philip,  he  hints  (but  covertly)  that  there 
are  no  other  funds  than  those  which  were  expended 
on  theatrical  representations,  which  can  be  assigned 
for  levying  and  maintaining  an  armed  force.  He  de- 
mands that  commissioners  might  be  nominated,  not 
to  enact  new  laws,  (there  being  already  but  too 
many  established)  but  to  examine  and  abolish  such 
as  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  repub- 
lic. He  did  not  thereby  become  obnoxious  to  capital 
punishment,  as  enacted  by  those  laws ;  because  he 
did  not  require  that  they  should  be  actually  abolished, 
but  only  that  commissioners  might  be  nominated  to 
inspect  them.  He  only  hinted,  how  highly  neces- 
sary it  ^vas  to  abolish  a  law,  which  gave  pain  to  tiie 
most  zealous  citizens,  and  reduced  them  to  this  sad 
alternative,  either  to  ruin  themselves,  in  case  they 
gave  their  opinion  boldly  and  faithfiilly,  or  to  de- 
stroy their  country,  in  case  they  observed  a  fearful, 
prevaricating  silence. 

These  remonstrances  do  not  seem  to  liave  had  the 
success  they  deserved,  since  in  the  following  Olyn- 
thiack  (u  hich  is  commonly  placed  as  the  first)  the 
orator  was  obliged  to  inveigh  once  more  against  the 
misapplication  of  the  military  fimds.  The  Olyn^ 
tliians  being  now  vigorously  attacked  by  Philip,  an4 
having  hitherto  beert  very  ill  succoured  by  the  merce-' 
nary  soldiery  of  Athens,  recjuired,  by  a  third  embass^^, 
a  body  of  troops,  which  should  net  consist  of  mer- 
renaries  and  foreigners  as  before,  but  of  true  Athe-- 
nians,  of  men  inspired  with  a  sincere  ardour  for  the 
interest  both  of  their  own  glory,  and  tlie  comnyju 
Q  G  3 
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cause.  The  Athenians,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  Chares  a  second  time,  m  itli  a 
reinforcement  of  seventeen  gaiiies,  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  three  hundred  horso,  all  citizens  of  Athens, 
as  the  Olynthians  had  requested. 
^   ]\,X.         "The  following  year  Philip  possessed  iiimself  of 

3656.     Olynthus.     Neither  the  succours  nor  etforts  of  the 
Ant..J.C.  Athenians  could  defend  it  from  its  domestic  ene- 

^^  '  mies.  It  was  betra^^ed  by  Euthycrates  and  Lasthe- 
nes,  two  of  ics  most  eminent  citizens,  and  actually 
in  office  at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  entered  by  the 
breach  which  his  gold  had  made.  Immediately  he 
plunders  this  unhappy  city,  lays  one  part  of  the 
inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sells  the  rest  for  slaves  ; 
and  distiniruibiies  those  v.  ho  had  betrayed  their  city, 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  supreme  contempt  he  ex- 
pressed for  them.  This  king,  like  liis  son  Alexanckr, 
loved  the  treason,  but  abliorred  the  traitor.  And 
indeed,  how  can  a  prince  rely  upon  liim  who  has 
betrayed  his  country  ?  ''  Every  one,  even  the  com- 
mon soldiers  of  the  j\Iacedonian  army,  reproached 
Euth^xrates  and  Lastlienes  tor  their  perfidy,  v.ho 
complaining  to  Philip  upon  that  account,  he  only 
made  this  ironical  answer,  infinitely  more  seveie  than 
the  reproach  itself:  "  Do  not  Uiind  what  a  pack  of 
vulgar  fellows  say,  who  call  every  thing  by  its  real 
name."^ 

The  king  was  overjoyed  at  l.'is  being  possessed  of 
this  city,  which  was  of  the  utmost  iuiportancc  to 
him,  as  its  power  might  have  very  much  checked 
his  conquests.  ^  Some  years  before,  the  Olynthians 
had  long  resisted  the  rmited  armies  of  Macedon  and 
Lacedffimonia;  whereas  Philip  had  taken  it  with 
very  little  resistance,  at  least  had  not  lost  many 
men  in  the  siege. 

He  now  caused  shows  and  public  games  to  be 
exhibited  with  the  utmost  magnificence;   to  these 
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he  added  feasts,  in  vvhich  he  made  himself  very 
popular,  bestowin^j  on  all  the  guests  considerabe 
gifts,  and  treating  tiieio  with  the  utmost  marks  of 
his  friendship. 


Sect.  IV.  Philip  declares  in  favor  of  Thebes 
agaiJist  ihs  PhoC'tmu,  and  thereby  engctges  in 
the  Sacred  War.  He  hills  th';  Athenians^  not- 
zvithstanding  the  Remonstrances  of  Demosthenes, 
into  Security,  by  a  pretended  Peace  and  false 
Promises.  He  seizes  on  ThermopyLe,  subjects 
the  Phoccv.ans,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  Sacred 
War.  He  is  admitted  into  the  Council  of  the 
Amphictyom. 

1  HE  Tliebans,   being  unable  alorie  to  terminate    A.M. 
the  war,  n  hidi  they  had  so  loner  carried'  oh  against     3^57- 
the  Phoceeans,  had  recourse  to  Philip.     Hitherto,  as        '  *   * 
ue  before  mentioned,  he  had  oliserved  a  kind  of. 
neutrality  with  respect  to  the  sacred  war ;  and  he- 
seemed  to  wait,   in  order  to  declare  himself,  till 
both   parties  should  have  weakened  themselves  l)y 
a  lonjT  WAX,  which  equally  exhausted  them  both. 
The  Thebans  had  now  very  much  abated  of  that 
haughtiness,  and.  those  ambitious  views  with  which 
the  victories  of  Epaminondas  had  inspired   them. 
The  insjtant  therefore  that  they  requested  the  alli- 
ajice  of  Philip,  he  resolved  to  espouse  the  interest 
of  that  republic,   in   opposition  to  the  Phocfeans. 
He    had    not  lost    sight  of    tlie    project    he    had 
formed,   of  obtaining  an  entrance  into  Greece,  in 
order  to  make  himself  master  of  it.    To  give  success 
to  his  design,   it  vyas  proper  for  him  to  declare  in 
fevour  of  one  of  the  two  parties,    wVAch  at  that 
time  divided  all  Greece,  that  is,  either  for  the  The- 
bans,  or  tiie  Athenians  and  Spartans,     lie  was  not 
so  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine,  that  the  latter  choice 
xv-ould  assist  his  desio;n  of  securinij-  to  himself  a 
G  G  4 
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share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  therefore  had 
no  more  to  do  but  to  join  the  Ihebans,  who  offered 
themselves  voluntarily  to  him,  and  who  stood  in 
need  of  Philip's  power  to  S'tpport  themselves  in  their 
declining  condition.  He  therefore  declared  at  once 
In  their  favonr.  But  to  give  a  specious  colour  to 
his  arms,  besides  the  gratitude  which  he  affected  to 
feel  for  Thebes,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he 
also  pretended  to  derive  honour  from  the  zeal  with 
which  he  was  fired,  with  regard  to  the  violated  a;od ; 
and  was  very  glad  to  gain  the  i^eputation  of  a  religioiis 
prince,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god, 
and  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  in  order  to  concili- 
ate by  that  means  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
Greeks.  Politicians  apply  every  pretext  to  their 
views,  and  endeavour  to  screen  the  most  unjust 
attempts  with  the  veil  of  probity,  and  sometimes 
even  of  religion-;  though  they  very  frequently  have 
no  manner  of  regard  for  either. 

''  There  was  notjiing  Philip  had  more  at  heart, 
than  to  possess  himself  of  Thermopylae,  as  it  opened 
him  a  passage  into  Greece ;  to  appropriate  ail  the 
honour  of  the  sacred  war  to  himself,  as  if  he  had 
been  pi-incipai  in  that  affair  ;•  and  to  preside  in  the 
Pythian  games.  He  was  desirous  of  aiding;  the 
Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of 
Phoci§  r  But  then,  in  order  to  put  this  double  de- 
sign in  execution,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
it  secret  from  the  Athenians,  who  had  actually  de- 
clared war  against  Thebes,  and  who  for  many  yeai'S 
had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Phocjeans.  His  busi- 
ness tlierefore  was  to  deceive  tkem,  by  placing  other 
objects  in  their  view  ;  and  on  this  occabion  tiie  poli- 
tics of  Philip  succeeded  to  a  wonder. 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  gro\v  tired  of  a 
•war  which  was  verv  burtlicnsome,  and  of  little  bene- 
fit  to  them,  had  commissioned  Ctesiphon  and  Phry- 
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tiQU  to  sound  t'le  intentions  of  Plrilip,  aiid  discover 
what  were  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  peace. 
They  related  that  Plnlip  did  not  appear  averse  to 
it,  and  that  he  even  expressed  a  great  atiection  for 
the  commonwealtlL     Upon  this,  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  send  a  solemn  embassy,   to  enquire  ir)ore 
strictly  into   the  truth,    and  to  procure  the  fullest 
information,  which  so  important  a  negociation  re- 
quired.    iEschines  and  Demosthenes  were  amoncF 
the  ten  ambassadors,  who  brought  back  three  from 
Philip,  viz.  Antipater,   Parmenio,   and  Eurylochus. 
Ail  the  ten  executed  their  commission  very  faithfully, 
and  gave   a  vei'y  good  account  of  it.      Upon  this^ 
they  were  immediately  sent  back  v. ith  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oatlis.     It 
was  then  that  Demosthenes,   who  in  his  first  em? 
bassy  had  met  some  Athenian  captives  in  Macedo- 
nia,  and  had  promised  to  return  and  ransom  thein 
at  his  own  ex  pence,  endeavours  to  keep  his  word  ; 
and',  in  the  meantime,  advises  his  colleagues  to  em- 
bark Mith  the  utmost  expedition,  as  the  republic  had 
commanded ;  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
Philip,  in  what  place  soever  he  might  be.    However, 
these,  instead  of  making  a  speedy  dispatch,  as  they 
were  desired,   go  an  ambassador's  pace,   proceed  to 
i\Iacedonia  by  land,  slay  three  months  in  that  coun- 
try, and  give  Philip  time  to  possess  hiniself  of  several 
Other  strong  places   belonging  to  the  .Athenians  in 
Thrace.     At  last,  having  come  to  a  conference  with 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  they  agree  with  him  upon 
articles  of  peace  ;  but  lie,  content  with  having  lulled 
them   asleep  by  the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty, 
deferred  the  ratihcation  of  it  Irom  day  to  day.   Philip 
had  found  means  to  corrupt  the  ambassadors  one 
after  another  by  presents,   Demosthenes  excc|jted, 
w^ho,  being  but  one,   opposed  his  colleagues  to  np, 
manner  of  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  Philip  made  hia  troops  advance 
fontinuaily.  Bt'mfi  arrived  at  Piierre  in  'Jliessalv,  he 
at  last  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace,  butrefu^s  to  in- 
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elude  the  Phocseans  in  it  When  news  v.  as  brougiit 
to  Athens,  that  Phihp  had  signed  the  treaty,  it  occa- 
sioned very  great  joy  in  that  city,  especially  amo.np- 
those  who  were  averse  to  the  war,  and  dreaded  ti:ie 
consequences  of  it.  Among  these  was  Isocrates*. 
He  was  a  citizen  very  zealoos  for  the  coinnionwealth, 
TS'hose  prosperity  he  had  very  much  at  heart.  The 
weakness  of  his  voice,  togedier  with  a  timidity  natural 
to  hirn,  had  prcvtnted  his  appearing  in  public,  and 
Kiounting like  odiers  the  tiibunal.  He  had  opened  a 
school  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lectures, 
and  taught  youth  eloquence  \a  ith  great  reputation  and 
success.  However,  he  had  not  entirely  renounced 
the  care  of  public  atiairs  ;  and  as  others  served  their 
country  viva  roce^  in  the  public  assemblies,  Isocmtes 
contributed  to  it  by  his  writings,  in  which  he  de- 
livered his  tiioughts ;  and  these  being  soon  made 
public,  were  very  eagerly  sought  after. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  wrote  a  piece  of  con- 
siderable length,  which  he  addressed  to  Phihp,  with 
\ihom  he  held  a  coiTespondence,  but  in  such  terms 
as  were  worth.y  a  good  and  faithful  citizen.  He 
v/as  then  very  tar  advanced  in  years,  being  at  least 
fourscore  and  eight.  The  scope  of  this  discourse 
was  to  exhort  Philip  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace 
he  had  just  before  concluded,  in  order  to  reconcile 
all  tiie  Greek  nations,  and  afterwards  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  king  of  Persia.  The  business  was 
to  engage  in  this  plan  four  cities,  on  which  all  the 
rest  depended,  viz.  Atliens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and 
Argos.  He  confesses,  that  if  Sparta  or  Athens 
were  as  powerful  as  formerly,  be  should  be  far  from 
making  such  a  proposal,  which  he  was  sensible  they 
•would  never  approve ;  and  which  the  pride  of  those 
two  republics,  whilst  cherished  and  augmented 
by  success,  would  reject  with  disdain.  But  that 
now,  as  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  wearied 
©nt  and  exhausted  by  long  wars,  and  humbled  each 
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in  their  turn  by  fatal  reverses  of-  fortune,  have 
equaliv  an  interest  in  laying  do^n  their  arms,  and 
living  ill  peace,  pursuant  to  the  example  which  the 
Atlienians  had  begun  to  set  tliem ;  the  present  is  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  Philip  could  have,  to 
reconcile  and  unite  the  several  cities  of  Gi'eece. 

In  case  he  sliould  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed 
in  such  a  project ;  so  glorious  and  beneficial  a  suc- 
cess uould  raise  him  above  whatever  had  hij;herto 
appeared  most  august  in  Greece.  But  this  project  in 
itself,  though  it  should  not  have  so  happy  an  effect 
as  he  njight  expect  from  it,  Mould  yet  infallibly 
gain  him  the  esteem,  the  affection,  and  confidence 
of  all  the  nations  of  Greece ;  advantages  infinitely 
preferable  co  the  taking  of  cities,  and  all  the  con- 
quests be  might  hope  to  obtain. 

Some  persons  indeed,  who  were  prejudiced  agoinst 
Philip,  represent  and  exclaim  against  him  as  a  crafty 
prince,  wlio  gives  a  specious  pretext  to  his  march, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  has  in  reality  no  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  the  enslaving  of  Greece.  Isocrates, 
either  from  a  too  great  cre*lLilityf  or  from  a  desire  of 
bringing  Philip  into  his  views,  supposes,  that  rur 
mours  so  injurious  as  these,  have  no  manner  of  foun- 
dation ;  it  not  being  prot)able,  that  a  prince  who 
glories  in  being  descended  from  Herciileo,  the  de- 
liverer of  Greece,  should  think  of  invading  and  ty- 
rannizing over  it.  Bat  these  very  reports,  which 
are  so  capable  of  blackening  trls  name,  and  of  sully- 
ing all  his  glory,  siiould  prompt  him  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  them  in  the  presence  of  all  Greece  by 
proofs  that  cannot  be  suspected,  by  leaving  and  main- 
taining each  city  in  the  full  possession  of  its  laws 
and  libevties ;  by  removing  with  the  utmost  care  all 
suspicions  of  partiality ;  by  not  espousing  the  interest 
of  one  people  against  another  ;  by  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  all  men  by  a  noble  disinterestedness  and 
an  invariable  love  of  justice :  In  fine,  by  aspiring  to 
no  other  title  than  that  of  the  reconciler  of  the  divi- 
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sions  of  Greece,  a  title  far  more  glorious  thin  that 
of  conqueror. 

It  is  in  the  king  of  Persia's  dominions  that  he  ought 
to  merit  those  last  titles.  The  conquest  of  it  is 
open  and  sure  to  him,  in  case  he  could  succeed  in 
pacifyins;  the  troubles  of  Greece.  He  should  call 
to  mind  that  Agesilaiis,  vnth  no  other  forces  than 
those  of  Sparta,  shook  the  Persian  throne,  and 
•vvould  infallibly  have  subverted  it,  had  he  not  been 
recalled  into  Greece,  by  the  intestine  divisions  Avhich 
tlien  broke  out.  The  signal  victory  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand under  Clearchus,  and  their  triumphant  retreat 
in  the  sight  of  innumerable  armies,  prove  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  joint  forces  of  the  Alaccdo- 
nians  and  Greeks,  -when  commanded  by  Philip  against 
a  prince  inferior  in  every  respect  to  him  whom  Cyrus 
had  endeavoured  to  dethrone. 

Isocrates  concludes  with  declaring,  tliat  one  would 
believe  the  gods  had  hitherto  granted  Philip  so  long 
a  train  of  successes,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
enable  him  to  form  and  execute  the  glorious  en- 
terprise, the  plan  of  v\hich  he  had  laid  before 
liim.  He  reduces  the  counsel  he  gave  to  three 
heads :  That  this  prince  should  govern  his  own 
empire  v.  ith  wisdom  and  justice ;  should  heal  the 
divisions  betv.-een  the  neighbouring  nations  and  all 
Greece,  without  desiring  to  possess  any  part  of  it 
himself;  and  this  being  done,  that  he  should  turn 
his  victorious  arms  against  a  country,  which  from 
all  ages  had  been  the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  had 
often  vowed  their  destruction.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  is  a  most  noble  plan,  and  highly  worthy  a 
great  prince.  But  Isocrates  had  a  very  false  idea 
of  Piiiiip,  if  he  tiiought  this  monarch  would  ever 
put  it  in  execution.  Philip  did  not  possess  the 
equity^  moderation,  or  rjisinterestedness,  which  such 
a  project  required.  iJe  really  intended  to  attack 
Persia,  but  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  his  business 
first  to  make  himself  secure  of  Greece,  nhich  indeed 
he  was  determined  to  do.  wot  by  kind  scrvi'"'"s  but 
iO 
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by  force.  He  did  not  endeavour  either  to  win  over 
or  persuade  nations,  but  to  subject  and  reduce  them. 
As  on  his  side  he  had  no  manner  of  reo;ard  for  al- 
lianccs  and  treaties,  he  judged  ot"  others  by  himselt* 
and  wished  to  bind  them  to  hjmself  l)y  much  stronger 
ties  than  those  of  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sin- 
cerity. 

As  Demosthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  a  Pi  airs  than  Isocrates,   so  he  formed  a  truer 
judg  nent   of  Philip's  desig;ns.       Upon    his  return 
from  his  embassy,  he  declares  expressly,    that  lie 
does  not  approve  either  of  the  discourse  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  Macedonian  king,  but  that  every  thing 
is  to  be  dreaded  from  him.     On  the  contrary,  ^Es- 
chines,  who  had  been  bribed,  assures  the  Athenians, 
that  he  had  discovered  nothing  buttlie  greatest  candor 
and  sincerity  in  the  promises  and  proceedings  of  this 
king.     He  had  engaged  that  Tliespite  and   Plateea  ' 
should  be  repeopled,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Thebans ;  that  in  case  lie  sliould  succeed  in  subject- 
ing the  Phoca^ans,  he  would  preserve  them,  and  not 
do   them   the  least  injury  ;  that  he  would   restore 
Thebes  to  the  g'ood  crder  v.hicl:  l;a(l  before  been  ob- 
iierved  in  it;  that  Oropus  should  be  given  up  abso- 
lutely to  the  Athenians  ;  'and,  that  as  an  equivalent 
for  Amphipolis,  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
Eubft-'-a.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Demosthenes 
remonstrated  to  his  fellow  citizens,  that  Philip,  not- 
withstanding all  these  glorious  promises,  endeavoured 
to  make  himself  absohite  master  of  Pisocis  ;  and  that 
by  abandoning  it  to  him  they  would  betray  the  com- 
monwealth, and  give  up  all  Greece  into  his  hands. 
He  was  not  heard,  and  the  oration  of  ^Eschines^ 
wlio   engaged   that    Piiilip  would    make  good    liis 
several    promises,  prevailed   o\er   tliat  of  Demo- 
sthenes. 

*  These  deliberations  save  that  prince  an  oppor-     A.  M. 
tunity  to   possess  himself  of  Thernrapyife,  and  to  ^^^^  ^  c' 
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enter  Phocis.     Hitherto  there  had  been  no  possibi-^ 
h'ty  of  reducing  the  Phocaeans;  but  Philip  had  onlv 
to  appear  ;  the  bare  sound  of  his  name  filled  tliein 
with  terror.      Upon  the  supposition   that  he  was 
marchiniv  against  a  herd  of  sacrilegious  wretches, 
not  against  common   enemies,   he  ordered   all  his 
soldiers  to  wear  crouns  of  laurel,  and  led   them  to 
battle  as  under  the  conduct  of  tlie    <^od  himself 
■whose  honour    tliey  avenscd.      'i'he   instant  they 
appeared,   the  Phocieans  believed  themselves  over- 
come.    Accordingly  they  sue  for  peace,  and  yield 
to  Philips  mercy,  v.lio  gives  l^halecus  their  leader 
leave  to  retire  into  Peloponnesus,  with  the  eight 
thousand  men  in  his  service.    In  tijis  manner  Philip, 
with  very  little  trouble,  engrossed  all  the  honom^  cit 
a  long  and  bloody  A\ar,    which  had  exhausted  the 
forces  of  both  parties.     *  This  victory  gained  him 
incredible  honour  throughout  all  Greece,   and  hi;? 
glorious  expedition  was  the  sole  topic  of  every  conver- 
sation in  that  country.     lie  ^vas  considered  as  the 
avenger  of  sacrilege  and  the  protector  of  religion  ; 
and  they  almost  ranked  in  the  number  of  tiie  gods 
the  man  v.  ho  had  defended  their  majesty  wilii  so 
much  courage  and  success. 

Philip,  that  he  miglit  not  seem  to  do  any  thing 
by  his  o\vn  private  authoritv,  in  an  affair  which 
concerned  all  Greece,  assembles  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  appoints  them,  for  form'  sake, 
supreme  judges  of  tl}e  pains  and  penalties  to  v\  hich 
the  Phoca^ans  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious. 
Under  the  name  of  these  judges,  who  were  entirely 
at  his  devotion,  he  decrees  that  the  cities  of  Phocis 
shall  be  destroyed,  that  they  should  all  be  reduced 
to  small  towns  of  sixty  houses  each,  and  that  those 
towns  shall  be  at  a  certain  distance  one  from  the 
other ;  that  those  wretches  \\  ho  had  conmiitted  the 

*  Incredlbile  quantum  ea  res  apud  ornnes  nationes  Philippo 
gloricE  dedit.  Illnnt  vindlcem  sacrilegii,  ilbnn  idtorem  rdigionum. 
Jtuque  Diis  proximus  hahetur,  per  qucm  Deonan  miijcstus  tin-- 
dicata  sit.     Justin.  1.  viii.  c.  2, 
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saciilege,'shaU  be  irrevocably  proscribed  ;  and  tliat 
the  rest  shalL not  enjoy  their  possessions,  but  upon 
condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute,  uiiich  shall 
continue  to  be  levied  till  such  time  as  the  whole 
sums  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Delphos  shall  he 
repaid.  Philip  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion. After  he  had  subjected  the  rebellious  Phocce- 
ans,  he  demanded  that  their  seat  in  the  council  of  the 
Aniphictyons,  vv  iiich  they  had  been  declared  to  liave 
forfeited,  should  be  transferred  to  iiim.  The  Am- 
phictvons,  of  whose  vengeance  he  had  now  been  the 
instrument,  ^vere  afraid  of  refusing  iiim,  and  ac- 
cordingly admitted  him  a  member  of  their  body" ;  a 
circumstance  of  the  hrghest  importance  to  iiim,  as 
we  she;  11  see  in  the  sequel,  and  of  very  dangei-ous 
consequence  to  all  the  lest  of  Greece.  They  also 
jrave  him  the  superintendance  of  the  Pythian  games^ 
m  conjimction  with  the  Poeotians  and  Tliessalians  ; 
because  the  Corinthians,  who  possessed  this  privi- 
lese  bjdierto,  had  rendered  themselves  un%vorthv  of 
it,  by  sharing  in  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phoca?ans. 

Vr'hen  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treat- 
ment ^vlnch  the  Phocaeans  had  met  with,  the  fomier 
perceived,  but  too  late,  the  ^^•rong  step  they  hati 
taken  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  counsels  of 
Demosthenes ;  and  in  abandoning  themselves  blindly 
to  the  vain  and  idle  promises  of  a  traitor,  who  Ijad 
sold  his  country.  Besides  the  shame  and  grief  with 
v.hich  they  were  seized,  for  having  failed  in  the 
obligations  of  the  *  confederacy,  tliey  found  that 
they  had  betrayed  their  oun  interests  in  abandoning 
their  allies.  For  Philip,  by  possessing  himself  of 
Phocis,  was  become  master  of  Thermopylee,  which 
opened  him  the  gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  tiie 
keys  of  Greece,  "The  Athenians,  therefore,  being 
alarmed  upon  their  ov.n  account,  gave  orders  that 
tiie  women  and  children  should  be  brought  out  of 
the  country  into  the  city ;  that  the  walls  should  be 

■  Demost.  de  fdls.  Lsgat.  p.  312.       *  Withi-th*  Phec3;anc, 
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repaired,  and  the  Pirceus  fortified,  in  order  to  put 
themselves  into  a  state  of  defence  in  case  of  an  in- 
vasion. 

The  Atlienians  had  do  share  in  the  decree,  by 
'which  Philip  had  been  admitted  among  the  Amphic- 
tyons.  They  perhaps  had  absented  themselves  pur- 
posel}^  that  they  might  not  authorize  it  by  their 
presence  ;  or,  which  v\-as  more  probable,  Piiilip,  in 
order  to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  avoid  the  impedi- 
ments he  might  meet  with  in  tlie  execution  of  his  de- 
sign, assembled,  in  an  irregalar  manner,  such  of  the 
Amphictyons  only  as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion. 
In  short,  he  conducted  his  intrigue  so  very  arlfuily, 
that  }:e  obtained  iiis  ends.  This  election  nriglit  be  dis- 
puted as  clandestine  and  irr*egular  ;  and  therelbre  iie 
required?,  confirmation  of  it  from  the  people, .who,  as 
members  of  that  bodv,  had  a  right  cither  to  reject  or 
ratify  the  new  clioice-  Athens  received  the  circular 
invitation;  but  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
was  called  in  order  to  deliberate  on  Philip's  demand, 
£e\-cral  were  of  opinion,  that  no  notice  slicuid  bo 
talen  of  it.  Demosthenes,  however,  was  of  a  con- 
trary opiiiion ;  and  though  he  did  not  approve  in  any 
manner  of  tlie  peace  which  had  been  concluded  vvith 
Philip,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  for  their  in- 
terest to  infriiige  it  in  the  present  juncture ;  since 
that  .could  not  be  done  without  stirring  up  against 
the  Athenians,  both  the  new  Aaujjhictyon,  and 
tllo^e  who  had  elected  him.  His  advice  therefore 
was,  tiiat  they  should  not  ex])ose  themselves  un- 
seasonably to  the  dangerous  consetpiences  ^^hich 
mii;ht  ensue,  in  case  of  their  deteruiinate  refusal 
to  consent  to  the  almost  unaninioais  decree  of  the 
Amphictj  ons  ;  and  protested,  that  it  was  their  in- 
terest prudently  to  submit,  for  fear  of  worse,  to  tlie 
present  condition  of  the  times  ;  that  is,  to  comply 
with  what  was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent.  Ihis, 
is  tlie  subject  of  Demostlienes'  discoirrsc,  entitled, 
Oration  on  the  Peace.  Vs'e  may  reasonably  believe 
thfit  his  advice  was  followed. 
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Sect.  V.  Philip  being  returned  to  Macedonia,  ex» 
tends  his  Conquests  info  Illijria  and  Thrace.  He 
projects  a  League  zcitk  the  Thebans^  the  Messe- 
nians,  and  the  Argives,  to  invade  Peloponnesus 
in  concert  zvith  them.  Athens  having  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Lacedcerncnians,  this  League  is  dis- 
solved. He  again  makes  an  Attempt  upon  Eub{sa, 
but  Phocioh  drives  him  out  of  it.  Character  of 
that  celebrated  Alhenian.  Philip  besi(ges  Per  in- 
thus  and  Bijxantium.  The  Ailicnians  animated 
by  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  send  Succours  to 
those  tzvo  Cities,  under  the  Command  of  Phocion, 
who  forces  Philip  to  raise  the  Siege  of  those  Places. 


Ant.J.C. 
344- 


After  Phlllp  had  settled  every  thing  relating  A. 
to  the  worship  of  the  god,  and  the  security  of  the  S^^o 
temple  of  Dolphos,  he  returned  into  jMacedonia 
crowned  with  glory,  and  the  reputation  of  a  religious 
prince  and  an  intrepid  conqueror.  "  Diodorus  ob- 
serves that  ail  those,  who  had  shared  in  profanino- 
and  plundering  the  temple,  perished  miserably,  and 
came  to  a  tragical  end. 

'  Philip,  satisfied  with  ha\-ing  opened  to  himself  a 
passage  into  Greece  by  his  seizure  of  ThermopylEe ; 
having  subjected  Phocis;  established  himself  one 
of  the  judges  of  Greece,  by  his  new  dignity  of  Am- 
phict}^on ;  and  gained  the  esteem  and  applause  of 
all  nations,  by  his  zeal  to  avenge  the  honour  of 
the  deity ;  judged  very  prudently,  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  check  his  career,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  the  states  of  Greece  from  takini;  amis 
against  him,  by  discovering  too  soon  his  ambitious 
views  with  regard  to  that  country.  In  order  there- 
fore to  remove  ail  suspicion,  and  to  sooth  the  dis- 

»  Diod,-  ].  xvi.  p.  435.  y  Ibid.  p.  4S2- 
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quietudes  which  arose  on  that  occasion,  he  turned  hi^: 
arms  against  lUyria,  purposely  to  extend  his  frontiers 
on  that  side,  and  to  keep  iiis  troops  always  in  ex- 
ei'cise  by  some  new  expedition. 

The  same  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  iio 
over  into  Thrace.     In   the  very  beginning   of  his 
reign  he  had  dispossessed  tljc  Athenians  of  several 
strong  places  in  that  country.     Phih})  still  carried 
on  his    conquests   there.     ^  Suidas  observes,    that 
before  he  took   Olvnthus,    he   had   made   himself 
master  of  tliirty-t.wo  cities  in  Chalcis,  which  is  part 
of  Thrace.    The  Chersonesus  also  was  situated  very 
commodiously  for  him.     This  was  a  very  rich  pen- 
insula, in  Avhich  there  were  a  great  number  of  pow- 
erful cities  and  fine  pasture  lands.     It  had  formerly 
belonged   to  the  Athenians.     The   inhabitants  put 
themselves   under   the  protection  of  Lacedccmonia, 
when  Lysander-had  captured  Athens ;  but  submitted 
again  to  their  hrst  masters,  after  Conon,  the  son  of 
Timotheus,  Ivdd  reinstated  Iris  country.     Cotys,  king 
•of  Thrace,  afterwards  dispossessed  the  Athenians 
of  the  Chersonesus ;  ^  but  it  was  restored  to  them 
by  Chersobleptus,  son  of  Cotys,  who  finding  him- 
.velf  unable  to  defend  it  against  PhiHp,  gave  it  up 
to  them   the  fourth  year  of  the   i  o6th  Olympiad : 
reservinjy  however   to  himself  Cardia,    which  was 
the  most  considerable  city  of  the  peninsula,   and 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  gate  and  entrance  of  it.  ^  Af- 
ter Philip  had  deprived  Chersobleptus  of  his  king- 
dom, which  happened  the  second  year  of  the  1 09th 
Olympiad,  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia  being  afi'aid  of 

^':  '     falHns;  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  \^  ho  claimed 
Ant.J.C,   their  city  as  having  formerl}'-  belonged  to  them,  sub- 

343.      mitted  themselves  to  Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take 
them  under  his  protection. 

A.  M.  ^  Diopithes,  the   head  of  the  colony  Avhich    the 

366'2.      Athenians  had  sent  into  Chersonesus,  lookino;  upon 
g.,^      this  step  m  Philip  as  an  act  01  hostihty  against  the 

■    *  Diod.  ].  xvi.  p,  434.  'Ibid.  p.  464. 

*Liban.  in  Demosth.  p.  75.         *  In  Kapy, 
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commonwealth,  without  waiting  for  an  order,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  disavowed, 
luarches  suddenly  into  the  dominions  of  that  prince  in 
the  maritime  part  of  Thrace,  whilst  he  was  carrying 
on  an  important  v^ar  in  Upper  Thrace;  plunders 
them  before  he  had  time  to  return  and  make  head 
against  him,  and  carries  off  a  rich  booty,  all  which  he 
lodged  safe  in  Chersonesus.  Philip,  not  being  able 
to  revenge  himself  in  the  manner  he  could  have 
wished,  contented  himself  with  making  grievous 
complaints  to  the  Athenians,  by  letters  on  that 
subject.  Such  as  received  pensions  from  him  in 
Athens,  served  him  but  too  effectually.  These 
venal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed  against  a  conduct, 
which,  if  not  prudent,  was  at  least  excusable.  They 
declaim  against  Diopithes ;  impeach  him  of  involv- 
ing the  state  in  war;  accuse  him  of  extortion  and 
f)iracy;  insist  upon  his  being  recalled,  and  prose- 
cute his  condemnation  with  the  utmost  heat  and 
violence. 

Demosthenes  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public 
warfare  was  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Dio- 
pithes, undertook  his  defence,  v/hich  is  the  subject  of 
his  oration  on  the  Chersonesus.  This  Diopithes  was 
father  to  ?^Ienander,  the  comic  poet,  \Ahom  Terence 
has  copied  so  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by 
his  unjust  exactions.  However,  Demosthenes  lays 
the  least  stress  on  this,  because  it  was  personal ;  he 
nevertheless  pleads  his  apology  (transiently)  from 
the  example  of  all  the  generals,  to  whom  the  islands 
and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  paid  certain  voluntary  con- 
tributions, by  which  they  purchased  security  to 
^leir  merchants,  and  procured  convoys  for  them  to 
guard  them  against  the  pirates.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  a  man  may  exercise  oppressions,  and  ransom 
allies  very  unseasonablv.  But  in  ttiis  case,  a  bare 
decree,  an  accusation  in  due  form,  *  a  galley  ap- 

*  It  was'called  IlapXc?. 
H  H  2 
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pointed  to  bring  home  the  recalled  generiU  ;  all  this- 
is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses.  But  it  is  other- 
wise witli  regard  to  Philip's  enterprises.  Thesft  can- 
not be  checked  eitlier  by  decrees  or  menaces;  and 
nothing  will  do  this  effectually,  but  raising  troo>^.s, 
and  fitting  out  gallies. 

"  Your  orators,"'  says  he,  ''  cry  out  eternally  to 
''  you,  that  we  must  make  choice  either  of  peace 
"  or  war;  but  Philip  does  not  leave  this  at  our 
"  option,  he  who  is  daily  iseditating  some  new 
"  enterprise  against  us.  And  can  we  doubt  but  it 
"  was  he  who  broke  the  peace,  unless  it  is  pre- 
*'  tended,,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
"  him,  as  long  as  he  shall  forbear  making  any  at- 
''  tempts  on  xVttica  and  tlie  Piraeus  ?  13ut  it  will 
•'  then  be  too  late  for.  us  to  oppose  him;  and  it  is 
"  now  that  \ve  must  prepare  strong  barriers  against 
*''  his  ambitious  designs.  You  ought  to  lay  it  dov.n 
"  as  a  certain  maxim,  O  Athenians  I  that  it  is  you 
'^^  he  aim.s  at ;  that  he  considers  you  as  his  most 
"  dangerous  enemies ;  thatyonr  ruin  alone  can  esta- 
''  blish  his  tranquillity,  and  secure  his  conquests ; 
"  and  tliat  whatever  he  is  now  projecting,  is  merely 
".  with  the  view  of  falling  upon  you,  and  of  reducing 
"  Athens  to  a  state  of  subjection.  And  indeed, 
"  can  any  of  yon  be  so  vastly  simple,  as  to  imagine 
"  that  Phihp  is  so  greedy  of  a  few  paltry  to^vns  *, 
"  (for  what  other  name  can  we  bestow  on  those 
"  which  he  now  attacks?)  as  to  submit  to  fatigues, 
"  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  dangers,  merely 
*'  for  the  sake  of  .o;ainino;  them  ;  but  that  as  for  the 
*'  harbours,  the  arsenals,  the  gallies,  the  silver  mines, 
"  and  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Athenians ;  that 
"  he  considers  these  with  indillerence,  does  not 
"  covet  them  in  the  least,  but  will  suffer  you  to  re- 
*'  main  in  quiet  possession  of  them  ? 

"  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  tliat 
*'  has  been  said  ?    Vvliy,  that  so  far  from  cashicr- 

*  In  Thracco 
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"  iuo'  the  array  we  have  in  Thrace,  it  must  be  con- 
'•  siiierably  reinforced  and  strengthened  by  new 
'•  levies,  in  order,  that  as  Philip  has  ahvays  one  in 
"  readiness  to  oppress  and  enslave  the  Greeks, 
"  we,  on  our  side,  may  ahvays  have  one  on  foot, 
"  to  defend  aiid  preserve  them."  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  Dcmosthenes's  adnce  was  fol- 
lowed. 

'^  The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  spoken, 
Arymbas,  king  of  the  IMolossi  or  Epirus,  died.    He 
was  son  of  Alcetas,  and  had  a  brother  called  Neop- 
toleniTis,  whose  daugliter  Oh'mpias  vvas  married  to 
Philip.      This    Neoptolemus,    by  the   credit   and 
authority  of  his  son-in-law,  was  raised  so  hig;h  as 
to  share  the  regal  power  with  his  elder  brother,  to 
whom  only  it  lau  fully  belonged.     This  first  unjust 
action  ^\a3  followed  by  a  greater.     For  after  the 
death  of  Arymbas  *,  Philip  pla^/ed  his  part  so  well, 
either  by  his  intrigues  or  his   menaces,    that  the 
Molossians  expelled  iEacidas,  son  and  lawful  suc- 
cessor to  Arymbas,  and  established  Alexander,  son 
of  Neoptolemus,  sole  king  of  Epirus.    This  prince, 
who  was  not  only  brother- in- 1 a^v,  but  son-in-law  to 
Plylip,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel,  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy,  and  there  died.     After  this,  ^acidas  re- 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  reigned  alone 
in  Epirus,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son, 
the  famous  Pyi'rhus,  (so  famous  in  the  Roman  his- 
toid) and  second  cousin  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
Alcetas  being  grandlather  to  both  those  monarclis. 

Pliiiip,  after  his  expedition  in  Illyria  and  Thrace, 
turned  his  views  towards  Peloponnesus.  ^  Temble 
commotions  prevailed  at  that  time  in  this  part  of 
Greece.  Lacedremonia  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
it,  w  ith  no  other  right  than  that  of  being  the  strongest, 

'^  Diod.  i.  xvi.  p.  465. 

*^  Demostli.  in  Piiiiii^p.  ii,     Liban.  in  Beiupsth. 

*  Justin,  book  viii.  ch,  6.  curtails  the  genealogy  of  this 
prince,  ana  cont'ouiids  this  fiucccssiun. 
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Argos  and  ^lessene  being  oppressed,  had  recourse, 
to  Philip.  He  had  just  before  concluded  a  peace 
v.'itli  tb>e  Athenians,  who,  on  the  iaith  of  their  ora- 
tors that  had  been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined 
he  was  going  to  break  witli  the  Thebans.  liow 
ever,  so  far  from  that,  after  having  subdued  Phocis, 
he  divided  the  conquest  with  them.  The  Thebans 
enjbraced  with  joy  the  favourable  opportunity  ^vhich 
presented  itself,  of  0]>ening  him  a  gate  through 
v.'hich  he  might  pass  into  Peloponnesus,  in  "vvliicli 
country  the  inveterate  hatred  they  bore  to  Sparta, 
made  them  foment  divisions  perpetually,  an^  con- 
tinue the  war.  They  therefore  solicited  Philip  to 
join  with  them,  the  Messenians  and  Argives^  in 
order  to  humble  in  concert  the  power  of  Lacedag-. 
inonia. 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which 
suited  his  views.     He  proposed  to  the  Amphictyons, 
or  rather  dictated  to  then],  the  decree  which  or- 
dained that  Lacedfrmonia    should  permit    Argos 
and  Messene  to  enjoy  an  entire  independence,  pur- 
suant to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded  ;  and, 
upon  pretence  of  not  exposing  the  authority  oi'fihe 
states-general  of  Greece,   he  ordered  at  the  sainc 
time  a  large  body  of  troops  to  march  that  way. 
X-acedaemonia,  being  justly  alarmed,  requested  the 
Athenians  to  succour  them ;   and   by  an   en:ibas.sy 
pressed  earnestly  for  tlie  concluding  of  such  an  alli- 
an(?e  as  their  common  safety   might  require.     Thc 
several  powers,  \^hose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  this 
alliance  from  being  concluded,   used  their  utmost 
^nd{?avours  to  gain  their  ends.     Philip  represented, 
by  his  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  would 
■}}e  very  vvrong  in  them  to  declare  war  against  him ; 
•^bat  if  he  did  not  break  with  the  Thcl)ans,  his  not 
doing  so  uaij  no  infraction  of  the  treaties;  that  be- 
fore he  could  have  broken  his  ^^ord  in  this  particular, 
le  must  first  , have  given  it;  and  that  tlie  treaties  ■ 
themselves  proved  maniiestly,  tliat  he  Inid  not  made 
^8 ny  promise  to  that  purpose.     Philip  indeed  saict 
true,    with  regard  to  the  v.ritten  articles  and  the 
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public  stipulations;  but  ^Eschines  had  made  this 
promise  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  name.  On  the 
other  side,  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  of  Ax- 
gos,  and  j\Iessene,  were  also  very  urgent  with  the 
Athenians;  and  reproached  them  with  having  al- 
ready secretly  favoured  the  Lacedemonians  but  too 
much,  who  were  the  professed  enemies  to  the  The- 
bans,   and  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnesus. 

"  But  Demosthenes,  insensible  to  all  these  solici- 
tations, and  mindful  of  nothing  but  the  real  interest 
of  his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  negcciation  of  the  Lacedemonians.    He 
reproached  the  Athenians,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,    with  supineness  and  indolence.     He  ex- 
poses the  ambitious  designs   of  Philip,   which  he 
still  pursues,  and  declares  that  they  aim  at  no  less 
than  the  conquest  of  all  Greece.     "  You  excel," 
says  he  to  them,  "  both  you  and  he,   in  that  cir- 
*'  cumstance  which  is  the  object  of  your  applica- 
"  tion  and  your  cares.     You   speak   better  than 
*'  he,    and  he  acts  better  than  you.     The  expe- 
•'  rience  of  the  past  ought  at  least  to  open  your 
"  eyes,    and  make  you  more   suspicious  and  cir- 
"  cumspect  witii  regard  to  him :  But  this  serves  to 
'''  no  other  purpose  than  to  lull  you  asleep.    At  this 
"  time  his  troops  are  marching  towards  Pelopon- 
'-'  nesus ;  he  is  sending  money  to  it,  and  his  arrival 
''  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  is  ex- 
■'  pected  every  moment.     Do  you  think  that  you 
*'  will  be  secure,  after  he  shall  have  possessed  him- 
"  self  of  the  territories  round  you?    Art  has  in- 
''  vented  for  the  security  of  cities,  various  methods 
■'  of  defence,  as  ramparts,  walls,  ditches,  and  the 
''  like  works ;  but  nature  surrounds  the  wise  with 
"  a  common  bulwark,  which  covers  them  on  all 
"  sides,    and   provides   for  the  security  of  states. 
"  "What   is   this   bulwark?    It  i,s   distrust."     He 
vocciudes  with  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  rouse 

•  Philipp.  ii. 
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from  tiieir  lethargy ;  to  send  immediate  succour  to 
ths  Laced.'emonians ;  and,  above  all,  to  punish 
directly  all  sucti  domestic  traitors  as  have  deceived 
the  people,  and  brought  their  present  calamities 
upon  them,  by  spreading  false  reports,  and  employ- 
ing captious  assurances. 

The   Athenians  and   Philip  did  not  yet  com.e  to 
an  open  rapture  ;  v^hence  «e  may  conjecture,  that 
the  latter  delayed  his  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  have  too  many  enemies 
upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time.     However,  he 
did  not  bit  still,  but  turned  his  views  anotiier  way. 
Philip  had  a  long  time  considered  Euboea  as  mcU 
calculated,  from  its  situation,  to  favour  the  designs  he 
meditated  against  Greece ;  and,  in  the  veiy  beginning 
of  his  rei^n,"  had  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  it. 
He  indeed  set  every  engine  to  wi)rk  at  that  time, 
in  order  to  seize  upon  that  island,  vxhich  he  called 
tlie  Shackles  of  Greece.     But  the  Aiiienians  on  the: 
other  side,  were  highly  interested  hi  not  suffering  it 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  especially  as 
it  might  be  joined  to  the  continent  of  Attica  by 
a  bridge.     However,   according  to  their  usual  cus- 
tom, they  continued  indolent  whilst  Philip  pursued 
his  conquests.     The  latter,  \\  ho  was  continually  at- 
tentive and  vigilant  over  his  interest,  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  an  intelligence  in  the  island,  and  by 
dint  of  presents  bribed  those  who  had  tlie  greatest 
authorit}'  in  it.     ^  At  the  request  of  ccrtnin  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  sent  some  troops  privately  thither; 
possessed    himself  of  several  strong   places;    dis- 
mantled Porlhmos,    a   very  important  fortress  in 
Euboea,  and  established  three  tyrants  or  kings  over 
tlie  country.  He  also  seized  upon  Oreum,  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  of  Euboea,  of  which  it  possessed  the 
fourth  part;  and  established  five  tyrants  over  it,  who 
exercised  an  absolute  authority  there  in  his  name. 
^  Upon  this,   Plutarch  of  Eretria  sent  a  deputa= 

'^Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  03. 
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tion  to  the  Athenians,  conjuring  them  to  come  and 
deliver  that  island,  every  part  of  which  was  upon 
the  point  of  submittincr  entirely  to  the  Macedonian. 
The  Athenians  upon  this,  sent  some  troops  under 
the  command  of  Phocion.  ^  That  general  had  al- 
ready acquired  gi'eat  reputation,  a.nd  will  have,  in 
the  sequel,  a  great  share  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  lie  had  studied 
in  the  Academy  under  Plato,  and  afterwards  under 
Xenocrates,  and  in  that  school  had  formed  his 
m.orals  and  liis  life,  upon  the  model  of  tlie  most 
austere  virtue.  V/e  are  told,  that  no  Athenian  ever 
saw  him  laugh,  \veep,  or  go  to  the  public  baths. 
Whenever  he  went  into  the  country,  or  was  in  the 
army,  he  always  -tvalked  barefoot*,  and  without 
a  cloak,  unless  the  weather  happened  to  be  insup- 
portably^  cold  ;  so  that  the  soldiers  used  to  say, 
laugliing,  ''  See  !  Phocion  has  got  his  cloak  on  ;  it 
}3  a  sign  of  a.hard  vvinter."    • 

lie  knevv'  that  eloquence  is  a  necessary  quality  in 
a  statesman,  for  enabling  him  to  execute  hap})i]y 
the  great  designs  he  may  undertake  during  his  ad- 
ministration. He  therefore  applied  liimself  particu- 
larly to  tlie  -dttaininent  of  it,  and  with  great  success. 
Persuaded  that  it  is  with  words  as  with  coins,  of 
which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  that  m  ith  less 
weight  have  most  intrinsic  value;  Phocion  had 
formed  a  lively,  close,  concise  style,  which  express- 
ed a  great  m,any  ideas  in  fev/  •\'i  ords.  Appearino- 
one  day  absent  in  an  assembly,  \\here  he  was 
preparing  to  speak,  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  it : 
*'  I  am  considering,"  says  he,  "  whether  it  is  not 
*'  possible  for  me  to  retrench  some  part  of  the 
'•  diiCOLirse  wliicli  I  am  to  make."  He  v,as  a  strong 
reasoncr,  and  by  that  means  prevailed  over  the 
inost  subhme  eloquence ;  which  made  Demos- 
thenes, mIio  had  often  experienced  this,  i^'henever 
he  appeared  to  harangue  the  public,  say,  "  There 

^  Plutarch.  iuPhoc.  p.  743,  74.5. 
^  Socrates  used  often  to  walk  in  that  manner. 
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"  is  the  Rxe  ^vhich  cuts  away  the  Mhole  effect  of  inv 
"  words/'  One  would  iinagine  that  this  i<ind  of  elo- 
quence is  absokitely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  vul- 
gar, who  require  the  same  things  to  be  often  repeated, 
and  with  greater  extent,  in  order  to  their  being  the 
niore  intelligible.  Ikit  it  was  not  so  with  the  Athe- 
nians :  Lively,  penetrating,  and  lovers  of  a  hidden 
sense,  tliey  valued  themselves  upon  understand infi 
an  orator  at  half  a  word,  and  really  understood  him, 
Phocion  adapted  himself  to  their  taste,  and  in  this 
])oint  surpassed  even  Demosthenes  ;  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal. 

Phocion  observing  that  those  persons,  who  at 
this  time  were  concerned  in  the  administration,  had 
divided  it  into  military  and  civil  :  that  one  part,  as 
Pubulus,  Aristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and 
liynerides,  confined  themselves  merely  to  ha- 
ranguing the  people,  and  proposing  decrees  ;  that 
the  other  part,  as  Diopithes,  Leosthenes,  and  Chares, 
advanced  themselves  by  military  employments  ;  he 
chose  rather  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Solon,  Aris^ 
tideSj  and  Pericles,  who  had  known  how  to  unite 
both  talents,  the  arts  of  government  with  military 
valour.  "Whilst  he  was  in  eniployment,  peace  and 
tranquillity  A^ere  always  his  object,  as  being  the  end 
of  every  wise  government ;  and  yet  he  commanded  in 
more  expeditions,  not  only  thtin  all  the  generals  of 
his  tim_e,  but  even  tlian  ail  his  predecessors.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  supreme  command  five-and- 
fcrty  times,  w  ithout  haying  once  asked  or  made  in- 
terest for  it ;  and  it  was  always  in  his  absence  that  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  armies.  The  Morld 
was  astonished,  that,  being  of  so  severe  a  tiuii  of 
niind,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to  flattery  of  every  kind, 
lie  should  know  how,  in  a  manner,  to  fix  iu  his  own 
Javour  the  natural  levity  aiul  inconstancy  of  the 
yVthenians,  though  he  frequently  used  tcj  oppose 
very  strenuously  their,  will  and  caprice,  without  re- 
gard to  their  captiousncss  and  delicacy.  The  idea 
|!jey  had  formed  to  themselves  of  his  prpljity  an4 
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zeal  for  the  public  good,  extinguished  every  other 
sentiinent ;  and  that,  according  to  Phjtarch,  w^s 
what  genera! iy  made  his  eloquence  so  efficacious 
and  triumphant. 

1  thouulit  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  this  idea 
of  Phocion's  character,    because  frequent  mention 
will  be  made  of  him  in  the  sequel.     It  was  to  him     a.  M. 
the  Athenians  gave  the  command  of  the  forces  they     3663. 
sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  But  this  trai-  Ant.J.C. 
tor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude,  set  up  the      •^"^^* 
standard  agaitist  them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to 
repulse  the  very  army  he  had  rec|ue3ted.    However, 
Phocion  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  act  upon  this 
unforeseen  perfidy  ;  for  he  pursued  his  enterprisCj. 
won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plutarch  from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  success,  Phocion  returned  to 
Athens ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  all  the 
allies  regretted  the  absence  of  his  goodness  and  jus- 
tice. Though  the  professed  enemy  of  every  kintl  of 
oppression  and  extortion,  he  knew^  how  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  minds  of  men  with  art;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  others  fear  him,  he  had  the 
rare  talent  of  making  them  love  him  still  moiC:  He 
one  day  made  Chabrias  a  fine  answer,  who  appointed 
him  tp  go  with  ten  light  vessels  tp  levy  the  tribute 
which  certain  cities,  in  alliance  with  Athens,  paid 
every  year.  "To  what  purpose,"  says  he,  "is  such 
"  a  squadron  ?  Too  strong,  if  I  am  only  to  visit 
"  allies  ;  but  too  \\'eak,  if  1  am  to  fight  enemies." 
The  Athenians  knew  very  well,  by  the  consequences, 
tlie  signal  service  which  Pliociorfs  great  capacity, 
valour,  and  experience,  had  done  them  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Eubrea.  For  AIolossus,  who  succeeded 
liim,  and  who  took  upon  himself  the  command  of 
tiie  troops  after  that  general,  was  so  unsuccessful, 
that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

'  Philip,  who  did  not  lay  aside"  the  design  he  had     ^\J''^' 
fonned  of  conquering  all  Greece,  changed  his  plan  of  ^n^^j"^' 
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attack,  and  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  distressing 
Athens  another  wa.y.  lie  ki>evv  that  this  city,  from 
the  barrenness  of  Attica,  stood  in  gi^eatcr  want  than 
any  other  of  foreign  corn.  To  dispose  at  his  discre- 
tion of  their  supplies,  and  by  that  means  starve 
Athens,  he  mai-cties  towards  Thrace,  from  -v^hence 
that  citv  imported  the  greatest  part  of  its  provisions, 
with  an  intention  to  besiege  Perinthus  and  Eyzan- 
tium.  To  keep  his  kingdone  in  obedience  during 
his  absence,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  in  it,  with 
sovereign  authority,  though  he  \vas  but  fifteen  years 
old.  This  young  prince  gave,  even  at  that  time, 
proofs  of  his  courage ;  liaving  defeated  certain 
■nei«;hbouring  states,  subject  to  Macedonia,  Avho 
had  considered  the  king's  absence  as  a  very  proper 
time  for  executing  the  design  they  had  formed  of 
revoltincf.  This  happy  success  of  Alexander's  first 
expeditioi'is  wa^' highly  agreeable  to  his  father,  and 
at  tke  same  time  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  But  fearing  lest,  allured  by  this 
dangerous  bait,  he  should  abandon  himself  incon- 
siderately to  his  vivacity  and  fire,  he  sent  for  him, 
in  order  to  become  his  master,  and  train  him  under 
his  own  eye  in  the  art  of  war. 

Demosthenes  5till  continued  to  exclaim  against 
the  indolence  of  the  Athenians,  a\  hom  nothing  could 
rouse  from  their  letb.argy ;  and  also  against  the  ava- 
rice of  the  orators,  wiio,  bribed  by  Philip,  amused 
the  people  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  peace 
which  he  had  sworn  to,  yet  violated  openly  every 
day,  by  the  enterprises  he  formed  against  the  com- 
nion^realth.  This  is  the  subject  oi  his  orations, 
called  the  Philippics. 

"''Whence  comes  it,"  says  he,  "that  all  the 
"  Greeks  formerly  panted  so  strongly  after  liberty, 
''  and  now  run  so  eagerly  into  servitude?  The  reason 
'•  is,  because  there  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the 
'''  |)eople,  w  hat  prevails  no  longer  among  us ;  that 

^  Philipp.  iii.  p.  90. 
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*'  which  triumphed  over  the  riclies  of  the  Persians  ; 
"  which  ra.\intidned  the  freedom  of  Gretrce  ;  which 
**  never  act;d  inconsistently  on  any  occasion  either 
**  by  sea  or  by  land ;  but  which  being  now  extin- 
"  guished  in  every  heart,   has  entirely  ruined  our 
"  affairs,  and  subverted  the  constitution  of  Greece. 
"  It  is  that  common  b.atred,  that  general  detesta- 
^'  tion,  in  which  they  held  every  person  who  had-a 
**  soul  abject  enough  to  sell  himself  to  any  roan  who 
"  desired  either  to  enslave,  or  even  corrupt  Greece. 
"  In  those  tin\es,  to  accept  of  a  present  was  a 
"  capital  crime,  which  never  failed  of  being  punished 
"  with  death.     Neither  their  orators  nor  their  ge- 
"  nerals  exercised  the  scandalous  traffic,  now  be* 
^^  come  so  common  in  Athens,  where  a  price  is  set 
"  upon  every  thing,  and  where  all  things  are  sold 
"  to-  the  highest  bidder. 

^ "  In  those  happy  times,  the  Greeks  lived  in  a 
*'  perfect  union,  founded  on  the  love  of  the  public 
good,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  and  defending 
"  the  common  liberty.  But  in  this-  age,  the  states 
"  abandon  one  another,  and  give  themselves  up  ta 
"  reciprocal  distrusts  and  jealousies.  All  of  thenij 
"  without  exception,  Argives,  Thebans,  Corin^ 
^'  thians,  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  and  ourselves 
"  no  less  than  others;  all,  all,  I  say,  form  a  sepa- 
**  rate  interest ;  and  this  it  is  that  renders  the  com- 
*'  mon  enemy  so  powerful. 

"" "  The  safety  of  Greece  consists  therefore  in  our 
*'  unitino;  together  against  this  comm.on  enemy,  if 
"  that  be  possible.  But  at  least,  as  to  what  con~ 
"  cerns  each  of  us  in  particular,  this  incontestable 
"  maxim  should  be  deeply  engraven  in  your  minds, 
"  that  Phihp  is  actually  attacking  you  at  this  time  : 
"  that  he  has  infringed  the  peace ;  that,  by  seizing' 
"  upon  all  the  fortresses  around  you,  he  opens  and 
"  prepares  the  way  for  attacldng  you  yourselv^ ;  and 
"  that  he  considers  us  as  his  mortal  enemies,  becau^a 

^  PUilJpp,.  iy,  p.  loi,  f  Ibid.  p.  97* 
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"  he  knows  that  \ve  are  the  only  persons  capable  of 
"  opposing  the  ambitious  designs  he  entertains  of 
"  grasj:)ing  universal  power. 

"  "  TheF.e  consequentl}'  Ave  must  oppose  -with  all 
"  imaginable  vigour;  and  for  that  purpose  must 
"  ship  off,  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary  aids 
"  for  the  Cheisonesus  and  ByzantiuTu;  you  mustpro- 
"  vide  instantly  whatever  necessaries  your  generals 
"  may  require ;  in  fine,  you  must  concert  together 
"  on  such  means  as  are  most  proper  to  save  Greece, 
"  which  is  now  threatened  with  the  utmost  danger. 
"  "Though  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  should  bow 
"  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  yet  you,  O  Athenians  ! 
"  ought  to  persist  in  tighthig  always  for  the  cause 
*"'  of  libertv.  After  such  preparations  made  in  pre- 
"  sence  of  all  Greece,  let  us  excite  all  other  states 
"  to  second  us ;  let  us  acquaint  every  people  ^^•ith 
''  our  resolutions,  and  send  ambassadors  to  Pclo- 
"  ponnesus,  Rhodes,  Chio,  and  especially  to  the 
"  king  of  Persia :  for  it  is  his  interest,  as  v.ell  as 
"  ours,  to  check  the  career  of  that  man." 

The  sequel  will  shew,  that  Demosthenes's  advice 
was  followed  almost  exactly.  At  the  time  he  Avas 
declaiming!  n  tliis  manner,  Philip  was  marching  to- 
wards the  Chersonesus.  He  opened  the  campaign 
viith  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  a  considerable  citv  of 
Thrace.^  ^  llie  Athenians  having  prepared  a  body 
of  troops  to  succour  that  place,  the  orators  pre- 
vailed so  far  by  their  speeches,  that  Chares  was  ap- 
pointed commaixler  of  the  fleet.  This  general  was 
universally  despised,  for  his  manners,  rapine,  and 
mc^n  capacity  ;  but  intrigues  and  influence  supplied 
the  place  of  merit  on  this  occasion,  and  taction  pre- 
vailed over  the  counsels  of  the  most  prudent  and 
virtuous  men,  as  happens  but  too  often,  ^jlie  sue- 
cess  answered  the  rashness  of  the  choice  w  bich  had 
been  made  :  "^  But  w  hat  could  be  expected  from  a 

■  Philipp.iii.  p.  88-  "Ibid.  p.  04,  95. 
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general,  whose  abilities  were  as  small  as  Ills  volup- 
tuousness was  great ;  who  took  along  Avith  him  in 
his  military  expeditions,  a  band  of  musicians,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  who  were  in  his  pa}',  which 
was  levied  out  of  tlie  monies  appointed  for  t!ie  ser- 
vice of  the  fleet !  In  short,  the  cities  themselves,  to 
whose  succour  he  was  sent',  Vvould  not  suffer  him 
to  come  into  their  harbours ;  so  that  his  fidelity  be- 
ing universall}'  suspected,  he  A\as obliged  to  sail  from 
coast  to  coast,  ransoming  the  allies,  and  contemned 
by  the  enemy. 

^  In  the  meanlinie,  Philip  was  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  v\  ith  great  vigour,  lie  had  thirty 
thousand  chosen  troops,  and  i-i:iiitarv  erigines  of  all 
kinds  \A  ithout  numher.  He  had  raised  towers  eiglity 
cubits  high,  which  far  out-topped  those  of  the 
Perinthians.  He  therefore  had  a  great  advantage  in 
battering  their  walls.  On  one  side  l>e  shook  the 
foundations  of  them  by  subterraneous  unnes  ;  and 
on  the  other  he  beat  dov,n  whole  masses  v. it.!! 
his  !)attering-rams  :  Nor  did  the  besieged  make  a 
less  A-igorou?  resistance  ;  f  r  as  soon  as  one  breach 
was  made,  Philip  v/as  surprised  to  see  another  wdll 
behind  it,  just  raised.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzan- 
tium sent  them  all  the  succours  necessary.  The 
Asiadc  satrapse,  or, governors,  by  tlie  king  of  Per- 
sia's Older,  to  whom  we  have  seen  the  Athenians 
had  applied  for  assistance,  likewise  threw  forces  into 
the  place.  Philip,  in  order  to  deprive  the  besieged 
of  the  succours  the  Byzantines  gave  them,  went  in 
person  to  form  tl>e  siege  of  that  important  citv, 
leaving  half  his  army  to  carry  on  that  of  Perin- 
thus. 

He  was  desirous  to  appear  (in  outward  shew) 
very  tender  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Athenians, 
.whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  lie  endeavoured 
to  amuse  with  fine  words.  At  the  time  v^g  novv 
speak  of,  Piiilip,  by  way  of  precaution  against  their 
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disgust  of  his  measuies,  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  take  off  the  edge  of  their  re- 
sentments, hy  reproaching  them  in  the  strongest 
terms,  for  their  infraction  of  the  several  treaties, 
w  hich  he  boasts  he  had  observed  very  I'ehgiously;  this 
piece  he  interspersed  very  artfully  (for  he  was  a  great 
master  of  eloquence)  with  such  complaints  and 
menaces,  as  are  best  calculated  to  restrain  mankind, 
either  from  a  principle  of  fear  or  shame.  This  let- 
ter is  a  master-piece  in  the  original.  A  majestic 
and  persuasive  vivacity  shines  in  every  part  of  it ; 
a  strength  and  justness  of  reasoning  sustained 
throughout ;  a  plain  and  unaffected  declaration  of 
facts,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  its  natural  con- 
sequence ;  a  delicate  irony  ;  in  fine,  that  noble  and 
concise  style  Mhich  is  so  well  suited  to  crowned 
heads.  Vt'e  might  here  very  justly  apply  to  Philip, 
what  was  said  ©f  C^sar*,  _"  That  he  handled  the 
pen  as  well  as  he  did  the  sv»-ord." 

This  letter  is  so  long,  and  besides  is  filled  'ivith 
so  great  a  number  of  particular  facts  (though  each  of 
these  are  important)  that  it  will  not  adinit  of  being 
reduced  to  extracts,  or  to  have  a  connected  abridg- 
ment made  of  it  I  shall  therefore  cite  but  one  pas- 
sage, by  which  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of 
the  rest. 

"At  the  time  of  our  most  open  rupture^;,''  says 
Philip  to  the  Athenians,  "  you  w-ent  no  farther  than 
"  to  fit  out  privateers  against  me ;  to  seize  and  sell 
*'  the  merchants  that  came  to  trade  in  my  domi- 
"  nions  ;  to  favour  any  party  that  opposed  my  mea- 
"  sures;  and  to  infest  the  places  subject  to  me  by 
"  your  hostilities  :  But  now  you  carry  hatred  and 
*^  injustice  to  such  prodigious  lengths,  as  even 
"  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Persia.n,  in  order 
*'  to  excite  him  to  declare  war  against  me.  This 
*'  must  appear  a  most  astonishing  circumstance : 
"  for  before  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt 
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"  and  Phoenicia,  you  had  resolved,  in  the  most 
"  solemn  manner,  that  in  case  he  should  attempt  any 
*'  new  enterprise,  you  then  would  invite  me,  in  coni- 
*'  mon  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite  our  forces 
^'  against  him.  And,  nevertheless,  at  this  time  you 
"  carry  your  hatred  to  such  a  height,  as  to  negotiate 
"  an  alliance  with  him  against  me.  I  have  been 
"  told,  that  formerly  your  fathers  imJputed  to  the  son 
"  of  Pisistratus,  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  his  ha- 
''  ving  requested  the  succour  of  the  Persian  against 
"  the  Greeks;  and  yet  ypu  do  not  blush  to  commit 
*'  yourselves  w-hatyou  were  perpetually  condemning 
"  in  the  person  of  your  tyrants." 

Philip's  letter  did  him  as  much  service  as  a  good 
manifesto,  and  gave  his  pensioners  in  xA.thens  a  fine 
opportunity  of  justifying  him  to  people,  who  were 
very  desirous  of  easing  themselves  of  political  inquie- 
tudes ;  and  greater  enemies  to  expence  and  labour, 
than  lo  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  boundless  am- 
bition of  Philip,  and  the  eloquent  zeal  of  Demosthe- 
nes, were  perpetually  clashing.  There  was  neither 
a  peace  nor  a  truce  between  them.  The  one  cover- 
ed very  industriously,  with  a  specious  pretence,  his 
enterprises  and  infractions  of  the  treaty;  and  the 
other  endeavoured  as  strongly  to  reveal  the  true  mo- 
tives of  them  to  a  people,  whose  resolutions  had  a 
great  influence  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Greece. 
On  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  was  sensible  how 
vastly  necessary  it  was  to  erase,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  first  impressions  which  the  perusal  of  this  letter 
might  make  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Ac- 
cordingly, that  zealous  patriot  immediately  ascends 
the  tribunal.  He  at  first  speaks  in  an  affirmative 
tone  of  voice,  which  is  often  more  than  half,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  proof  in  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude. He  affixes  to  the  heavy  complaints  of  Philip 
the  idea  of  an  express  declaration  of  war ;  and  then 
to  animate  his  fellow  citizens,  to  fill  them  with  confi- 
dence in  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspires  them, 
he  assures  them,  that  all  things  portend  tlie  impend- 
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ing  ruin  of  Philip;  the  2pds,  Greeks,  Persians,  IMacc- 
donians,  and  even  Pliilip  himself.  Demosthenes  docs 
not  observe,  in  this  harangue,  the  exact  rules  of  re- 
futation ;  he  avoids  contesting  tacts,  which  might 
have  been  disadvantageous,  so  hap])ily  had  Philip 
disposed  them,  and  so  well  had  he  supported  them  hi- 
proofs that  seemed  unanswerable. 

'  The  conclusion  \ihich  this  orator  drawls  from  all 
his  Eirguments  is  this :  ''  Convinced  by  these  truths, 
*'  O  Athenians!  and  strongly  persuaded,  that  we  can 
"  no  longer  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  we  enjoy  peace, 
"  (for  Philip  has  now  declared  war  against  us  by  iii:< 
*'  letter,  and  has  long  done  the  same  by  His  conduct) 
*'  you  ought  not  to  spare  either  the  public  treasure, 
"  or  the  possessions  of  private  persons;  but  when  oc- 
"  casion  shall  require,  haste  to  your  respective  stand- 
"  ards,  and  set  abler  generals  at  your  head  than 
"  those  you  haye  hitherto  employed.  For  no  one 
"  among  you  ought  to  imagine,  that  the  same  men, 
"  who  have  ruined  your  affairs,  will  be  able  to  re- 
"  store  them  to  their  former  happy  situation.  Think 
"  how  infamous  it  is,  that  a  man  from  IMacedon 
*'  should  contemn  dangers  to  such  a  degree,  tliat, 
*'  merely  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he  should  rush 
"  into  the  midst  of  combats,  and  return  from  bat- 
"  tie  covered  with  wounds ;  and  that  Athenians, 
"  \\hos€  hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no  man, 
*'  but  to  impose  law  on  others  sword  in  hand ; 
"  that  Athenians,  I  say,  merely  through  dejection 
"  of  spirit  and  indolence,  should  degenerate  from 
^'  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  in- 
"  terest  of  their  country." 

At  the  very  time  they  Avere  examining  this  affair, 
news  was  brought  af  the  shameful  reception  Chares 
had  met  with  from  the  allies,  Avhich  raised  a  general 
murmur  among  the  people,  who  now,  fired  with  in- 
dignation, greatly  i^epented  their  having  sent  aid  to 
the  Byzantines.    Phojcion  then  rose  up  and  told  the 
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people,  "  That  they  ought  not  to  be  exasperated  at 
"  the  diffidence  of  the  alHes,  but  at  the  conduct  of 
*'  the  generals  who  had  occasioned  it.  For  it  is 
"  these,"  continued  he,  "who  render  you  odious,  and 
"  fonnidahle  even  to  those  who  cannot  save  theni- 
"  selves  from  destruction  without  your  assistance." 
And  indeed  Chares,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
w-as  a  general  without  valour  or  military  knowledge. 
His  whole  merit  consisted  in  having  gained  a  great 
ascendant  over  the  people  by  the  haughty  and  bold 
air  which  he  assumed.  His  presumption  concealed 
his  incapacity  fro.u  himself;  and  a  sordid  principle 
of  avarice  made  him  commit  as  many  blunders  as 
enterprises. 

Hie  people,  struck  with  this  discourse,  imme-  A.  M. 
diately  changed  their  opinion,  and  appointed  Phocion  3665 
himself  to  command  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  in  order 
to  succour  the  allies  upon  the  Hellespont.  This 
choice  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Byzantium.  Phocion  had  already  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  not  only  for  his  valour  and  abi- 
lity in  the  art  of  war,  but  still  more  for  his  probity  and 
disinterestedness.  Tiie  B3^zantines,  on  his  arrival, 
opened  their  gates  to  him  \vith  joy,  and  lodged  his  sol- 
diers in  tlicir  houses,  as  if  they  had  been  their  own 
brothers  and  children.  The  Athenian  officers  and  sol- 
diers, struck  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
behaved  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  modesty,  and 
were  entirely  irreproacliable  in  their  conduct.  Nor 
were  they  less  admired  for  their  courage ;  and  in  all 
the  attacks  they  sustained,  discovered  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity, which  seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  siizht 
of  danger.  '  Phocion's  prudence,  seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  troops,  soon  forced  Philip  to  abandon  his 
design  upon  Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  He  was  dri- 
ven from  the  Hellespont,  which  diminished  very  much 
his  fame  and  glory,  for  he  hitherto  had  been  thought 
invincible,  and  nothing  had  been  able  to  oppose  him. 
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Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  recovered  many  for- 
tresses which  he  had  garrisoned,  and  hanng  made 
several  descents  upon  different  parts  of  his  territo- 
ries, he  plundered  all  the  open  country,  till  a  body  of 
forces  having  assembled  to  check  his  progress,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  alter  having  been  wounded. 

"The  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  testified  their 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  Athens,  by  a  very  ho- 
nourable decree,  prescrxed  by  Demosthenes  in  one 
of  his  orations,  the  substance  of  which  I  shall  repeat 
here.  "  Under  Eosphoricus  the  pontitf,  *  Dama- 
"  setus,  after  havinii  desired  leave  of  the  senate  to 
*'  speak,  said,  in  a  full  assembly :  Inasmuch  as  in 
"  times  past  the  continual  beneyolence  of  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  Athens  towards  the  Byzantines  and  Perin- 
"  thians,  united  by  aUiance  and  a  common  origin, 
"  has  never  failed  upon  any  occasion;  that  this 
''  benevolence;  so  often  signalized,  has  lately  dis- 
"  played  itself,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  (who  had 
"  taken  up  arms  to  destroy  Byzantium  and  Pe* 
"  rinthus)  battered  our  w  alls,  burnt  our  country,  cut 
"  down  our  forests;  that  in  a  season  of  so  great  cala- 
"  mity,  this  beneficent  people  has  succoured  us  with 
"  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  t^^•enty  sail,  furnished 
"  with  provisions,  arms,  and  forces ;  that  they  have 
"  saved  us  fi'om  the  greatest  danger;  in  fine,  that 
"  they  have  restored  us  to  the  quiet  possession  of  our 
"  government,  our  laws,  and  our  tombs :  the  Byzan- 
"  tines  and  Perinthians,  by  a  decree,  grant  to  the 
*'  Athenians  liberty  to  setde  in  the  countries  belong- 
"  ing  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium ;  to  marry  in  them, 
*'  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives 
"  of  citizens ;  they  also  grant  them  a  distinguished 
*'  place  at  public  shows,  and  the  right  of  sitting  both 
"  in  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  next 
"  to  the  pontiffs :  And  further,  that  every  Athenian, 
"  who  shall  think  proper  to  settle  in  either  of  the  two 
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"  cities  above  mentioned,  shall  be  exempted  from 
"  taxes  of  any  kind  :  That  in  the  harbours,  three 
"  statues  of  sixteen  cubits  each  shall  be  set  up, 
"  which  statues  shall  represent  the  people  of  Athens 
"  crowned  by  those  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  : 
"  And  besides,  that  presents  shall  be  sent  to  the 
*'  four  solemn  games  of  Greece,  and  that  the  crown 
"  Ave  have  decreed  to  the  Athenians,  shall  there  be 
"  proclaimed ;  so  that  the  same  ceremony  may  ac- 
"  quaint  all  the  Greeks,  both  with  the  magnanimity 
"  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Perin- 
"  thians  and  Byzantines." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus  made  a  like  de- 
cree, the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Amonethe 
"  nations  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus,  the  people  of 
"  Sestos,  ofEleus,  ofMadytis,  and  of  Alopecon- 
"  nesus,  decree  to  the  people  and  senate  of  Athens, 
"  a  crown  of  gold  of  sixty  talents*;  and  erect  two 
"  altars,  the'  one  to  the  goddess  of  gratitude,  and 
"  the  other  to  the  Athenians,  for  their  having,  by 
"  the  most  glorious  of  ail  benefactions,  freed  from 
"  the  yoke  of  Philip  the  people  of  the  Chersonesus, 
''  and  restored  them  to  the  possession  of  their  coun- 
"  try,  their  laws,  their  liberty,  and  their  temples  : 
*'  An  act  of  beneficence,  which  they  will  fix  eter- 
"  nally  in  their  memories,  and  never  cease  to  ac- 
"  knowledge  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  All 
"  which  they  have  resolved  in  full  senate." 

""  Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Byzantium,  marched  against  Atheas,  king 
of  Scythia,  from  whom  he  had  received  some  per- 
sonal cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his  son  with 
him  in  this  expedition.  Though  the  Scythians  had 
a  very  numerous  army,  he  defeated  them  without 
any  difficulty.  He  got  a  very  great  booty,  which 
consisted  not  in  gold  or  silver,  the  use  and  value  of 
which  the  Scythians  were  not  as  yet  so  unhappy  as 
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to  know ;  but  in  cattle,  in  horses,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  women  and  children. 

At  his  return  from  Scytliia,  the  Trihalli,  a  people 
of  Moesia,  disputed  his  passage,  laying  claim  to 
part  of  the  plunder  he  was  carrying  oti'.  Philip 
was  forced  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  a  very  bloody 
one  was  fought,  in  which  great  numbers  on  each 
side  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  king  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  with  tiie  san^e  thrust 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Alexander  fle^^•  to 
his  father  s  aid,  and  covering  him  with  Ins  shield, 
killed  or  put  to  flight  all  who  attacked  him. 

Sect.  "\'I.  Philip,  by  his  Infrigues,  succeeds  in  get- 
tifig    himself   appointed  Generalissimo    of    I  he 
Greeks,  in  /he  Council  of  I  lie  Amphictyons.     He 
possesses  hinmelf  of  ElaLea.     The  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  alarmed  bf)  the  Conquest  of  this  City, 
*  unite  against  Philip.     He  makes  Overtures  of 

Peace,  zchich,  upon  the  Remonstrances  of  Demos- 
thenes, are  rejected.  A  Battle  is  fought  at 
Chceroncea,  where  Philip  gains  a  signal  Victory. 
Demosthenes  is  accused  and  brought  to  a  Trial 
by  jEschines.  The  latter  is  banisiicd  and  goes 
to  Rhodes. 

1  HE  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  By- 
zantium as  an  absolute  rupture,  and  an  open  de- 
A.  INI.  claration  of  war.  ^  The  king  of  Aiacedon,  who  was 
5666.^  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  it,  and  dreaded 
very  much  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  whose 
hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  made  over- 
tures of  peace,  in  order  to  soften  tlicir  resentments. 
Phocion,  little  suspicious,  and  apprehensive  ot  the 
uncertainty  of  the  events  of  war,  'vas  of  opinion  that 
the  Athenians  should  accept  his  otfers.  But  De- 
mosthenes, w  ho  had  studied  tlie  genius  and  charac- 
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ter  of  Philip  more  than  Phocion,  and  ^\as  persuaded 
that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  liis  only  view 
wn.i  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the  Athenians,  pre- 
vented their  listening  to  his  pacific  proposals. 

^  It  was  very  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to 
terminate  immediately  a  uar,  uhich  gave  him  great 
cause  of  disquiet,  and  particularly  distressed  him 
by  the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Athenian  priva- 
teers, uho  infested  the  sea  bordering  upon  his  do- 
minions. They  entirely  interrupted  all  commerce, 
and  })revented  liis  subjects  from  exporting  any  of 
the  products  of  Macedonia  into  other  countries  ;  or 
foreigners  from  importing  into  his  kingdom  the 
mercliandi;^e  it  wanted.  Philip  was  sensible  that  it 
wonld  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  this 
war,  and  free  himself  from  the  inconvcniencies  at- 
teiuiingit,  otherwise  than  by  exciting  the  Thessalians 
and  Thebans  to  break  witli  Athens.  He  could  not 
yet  attack  that  city,  with  any  advantage,  either  b}' 
sea  or  land.  His  naval  forces  were  at  this  time  in- 
ferior to  those  of  that  republic ;  and  the  passage  by 
land  to  Attica  would  be  shut  against  him,  as  long  as 
the  Thessaiians  should  refuse  to  join  him,  and  the 
Thebans  should  oppose  his  passage.  If,  with  the 
\iew  of  prompting  them  todeclare  war  against  Athens, 
he  were  to  ascribe  no  ottier  motive  for  it  than  his 
private  enmity,  he  was  very  sensible  that  it  would 
have  no  eftect  vvith  either  of  tiie  states  :  but  that  in 
case  he  could  once  prevail  with  them  to  appoint 
him  their  chief,  (upon  the  specious  pretence  of 
espouting  their  common  cause)  he  then  hoped  it 
would  be  easier  for  him  to  make  them  acquiesce  in 
his  desires,  either  by  persuasion  or  deceit. 

Tliis  was  his  aim,  tiie  smallest  traces  of  which  it 
highly  concerned'  him  to  conceal,  in  order  not  to 
give  the  least  opportunity  for  any  one  to  suspect  the 
design  he  meditated.  In  every  city  he  retained  pen- 
sioners who  sent  him  notice  of  whatever  passed, 
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and  by  that  means  were  of  gi'eat  use  to  him ;  and 
"were  accordingly  well  paid.  By  tlieir  machinations 
he  raised  divisions  among  the  Locri  Ozola^,  other- 
wise called  the  Locrians  ofAmphissa,  from  the  name 
of  their  capital  city :  Their  country  was  situated  be- 
tween iEtolia  and  Phocis ;  and  they  were  accused 
of  having  profaned  a  spot  of  sacred  ground,  by 
ploughing  up  the  Cyrrhean  field,  Mhich  lay  very 
near  the  temple  of  Delphos.  The  reader  has  seen 
that  a  similar  cause  of  complaint  occasioned  the  tirst 
sacied  war.  The  alfair  was  to  be  heard  before  the 
Amphictyons.  Had  PhiHp  employed  in  his  own 
favour  any  known  or  suspicious  agent,  he  plainly  saw 
that  the  Thebans  and  the  Thessalians  would  infal- 
libly suspect  his  design,  in  which  case,  all  parties 
would  not  tail  to  stand  upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  acted  more  artfully,  by  carryinir  on  his 
designs  by  persons  in  the  dark,  Avhich  entirely  pre- 
vented their  being  discovered.  By  the  assiduity  of 
his  pensioners  in  Athens,  he  had  caused  /Eschines, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  be  appointed  one 
of  the  Pijlagori,  by  ^^■hich  name  those  were  called, 
w^ho  were  sent  by  the  several  Greek  cities  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Amphictyons.  The  instant  he  came 
into  it,  he  acted  the  more  effectually  in  favour  of 
Philip,  as  from  being  a  citizen  of  Athen-s,  which  had 
declared  openly  against  this  prince,  he  was  less  sus- 
pected. Upon  his  "emonstrances,  a  visit  to  the  place 
was  appointed,  in  order  to  inspect  the  spot  of  ground, 
of  which  the  Amphissians  had  hitherto  been  consider- 
ed the  lawful  possessors ;  but  \Aliich  they  now  were 
accused  of  usurping,  by  a  most  sacrilegious  act. 

Whilst  the  Amyjliictyons  were  visiting  the  spot  of 
ground  in  question,  the  Locrians  fall  upon  them 
unawares,  pour  in  a  shower  of  darts,  and  oblige  them 
to  fly.  So  open  an  outrage  kindled  the  flames  of  re- 
sentment and  war  against  these  Locrians.  Cottyphus, 
one  of  the  Amphictyons,  took  the  field  with  the  army 
intended  to  punish  the  rebels ;  but  many  not  coming 
to  the  rendezvous,  the  army  retired  without  acting.  Li 
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the  following  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  affair 
was  debated  very  seriously.  It  was  there  ^Escliines 
exerted  all  his  eloquence,  and,  by  a  studied  oration, 
proved  to  the  deputies,  that  they  must  either  assess 
themselves  to  support  foreign  soldiers  and  punish 
the  rebels,  or  else  elect  Philip  tor  their  general. 
The  deputies,  to  save  their  respective  states  the  ex- 
pence,  and  secure  them  from  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues of  a  'war,  resolved  upon  the  latter.  Upon 
which,  by  a  public  decree,  "  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  Avho,  in  the  name  of  Apollo 
and  the  Amphictyons,  implore  his  assistance;  beseech 
him  not  to  neglect  the  cause  of  that  god,  which  the 
impious  Amphissians  make  their  sport;  and  notify 
to  him,  that  for  this  purpose  all  the  Greeks,  associ- 
ated in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  elect  him  for 
their  general,  with  fall  power  to  act  as  he  shall  think 
proper." 

This  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long 
aspired,  the  aim  of  all  his  views,  and  end  of  all  the 
ensdnes  he  had  set  at  work  till  that  time.  He  there- 
fore  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  immediately  as- 
sembles his  forces,  and  feigning  to  direct  his  march  to- 
wards the  CyiThean  field,  forgetting  now  both  the 
Cyrrheans  and  Locrians,  who  had  only  served  as  a 
specious  pretext  for  his  journey,  and  for  whom  he  had 
not  the  least  regard ;  he  possessed  himself  of  Elatasa, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  standing  on  the  river  Ce- 
phissus;  and  the  most  happily  situated  for  the 
design  he  meditated,  of  awing  the  Thebans,  who 
now  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  perceive  the 
danger  they  were  in. 

'  This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening, 
spread  a  terror  through  every  part  of  the  cit}^  The 
next  morning  an  assembly  was  summoned,  -when  the 
herald,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  cries  with  a  loud 
voice,   "  Who  among  you  will  ascend  the  tribunal? 

*Demo3th.  pro.  Ctes.  p.  501 — 504.     Diod.  lib.  xvi.  p.  477. 
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However,  no  person  appears  for  that  purpose ; 
upon  wbica  he  repeated  the  invitation  several  times, 
but  still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  the  generals  and 
orators  were  present;  and  altlioui^h  the  common  voice 
of  the  country,  with  repeated  cries,  conjured  some- 
body to  propose  some  salutary  counsel :  For,  says  De- 
n)0sthLMes,  Irom  whom  these  particular;^  are  taken, 
whenever  the  voice  of  the  herald  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  lavvs,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  voice  of 
the  country.  During  this  general  silence,  occasioned 
by  the  universal  alarm  w ith  \',hich  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  were  seized,  Demosthenes,  animated  at 
the  sight  of  the  great  danger  his  felloAv  citizens  were 
in,  ascends  the  tribunal,  and  endeavours  to  revive 
tiie  drooping  Athenians,  and  itispire  tliem  with  sen- 
timents suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  state.  Excelling  equally  in 
politics  and  eloqirence,  by  the  extent  of  his  supe- 
rior genius,  he  immediately  suggests  a  plan,  which 
includes  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  Athenians 
to  perform  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea. 

The  people  of  iVthens  were  under  a  double  eiTor, 
'v^ith  regard  to  the  Thebans,  and  he  therefore  endea- 
vours to  undeceive  them.  They  imagined  that  peo- 
[)le  were  inviolably  attached,  both  from  interest  and 
inclination,  to  Philip ;  but  he  proves  to  them,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity 
to  declare  against  that  monarch ;  and  that  the  con- 
quest of  Elatcna  has  apprised  them  of  what  tliey  are 
to  expect  from  him.  C)n  the  other  side,  they  looked 
upon  the  Thebans  as  their  most  ancient  and  most 
dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  could  not  prevail 
with  themselves  to  afford  them  the  least  aid  in  the 
extreme  danger  \Aith  which  they  were  threatened. 
It  must  be  confessed,  tiiat  there  had  always  been  a 
declared  enmity  between  the  Thebans  and  Athe- 
nians, which  rose  so  high,  that  Pindar  was  sen- 
ile 
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tenced  by  the  Tliebaiis  to  pay  a  con.-ii  icrnble  fm?, 
for  having  *  applaiuied  the  city  of  Athens  iri  one  of 
ills  po('ii;s.  Demosthenes,  notvvith^taDdii>g  that 
prejuelice  had  taken  such  de^p  root  in  the  minds  of 
the  peoi)ie,  yet  declares  in  tiieir  favour ;  and  proves 
to  the  Athenians,  that  their  own  interest  lies  at 
stake;  and  that  they  could  not  })lease  Philip  more, 
than  in  leaving;  Thebes  to  his  mercy,  the  ruin  of  which 
would  open  him  a  free  passage  to  Athens. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  unfolds  to  them  the 
views  of  Philip  in  takin<^  tliat  city.  "  What  then 
"  is  his  design,  and  wherefore  did  he  possess  him- 
"  seh'  of  Elata3a  ?  He  is  desirous,  on  one  side,  to 
"  encourage  those  of  his  faction  in  Thehes,  and  to 
"  inspire  tiieui  with  greater  boldness,  by  apjjearing 
"  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  advancing  his  power 
*'  and  forces  around  that  city.  On  the  other  side, 
"  he  wishes  to  strike  unexpectedly  the  opposite  fac- 
"  tion,  and  stun  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  may 
*'  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  it  either  bv  terror 
"  or  force.  Philip  (says  he)  prescribes  tlie  man- 
"  ner  in  which  you  Ought  to  act,  by  tiie  example 
"  he  himself  sets  vou.  Assemble,  under  Eieusis,  a 
^'  body  of  Athenians,  of  an  age  fit  for  service ;  and 
*'  support  these  by  your  cavalry.  By  this  step  you 
"  will  shew  all  Greece,  that  you  are  ready  armed  to 
"  defend  yourseh  es  ;  and  inspire  your  partisans  in 
"  Thebes  with  such  resolution,  as  may  enable  them 
*'  both  to  su[)port  tiieir  reasons,  and  to  make  head 
"  against  the  opposite  party,  when  liiey  shall  per- 
"  ceive,  that  as  those  who  sell  their  counti-y  to 
"  Philip,  have  forces  in  Elataea  ready  to  assist  them 
"  upon  occasion ;  in  like  manner  those,  who  are 
"  willing  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
*'  liberties;  have  you  at  their  gates  ready  to  defend 

*  He  liad  called  x\lhcns  a  {lourisliiiig  and  renowned  city, 

the  bul'vvatk  of  Gvef'Ce.  AiTrapat  y.ca  ioiJi/xit,  "EAAa^o?  Iptfr^a, 
nXuvoa  'aS-^^«i.  Bnt  tlie  Athenians  not.  onlv  i;icleiii.5»fi!' !  Uo 
poet,  and  sent  liin)  rnimcy  to  pay  his  fine,  but  even  Citctcu  a 
«tatue  in  honour  of  him. 
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"  them  in  case  of  an  invasion."  Demosthenes 
added,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  tliem  to  send 
ambassadors  immediately  to  the  different  states  of 
Greece,  and  to  the  Thebans  in  particular,  to  en- 
gacfe  them  in  a  common  league  against  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  salutary  advice  was  followed  in 
ever}^  particular;  and  in  consequence  thereof  a  decree 
was  ibrmed,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  several 
enterprises  b}'  which  Philip  had  infringed  the  peace, 
it  cdntinues  thus  :   "  For  this  reason  the  senate  and 
"  people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind  the  magnanimity 
*'  of  their  ancestors,  « ho  preferred   the  liberty  of 
"  Greece  to  tlie  safety  of  their  own  country,  have  re- 
^'  solved,  that  after  offering  up  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
"  to  call  down  the  assistance  of  the  tutelar  gods  and 
"  demi-gods  of  Athens  and  Attica,  two  hundred  sail 
"  of  ships  shall  be  put  to  sea.     That  the  admiral  of 
"  their  fleet  shall  go,  as  soon  as  jjossible,  and  cruize 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae;  while 
"  at  the  same  time  the  generals  by  land,  at  the 
"  head  of  a  considerable   body  of  horse  and  foot, 
"  shall  march  and  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
*■  Eleusis.   That  ambassadors  shall  likewise  be  sent 
"  to  the  other  Greeks  ;  but  first  to  the  Thebans,  as 
"  these  are  most  threatened  by  Philip,    Let  them  be 
"  exhorted  not  to  have  any  dread  of  Philip,  but  to 
"  maintain   courageously  their  particular  indepen- 
"  dence,  and  the  common  libertv  of  all  Greece.  And 
"  let  it  be  declared  to  them,   that  though  formerly 
''  some  subjects  of  discontent  may  have  cooled  the 
"  reciprocal  friendship  bet\\een  them  and  us,   the 
"  Athenians,  however,  obliterating  the  remembrance 
"  of  past  transactions,  will  now  assist  them  with  men, 
"  money,  darts,  and  all  kind  of  military  Aveapons  ; 
"  persuaded,  that  such  as  are  natives  of  Greece  may, 
"  verv  honourabl}^,   dispute  with   one  another  for 
"  pre-eminence  ;  but  that  they  can  never,  Avithout 
"  sullying  the  glory  of  the  Greeks,   and  derogat- 
"  ins  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  suffer  a- 
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"  foreigner  to  despoil  them  of  that  pre-eminence, 
"  nor  consent  to  so  ignominious  a  slavery." 

"  Demosthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  emr 
bassy,  immediately  set  out  for  Thebes  ;  and  indeed 
he  had  no  time  to  lose,  since  Philip  mi  .rht  reach  x\t- 
tica  in  two  days.  This  prince  also  sent  ambassadors 
to  Thebes.  Among  these  *  Python  was  the  chief, 
who  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  lively  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  which  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
withstand ;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  deputies  were  mere 
babblers  in  comparison  to  him  :  However,  he  here 
met  with  a  superior.  ''  And,  indeed,  Demosthenes, 
in  an  oration,  Avhere  he  relates  tlie  services  he  had 
done  the  commonwealth,  expatiates  very  strongly  on 
this,  and  places  the  happy  success  of  so  important  a 
negotiation  at  the  head  of  his  political  exploits. 

*  It  was  of  tlie  utmost  importance  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  draw  the  Thebans  into  the  alliance,  as  they 
were  neighbours  to  Attica,  and  covered  it ;  liad 
troops  excellently  well  disciplined,  and  had  been 
considered,  ever  since  the  famous  victories  of  Leuctra 
and  Mantinea,  as  holding  the  first  rank  among  the 
several  states  of  Greece  for  valour  and  military 
skill.  To  effect  this  was  no  easy  matter ;  not  only 
because  of  the  great  service  Philip  had  lately  done 
tiiem  during  the  war  of  Phocis,  but  likewise  because 
of  the  ancient  inveterate  antipathy  of  Thebes  and 
Athens. 

Philip's  deputies  spoke  first.  They  displayed, 
in  the  strongest  light,  the  kindnesses  with  which 
Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans,  and  the  innumerable 
evils  which  the  Athenians  had  made  them  suder. 
They  represented  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the 
great  benefit  they  might  reap  from  laying  Attica  waste, 
the  flocks,   goods,  and  power  of  which  would  be 

♦  Flat,  in  Deraosth.  p.  853,  854. 

■^  Demostb.  in  Orat.  pro  Coron.  p.  509.         ^  Ibid. 

•  This  Python  was  a  native  of  Byzantium.  The  Athenians 
had  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  city  ;  after  which 
he  went  over  to  Phihp.     Demosth.  p.  193^  745. 
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carried  into  their  city ;  whereas,  by  joining  in  a  league 
'iith  the  Athenians,  iJ<sntia  \^  ould  (hereby  become 
the  seat  of  ivar,  and  would  alone  suffer  the  losses, 
depredatio'is,  burnings,  and  all  the  other  calamities 
\\hich  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  it.  They 
ccncUuled  vvith  requestinir,  either  that  the  Thebans 
V.  ould  join  their  iorces  w  ith  those  of  Philip  against 
tiie  'Athenians;  or,  at  least,  permit  him  to  pass 
tlirough  their  territories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  just  indignation  si 
the  breach  of  faidi  and  usurpations  of  Philip,  had  al- 
ready sutiiciently  animated  Denjosthencs :  But  the 
sight  of  an  orator,  v.  ho  seemed  to  contest  uith  him 
the  superiority  of  eloquence,  inflamed  his  zeal,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  vigour.  To  the  captious 
arguments  of  Python  he  opposed  the  actions  them- 
selves of  Philip,  and  particularly  the  late  taking  of 
Elataea,  which  evidently  discovered  his  designs.  He 
represented  liiiu  as  a  restless,  enterprising,  ambi- 
tious, crafty,  perfidious  prince,  w  ho  hpd  formed  tiie 
design  of  enslaving  all  Greece  ;  but  who,  to  succeed 
the  better  in  his  schem.cs,  was  determined  to  attack 
the  different  states  of  it  singly :  A  pnnce,  m  hose 
pretended  beneticence  ^vas  only  a  snare  for  the  cre- 
dulity of  those  who  did  not  know  him,  in  oracr  to 
disarm  those  whose  zeal  for  the  public  libertv  might 
be  an  obstacle  to  his  enterprises.  He  proved  to 
them,  that  tlie  conquest  of  Attica,  so  far  from 
satiating  the  inordinate  avidity  of  this  usurper, 
■would  only  give  him  an  opportunity  of  subjecting 
Thebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  'J  hat 
therefore  the  interests  of  the  two  commonwealths 
being  henceforward  inseparable,  they  ougl:t  to  ei'ase 
entirely  the  remembrance  of  their  former  divi- 
sions, and  unite  their  forces  to  repel  the  common 
enemy. 

'  The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  forming  their  re- 
solution.   The  nervous  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
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says  an  historian,  rushing  into  their  souls  hke  an  i.-n- 
petuous  wind,  rekindled  there  so  ardent  a  zeal  iur 
their  country,  and  so  mighty  a  passion  Ibr  liberty,  that 
banishing  from  tiieir  minds  every  idea  of  fear,  of  |;iu- 
dence  or  giatitiide,  his  discourse  transported  and 
ravished  them  like  a  ht  of  enthusiasm,  and  iniiained 
them  solely  with  the  love  of  true  glory.  lle\e  we 
have  a  proof  ofthe  mighty  ascendant  which  eloquence 
has  over  the  minds  of  men.  especially  wl^cn  it  is 
heightened  by  a  love  and  zeal  lor  the  public  aood. 
One  single  man  swayed  all  things  at  his  will  in  the 
assemblies  of  Athens  and  I'hehes,  in  both  which 
cities  he  was  equally  loved,  respected,  and  feared. 

Philip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  th.ese 
two  nations,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  to 
request  them  not  to  levy  an  armed  force,  but  to  live 
in  harmony  with  him.  However,  they  were  too 
justly  alarmed  and  exasperated,  to  listen  to  any 
accommodation ;  and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the 
word  of  a  jjrince  whose  sole  aim  was  to  deceive.  In 
consequence,  preparations  for  war  were  made  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  and  the  soldiery  discovered 
incredible  ardour.  Many  evil-disposed  persons 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  or  damp  it  by  relat- 
ing fatal  omens  and  terrible  predictions,  which  the 
priestess  of  Deiphos  w  as  said  to  have  uttered  :  But 
Demosthenes,  confiding  firmly  in  the  arms  of 
Greece,  and  encouraged  "^vonderfullvby  the  number 
and  bravery  of  the  troops,  who  desired  only  to  march 
against  the  enemy,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
amused  with  these  oracles  and  fiivolous  predictions. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  he  said,  that  tlie  priestess 
Philippized,  implying  by  this  expression,  that  it  was 
Philip's  money  that  inspired  tlie  priestess,  opened  her 
mouth,  and  made  tlie  god  speak  whatever  she  thought 
proper.  He  bade  the  lliebans  remember  their  Epa- 
minondas,  and  the  Athenians  their  Pericles,  who  con- 
sidered these  oracles  and  predictions  as  idle  scare- 
crows, and  consulted  reason  alone.  The  Athenian 
army  set  out  immediately,  and  n.arched  to  Eleusis ;, 
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and  the  Thebans,  surprised  at  the  diligence  of  their 
confederates,  joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach 
of  the  enemv. 

Phihp,  on  the  other  side,  not  having  been  able  to 
prevent  the  Thebans  from  uniting  with  Athens,  nor 
to  draw  the  latter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  assem- 
bles all  his  forces,  and  enters  Boeotia.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse : 
That  of  his  enemy  was  not  quite  so  numerous.  The 
valour  of  the  troops  maybe  said  to  have  been  equal 
on  both  sides  ;  but  the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was 
not  so.  And  indeed,  what  warrior  could  be  com- 
pared at  that  time  to  Philip  ?  Iphicrates,  Chabrias, 
Timotheus,  all  famous  x^thenian  captains,  were  not 
his  superiors.  Phocion,  indeed,  might  have  opposed 
him ;  but  not  to  mention  that  this  war  had  been  un- 
dertaken against  his  advice,  the  contrary  faction  had 
excluded  him  from  the  command,  and  had  appointed 
as  generals  Chares,  who  was  universally  despised, 
and  Lysiclcs,  distinguished  for  nothing  but  his  rash 
and  presumptuous  audacity.  It  is  the  choice  of  such 
leaders  as  these,  by  the  means  of  cabal  alone,  that 
paves  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  states. 

The  tuo  armies  encamped  near  Chaeronaea,  a  city 
of  Boeotia.  PhiHp  gave  the  command  of  his  left 
wing;  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then  but  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  having  posted  his  ablest  offi- 
cers near  him ;  and  took  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  upon  himself.  In  the  opposite  army,  the 
Thebans  formed  the  right  wing,  and  the  Athenians 
the  left. 

At  sunrise,  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides. 
The  battle  was  bloody,  and  the  victory  a  long  time 
dubious,  both  sides  exerting  themselves  with 
astonishing  valour  and  bravery.  Alexander,  even 
at  that  time  animated  with  a  noble  ardour  for  glory, 
and  endeavouring  to  signalize  himself,  in  order  to 
answer  the  confidence  his  father  reposed  in  him,  un- 
der whose  eye  he  fought,  and  made  his  first  essay 
as  a  commander,  discovered  in  this  battle  all  the 
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capacity  which  could  liave  been  expected  from  a 
veteran  general,  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  a  young 
M^arrior.  It  was  he  who  broke,  after  a  long  and 
vigorous  resistance,  the  sacred  battalion  of  the 
I'hebans,  which  was  the  flower  of  their  urmy.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  wiio  weie  round  Alexander,  being 
encouraged  by  his  example,  entirely  routed  them. 

On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  was  determined 
not  to  yield  to  his  son,  charged  the  Athenians  with 
great  vigour,  and  began  to  nmke  them  give  way. 
However,  they  soon  resumed  their  courage,  and  re- 
covered their  first  post.  ^  Lysicles,  one  of  the  two 
generals,  having  broken  into  some  troops  which  form- 
ed the  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  imagined  himself 
already  victorious,  and  hurried  on  by  rash  confidence, 
cried  out,  "  Come  on,  my  lads,  let  us  pursue  them 
into  Macedonia."  Philip,  perceiving  that  the  Athe- 
niam,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  advantage  diev  had 
gained,  to  take  his  phalanx  in  flank,  pursued  his 
troops  too  vigorously,  said  cooll}^  "  The  Athenians 
do  not  know  how  to  conquer."  Imn}ediately  he 
commanded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little 
eminence;  and  perceiving  that  the  Atlienians,  in 
disorder,  were  wholly  intent  on  pursuing  those  they 
had  broken,  he  charged  them  with  his  phalanx,  and 
attacking  them  both  in  flank  and  rear,  entirely 
I'outed  them.  Demosthenes,  who  \^as  a  greater 
statesnian  than  a  warrior,  and  more  capable  of 
giving  wholesome  counsel  in  his  harangues,  than^ 
of  supporting  them  by  an  intrepid  courage,  threw 
down  his  arms,  and  fled  \\ith  the  rest.  ^  It  is  even 
said,  that  in  his  flight  his  robe  being  catched  by  a 
bramble,  he  imagined  that  some  of  the  enemy  had 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out,  "  Spare  my  life." 
More  than  a  thousand  Athenians  were  left  upon  tiie 
field  of  battle,  and  above  two  thousand  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Demades  the  orator. 
The  loss  u  as  as  great  on  the  Theban  side. 

sPolyasn.  Stratag.  lib.  iv. 
Tlut.  in  vit.  decern  Orat.  p,  845. 
VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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Philip,  after  having  erected  a  trophy,  and  offered 
to  the  gods  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  his  victory, 
distributed  rewards  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  to 
eacli  according  to  his  merit  and  the  rank  lie  held. 

liis  conduct  after  this  victory  shows,  that  it  is 
■  much  easier  to  overcome  an  enemy,  than  to  conquer 
one's  self,  and  triumph  over  one's  own  jjassions. 
Upon  his  coming  from  a  grand  entertainment,  which 
he  liad  given  his  officers,  being  equally  transported 
•with  joy  and  the  fumes  of  wine,  h^^  hurried  to  the 
spot  uhere  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  there, 
insulting  the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  was 
covered,  he  turned  into  a  son-g  tlie  beginning  of  the 
decree  which  Demosthenes  had  prepared  to  excite 
the  Greeks  to  this  war;  and  sung  thus  (himself 
beating  time)  "  Dem.osthenes  the  Peanian,  son  of 
Demosthenes,  has  said.'  Every  body  was  shocked 
to  see  the  king  dishonour  himself  by  this  behaviour, 
and  sully  his  glory  by  an  action  so  unworthy  a  king 
and  a  conqueror ;  but  all  kept  silence.  Demades 
the  orator,  whose  soul  was  free,  though  his  body 
.  was  a  prisoner,  was  the  only  person  who  ventured 
to  n:iake  him  sensible  of  the  indecency  of  this  con- 
duct, telling  him,  "  Ah,  Sir,  since  fortune  has 
given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not 
Ashamed  to  act  that  of  Thersites  ? "  These  words, 
ispoken  Avith  so  generous  a  liberty,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  brought  him  t&  himself.  And,  so  far  from 
being  displeased  with  Demades,  he  esteemed  liim 
the  .more  for  them,  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
resplct  and  friendship,  and  conferred  all  possible 
honours  upon  him>. 

Prom  this  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changed, 
both  in  his  disposition  and  lichaviour,  as  if,  says  *  an 
historian,  the  conversation  of  Demades  had  softened 
his  temper,  and  introduced  him  to  a  familial'  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Attic  graces.  He  dismis&ed 
ail  the  Athenian  captives  without  any  ransom,  and 
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gave  the  greatest  part  of  them  clothes ;  M-ith  the 
vie^v  of  acquirino;,  by  this  fa^^ourable  treataient,  the 
good  will  of  so  powerful  a  commonwealth  as  Athens, 
In  which,  says  Polybius ',  he  gained  a  second 
tiiumph,  more  o;)orious  for  himself,  and  even  more 
advantag-'ous  tlian  the  first ;  for  in  the  battle,  his 
courage  had  prevailed  over  none  but  those  who  were 
present  in  it ;  but  on  this  occasion,  his  kindness 
and  clemency  acquired  him  a  whole  city,  and  sub- 
jected every  heart  to  him.  He  renewed  with  the 
Atlienians  the  ancient  treaty  of  friendship  and  alli- 
ance, and  granted  the  Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having, 
left  a  strong;  garrison  in  Thebes. 

^  We  are  told  that  Isocrates,  the  most  celebrated 
rhetorician  of  that  age,  who  loved  his  country  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  could  not  sumve  the  ios« 
and  ignominy  with  which  it  was  covered,  by  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Chsronea.  The  instant  he  re- 
ceived the  i^ws  of  it,  being  uncertain  what  use  Phi- 
lip would  make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to  die 
a  freeman,  he  hastened  his  end  by  abstaining  from 
food.  He  was  fourscore  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsev*  here  of  his  style 
arjd  of  his  M'orks. 

Demosthenes  seemed  to  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  terrible  shock  -which  Athens  received  at 
this  time,  and  which  gave  its  power  such  a  wound, 
as  it  never  recovered.  '  But  at  the  very  instant  tliat 
the  Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  overthrow,  v\  hicli 
affected  so  great  a  number  of  families,  v.lien  it 
would  have  been  no  wonder,  had  the  multitude, 
seized  with  terror  and  alarms,  given  way  to  an 
emotion  of  blind  anger,  against  the  man  whom  they 
might  consider  in  some  measure  as  the  author 
of  this  dreadful  calamity;  even  at  this  very  instant, 
I  say,  the  people  submitted  entirely  to  the  counsels 
of  Demosthenes.     The  precautiotis  thait  were  takeil 

^  Polyb.  1.  V.  p.  359.  ^  1?lut.  in  Isccr.  p.  837. 

-  Dtmosth.  prg  Ctes,  p.  514.     rint.  in  JDwJicsth.  p.  H^f. 
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to  post  guards,  to  raise  the  walls,  and  to  repair 
the  fosses,  were  all  in  consequence  of  his  advice. 
He  himself  was  appointed  to  supply  the  city  with 
provisions,  and  to  repair  the  walls,  wimh  latter 
commission  he  executed  with  so  much  geneiosity, 
that  it  acquired  him  the  gi'eatest  honour ;  and  for 
which,  at  the  request  of  Ctesiphon,  a  crown  of  gold 
was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  pre- 
sented the  commonwealth  with  a  sum  of  money  out 
of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray  what  was  want- 
ing of  the  sums  tor  repairing  the  walls. 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle 
of  Chasronea,  the  orators  who  opposed  Demosthenes, 
having  all  risen  up  in  concert  against  him,  and  hav- 
ing cited  him  to  take  his  trial  according  to  law, 
the  people  not  only  declared  him  innocent  of  the 
several  accusations  laid  to  his  charge,  but  confeiTed 
more  honours  upon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before; 
so  strongly  did  the  veneration  which  they  had  for 
his  zeal  and  fidelity  overbalance  the  efforts  of  ca- 
lumny and  malice. 

The  Athenians,  (a  fickle  wavering  people,  and 
apt  to  punish  their  own  errors  and  omissions  in  the 
person  of  those  whose  projects  were  often  rendered 
abortive,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  had 
executed  them  too  slowly)  in  thus  crov^ning  Demos- 
thenes, in  the  midst  of  a  public  calamity  which  he 
alone  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  them,  pay  the 
most  glorious  homage  to  his  abilities  and  integiity. 
By  this  wise  and  brave  conduct,  they  seem  in  some 
measure  to  confess  their  own  error,  in  not  having 
followed  his  counsel  neither  fully  nor  early  enough ; 
and  to  confess  themselves  alone  guilty  of  all  the 
evils  which  had  befallen  them. 

"  But  the  people  did  not  stop  here.  The  bones 
of  such  as  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chasronea, 
having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be  interred,  they 
appointed  Demosthenes  to  pronounce  the  eulogium 

»^Plut.  in  Demosth.  p.  855.  Deraosth.  pro  Ctes.  p.  519/  520. 
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of  those  brave  men ;  a  manifest  proof  that  they  did 
not  ascribe  to  him  the  ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to 
Divine  Providence  only,  who  disposes  of  human  events 
at  pleasure ;  a  circumstance  which  was  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  monu- 
ment of  those  illustrious  deceased  warriors. 

This  earth  entombs  those  victims  to  the  state 

IVhofell  a  glorious  sacrifice  to  zeal. 

Greece,  on  the  point  ofzvearing  tyrant  chains. 

Did,  by  their  deaths  alone -^  escape  the  yoke. 

Tbis  Jupiter  decreed :  No  effort,  mortals. 

Can  save  you  from  the  mighty  will  of  fate. 

To  gods  alone  belongs  the  attribute 

Of  being  free  from  crimes,  with  never-ending  joy. 


"  Demosthenes  opposed  ^schines,  who  was  per- 
petually reproacliing  him  with  having  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  battle  in  question,  with  this  solid  answer  : 
Censure  me,"  says  he,  "  for  the  counsels  I  gave ; 
but  do  not  calumniate  me  for  the  ill  success  of 
them.  For  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  who  con- 
ducts and  terminates  all  things ;  whereas  it  is 
from  the  nature  of  the  counsel  itself  that  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  intention  of  him  who  offers  it. 
If  therefore  the  event  has  declared  in  favour  of 
Philip,  impute  it  not  to  me  as  a  crime,  since  it  is 
God,  and  not  myself,  who  disposed  of  the  vic- 
tory. But  if  you  can  prove  that  I  did  not  exert 
myself  with  probity,  vigilance,  and  an  activity  in- 
defatigable, and  superior  to  my  strength :  If  with 
these  I  did  not  seek,  I  did  not  employ  every 
method  which  human  prudence  could  suggest ; 
and  did  not  inspire  the  most  necessary  and  noble 
resolutions,  such  as  were  truly  worthy  of  Athe- 
nians ;  shew  me  this,  and  then  give  what  scope 
you  please  to  your  accusations." 
"lie  afterwards  uses  that  bold  and  sublime  figure 

"  Demosth.  pro  Ctes.  p.  505.  °  Ibid.  p.  508, 
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%vhich  is  looked  upcii  as  the  niost  beautiful  passage 
in  his  oration,  and  is  so  i^igbly  applauded  bv  Lon- 
ginas^  Demostliene^  endeavours  to  justify  his  own 
conduct,  and  prove  to  the  Atlienians,  tiiat  they 
did  not  do  Mronsr  in  giving;  Fi-i'ip  battle.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  merel ;  citing  in  a  frigid  manner  the 
example  of  the  great  me-^  who  had  fought  for  the 
same  cause  in  the  plains  ot  ?  ''arathon,  at  Salamis, 
and  before  Plateea.  No,  he  ma[.es  a  quite  different 
use  of  them,  says  this  rhetorician ;  and,  on  a  sud- 
den, as  if  inspired  by  some  god,  and  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  Apollo  himself,  cties  out,  s^^■earing  by 
tiiose  brave  defenders  of  Greece:  "No,  Athenians, 
you  have  not  erred.  I  swear  by  those  illustrious 
men  who  fouglit  by  land  at  Marathon  and  Platsea ; 
by  sea  before  Salamis  and  AiLemisium ;  and  all  those 
who  have  been  honoured  by  tlie  commonv\ealth 
with  the  solemn  rites  of  burial;  and  not  those  only 
w'ho  have  bee'n  crowned  with  success,  and  came  off 
victorious."  Would  not  one  conclude,  adds  Lon- 
ginus,  that  by  changing  the  natural  air  of  the  proof, 
in  this  grand  and  pathetic  manner  of  aftirming  by 
oaths  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  he  deities,  in  some 
measure,  those  ancient  citizens;  and  makes  ail  who 
die  in  the  same  glorious  manner  so  many  gods,  by 
whose  names  it  is  proper  to  suearr 

I  havg  already  observed  in  another  place,  liow  na- 
turally apt  these  *  orations  (spoken  in  a  most  so- 
lemn manner,  to  the  glory  of  those  who  lest  their 
lives  in  lighting  for  the  cause  of  lii)eriv)  were  to 
inspire  tlie  Athenian  youth  \^ith  an  ardent  ?eal  for 
their  country,  and  a  warm  desire  to  signalize  them- 
selves in  battle,  ^Another  ceremony  observed  v.irh 
regard  to  the  children  of  those  whose  fathers  died  in 

P  Longin.  de  suljiim.  c.  xi\'. 

I  ^schin.  contra  Ctesipii.   p.  452. 

*  DeraostheRCS,  ia.  his  oration  against  Leptlne.";^  p.  5t^-2, 
observes,  that  the  Athenians  v/ere  the  oiily  people  who  caused 
funeral  orations  to  be  spoken  in  honour  of  saeh  ptToOns,  ^-.s 
^ad  lost  their  lives  ic  tht  defence  cf  their  country. 
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the  bed  of  honour,  was  no  less  efficacious  to  inspire 
thein  with  the  love  ot  virtue.     In  a  celebrated  festi- 
val, in  wiiicli  shows  wert  exhibited  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple, an  hejald  came  upon  the  stage,  and  producing  the. 
young  orphans  drest  in  complete  aniioin-,  proclaimed 
witli  a  loud  voice :   "  These  young  orphans,  whom 
"  an  untimely  death  in  the  midst  of  dangers  has 
**'  deprived  of  their  illustrious  fathers,  have  found 
"  in  the  people  a  parent,   who  has  taken  care  of 
"  them  till  no  longer  in  a  state  of  infancy.     And 
"  now  they  send  tliem  back,   armed  cap-a-pie  to 
''  follow,  under  the»most  happy  auspices,  their  owri 
"  aftairs ;  and  invite  them  to  emulate  one  another  in 
^'  deserving  the   chief  employments  of  the  state." 
By  such  methods  martial  bravery,   the  love  of  one's 
country,  and  a  taste  for  virtue  and  solid  glory,  are 
perpetuated  in  a  state. 

It  \A"as  tlie  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chapronea, 
and  two  years  before  the  death  of  Phijip,  that  iEs~ 
chines,  jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  rival,  impugned  the 
decree  wliich  had  granted  hiin  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
drew  up  an  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  or  rather 
against  Demosthenes.  But  the  cause  was  not  jjlead- 
ed  till  seven  or  eight  years  after,  about  the  hfth  or 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexcinder.  I  shall  r*rlate 
the  event  of  it  in  this  place,  to  avoid  breakirigin  upwi 
the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  that  prince. 

No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  wafi 
pleaded  w-ilh  so  much  pomp.  *  People  tiocked  to 
it  irom  all  parts  (says  Giciero)  and  they  had  great 
reason  for  so  doing  ;  for  a\  hat  sight  could  be  nobler, 
than  a  conflict  between  two  orators,  each  of  tlien)  ex- 
celleiil  in  his  way ;  both  Formed  by  nature,  improved 
by  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual  dissensions,  and 
ixn  imi>lacable  animosity  against  each  other? 

*  Ad  (juod  judicium  cnnciir.'nis.  dlcilur  c  totu  G rdd a  facius  esse. 
$uid,  eniiH  ant  lam  vistndiim,  ant  Unn  audicndninfuif,  qudm  siuin- 
'^loYiail  oYatonnA,  in  ^ruvitsimd  caii^d,  avrttr.alu  5,'  Iniinicitiis  :  v 
-■<?/.' ;'i  conlcKiio  'f     Cict-r.  tie,  opt.  gen.  Ora^  n..  -21. 
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These  two  orations  hav3  always  been  considered 
as  the  master- pieces  of  antiquity,  especially  that 
of  Demosthr-nes.  '  Cicero  had  translated  the  whole 
of  it,  a  strong  proof  of  the  hio;h  opinion  he  entertained 
of  it.  Unhappily  for  us,  the  preamble  only  to  that 
performance  is  now  extant,  which  is  sufficient  to  make 
us  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest. 

Amidst  the  numberless  beauties  which  are  con- 
si)icuou3  in  every  part  of  these  two  orations,  me- 
thinks  there  appears,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  cen- 
sure the  wriiii-gs  of  such  sreat  men,  a  considerable 
defect,  thai  very  much  lessens  their  perfection,  and 
which  appears  to  me  directly  repugnant  to  the  rules 
of  solid  and  just  eloquence ;  and  that  is,  the  gross  in- 
jurious terms  in  w  hich  the  two  orators  reproach  one 
another.  The  same  objection  has  been  made  to 
Cicero,  v.  ith  regard  to  his  orations  against  Antony. 
I  have  already  declared,  that  this  manner  of  writ- 
ing, this  kincl  of  gross,  opprobrious  expressions, 
were  the  very  reverse  of  solid  eloquence  and  indeed 
every  speech,  which  is  dictated  by  passion  and  re- 
vensre,  never  fails  of  being  suspected  by  those  who 
judge  of  it;  wheieas  an  oration  that  is  strong  and 
invincible  from  its  reason  and  argument,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  is  conducted  with  reserve  and  mo- 
deration, wins  the  heart,  whilst  it  informs  the  un- 
der5:tanding  ;  and  persuades  no  less  by  the  esteem  it 
inspires  for  the  orator,  than  by  the  force  of  his  ar- 
guments. 

'J  he  juncture  seemed  to  favour  ^schines  very 
much;  for  the  Macedonian  party,  whom  he  always 
befriended,  was  very  powerful  in  Athens,  especially 
after  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  Nevertheless,  jEschines 
lost  his  cause,  and  was  justly  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment for  his  rash  accusation.  He  thereupon  went 
and  settled  himself  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a 
school  of  eloquence,  the  fame  and  glory  of  which 
continued  for  many  ages.     He  began  his  lectures 

'  De  opt.  gen.  Orat. 
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with  the  two  orations  that  had  occasioned  his  ba- 
nishment. Great  encomiums  were  given  to  that  of 
iEschines ;  but  when  they  heard  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  plaudits  and  acclamations  were  redou- 
bled. And  it  was  then  that  he  spoke  these  worfls,  so 
highly  worthy  of  praise  in  the  mouth  of  an  enenn^ 
and  a  rival ;  "  But  what  applauses  \^•ould  you  not 
have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  speak 
it  himself!" 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  his 
conquest.  For  at  the  time  that  TEschines  was  leav- 
ing Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhodes,  Demos- 
thenes ran  after  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  a 
purse  of  money;  which  must  have  obliged  him  so 
much  the  more,  as  he  had  less  room  to  expect  such 
an  otfcr.     On  this  occasion  iEschines  cried  out ;  ^ 

*'  *  How  will  it  be  possible  for  mo  not  to  regret  a 
country,  in  which  I  leave  an  enemy  more  generous 
than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world!" 


Sect.  VII.  Philip,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Am- 
phicfyons,  is  declared  General  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians,  and  prepares  for  that  Ex- 
pedition. Domestic  Troubles  in  his  Household. 
He  divorces  Oliimpias,  and  marries  another 
Wife.  He  solenniizes  the  Marriage  of  Cleopatra 
his  Daughter  zvith  Alexaiuler  king  ofEpirus,  and 
is  killed  at  the  Nuptials. 

1  HE  battle  of  Ch?eronea  may  be  said  to  have  A.  IM. 
enslaved  Greece.  Alacedon  at  that  time,  with  r:o  .'^^  7^ 
more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  gained  a  point, 


which  Persia,  with  millions  of  men,   had  attempted 
unsuccessfully  at  Plataga,  at  Salamis,  and  at  Mara- 

*  Some  authors  ascribe  these  words  to  Demosthenes,  when, 
three  y-ears  after,  he  met  with  the  same  fate  as  -illschine.s,  and 
'.vas  also  banished  from  Athens. 
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thon.  Philip,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  re- 
pulsed, divided,  and  disarmed  his  eneniies.  In  the 
succeeding  ones,  he  had  subjected,  by  artifice  or 
force,  the  most  pouerfiil  states  of  Greece,  and  liad 
made  himself  its  arbiter ;  but  now  he  prepares  to 
revenge  the  injuries  v,  hich  Greece  had  received  from 
the  Barbarians,  and  meditates  no  less  a  design,  than 
the  destructic-n  of  their  empire.  '  The  greatest  ad- 
vantage he  gained  by  his  last  victory  (and  this  was 
the  object  he  long  had  in  view,  and  never  lost  sight 
of)  was  to  get  himself  appointed,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Greeks,  their  generalissimo  against  the  Per- 
sians. In  this  (juality  he  made  preparations,  in  order 
to  invade  that  mighty  empire.  He  nominated,  as 
leaders  of  part  of  his  forces,  Attains  and  Parmenio, 
two  of  his  captains,  on  v,  hose  valour  and  vvisilom  he 
chiefly  relied,  and  made  them  set  out  for  Asia  Minor. 
*  But  whilst  every  thing  abroad  was  glorious  and 
happy  for  Philip,  he  found  the  utmost  uneasiness  at 
home ;  division  and  trouble  reigning  in  every  part 
of  h.is  faujily.  The  ill  temper  of  Olympias,  who 
was  naturally  jealous,  choleric,  and  vindictive,  raised 
di.^sensions  ]\crpctually  in  it,  \^hi'h  made  Philip 
^  almost  out  of  love  with  life.    Not  to  mention,  that, 

as  he  Irimsclf  iiad  deiiled  the  marriage  bed,  it  is  said, 
that  his  consort  had  repaid  his  infidelity  in  kind. 
Uut  uhe-ther  he  had  a  just  subject  of  complaint, 
or  whether  it  "was  from  fickleness  and  inconstancy,  it 
is  certain  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  divorce  her. 
Alexander,  Avho  liad  been  disgusted  upon  several 
other  accounts,  Vvaf.  highly  ofibndcd  at  this  treatment 
of  liis  motlicr. 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopa- 
tra, niece  to  Attains,  a  very  young  lady,  whose, 
beauty  \\i\i  so  exquisite,  that  he  could  not  resist  it- 
■  charms.  In  tlie  midst  of  their  rejoicings  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  nuptials,  and  in  the  heat  of  wine^  Atl.i.: 
his.   \s  ho  was  unclr  to  tlie  new  rcaeen  bv  the  mother; 
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side,  took  it  into  liis  head  to  say,  that  the  Mace- 
donians ous;ht  to  beseedi  the  gods  to  give  tiieni  a 
laufal  successor  to  their  king.  Upon  this  Alex- 
ander, who  was  naturally  choleric,  exasperated  at 
such  an  insult,  cried  out,  "  Wretcti,  dost  thou  then 
take  me  for  a  bastard?"  and  at  the  same  time 
flung  the  cup  at  his  head.  Attalus  returned  tlie 
compliment,  upon  whicli  the  quarrel  grew  warnier. 
Philip,  who  sat  at  another  table,  was  very  much 
offended  to  see  the  feast  interrupted  in  this  niaa- 
ner ;  and  not  recollecting  that  he  was  lame,  dre?ir 
his  sword,  and  ran  directly  at  his  son.  Happily 
the  father  fell,  so  that  the  guests  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stepping  in  between  them.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was,  to  keep  Alexander  from  rushing  upon 
his  ruin.  Exasperated  at  a  succession  of  such 
heinous  affronts,  in  spite  of  all  the  guests  could 
say,  concerning  the  duty  he  owed  Pliilip  as  his 
father  and  his  sovereign,  he  vented  his  resentment? 
in  this  bitter  sneer :  *'  The  Macedonians,  infieed, 
have  a  captain  there,  vastly  able  to  cro-js  from 
Europe  into  Asia ;  iie,  who  cannot  step  Iroin  o'lr^ 
table  to  another  without  running  the  hazard  of 
breaking  his  neckT'  After  these  words,  he  left 
the  h^ll,  and  taking  Oiympias,  his  motb.cr  along 
with  iiim,  who  had  been  so  highly  aifronted,  he 
conducted  her  to  Epirus,  and  himself  went  over  to 
the  Illvrians. 

In  tiie  Tneantime,  Deniaratas  of  Corinth,  v.ho 
v,as connected v/ith  Philip  bv  tiiC  ties  ofhiendship n:id 
hospitality,  and  wa.3  very  free  and  tauiiliur  v.iih  hijii, 
arrived  at  his  court.  After  the  first  civilities  and 
.caresses  were  over,  FIriiip  asked  hiin  uh.tdier  the 
Greeks  were  at  peace  amoriG;  themselves?  "  It  in- 
deed becomes  you.  Sir,"  replied  Den;aratas,  "  to  be 
concerned  about  Greece,  who  have  ^jiled  your  o.vn 
house  vvitli  fr-ud-3  and  dissensions."  The  prince,  sen- 
sibly affected  with  this  rer.iroach,  came  to  himself,  ac- 
knowiedged  ins  error,  <md  sent  Dcmaratus  to-  AIcx- 
iUider  to  persuade?  liiiu  to  return  iioine. 
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A.  M.         Philip  did  not  lose  si  ;ht  of  the  conquest  of  Asia. 

3668.  pyij  q£  ^Yie  mighty  project  ^vhich  he  was  revolving  in 
'q'^  '  his  mind,  he  consults  the  gods  to  know  what  would 
be  the  event  of  it.  The  priestess  replied,  "  The  vic- 
tim is  already  crowne<:!,  his  end  draws  nigh,  and  he 
will  soon  be  sacrificed."  Philip  hearing  this,  did  not 
hesitjte  a  moment,  but  interpreted  an  oracle  in  his 
own  favour,  the  ambiguity  of  ^vilich  ought  at  least  to 
have  kept  liim  in  some  suspense.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  he  iright  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  de- 
vote himself  solely  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  dis- 
patches with  all  possible  diligence  his  domestic  af- 
fairs. After  this,  he  offers  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
the  gods ;  and  prepares  to  celebrate,  with  incredible 
magnificence,  in  yltgn?,  a  city  of  ^Macedonia,  the  nup- 
tials of  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to 
Olympias  his  queen.  He  had  invifed  to  it  the  most 
considerable  persons  of  Greece :  and  heaped  upon 
them  every  mark  of  friendship  and  honour,  to  testify 
his  gratitude  for  their  having  elected  him  generalis- 
simo of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their  court  to 
him  in  emulation  of  each  other,  by  sending  him  golden 
croMns ;  and  Athens  distinguished  herself  above  all 
the  rest  by  her  zeal.  Ncoptolemus  the  poet  had  writ- 
ten purposely  for  that  festival,  a  tragedy,  *  entided 
Cinyras,  in  m  hich,  under  borrowed  names,  he  repre- 
sented this  prince  as  already  victor  over  Darius,  and 
master  of  Asia.  Philip  listened  to  these  happy  pre- 
sages with  joy ;  and,  comparing  them  with  the  answer 
of  the  oracle,  assured  himself  of  conquest.  The  day 
after  the  nuptials,  games  and  shows  were  solemnized. 
As  these  formed  part  of  the  religious  worship,  there 
Avere  carried  in  it,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
twelve  statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable 

•Suetonius,  amnng  the  presaj^es  of  Caligula's  death,  who 
died  in  iniichthesame  mannerasPhilip, observes,  that  Mnester, 
the  Pantomime,  CAhibited  the  same  piece  which  Neoptolemus 
had  represented  the  very  day  Philip  was  murdered. 
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art.  A  thirteenth,  that  surpassed  them  all  in  ma^- 
niticence,  was  that  of  Philip,  wljich  represented  liiin 
as  a  god.  The  hour  for  his  leaving  the  palace  being 
euTived,  he  went  forth  in  a  white  robe;  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  majestic  air,  in  tiie  midst  of  accla- 
mations, towards  the  threatre,  where  an  infinite 
multitude  of  Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
waited  his  coming  with  impatience.  His  guards 
marched  before  and  behind  him,  leaving,  by  his  or- 
der, a  considerable  space  between  themselves  and 
him,  to  give  the  spectators  a  better  opportunity  ot 
surveying  him;  and  also  to  show  that  he  considered 
the  affection  which  the  Grecians  bore  him,  as  iiis 
safest  guard. 

But  all  the  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials 
ended  in  the  murder  of  Philip ;  and  it  was  his  re- 
fusal to  do  an  act  of  justice,  that  occasioned  his 
death.  Some  time  before,  Attains,  inflamed  with 
wine  at  an  entertainment,  had  insulted,  in  the  most 
shocking  manner,  Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian 
nobleman.  The  latter  had  long  endeavoured  to  re- 
venge the  cruel  atiront,  and  was  perpetually  implor- 
ing the  king  to  interpose  his  power.  But  Philip,  un- 
willing to  disgust  Attains,  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom, 
as  was  before  observed,  he  had  married  after  having 
divorced  Olympias  his  first  queen,  v.ould  never 
listen  to  Pausaniass  complaints.  However,  to  con- 
sole him  in  some  measure,  and  express  the  high 
esteem  and  the  great  confluence  lie  reposed  in  him, 
he  made  him  one  of  the  chief  otiicers  of  his  life- 
guard. But  this  was  not  what  the  young  Mace- 
donian required,  wliose  anger  now  swelling  to  fury 
against  his  judge,  he  fornis  the  design  of  wiping 
out  his  shame,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  a  most 
horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is 
vastly  strong  and  formidable.  Pausanias,  the  better 
to  put  his  bloody  design  in  execution,  chose  the  in- 
stant of  that  pompous  ceremony,  when  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  multitude  were  fixed  on  the  prince ;  doubt- 
15 
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less  to  make  his  vengeance  more  conspicucu?,  and 
propo  tion  it  to  the  greatness  of  the  injury  w  hich  he 
had  received,  and  for  which  he  conceived  he  had  a 
riuht  to  make  the  king  responsible,  as  he  had  long  so- 
liciicd  that  prince  in  vain  i'or  the  satisfaction  due  to 
him.    Seeing  him  therefore  alone,  in  the  space  which 
}iis  guards  left  roimd  jjini,  he  advances  forwards,  stabs 
him  w ith  a  dagger,  and  lays  him  dead  athis  feet    Dio- 
doriis  observes,  that  he  was  assassinated  the  verv  in- 
stant  his  statue  entered  the  theatre.     The  assassin 
had  prepared  horses  ready  for  his  escape,  and  \voTild 
have  got  off,  had  not  an  accident  happened  which 
stopped  iiim,  and  gave  the  pursuers  time  to  overtake 
liim.     Pausanias  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  upon 
A.  ?•!•    the  spot.    "Thus  died  Phiiip,  at  forty-seven  years  of 
3)68.     age,  after  having  reigned   twenty-four.     Artaxerxes 
Atjt.  J.C.  Q^.jms^  king  of  Persia,  died  also  the  same  year. 
'^'^  *  Dcmosthepcs  had  private  notice  sent  him  of  Phi- 

lip's death,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  Athenians 
to  resume  their  courage,  he  Ment  to  the  council 
Vvith  an  air  of  joy,  and  said,  That  tlie  night  before 
lie  had  had  a  di'eavn,  which  promised  some  great  fe- 
licity to  tlic  Atlienians.  A  little  after,  couriers  arrived 
with  the  news  of  Piiilip's  death,  on  which  occasion 
the  people  abandoned  themselves  to  the  transports 
of  iiyinjoderate  joy,  which  far  exceeded  ail  bounds 
of  decency.  '  Demosthenes  particularly  had  inspired 
them  with  these  sentiments  ;  for  he  himselt  appeared 
in  public,  crowned  ^itli  a  wreath  of  fiJ[}^^'ers,  and 
dressed  with  the  'utmost  magnificence,  though  his 
daughter  had  been  de-ad  but  seven  days.  He  also 
cngeged  the  Athenians  to  offer  sacrilices,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  the  good  ncAAS ;  and,  by  a  decree,  or- 
dained a  ciown  to  Fausanias,  who  iiad  committed 
tiie  murder. 

On  this  occasion  we  do  not  recognise  either  De- 
mosthenes or  the  Atlienians;  and  we  can  scarce 
conceive,  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  so  detestable 

'^schin.  contra  Ctr-sipa.  p.  440. 
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a  crime  as  the  murder  of  a  king,  polic}',  at  lea'rt, 
did  not  induce  ihem  to  dissemble  such  sentinieiits 
as  reflected  disb.onour  on  them,  without  being  at  ail 
to  their  advantage ;  and  v.'hich  shewed,  that  honour 
and  probity  were  utterly  extinct  in  their  iliinds. 


Sect.  VIII.    Memorable  Actions  and  Sayings  of 
Philip.    Good  and  bad  dualities  of  that  Prince. 

1  HERE  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certaiLi 
facts  and  expressions,  which  often  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  their  character  than  their  most  shining  ac- 
tions;  because  in  the  latter  they  generally  study 
their  conduct,  act  a  borrowed  part,  and  propose 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  v.  orid ;  ^vhcreas  in  the 
former,  as  they  speak  and  act  from  nature,  they  ex- 
hibit themselves  such  as  they  really  are,  without  art 
and  disguise.  ^I.  de  Tourreil  has  collected  v.itii 
sufficient  industry  most  of  the  memorable  actions  and 
sayings  of  Philip,  and  he  has  been  })articularly  care- 
ful to  draw  the  character  of  this  })rince.  The  reader 
is  not  to  expect  much  order  and  connexion,  in  the 
recital  of  these  detached  actions  and  sayings. 

Though  PiiiJip  loved  flaitery,  so  far  as  to  reward 
the  adulation  of  Thrasideus  with  the  title  of  kiu'^  in 
Thcssaly,  he  however  at  some  intervals  lo\-ed  truth, 
lie  permitted  *  iVristotie  to  give  him  precepts  oa 
the  art  of  reigning.  Hq  declared,  that  he  w;;,-; 
obliged  to  the  Atlieirian  orators  for  havinii;  corrected 
litm  of  his  errors,  by  frequently  reproachin'j;  hi:ii 
with  them.  lie  kept  a  man  in  his  service  'to  telt 
him  every  day,  before  he  gave  audi^^nce,  "  rhilip, 
remember  t!iou  art  mortal/' 

^  IIq  *  discovered  preat  moderation,  even  whcsi 


=^  Arist.  £piyt.  Irliitaicli.  in  Apcph.  p.  177.  .^iUkin.  lib.' 
Till.  c.  15.  >■  Seiiec.  de  Ira,  1.  iii.   «.,  23. 

*  Si (jius  alia  in  PltHippc  z:irius,fnit  ci  ccnti'mdlarum  ViUknilui 
i'igo^s  instrumtutuin  ad  tulcicun  reuni^ 
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he  was  spoken  to  in  offensive  and  injurious  terms ; 
and  also,  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
when  truth  was  told  him  ;  a  great  quality  (says  Se- 
neca) in  kings,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  their  reicn.  At  the  close  of  an  audience, 
which  he  gave  to  some  Athenian  ambassadors  who 
were  come  to  complain  of  some  act  of  hostility,  he 
asked,  whether  he  could  do  them  any  service  ? 
"  The  greatest  service  thou  couldest  do  us,''  said 
Demochares,  *'  would  be  to  hang  thyself"  Philip, 
without  the  least  emotion,  though  he  perceived  ail 
the  persons  present  were  highly  offended  at  these 
words,  made  the  following  answer,  "  Go,  tell  your 
"  superiors,  that  those  who  dare  to  make  use 
"  of  such  insolent  language,  are  more  haughty, 
"'  and  less  peaceably  inclined,  than  they  who  can 
'*  forgive  them." 

^  Being  present,  in  an  indecent  posture,  at  the 
sale  of  some  captives,  one  of  them  going  up  to  him, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Let  down  the  lappet  of  your 
robe ;  upon  which  Phiilip  replied,  "  Set  the  man  at 
liberty ;  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  he  w  as  one  of 
my  friends/* 

^  The  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  punish  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  hissed 
him  publicly  in  the  Olympic  games ;  *'  What  won't 
they  attempt,"  replied  Philip,  "  should  I  do  them 
any  injui'v,  since  they  laugh  at  me,  after  having  re- 
ceived so  many  favours  at  my  hand?" 

^  His  courtiers  advisins;  him  to  drive  from  him 
a  certain  person  who  spake  ill  of  him  :  *'  Yes,  in- 
deed," says  he,  ''  and  so  he'll  go  and  speak  inju- 
riously of  me  every  where."  Another  time,  when 
they  advised  him  to  dismiss  a  man  of  probity,  who 
had  reproached  him  :  "  Let  us  first  take  care,"  says 
be,  '\that  we  have  not  given  him  any  reason  to  do 
so."  Hearing  afterv.ards  that  the  person  in  question 
was  but  in  poor  circumstances,  and  in  no  favour 

"Pliit.  »IJ.  ^Plut.  in  Apophth. 
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with  the  courtiers,  he  was  very  bountiful  to  him ;  on 
which  occasion  his  reproaches  were  changed  into 
applauses,  which  occasioned  another  tine  saying  of 
this  prince's  :  "  It  is  in  the  power  of  kings  to  make 
themselves  beloved  or  hated." 

"  Being  urged  to  assist,  with  the  influence  and  au- 
thority he  had  with  the  judges,  a  person  whose  repu- 
tation would  be  quite  lost,  by  the  sentence  which 
was  going  to  be  pronounced  against  him ;  "I  had 
rather,"  says  he,  "he  should  lose  his  reputation, 
than  I  mine." 

''  Philip,  rising  from  an  entertainment  at  which  he 
had  sitten  several  hours,  was  addressed  by  a  woman, 
who  begged  him  to  examine  her  cause,  and  to  hear 
several  reasons  she  had  to  allege,  which  were  not 
pleasing  to  him.  He  accordingly  heard  it,  and  gave 
sentence  against  her ;  upon  which  she  replied  very 
calmly,  "  I  appeal."  "How!"  says  Philip,  "from 
your  king?.  To  whom  then?"  "To  Philip  when 
fasting,"  replied  the  woman.  The  manner  in  whici 
he  received  this  answer,  would  do  honour  to  the  mos4 
sober  prince.  He  gave  the  cause  a  second  hearing ; 
acknowledged  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  con- 
demned himself  to  make  amends  for  it. 

'  A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  often  before  hinij 
to  sue  for  audience,  and  to  beseech  him  to  put  an 
end  to  her  law-suit ;  but  Philip  always  told  her  he 
had  no  time.  Exasperated  at  these  refusals,  which 
had  been  so  often  repeated,  she  replied  one  day  with 
emotion;  "  If  you  have  not  time  to  do  me  justice, 
be  no  longer  king."  Phiiip  was  strongly  atrected 
with  this  rebuke,  which  a  just  indignation  had  ex- 
torted from  this  poor  woman ;  and  far  from  being 
oftended  at  it,  he  Satisfied  her  that  instant,  and 
afterwards  became  more  punctual  in  giving  audience. 
He  was  sensible,  that  in  fact  a  king  and  a  judge 
are  the  same  thing ;  that  the  throne  is  a  tribunal ; 
that  the  sovereign  authority  is   a   supreme   power 

«Plut.  *lh\<i,  'Ibid. 
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and  at  the  same  time  an  indispensable  obligation  to 
do  justice ;  that  to  distiibute  it  to  his  subjects,  and 
to  grant  them  the  time  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
was  not  a  favour,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt ;  that  he 
ought  to  appoint  persons  to  assist  him  in  this  func- 
tion, but  not  to  disburthen  himself  absolutely  from 
it ;  and  that  he  was  no  less  obliived  to  be  a  judge 
than  a  king.  All  these  circumstances  are  included 
in  this  natural,  unaffected,  and  very  sensible  expres- 
sion ;  *  "  Be  no  longer  king ;  "  and  Philip  compre- 
hended all  its  force. 

^  He  understood  raillery,  was  very  fond  of  smart 
sayings,  and  very  happy  at  them  hin)self.  Having 
received  a  wound  near  the  throat,  and  his  surgeon 
importuning  him  daily  with  some  new  request: 
"  lake  what  thou  wilt,"  says  he,  "  for  thou  hast  me 
by  the  throat." 

^  It  is  also  related,  that  after  hearing  two  vil- 
lains, who  accused  each  other  of  various  crimes,  he 
banished  the  one,  and  sentenced  the  other  to  follow 
him. 

''  Menecrates,  the  physician,  was  was  so  mad  as 
to  fancy  himself  Jupiter,  wrote  to  Philip  in  these 
terms :  "  Menecrates  Jupiter,  to  Phihp  greeting." 
•  Philip  answered ;  "  Phihp  to  Menecrates,  health  and 
reason  j\"  But  this  king  did  not  stop  here  ;  for  he 
hit  up'-n  a,vpleasant  remedy  for  his  visionary  corre- 
spondent. Philip  invited  him  to  a  grand  entertain- 
ment. Menecrates  had  a  separate  table,  where 
nothing  was  served  up  to  him  but  incense  and  per- 
fume, \^hiistall  the  other  guests  fed  upon  the  ujost 
exnuisite  dainties.  The  first  transports  of  joy  with 
which  he  was  seized,  when  he  found  his  divinity 
acknowledged,  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a 
.man ;  but,  hunger  afterwards  forcing  him  to  recol- 
lect his  being  so,  he  was  quite  tired  with  the  eha- 

^Flut.  sid.  '^  iEiian.  lib.  xii.  cap.  51. 
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racter  of  Jupiter,  and  took  leave  of  the  company 
abruptly. 

'  Pinlip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  hio;hlv 
to  the  honour  of  lii.5  prime  minister.  That  prince 
being  one  day  reproached  with  devoting;  too  muny 
hours  to  sleep;  ■■'  I  indeed  sleep,"  says  he,  "  but 
Ant.ipater  wakes." 

"Parmeuio,  hearing  the  ainbassadors  of  all  Greece 
murmuring  one  day  because  Philip  lay  too  long  in 
bed,  and  did  not  giv-e  tlieni  audience  :  "  Do  not 
^ionder,"  says  he,  ,"  if  he  sleeps  whilst  you  wake; 
for  he  waked  whilst  you  slept."  By  this  he  ^^itti]y 
reproached  them  for  their  supineness  in  neglecting 
their  interests,  whilst  Philip  was  very  vigilant  in  re- 
gard to  his.  This  Demosthenes  was  perpetually  ob- 
serving to  them  with  his  usual  freedom. 

^  Every  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  used  to 
elect  a  new  general  every  year.  These  did  their 
duty  by  turns,  and  every  general  for  the  day  com- 
manded as  generahssinio.  But  Philip  joked  upon 
this  multiplicity  of  chiefs,  and  said,  "  In  my  whole 
life  I  could  never  find  but  one  general,  (Parmenio) 
^\  hereas  the  Athenians  can  find  ten  every  year  at  the 
\pry  instant  they  want  them."' 

'i  he  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the 
birth  of  his  son,  proves  the  regard  that  prince  paid 
to  learned  men ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  he 
jvimself  had  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  The 
<:»ther  letters  of  his,  wliich  are  still  extant,  do  him  no 
less  Ijonour.  But  his-  great  talent  wa's  that  of  war 
and  policy,  in  wiiich  he  was  equalled  by  (ew  ;  and  it 
is  time  to  consider  him  under  this  double  character. 
I  beg  die  reader  to  remember,  tiiat  M.  de  Toiirreii 
is  the  author  of  most  of  the  subsequent  particulars, 
and  that  it  is  he  who  is  going  to  give  them  the  pic- 
ture of  kin^  Philip. 

It  would  be  -difiicult  to  determine,  whether  this 
prince  viere  greater  as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman. 

'Plutarch.  Ud.  '  '  Id.  in  Apop'!.  p.  177. 
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Sun'ounded  from  the  very  be2;inning  of  his  rekn, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  powerful  and  fonni- 
dable  enemies,  he  employed  sometimes  artifice,  and 
sometimes  force  to  defeat  them.  He  uses  his  endea- 
vours with  success  to  divkle  his  opponents.  To  strike 
the  surer,  he  ehides  and  wards  off  the  blows  which 
"w*ere  aimed  at  himself;  equally  prudent  in  good  and 
ill  fortune,  he  does  not  abuse  victory ;  equally  ready 
to  pursue  or  wait  for  it,  he  either  hastens  his  pace  or 
slacj^ens  it,  as  necessity  requires ;  he  leaves  nothing 
to  the  caprice  of  chance,  but  what  cannot  be  directed 
by  wisdom ;  in  fine,  he  is  ever  immoveable,  ever 
fixed  within  the  just  bounds  v.-hich  divide  boldness 
from  temerity. 

In  Philip  we  perceive  a  king  nearly  as  much  mas- 
ter of  his  allies  as  of  his  own  subjects,  and  no  less 
formidable  in  treaties  than  in  battles  ;  a  vigilant  and 
active  Bionarch,  who  is  his  own  superintendant,  his 
own  prime  minister  and  generalissimo.  We  see  him 
fired  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  searching  for 
it  where  it  is  sold  at  the  highest  price  ;  making  fa- 
tigue and  danger  his  dearest  delights  ;  forming  in- 
cessantly that  just,  that  speedy  harmony  of  reflection 
and  action  which  military  expeditions  require  ;  and 
with  all  these  advantages  turning  the  fury  of  his 
aims  against  commonwealths,  exhausted  by  long 
wars,  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  sold  by  their  own 
citizens,  served  by  a  body  of  mercenary,  or  undis- 
ciplined troops  ;  obstinately  deaf  to  good  advice, 
and  seemingly  determined  on  iheir  ruin. 

He  united  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are 
commonly  found  incompatible,  viz.  a  steadiness 
and  calmness  of  soul  that  rendered  him  attentive 
to  take  advantage  of  every  juncture,  and  to  seize 
the  favourable  moment  without  being  disconcerted 
by  disappointments ;  this  calmness,  1  say,  was 
united  with  an  activity,  ardour,  and  vivacity,  which 
were  regardless  of  intervals  for  rest,  of  the  difference 
of  seasons,  or  the  greatest  of  dangers.  No  warrior 
was  ever  bolder,  or  more  intrepid  in  fight.    Demos- 
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theiies,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  fia.itenng  him, 
gives  a  glorious  testimony  of  him  on  this  head; 
for  which  reason  I  will  cite  his  own  words.  =°  ''  I 
saw,"  says  this  o'-ator,  "this  very  Phih'p,  with 
whom  we  disputed  for  soverei2;nty  and  empire ;  I  saw 
him,  thoutih  covered  with  wounds,  his  eye  struck 
out,  his  collar  bone  broken,  maimed  both  in  his 
hands  and  feet;  still  resoiutoly  rush  into  tlie  midst 
of  dan2;ers,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  to  fortune  any 
other  part  of  his  body  she  might  desire,  provided  he 
mi;ilit  live  honourably  and  gloriously  with  the  rest 
of  it." 

Phihp  was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  inspired 
his  whole  army  with  the  same  valour.  Instructed 
by  able  masters  in  the  science  of  v,  ar,  as  the  reader 
has  seen,  he  had  brought  his  troops  to  the  most  ex- 
act, regular  discipline  ;  and  trained  up  men  capable 
of  seconding  him  in  his  great  enterprises.  He  well 
knew  how,-  without  lessening  his  own  authority,  to 
familiarize  himself  with  his  soldiers;  and  commanded 
rather  as  a  father  of  a  family,  than  as  the  general 
of  an  army,  whenever  it  was  consistent  with  disci- 
pline. And  indeed,  from  his  affability,  which  merited 
so  much  the  greater  submission  and  respect,  as  he 
required  less,  and  seemed  to  dispense  ^\ith  it,  his 
soldiers  were  always  ready  to  follow  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  paid  him  the  most  implicit 
obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  use  of  military 
stratagems  than  Philip.  The  dangers  to  which  he 
liad  been  exposed  in  his  youth,  had  taught  him  the 
necessity  of  precautions,  and  the  art  of  resources. 
A  wise  diffidence,  which  is  of  service,  as  it  shews 
dannrer  in  its  true  light,  made  him  not  fearful  and 
irresolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent.  What  reason 
soever  he  might  have  to  flatter  himself  with  the 
hope  of  success,  he  never  depended  upon  it ;  and 
thought  himself  superior  to  the  enemy  only  in  vigi- 
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lance.  Ever  just  in  his  projects,  and  inexhaustible 
in  expedients  ;  his  views  M'ere  unbounded  ;  his  ge- 
nius was  wonderful,  in  fixing  upon  proper  junctures 
for  the  executing  of  his  designs  :  and  his  dexterity 
in  not  suffering  his  designs  to  be  discovered  no  less 
admirable.  Impenetrable  as  to  his  secrets,  even  to 
his  best  friends,  he  vras  capable  of  attempting  or  con- 
cealing any  thing.  The  reader  may  have  observed, 
that  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  lull  the  Athe- 
Fiians  asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of  peace;  and 
to  lay  silently  the  foundations  of  his  grandeur,  in 
their  credulous  security  and  blind  indolence. 

But  these  exalted  qualities  \rere  not  without  im- 
perfections. Not  to  mention  his  excess  in  eating 
and  carousing,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  with 
the  utmost  int-i^mpeiance ;  he  also  has  been  re- 
proached with  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned 
manners.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from 
these  who  v.ere  most  intimate  with  him,  and  the  com- 
pany which  usually  frequented  his  palace.  A  set  of 
profligate  debauchees,  buffoons,  pantomimes,  and 
wretches  ivorse  than  these,  flatterers  I  mean,  whom 
avarice  and  ambilion  draw  in  crowds  round  the 
great  and  powerful ;  such  were  tiie  people  who  had 
the  greatest  share  in  his  confidence  and  bountv. 
Demosthenes  is  not  ths  only  person  who  reproaches 
Philip  Avith  these  vices ;  -for  liiis  might  be  sus- 
pected in  an  enemy;  but  Theoponrpus, "  a  famous 
liistorian,  who  had  wntttn  the  history  of  that  prince 
in  fifty-ei,2;ht  books,  of  which  imhappily  a  few  fra:;^;- 
ments  only  are  extant,  gives  a  still  more  disadvaji-r 
t'^geous  character  of  him.  ''  Philip,"  savs  °  he, 
"  despised  modesty  and  regularity  of  life.  Ke  lo- 
'■'  vished  his  esteem  and  liberality  on  men  abandoned 
"  to. debauchery  and  the  last  excesses  of  licentious- 
*•  ness'.'  He  was  pleased  to  &ee  the  companions  of  his 
"  pleasures  excel  no  less  in  the  abominable  arts  of 

"  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  xvi.  p   40S. 
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*•'  injustice  and  maligniU',  than  in  the  science  of  de- 
"  bauchery.  What  species  of  infamy,  what  sort 
*'  of  crimes  did  the}'  not  commit !  "  Ike. 

But  a  circumstance,  in  my  opiaion,  A\hich  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  Phihp,  is  that  very  one 
for  Avliich  he  is  chiefly  esteemed  bv  many  persons ; 
I  mean  his  pohtics.  Pie 'is  considered  in  this  re- 
spect as  a  prince  of  the  greatest  abilities  that  ever 
lived.  And,  indeed,  the  reader  may  have  observed, 
by  the  history  of  his  actions,  that  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reiy;n,  he  had  laid  down  a  plan,  fromvrhich  he 
never  deviated,  and  this  was  to  raise  himself  to  the 
sovereicrnty  of  Greece.  When  scarce  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  v.  ith  powerful 
enemies,  what  probability  was  there  that  he  could 
form,  at  least  that  he  could  execute,  such  a  project 
as  this  ?  However,  he  did  not  once  lose  sight  of  it. 
W^ars,  battles,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  confede- 
racies ;  in  short,  every  thing  terminated  in  that  point. 
He  was  very  lavish  of  his  gold  and  silver,  merely  to 
engage  creatures  in  his  service.  He  carried  on  a 
private  intelligence  v.ith  all  the  cities  of  Greece; 
and  by  the  assistance  of  pensioners,  on  whom  he 
liad  settled  very  large  stipends,  lie  was  informed 
very  exactly  of  all  the  resokitions  taken  m  them,  and 
generally  succeeded  in  causing  the  deliberations  to 
take  a  tarn  in  his  own  favour.  By  this  means  he  de- 
ceived the  prudence,  eluded  the  efforts.,  and  lulled 
asleep  the  vigilance  of  states,  who  till  then  had  been 
looked  upon  as  the  most  active,  the  wisest  and  most 
penetrating  of  all  Greece.  In  treading  in  these  steps 
for  twenty  years  together,  we  see  him  proceeding  with 
great  order,  and  advancing  regularly  towards  the 
mark  on  ^^•hich  his  eye  was  fixed  ;  but  always  bv 
v,indin2;s  and  subterraneous  passages,  the  outlets  of 
which  only  discovered  the  design. 

^  Polya^nus  slievv-s  us  evideiatiy  the  methods  where- 
\>y  he  subjected  Thessaly,  which  was  of  great  ad- 

?  ?c!v2:a.  1-  iv.  c.  19.  ' 
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vantage  to  the  completing  of  his  other  designs.  , 
"  Ke  did  not,"  says  he,  "  carry  on  an  open  Avar 
"  against  the  ThessaHans ;  but  took  advantage  of 
"  the  discord  that  divided  the  cities  and  the  whole 
*'  country  into  different  factions.  He  succoured 
"  those  who  sued  for  his  assistance ;  and  whenever 
"  he  had  conquered,  he  did  not  entirely  ruin  the 
^'  \'anquished,  he  did  not  disarm  them,  nor  raze  their 
"  walls  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  protected  tlie  weakest, 
"  and  endeavoured  to  weaken  and  subject  the 
"  strongest ;  in  a  word,  he  rather  fomented  than 
■'  appeased  their  divisions^  having  in  ever}^  place  ora- 
*'  tors, in  his  pay,  those  artificers  of  discord,  those 
''  firebrands  of  commonwealths.  And  it  was  by  these 
"  stratagems,  not  by  his  arms,  that  Philip  subdued 
"  Thessaiy." 

''AH  this  i5  a  ma3ter-])iece,  a  miracle  in  point  of 
politics.  But  what  engines  does  this  art  set  to  work, 
what  methods  does  it  em])loy  to  compass  its  designs  r 
Deceit,  craft,  fraud,  IVishood,  perfidy  and  perjury. 
Are  these  tlie  weapons  of  virtue  ?  We  see  in  this 
prince  a  boundless  ambition,  conducted  by  an  art- 
ful, insinuating,  knavish,  subtle  genius  ;  but  we  do 
not  find  him  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  form 
tlie  truly  great  man.  Philip  had  neither  faith  nor  ho- 
nour ;  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  ag- 
grandizing of  his  power,  was  in  his  opinion  just  and 
lawful,  lie  gave  his  word  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
break  it ;  and  made  promises  which  he  would  have 
been  very  sorry  to  keep.  lie  thought  himself  skilful 
in  proportion  as  he  >vas  perfidious,  and  made  his 
glory  consist  in  deceiving  all  with  ^hom  he  treated. 
'  He  did  not  blush  to  say,  "  That  children  w  ere 
amused  with  playthings,  and  men  with  oaths." 

Hov/  shameful  Wc\s  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distin- 
guished by  being  more  artful,  a  greater  dissembler, 
more  profound  in  malice,  and  n^ore  a  knave  than 
any  otLer  person  of  his  age,  and  to  leave  so  inlamous 

<  Demosth.  01}  nth.  ii.  p.  22.  '^Elian.  1.  vii.  c.  12. 
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an  idea  of  himself  to  all  posterity  ?  What  idea 
should  we  form  to  ourselves  in  the  commerce  of  the 
^v•orld,  of  a  man,  who  should  value  himself  upon 
tricking  others,  and  rank  insincerity  and  fraud  among 
virtues  -  Such  a  character  in  private  life,  is  detested 
as  the  bane  and  ruin  of  society.  How  then  can  it  be- 
come an  object  of  esteem  and  admiration  in  princes 
and  ministers  of  state,  persons  who  are  bound  by 
stronger  ties  than  the  rest  of  men  (because  of  the 
eminence  of  their  stations,  and  the  importance  of  the 
employments  they  till)  to  revere  sincerity,  justice, 
and,  above  all,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  oaths  ;  to 
bind  which  they  invoke  the  name  and  majesty  of  a 
God,  the  inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety? 
A  bare  promise  among  private  persons  ought  to  be 
sacred  and  inviolable,  if  they  have  the  least  sease  of 
honour;  but  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so 
among  princes?  "  We  are  bound,"  sa^'s  a  cele- 
brated writer*,  "  to  speak  truth  to  our  neighbour  ; 
**  for  the  use  and  application  of  speech  implies  a 
"  tacit  promise  of  truth  ;  speech  having  been  given 
"  us  for  no  other  purpose.  It  is  not  a  compact  be- 
"  tweenone  private  man  with  another;  it  is  a  com 
"  mon  compact  of  mankind  in  general,  and  a  kind 
"  of  right  of  nations,  or  rather  a  law  of  nature. 
*'  Now,  Avhoever  tells  an  untruth,  violates  this  law 
"  and  common  compact."  How  greatly  is  tliis 
enormity  encreased,  when  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  has 
intervened,  and  the  name  of  God  been  called  upon 
to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always  in  treaties  ? 
*  "  Were  sincerity  and  truth  banished  from  every 
other  part  of  the  earth,"  said  John  I.  king  of  France, 
upon  his  being  solicited  to  violate  a  treaty,  "  they 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  mouths 
of  kings." 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to 
act  in  this  manner,  is,  their  being  persuaded  that 
it  is  the  only  means  to  make  a  negotiation  succeed. 

'  Mezerai. 
*  M.  Nicole  on  ths  apistle  of  the  igth  Sunday  after  Wbit- 
suutide. 
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But  though  this  were  the  case,  yet  can  it  ever  be 
lawful  to  purchase  such  success  at  the  expeiice  of 
probity,  honour,  and  relii?ion?  '"  If  your  father- 
in-law  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic,"')  said  Lewis  XII. 
to  Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  ''  has  acted  per- 
fidiously, I  am  deterrained  not  to  imitate  him,  and 
I  am  much  more  pleased  in  having  lost  a  kingdom 
(Naples)  which  I  am  able  to  recover,  than  1  should 
have  been  had  I  lost  njv  honour,  which  can  never 
be  recovered." 

But  those  politicians,  who  have  neither  honour 
nor  relio;ion,  deceive  themselves,  even  in  this  very 
particular.  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the  Christian 
world  for  princes  and  niinisters,  whose  notions  of 
policy  were  very  different  from  these.  To  go  no 
farther  than  our  Greek  history,  hovv  many  great  men 
have  v^e  seen  perfectly  successful  in  ti>e  admini- 
stration of  public  ahairs,  in  treaties  of  peace  and 
war ;  in  a  word,  in  the  moit  important  negociations, 
without  once  making  use  ot  artifice  and  deceit? 
An  Aristides,  a  Cimcn,  a  Phocion,  and  so  many 
more,  some  of  whom  were  so  very  scrupulous  in 
matters  relating  to  truth,  as  to  believe  they  were 
not  allowed  to  tell  a  falshood,  even  laughing  and  in 
sport-  Cyrus,  the  most  famous  conqueror  cf  the 
East,  thought  nothing  was  more  unworthy  of  a  prince^ 
nor  more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  his  subjects,  than  lying  and  deceit. 
It  therefore  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  certain 
truth,  that  no  success,  how  brilliant  soever,  can,  or 
Q\\f}.)X  to  cover  the  shan;e  and  ignominy  whijh  arise 
JruMJ  breach  of  faith  and  perjury. 

'  Mezcraj. 
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